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PREFACE. 


TKe word “Notes” originally keading the title-page of this 
work clearly showed the spirit which guided its preparation, 
and at that time no more was meant, for it was first intended 
as a series of articles for the Journal of the Roi/al Asiatic 
Society, where the first of the series in fact appeared. This 


will account for the somewhat unsymmetrical arrangement 
of the text, as well as for the excessive disproportion in the 
length of its chapters, which would have been otherwise 
distributed and brought into shape if their embodiment into 
a compact volume had been planned from the outset, and 
if it could have been limited, as was then contemplated, to 
about one-third of the size it has ultimately attained. 

It is entirely due to the initiative of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in honouring this work with a place among its 
Asiatic Monographs that the original notes, jotted down 
in a cursory manner, definitely assumed the present form. 
A start was made to put them into type as early as 1899, but 
the printing and preparation for the press lingered on year 
after year as the striving after greater comprehensiveness 
intensified research and disclosed new facts and issues. Thus 
the subject-matter steadily increased; considerable inter¬ 
polations and additions suggested themselves and even became 
necessar}' in order to bring the work up to date in the light 
of recent discoveries. This accounts for the far greater 
length of later chapters and for the more diffused treatment 
which the subject received after the first hundred pages or 
so in comparison with the earlier ones. ^Moreover, such 
treatment was required in view of tlie opinion expressed by 
at least one eminent Oriental seliolar as to the soundness of 
my metliod and the reliability of my identihcaliuns after the 
appearance of the first part of my “Notes” in, the J.R.A.S.^ 
1897, pt. iii, pp. 551-77. I shall revert to tins point, 
however, at greater length later on ; at pre.sent it may be of 
interest to add that nearly the whole of the book, i.e. up to 
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p 656, was ready printed, and up to p. 724 set up m type, 

L the end of 1904 (cf. infra, p. 682, n. 2). But c.rcura- 
stances wliich it is needless to mention, again prevented its 
bein<r brought to a termination, and thus it lay incomplete 
till 1908. During the interval new sources of reference an 
personal investigations in situ, as well as the dies diem docet, 
had combined to bring forth new results, besides disclosing 
many imperfections and blunders which bad been perpetrated 
in the text. Atonement has been made in the shape of 
Addenda and Corrigenda, which will practically bring the 

book up to date. 

Before closing this plea of self-justification for the 
unshapely arrangement of the work, which diawback, it is 
hoped, has been somewhat diminished by a more logical 
distribution into parts and chapters introduced into the 
Table of Contents, as well as by copious cross-references 
both in the footnotes and Addenda at the end of the 
hook, it behoves me to add in extenuation of its many 
shortcomings that the work is mainly the outcome of 
plodding labour during the scanty, leisure of a long busy 
day in a tropical clime, and that it has been penned at 
an almost antipodean distance from works of reference and 
libraries. Thus, debarred from access to the principal editions 
of Ptolemy’s treatise and to numerous authorities which 
a residence at home would have placed within my reach, 
the task was rendered harder of elucidating a wide and 
new subject like the present, which I trust will readily 
be acknowledged to be bristling with difficulties hitherto 
regarded as insurmountable. 

8iome of these are referred to in the course of the 
Introduction, hut others, even more appalling, beset my 
path in the sequel. AVhile investigating remote times of 
countries, on which local records tlirow but ha/y light or 
none at all, and endeavouring to put under contribution 
foreign accounts extant in Chinese, Arabic, or other literatures, 
gradually felt that the identifications of the pi ace-iiames 
occurring in such accounts as had been proposed by their 
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European translators and commentators were for the most 
part unreliable. Thus a crucial alternative faced me—either 
to renounce availing myself of the valuable information 
contained in such accounts on the mistakenly identified 
places, for inferences based on such wrong foundations would 
be tantamount to explaining if^nottnn per Ifjnotins ; or, to 
overhaul all that had been done in the field by preceding 
labourers and do the work of identification anew. 

imagined, was by itself a heavy 
task, which considerably increased the labour and delayed 
the appearance of the book. It became no longer a question 
of elucidating Ptolem 3 '’s extra-Gangetic Geography, but also 
that of tlie Arabs and Chinese, to say nothing of the ancient 
Indus, and even of the accounts of early European travellers 
and navigators. However imperfect the results—and of its 
many defects no one is more sensible than myself—it is 
nevertheless hoped that a good and sound advance has been 
made in the identification of place-names and ethnonyms 

which, up to the present, were supposed to lie beyond the 
reach of recognition. 

No wonder that a rmlis indi(jestaqi(e moles of facts and 
information was the outcome rather than a readable sketch 
planned to catch the roving eye of tlie general reader, and 
such it does not pretend to be, so little, indeed, that precision 
in the spelling of proper names, toponyms and ethnonyms 
especiall}^ being indispensable in a work of this sort, the 
additional infliction could not be avoided of diacritical marks 
80 peculiarly irritating to the English eye. 

In a book crammed with thousands of uncouth native 
names, in a score or so of Oriental languages, an absolute 
uniformity of spelling throughout could not be e.xpected. 
All the same, considerable pains have been taken to ensure 
such an uniformity, especially in the last three-quarters of the 
volume, where, moreover, the original characters for place- 
names have been supplied in half a dozen Oriental languages, 
and the derivation of many such names added "wherJ 
practicable, which is but seldom done in historic-geographical 
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works, and, what is still more regrettable, m the very 
Gazetteers published on some of the countries treated of here. 
On careless topographical nomenclature m maps and works 
of reference the severest strictures have now and then been 
passed by many eminent Oriental scholars, so that it is hoped 
the present volume may escape criticism in that respect. 

No less pains have been taken throughout to quote the 
sources from which information has been culled and the 
authorities drawn upon, or to which obligation was to be 
acknowledged, and this in utter disregard of having to 
overload the notes with references, for in this, as in other 
fields, criticism of the source is the very foundation of 


researcli. 

Mindful, moreover, of the maxim that geography is the 
eye of history, and, vice versa, as Carlyle has somewhere 
pointed out, that history should always go hand in hand 
with geography, not a few sidelights, often from hitherto 
unpublished and even unknown sources, have been supplied 
to obscure periods of the countries treated, in so far as fell 
within the scope of the present work. Tlius, to quote but an 
instance wbicli should prove of peculiar interest to Indianists, 
is the disclosure as to the Chola kingdom haviiijjbeen brouirht 
under the supremacy of the ZdbeJ (Palembang) empire in or 
about A.n. 1077 (sec p, 624, n. 1). 

Nor has the geography of those countries received less 
attention, corroborated as it has been, not by arm-chair 
examination of often rudimentary maps and unsound 
treatises, but by the experience gained in a quarter of 
a century s residence on the very field of inquiry, intercalated 
with research and travel and aided by familiarity with nearly 
a dozen of the local languages and dialects acquired during 
the same period. Among the incidental results cf such 
labour for historic geography, may I he allowe<l to mention 
the discovery that a branch of the Mg-Kh5iig River flowed 

n 1 Gulf of Siiiin (p. 775), the evidence as to the 
** R e.\istence of a marine channel across the 

Malay Peninsula (pp. 79, 751), and of an old frequented 
trade-route over the Krah Isthmus (pp. 94, 756), etc. 
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Now, a word in justification of the graphic inetliods 
followed in connection with Ptolemaic geography, and of 
the reliability of the results attained. An eminent Indianist, 
Professor A. Barth, in a note published in the 11 n Hot in 
de dEcoh Frangai^e Extrctnc Orient (tome ii, 
p. 98, n. 4), kindly remarks en paanant, in alludiiif^ to the 
first instalment of tliese “Notes,’' which appeared in the 
J,R.A.S,^ 1897, pt. iii, that “!M, Genni ... a apphcpic 
aux co-ordonnees de Ptoleinee nn systeme de corrections 
tres-ingenieiix, tro)) infjenieiLv mhne pour etre ton/ours 
co}ivaiuc(nit** (the italics are mine). This criticism, thont^di 
flattering enough because made in a candid s]>irit, pr(‘siinial)!\' 
represents the impression received by some of the Icadiriir 
savants and Oriental scholars after a peru>al of ihe 
introductory part of llie present work which appeared in 
the Journal. It is, indeed, no wonder that the results 
briefly set forth in that article carried no more conviction 
to the scholarly reader than was openly acknowledged by 
Professor Barth. The subject I liad taken in hand was 
so amazingly difficult tliat it had long been given up as 
hopeless by more than one eminent authority, and iny 
treatment of it was so novel and so far difierent from tlie 
stereotyped methods previously followed that the 'prentice 
liand could not implicitly be trusted, at any rate until 
further jiroofs were I’orthcomlng in corroboiation of tlie 
bare results submitted in sucli a summary manner. 

Nosv, liowcver, lliere is a chaiiea' of showing a better 
case, for the mathematical proofs presen(eil in the intro¬ 
ductory section of the work have been followed by an array 
of liistorical and circumstantial evidence coverinir no less 


than G97 pages (pp. 28-724 inclusive), besides 111 page's 
(pp. 725-830 inclusive) of appendices and additional notes. 
The correctness of my identifications of the toponyms 
occurring in the Ptolemaic extra-Gangelic Gcogra[)hv is 
thus not only mathematically proven, but clieckt'd and 
counterchecked by all sorts of evidence, historical and 
otherwise, that could be gathered and brought to bear upon 
the subject. Thus, no further doubt is possible as to the 
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soundness of the method followed and the thorough reliability 

of the results attained, except in a few isolated cases which, 

owing to imperfect data or to lack of information, could 

not be satisfactorily settled. It may, indeed, be added— 

to emphasize the precision of the inatheinatical rectification 

of the Ptolemaic extra - Gangetic Geography as exhibited 

in the introductory part of the present work — that the 

Ptolemaic toponyms identified thus fit in exactly with 

the sites of similarly named places in almost every instance 

all over Indo-China. In striking confirmation of this fact 

I may point out that some Ptolemaic toponyms which in 

the early stages of ray researches proved absolutely refractory 

to identification, became by subsequent inquiry easy of 

recognition, thanks to the rectified position mathematically 

calculated for them in the Tables, which unmistakably 

indicated where the corresponding site should be looked 

for in the maps. I feel perfectly confident, tlierefore, 

that the small irreducible residuum of Ptolemaic place- 

names still doubtfully located or left unidentified in the 

course of the present work, will become capable of 

recognition to future investigators after a thorougli stud 3 '' 

of the topograpliy and ijrotohistory of tlie locality which 

has been mathematically determined for them in the Tables. 

Some instances, m which the hope just confidently expressed 

has already been realized of late, might be quoted by way 
of illustration. 


After the introductory section of this work and the 
tables had appeared in the Jounml, Mr. C. Otto llh.oden 
rea dy recognized in Balonga metropolis (No. 121, Table Vl 

!r lial-Awjue or C'ha-ban (see the 

• ■ .5., 1899, pp. (j6.5~6), whereas in the Journal cited 
above the identification with “ Qui-nhon or Clia-ban ” had 

teen proposed by myself merely as the result of a preliminary 
and necessarily but superficial, inquiry, based on a com- 

T^bk V for /"^thematically ascertained in 

lab e y f^or Balonga and the few data I had at hand relative 
to that locality, among which did not yet figure the 
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original name Bal-Anrjice, but simply the new-fangled ones 
imposed by the Annamese after their conquest of the place. 
Thus, further investigation carried out by Mr. Blagden 
proved the correctness of the location of Balonga metropolis 
I had set forth in the Tables on the basis of mere raiithe- 
matical calculation, and supplied the explanation of the 
hitherto puzzling Ptolemaic toponym. 

Again, the same introductory section of this work, as well 

as an article of mine on “Shun and Siam” which almost 

contemporaneously appeared in the Asiatic Quartert^ Review 

(January, 1898, pp. 145-63), elicited from iMr. R. F. St. Andrew 

St. John the suggestion that the initial syllable Be in 

Ptolemaic toponyms, especially rivers on the east coast of 

the Bay of Bengal, seemingly represented the Moh (Peguan) 

Bi meaning a ‘river’ (see this writer’s papers in the Asiafic 

Quarterhj^ Review for April, 1898, p. 424, and in the “ Actes 

du Onzieme Congres International des Orientalistes,” 2*^“^= 

section, Paris, 1898, p. 220). Acting upon this suggestion, 

which proved correct in several cases (though by no° means 

in such a wide application as Mr. St. Andrew St. John had 

surmised; see Appendix 11 , p. 728 infra), I was soon able to 

recognize in the Ptolemaic Besynga River (Nos. 58, 187) the 

Moh terras Bi-ching, Biasing (Bt~df6in), meaning ‘ Elephant 

River, and, by antonomasia, Sindhura or EravatT (Irawaddy). 

Thus the identification of the Besynga River with the Salween 

I had proposed at the outset (Table Ill, No. 58, and 

Table IX, No. 187, in the J.R.A.S., 1897, pt. iii) had’to be 

abandoned in favour of the later one witli the Irawaddy 

(vide infra. Appendix II, sect. 1, and Addenda, p. 750 
note to p. 75). 


Among the singularly obdurate place-names and ethnonyms 
before unaecribed, which I myself succeeded in identifying 
after the introductory part of the present work first appeared 
in print, thanks to the location mathematically calculated for 
them in the Tables, the following may be mentioned :_ 

No. 84, Palanda; Nos. 85 and 185, Palandas River: 
which, taken at the outset to refer to Perak and the Perak 
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River respectively, could afterwards be explained by the 
presence to this day in that neighbourhood of tribes known 
by the name of B^Iandas^ BlandaSj or Belendas, to which 
evidently the two Ptolemaic toponyms must be traced (see 
infra^ Appendix II, sect. 2, and Addenda, note to p. 97). 

No. 123. Zabai or Zaba, in which I have recognized the 
Svdi\_-thdp^ district, the Skih-pci or Sz-hei of Chinese records 
{vide infrOy Appendix II, sect. 4, and Addenda, note to 
p. 217, 1. 11 from bottom). 

No. 218. Bamassai, or Babasai, people, an ethnonym I have 
since found to survive in the present Tamansni tribe of Upper 
Burma (see Appendix II, sect. 5). 

No. 147. Palura, of which I have discovered the historical 
continuation in Paloor village, above the mouth of the 

Gan jam (see Addenda, note to p. 47, 11. 7-9). 

No. /O. Posinara, which I have connected with the 

capital of the ancient Peh-tsz State in West Yun-nan (see 

Appendix III, p. 739). 

No. 125. Satyron Islands, which I have ultimately 

identified with the Sidntan or Sijdtan insular group, the 

Hsi-tung of Chinese records, known to European navigators 

as the Great (or Northern) Anambas {vide infra^ pp. 707 
et seqq.) 

The above Ptolemaic place-names and ethnonyms I have 
purposely chosen in regions far apart, ranging from the east 
coast of India to the Eastern Archipelago, in order to 
exemplify how al over such a wide area the mathematical 
results arrived at m the Tables prove remarkably correct. 

the Archipelago, the evidence collected in the body of the 

text, when it will be seS thlt subjoined in the 

the Ptolemaic names and the identir'^r^^^T'^r''® 
tor them is in almost every case s °"*i " 

ttte face of the proofs ga^d t tXrS If 
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text, appendices, and additional notes, in support of the 
results obtained by the matheraatical method of treatment of 
Ptolemy’s extra-Gangetic Geography explained in the intro¬ 
ductory part of the book, it is now legitimate to hope the 
unbiassed reader will agree that it is not here a question of 
a fictitious — however ingenious — disguising of Ptolemy’s 
geography under deceitful vestures, but of a genuine, sound 
interpretation of the same which may confidently be relied 
upon ; which is the only possible one, not only in theory, but 
also in actual fact, for it is the true and correct one. This 
can hardly be gainsaid in view furthermore of the fact that 
some of the Ptolemaic place-names belong to languages still 
occurring, or known to have existed, in the countries in 
which they have respectively been located (see Appendix II). 
I may, moreover, personally testify, after over a dozen years’ 
experience of, and steady work on, the basis of tlie plan of 
matheraatical rectification adopted, that I was unable to 
detect any serious shortcoming in the location of the 
Ptolemaic toponyras, etc., calculated as sho^-n in the Tables. 
The Ptolemaic sphinx, when repeatedly interrogated, has 
seldom given an equivocal response, while the rectified 
results of its data hardly ever failed me as a trustworthy 
guide to identification. As will be seen, it is entirely due 
to this framework of mathematically determined base-points 
that the riddle of Ptolemaic extra - Gangetic Geography 
became for the first time capable of solution. I have pointed 
out above that even when the method I have adopted most 
seemed to miss its purpose, it supplied by aid of inquiry the 
sought for clue to identification ; hence it will perhaps not be 
overrating its soundness to state that in the few cases still 
left doubtful it may yet disclose to future investigators the 
right way out of the maze. 

In the face of such issues I can unhesitatingly recojumend 
the substantiated results I have arrived at as thorouj^hlv 
worthy of reliance, and feel no misgiving as to my long and 
wearying task having been performed in vain. For, thanks 
to the towns, peoples, and tribes mentioned by Ptolemy in 
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the wide area covered by the present volume, invaluable 
sidelights are supplied to the ancient history of a region for 
which extant records do not go back, in the most favourable 
instances, further than the fifth or sixth century a.d. By 
virtue of Ptolemy's geographic lists, however arid they may 
be, it will thus be possible to carry back the history of those 
lands to the first century of our era. Accordingly, the section 
of the Ptolemaic treatise devoted to extra-Gansretic India 
fulfils even nowadays its purpose by supplying a new sub¬ 
stratum to the history of the Indo-Chinese and Archipelagan 
countries j and it is perhaps not too sanguine to anticipate 
that future historiographers of those lands may see their 
way to adopt the Ptolemaic data as the starting-point for 
their inquiries and narratives to which, even for later periods 
where authentic records fail or are but fragmentary, they 

should^ be at times of help in understanding the political 
condition of the country. 

Nor will the advantages of the present elucidation of 

tolemaic extra-Gangetic Geography remain confined to the 

historian, for the ethnographer and philologist will also find 

erem some food for speculation, of which Appendix II 

below IS merely intended to supply a foretaste with a view 
to stimulate further inquiry. 

sJmI how^yev 

it elueLt"’ of ^ow, in so far as 

geofiranht sh" department of historical 

the^studv’of^ retrospective value for 

le study of certain historic, linguistic, ethnologic and 

it m countries it deals with ° Hence 

It may be hoped that, even on thiQ r> j i 

study of the Ptolemaic -eographv of Fn 

"a "s r'rr.ir -r • 
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be acknowledged to him who has left us so complete 
a description of the eastern part of the hahitabilis as known 
in his own time; who has sedulously collected about it and 
recast the notions of all his predecessors and contemporaries ; 
who was always on the look out for fresh information from 
the navigators and traders returning from India and the 
Far East (see his lib. i, chaps. 11-14 and 17); and who, 
finally^ has bequeathed to posterity the roost comprehensive 
and complete record of Eastern countries, towns, nations, 
tribes, itineraries, trade-routes, and of historic, linguistic, 
ethnologic, and geographical facts that the ancient Greek 
and Latin world can boast of. It is to all this—let us 
emphasize it—that we owe, among other important dis¬ 
closures, the one now incontrovertibly established in these 
pages, that Western trade pushed along the China coast, 
at least as far as Hang-chou harbour, since the beginning 
of the Christian era, that is, at a much earlier date than 
has hitherto been imagined or suspected by our own savants. 
It is therefore only fitting that the present work, which owes 
its being to the labours of the Alexandrine geographer, 
should not be issued from the press without paying this 
reverent homage to him. 

As shown on its title-page, this volume is merely devoted 
to Further India and the Indo-Malay Archipelago, albeit 
the Tables cover a far wider field, including China and 
Central Asia. Though the identifications of the Ptolemaic 
place-names and ethnonyms pertaining to these regions have 
been revised in the light of further inquiries w'hich I made 
after the publication in the J.R.A.S., 1897, pt. iii, of the 
first instalment of the present work, and are now for the 
most part reliable, nevertheless they cannot be considered as 
final till the volume to be devoted to such regions, which 
has now been for some time in preparation, has been passed 
through the press. 

As regards the schematic map accompanying the present 
volume, it is the same as originally appeared in the Joiirnai. 
Although it would now require substantial alterations to bring 
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it into keeping with the text as it now stands, it has been 
preferred, in order not to further delay the appearance of the 
book, to leave the map as it is, instead—as might have been 
better—of supplying a revised one. As an offset, however, 
against this drawback, I have added a larger special map 
of Indo-China proper and the Indo-Malay Archipelago, 
exhibiting, not only the Ptolemaic in particular, but also the 
other Greek and Latin, as well as the early Indii, Arabic, 
and Chinese, knowledge of that region, recast in the liglit of 
the researches embodied in the present work. This, it is 

hoped, may prove a valuable addition and help to grasp the 
principal results attained. 


Before concluding, I feel it my duty to express my deepest 
obligations to the Royal Asiatic Society for the honour of its 
high patronage accorded to this volume, to its Council and 
Secretary for valuable assistance and suggestions, and last 
but not least, to the printers’ reader for tbe very great 
pains he has taken, with remarkable success, in seeing the 
present work, bristling with enormous typographical difficulties 

mrat/^ri press, with com- 

paratively an insignificant number of misprints. 

cri ks O “'e judgment of 

S«"eral public, regretting 

honestlyertTt7d7^T^'‘-“"'’ ‘i"’® 

tl7 e7or.nou H 7^ : extenuation of such shortcomings 

he enoimous difficulties of multifarious kinds with which 
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FURTHER INDIA 


AND 

INDO-MALAT ARCHIPELAGO. 


1. Introductiox. 

i\[i ritrovai per uua selva oscura 

Che la diritta via era smarrita. 

Dante: Jnft^rno, i, 1. 

Having been for years past engaged in researches on the 
early history of Siam and its border countries, I had, us 
a matter of course, to go into their ancient geography— 
a hitherto unexplored field—and this naturally led me to 
a study of the documents that the Western geographers of 
antiquity left ua, more especially Ptolemy, who gives us 
the first collection of anything like authentic data on the 
countries in question. Thus it came to pass that I found 
myself hopelessly entangled in the “ selva selvaggia, ed 
aspra e forte of Ptolemy’s geography of India extra- 
Gan gem. I must confess that the results attending my 
first attempts at interpreting this portion of the work of 
the great Alexandrian were far from encouraging. Tliis 
was, however, to be expected, seeing that even master hands 
like those of Klaproth, Cunningham, Yule, Lassen, and 
others, whilst meeting with fair success in identifying 
Ptolemy’s names of places west of the meridian of the 
Ganges, had failed to evolve the slightest order out of the 
chaos of his trans-Gangetic geography, and to locate with 
certainty even a single one of the numerous cities he names 
beyond the outskirts of the Gulf of Bengal. The more 
eastern portion of Ptolemy’s geography came, therefore, 
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to be looked upon as utterly unreliable, if not fantastic; 
and the severest strictures were passed on the great 
cosmologist and geographer, to the effect that he had made 
a luess of his eastern longitudes and latitudes, coined names 
of cities and peoples out of his fancy, confused islands and 
continents, making pretence to a knowledge of regions 
which his contemporaries had never reached, and on which 
they possessed but second-hand information of the vaguest 
possible character. 

But when I noticed the wide difference of opinion 
existing among Ptolemy’s expounders and commentators as 
to the identification of bis names of cities, gulfs, and even 
regions (some going so far as to connect his Sfagnus Sinus 
with the Gulf of Bengal, his coast of Sinai with that of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Kattigara with Kesho in Tonkin, and 
even with Xottawaringin in Borneo, Serika with the Peguan 
coast, and so forth), I at once realized the impossibility 
of reaching any definite goal by following paths so widely 
diverging; and I confess that I began then to ask myself 
whether granted that Ptolemy had muddled—his com¬ 
mentators and would-be elucidators had not, despite their 
zeal and learning and evident good-faith, often made 
confusion worse confounded. 


The reason w hy Ptolemy’s trans-Gangetic geography should 
have given rise to so much controversy is plain enough: it 
IS to be found in the methods of treatment it received—at 
mes far too theoretical on one side, and far too empiric on 
the other; but always, and invariably, too scholastically 
uniform and systematic. Thus the most faithful of Ptolemy’s 
vo arics, t e sincerest of his admirers, ever missed the goal, 
espite the deep learning and indefatigable research they 
brought to bear on the arduous subject: some in unsuc^ 

anSl^I correction 

v!fn eti! 7 r “‘"d others in the 

fit in in ” making his geographical nomenclature 

he gives with by simply connecting the names 

the latter. ^ esignated by similar appellations in 
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As regards the first method, if susceptible of fairly 
successful application to the countries lying west of the 
Indus, it becomes utterly unfit for the more eastern portion 
of the hahitahiliSf where Ptolemy’s measurement errors are 
far from being constant and uniform as might be anticipated, 
the position of places here depending on much more im¬ 
perfect data; whereby it ensues that the amount of error 
must he detected and determined in almost every particular 
instance if anything like approximation is to be arrived at. 
Now this can onlj’' he done by a careful selection and 
individuation of the principal stations of Ptolemy’s system; 
the ratio of error in intermediate points between the base 
stations thus established will then be reduced to a niinimuin, 
so as to allow, in the majority of cases, of a satisfactory 
identification of the same. 

I purposely say in the majority, and not in the totality 
of cases, because, in spite of the rectification tlius effected of 
Ptolemy’s positions of his geographical elements, some of 
the hitter will yet prove refractory to identification, owing 
partly to our still deficient geographical knowledge of some 
parts of Further India; and more—nay, principally—to our 
lack of reliable historical data on the past of the same 
regions, which often prevents us from tracing modern names 
of places back to the designation they bore in Ptolemy’s 
time, so as to recognize them in his lists. 

This is, indeed, the greatest drawback in a studj’’ of the 
subject under consideration ; for many towns, marts, etc., 
which had existed, and even flourished, at that pei iod, and 
were recorded by our eminent geographer, have now dis¬ 
appeared from the face of the earth, as well as from the 
memory of man; while others have changed several times 
their names, each change being often into a different 
language, according to the race of people under whose sway 
they successively fell, and are now unrecognizable under 
their modern appellations. To this must he added the 
transformation that names of places have undergone in the 
mouths of travellers speaking different tongues, especially 
at that remote period when geographical science was still 
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in its iofancy ; not to speak of the alterations caused in 
their spelling as originally adopted in the work of our 
author, by its passing through the ordeal of a legion of 
copyists, often innocent of geographical knowledge; so that 
the wonder is rather—after all these difficulties have been 
considered—that any of Ptolemy’s names’ of places could 
now stand the test of identification at all. 

Yet I trust to be able to show in the sequel that, despite 
so many drawbacks, Ptolem 5 ^’s geography of the India 
extra-Gangem is still capable of fairly accurate interpre¬ 
tation, provided it is carried on on the lines mentioned 
above ; and that, once the amount of error as to his 
fundamental stations has been determined, it is possible 
to push the w'ork w’ith equal success outside the limits of 
that field, even up to the scarcely as yet knowm regions of 
^ estern China and Central Asia. It w'ill then appear bow' 
great was Ptolemy s knowledge of these remote countries 
at so early a time as his, and how careful his handling 
of the data he had at his disposal; as well as bow'^ little 
he deserved the strictures passed upon him and his work by 
commentators who did not know how to avail theraselvJs 
of the precious materials accumulated by him. 

^ regard to the second method of interpreting 
to emy s geography, its shortcomings are too evident to 
need pointing out here. Its inevitable failure with respect 
to Incba was well exemplified at the hands of Lassen, who 
thought that all that was needed was to compare tlm 
ancien an modern names of places to connect the tw^o. 

roceed.ng on sounder critical principles, Cuniiingham and 
lule far better succeeded in interpreting Ptolemy’s data, 

of InP ^ explanation of his geography 

Yet McCrindle, whil'e 

“ is undluBtedl ^ Yule’s map of ancient India 

•oduced.” 'I a'yo * ' [1S8S] 

avow that “the result is far from 


produced,” has to 
encourajrinfr ” 

As a 
G 


an .ret iri.clrra^a I'tolemy’s trans- 

nO.K ^cogtaphy. whetr treated according to tl.; method 
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of error ill Ptolemy’s 
northera portion of 
cleterinincd, that its 
the work far out of 


laid down in the present paper, presents perhaps fewer 
difiScultics than the cis-Gangetic portion. The only real 
hard crux I met with, after having succeeded in identilying 
some of Ptolemy’s principal stations of Indo-China, was 
the determination of the amount of his shortening of the 
Malay Peninsula and of the lower portion of the Cochin- 
Chinese headland in favour of the Arakan-Biirmeso and 
Tonkinese coasts respectively. 

On the other hand, the amount 
latitudes and longitudes in the 
Indo - China could be so neatly 
rectification enabled me to extend 
the limits originally contemplated, which included nothing 
beyond the outskirts of Southern Indo-China and Malay 
Peninsula, a region of which I can speak with some 
personal knowledge. If success led me further than 

I intended, and carried me on to China and Central Asia, 
countries to the knowledge of which I cannot and do 
not make the slightest claim or pretence, I wish it to be 
distinctly' understood, ere I proceed, that I do not consitler 
that extra portion of my work by ati}'^ inoans complete ; 
and if I gave it a place in ray map and in the present 
sketch, it was in order to show the correctness of the plan 
on which I have worked out Ptolem\'’s geography of Indo- 
China, even when tested on a m\ich larger scale. Hence 
I did not concern myself with it beyond wliat had 
relation with trade routes in Ptolemy’s time, a subject on 
which I lay great stress, as I think it by far the most 
important gain to geographical science resulting from this 
study, and an entirely novel discovery most likely to alter 
the opinions generally held hitherto as to the easternmost 
limits of the knowledge of the world possessed b}' the 
ancients, and of their trade relations. 

This is all I could do under tlie unfavourable circum¬ 
stances in which I am placed, of living in a far-away 
country out of reach of anj'^ well-stocked library containing 
the literature that has reference to the countries in question. 
Therefore, I gladly leave it to scholars versed in the lore 
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of China and Central Asia to complete the investigation 
and fill in the blanks I have left. Por the same reason 
I have had no access to any of the standard works bearing 
on Ptolemy's geography, and have had to carry on all my 
calculations of rectification of Ptolcmy^s geographical co¬ 
ordinates of positions on the base of the figures applied in 
McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy,” 
1885 edition—a work embodying, as far as I can judge, 
nearly all that is known on the subject up to the present 
date, and which I have followed throughout as far as the 
portion of Ptolemy's geograph)'’ treated on here is concerned. 
In the course of my labours I detected two misprints in it 
which somewhat led me astray at first, but which I have 
since corrected. The first regards the longitude of Parisara 
which is given as 179° on page 225, a mistake for 149° 
and the other the longitude of the mouth of the river 
Aspithra (page 244), printed as 170°, whereas it should be 
173° or 175°. I trust I have not fiilleu a victim to other 
possible misprints in that book, in the determination of the 
position of some other of Ptolemy^s stations. Should, how¬ 
ever, this prove to be the case, I would ask the indulgence 
of the reader, on the score that I had no means at my 

disposal to verify all such figures as I have taken from 
McCrindle's Book. 


With these premises and reservations, I shall now proceed 
to explain as summarily as possible the method adopted in 
ray inquiry, and the means through which I arrived -it 
the solution of most of the intricate prohle.ns connected 
with tlie subject under coiisidoration. 

I first took up the study of Ptolemy’s trans-Gan.i-elic 
geography, in so far as bad relation with the Gulf of 
hinm and the Malay Peninsula, as early as 1887- but 
1 soon found out the inapplicability here of the foiannlas 
proposed for the correction of Ptolemy’s co-ordinates of 

S7red “ ‘Y' few identifications 

PtSs lu •' “P to that date of 

of Zabai, connected bv Ynl^. .«;fi o - exception 

ecitu D) y ule with Cauipa, w thout, however 
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attempting to definitel^^ locate its position with any dogroe 
of precision. This prevented me from forminfr juiy estiimite 
of tlm nmount of Ptolemy’s error in longitude und latitude 
at that point, so the latter could not be used as a ba.se station 
for tlie purpose I intended. I had, in fact, by tliat time 
found out that no advance was possible in this direction 

s stcitious ut least could bo icloiitifitHl 

and located with sufliciont accuracy on the Gulf of Siam 

or the Cochin-Chinese coast, so as to give an exact idea of 
1 tolemy’s amount of error in these far-away region.^, and 

to furnish a clue to the detection and reelitication of the 
errors in neighbouring stations. 

So far, die most easterly point in Ptolemy’s system that 
could be fixed upon with an 3 ' degree of precision, was the 
delta of the Ganges, wliich was therefore considered as 
the )ie jj/us ultra of all possible correct inter]iretaf ion ot 
ancient classic geography. As I was at the time—d('spit(‘ 
the most assiduous efforts—unable to discover any reliabh^ 

. to give up Ptolemy in utter 

discouragement, for I well saw that nothing could he done 

until such a point was found out. With this object in 

view, I, more unremittingly than ever, continued my studv 

and collection of old records concerning the.se countries, 

confident that, should I arrive at establishing what were 

the principal marts and emporiums of trade that exi.sfed 

on tbe.se coasts in Ptolemy’s time, and under what name-, 

1 would most likely, unless Ptolemy’s names of ]oealili<’s 

were nothing but mere chimerical fancies, be able to 

recog-nize some one of them in his lists, wbetluu' in its 

genuine or modified garb. I need not tell how glad I wa.s 

when some years afterwards — not a few tho'iigh_my 

exertions were rewarded, and by the end of 18h5 I was abU* 

to identity, witli absolute certainty, Ptolemy’s Akadra and 

Pithonobaste witli the J^ay of Jvo: Tron 01 ^ Xa-J)ran (the 

Kadrurj of the Arab navigators of the ninth ceiiturv) 

corresponding to the present Hutkm on the Kambojan coast 

of the Gulf of Siam; and Paiitairneas (French spellin-) 

or Pauthai-rmls (“ golderi-wallcd citadel”), near bv the 
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initial point from which Hindu c.vil.zat.on spread out 
over Kamhoja. as I shall show in the sequel, and of which 
the present Hatlen and Ko: Tron bay were the port the 
most remarkable emporium of trade on the Gulf of Siam 
from the highest antiquity up to the beginning of the 
last century. This successful piece of work soon led me 
to the identification of Samarade, Zabai, Aganagara, Takola, 
and other principal stations of Ptolemy on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula and Cochin-China. I became then aware 
of a new and important feature of Ptolemy's geography of 
these countries, namely, that it discloses to us the positions 
of the outposts occupied at that early time by Southern 
Indian colonists who were then just at the outset of the 
exploits by which their civilization was subsequently spread 
all over the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Karaboja, Campa, 
and the Malay Archipelago in general ; and thus we are 
supplied with the solution of an ethnological mystery that 
could not hitherto be penetrated. 

The other important feature that I discovered afterwards 
was that of the overland routes that Western traders followed 
at that earl}^ period, most of which were hitherto not only 
unknown, but hardly even dreamed of. The rest of the 
task proved comparatively easy, and I need not weary the 
reader any further with tlie r^cii of my personal ex¬ 
periences in this matter, beyond adding that the ultimate 
result of all of them was this preliminary essay, with the map 
that accompanies it. Neither of these, as yet so incomplete 
and imperfect, would I dare to send to the press were I not 
confident that, even in their present humble and uncouth 
form, they may prove interesting and useful to lovers of 
Oriental research. This is the only reason that induced 
me to decide on their immediate publication, rather than 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity when leisure and 

less deficiency, of means of study would have permitted me 
to considerably improve them. 
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2. Calculations. 

Though the process of rectificatiou of Ptolemy’s measure¬ 
ment errors—on the co-ordinates of his fundamental stations 
and on the intermediate places between two successive co¬ 
ordinates taken as base-lines—is sufficiently shown in the 
map hereto appended, a brief exposition of the method of 
calculation followed for the determination of the error at 
the principal stations will perhaps render the process 
clearer and more readily understood. We shall then begin 
at Akadra the starting-point, which in our case proved 
the true key to the mystery that shrouded Ptolemy’s truns- 
Gangetic geography. The longitude adopted for this 
harbour in the present study is 104® 21' E. Greenwich, 
which corresponds to the actual anchorage of ships during 
the south-west monsoon in front of Ilatlen. 

The other base meridian vrorked upon in conjunction 
with Akadra is that passing through the centre of the 
Gangetic delta and the median mouth of the Ganges called 
Xamherikhon by our author, and supposed to correspond 
to the Barabanga estuary, for which the longitude adopted 
here is 89® 30' E.^ Recently Rylauds, in his elucidation of 
Ptolemy’s geography—a book which deserves recognition,- 
and from which I have derived useful hints as to the 
graphical method of treating Ptolemy’s geography, although 
unable to accept his formula of reduction or his estimate 
of the true equivalent of Ptolemy’s 180*^ as fit for my 
purpose — assigned long. 90° E. to Kamberikhon, which 
is evidently too much east of the centre of the delta. 
A glance at a map of Bengal will convince one of this. 
The longitude adopted by me for Kamberikhon, not only 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the centre of the 
delta, but also sensibly coinciding with the axis of the 
lower course of the Barabanga, must evidently lie within 

f 

* All longitudes referred to in tlie present sketeh are computed from the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

* “The Geograplty of Ptolemy elucidated,” by T. G. Rylands. {Dublin, 1893.) 
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a fow minutes of the true one as intended by Ptolemy 
The calculation then proceeds as follows :— 


Longitude. —Base Akadra—Kamberikhon. 


Vtoleiny’s. True. 

Kamberikhon. Long. 146'^ 30' E. 89° 30 

Akadra. „ 107° 104° 21' 

Diff. 20° 30' 14° 5r 


whence we obtain a formula of correction for Ptolemy’s 
longitudes between Kamberikhon. and Akadra : 


14° 51' 
20° 30' 


0*725 X Ptol. long. (a). 


Determination of the longitude oj Agaiiagara. 

A. By formula (a) from Kamberikhon. 

Kamberikhon. Ptol. loug. 146° 30' 

Aganagara. ,, „ 169 

Diff. ~2^'^' X 0*725 (a) = 16° IS' 
True long. Kamberikhon -f- 89° 30' 

Corrected long. Aganagara 105° 48' 

B. By formula (a) from Akadra. 

Aganagara. Ptol. long. 169° 

Akadra. „ ,, 167° 

Diff. 2° X 0*725 (a) = 1° 27' 

True long. Akadra + 104° 21' 
Corrected long. Aganagara 105° 48' 
which is the exact longitude of Hanoi. —— 


detei 


Latitudes 

regards latitudes, let 


'tnme a 


«1S, by way of trial, now 

Akadra T. '“r" Kamberikhon and 

Ka J assumed for the 

Kamberikhon is 22° 24' N., correspondiii 


present for 
g to that of the 
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viUage called Byracally on the maps, which may be 

Kamberikhon itself, and if not, must be not very far from 

the mark; considering that nearly eighteen centuries have 

elapsed from the time of collection of Ptolemy’s data, and 

that at that period the delta could not be so far advanced 

southwards as at present. The figure assumed here wiU 

be, however, checked in due course ; as we shall see, the 

error in latitude between the parallels of Eamberikhon 

and Akadra is far from being uniformly distributed. We 
have, then— 

Ptolemy’s. True. 

Kamherikhon, Lat. 18® 40' 22® 24' K. 

Akadra (Hatlen). ,, 4 ° 45 ' jqo 22 ' 

Diff. 13° 55' 12® ^ 

whence a formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 

between Kamherikhon and Akadra = ^ — 0’8647. 

13® 55' 

Applying this by way o£ trial to the determination of the 
latitude of Aganagara, we obtain— 

Aganagara. Ptol. lat. 16® 20' N. 

Akadra. „ „ 4° 45' 

Biff. 11° 35' X 0-8647 = 10® 1' 

True latitude Akadra + 10° 22' 
Corrected latitude of Aganagara 20° 23' 


Now the true latitude of Aganagara (Hanoi) is 21® 2', 
whereby we see that there is an error in the result of the 
above calculation of 39' less. This we shall be able to 
account for hereafter, and show that it is due to the 
excessive lengthening by Ptolemy of the coast of Arakau 
and Pegu between Chittagong and Cape Negrais; and, 
correspondingly, of the Tonkinese coast, whence the 
comparatively southern position resulting for Aganagara. 
But having made certain that the latter is really Hanoi, 
both by the approximation obtained in the determination of 
Its geographic co-ordinates and by every other indication. 
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as shall be shown in due course, we must correct the error 
and adopt its true latitude of 21 ® 2 ', so as to be able to use 
it as another base-point in the calculations that follow. 

The next step is to find the relation of Ptolemy’s and 
true latitudes between Akadra and Aganagara. This stands 
as follows:— 

Ptolemy’s. True, 

Aganagara (Hanoi), Lat. 16° 20* 21° 2 

Akadra (HatTen). „ 10 ° 2 2* 

Difif. n°”35' 10 ° 40' 


whence the correction for Ptolemy's latitudes between the 

10° 40* 

above two stations = —--, = 0*92 (^), 

11 35 


Ptolemy’s equator deduced from this formula of correction 
would correspond to 5° 58' true North Latitude. This, 
we may observe, closely agrees with the result that could 
be obtained from Ceylon, where Ptolemy’s equator passes 
through Nubartha (Barberyn), the true latitude of which 
is 6 ° 30 N. ; and will do for our purpose, as shall be 
proved b}' subsequent researches. 

That neither the error of latitude between the parallels of 

Aka^a and Aganagara, nor that in longitude between the 

meridians of Akadra and Kamberikhon, is uniform, is 

proved by the displacement of Cape Temala (Negrais)' too 

far east and south. This better results from the following* 
calculations:— ^ 

Akadra (IlatTen). Ptol. long. 167° 0' E. 

Cape Temala (Negrais). „ I 570 20 ' 

Biff. go ^0' 


Applying to this the formula of correction (a) found above 
or longitudes, we have : 9° 40' x 0 -25 ^ 7 ° Sub- 
tracting this result from the true longitude of Akadra 
(^Hatien), we obtain 104° 21'—7° ^ 97° 2lNor the longitude 

Ltte longitude the 
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is 94® 22' E.; whence we see that Ptolemy’s displacement 
of this cape is about 3® too far East. 

Its displacement in latitude is shown by the following :— 

Cape Temala. Ptol. lat. 8 ° 0 ' 

Akadra (Hatlen). „ „ 4° 45' 

Diff. 

Applying to this the formula of correction for Ptolemy’s 
latitudes found above (^), we obtain— 

3° 15' X 0*92 ^ 2® 59' 

True lat. Akadra (Hatien) + 10® 22 ' 

Corrected lat. Cape Temala (Negrais) 13® 21 ' 

The true latitude for this cape adopted in the present study 
being 16® N., it follows that Ptolemy’s displacement of the 
same was nearly 3® further south than its true position. 
We see then that he lengthened the coast of Arakan and 
Pegu as far as Cape Negrais at the expense of the western 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, which thereby becomes 
represented shorter than it really is ; and that therefore 
the latitudes given by him for stations north of the 
parallel of Cape Negrais (Temala) must be corrected to 
a greater extent than those of the places situated to the 
south of the same parallel. 

Before, however, attempting to find what the new formula 
of correction should he, let us see whether the same rule 
applies to the coast of Tonkin, and in general all over 
the intermediate regions. In order to do this, let us 
prolong the parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais)—the latitude 
of which is 8 ® N. Ptol. =; 16® N. true as shown above—as 
far as the Annamite coast. We see then that it intersects 
the latter a little below Tiirun (Tourane of French maps) 
and the homonymous bay, noted from the earliest time as 
a much frequented port on that coast, and which I have 
identified with Ptolemy’s Throana. The latitude he assigns 
to Throana being 8 ® 30' N., namely, just a little above the 
pairallel now under consideration, we obtain thus a con¬ 
firmation that the said parallel, marking the 8° of Nortli 
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Latitude in Ptolemy's system, actually corresponds to 
tile 16 th parallel of true latitude in our maps. The con¬ 
sequence is that the coast of Tonkin and northern Annam 
has undergone at Ptolemy’s hands the same lengtliening 
at the expense of the southern as the corresponding coast 
on the eastern side of the Gulf of Bengal. A single 
formula of correction will then do for Ptolemy^s latitudes 
of all places situated further north than his 8th parallel 
or our 16 th parallel of North Latitude. This formula can 
be easily deduced from a comparison of the latitude of 
Cape Temala (Negrais) with that of Aganagara (Flanoi), 
as follows:— 


Aganagara (Hanoi). 
Cape Temala (Negrais), 


Ptolemy’s 

Lat. 16 ^ 20' 
„ 8 ^ 0 ' 
Liff. 8° 20' 


whence 


r 


8 ^ 20 


. = 0*6 (\). 


True. 

21 ° r 

16 ° 0' 

5°T 


This formula of correction, when tested all over the geo¬ 
graphical field under consideration, was found to apply to 
all places situated by Ptolemy above his 8th parallel, even 
as far up as Mongolia and Central Asia. From \t we 
may deduce the correct latitude for Kamberikhon, as 


Kamberikhon. 
Aganagara (Hanoi). 


Ptol. lat. 18 ° 40 ' N. 
16 ° 20' 






Diff. 2° 20' X 0-6 (\) r 24 ' 
True lat. Aganagara (Hanoi) + 21° 1' 

Corrected lat. of Kamberikhon 22° 25 ' 

But a more correct result would be obtained from the lati- 
of Cape Temala (Negrais) takeu us a base, thus — 

Kamberikhon. Ptol. lat. 18» 40 ' N. 

Cape Temala (Negrais).' „ 30 q* 


Diff. 10° 40' X 0-6 (\) = O’ 24' 
irue^at. Cape Temala (Negrais) + 16° O' 

Corrected lat. of Kamberikhon ^°” 24 ' 
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which checks the figure assumed for the latitude of the 
hitter place at the outset of our calculations. 

Identification of Solana.—As a test for our formula of 
correction for Ptolemy's latitudes north of the parallel 
of Cape Temala (Negrais), let us look up the meridian of 
Aganagara (Hanoi) in our map; we will find Ptolemy's 
Solana, for which he gives— 

liOng. 169° 0* E, (same as Aganagara). 

Lat. 37° 30' N. 

Reducing the latter according to formula (\), we get 33° 43' 
corrected North Latitude, which;on the meridian of Aganagara 
(Hanoi = 105° 48' true E. Long.), brings us within 2' or 3' of 
Hsi-ho or Hsi-ho-Hsien, near the Si-niu river in Shen-si. 
This Ilsi-ho, we may then reasonably conclude, is Ptolemy's 
Solana, a fact confirmed, moreover, by the similarity of names, 
as Hsi-ho was, in our author's time, known as Shang-/u. 

Identification of Sera Metropolis.—But supposing this to 
be a mere haphazard coincidence, let us test formulas (a) 
and (\) together for the position of Sera Metropolis. The 
co-ordinates given hy Ptolemy for the latter are— 

Longitude. 

Ptolemy’5. True. 

Sera Metropolis 177° E. — 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 169° 105° 48' E. 

DiflP. ~'8° 

By formula (a) 8° x 0*725 = + 5° 48' 

Corrected long, of Sera Metropolis 111° 36' 


Latitude. 



Ptolemy’s. 

1 

'rue. 

Sera Metropolis 

38° 35' N. 

> 



Aganagara (Hanoi). 

16° 20' 

21 ° 

r N, 

Diff. 

22° 15' 



By formula (\) 22° 15' 

X 0*6 = + 

13° 

21 ' 

Corrected lat. of Sera 

Metropolis 

34° 

22 ' 
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The resulting position for Sera Metropolis is therefore : 

Long. 111° 36* E. Lat. 34® 22 N. 

/ 

This position, when looked for on a map of China, will 
he seen to fall a little to the south-west of Honan-fu in 
Honan, and therefore sensibly correctly near the site of 
where stood Lo-yang, which, it is well known, was the 
capital of China previous to and during the Han dynasty 
(a.d. 25-221), namely, exactly at the time that Ptolemy 
collected his data. I would not go so far as to say that 
the position here obtained is quite correct to a minute; 

I do not find Lo-yang marked in the maps of China 
lying at my disposal, and therefore cannot judge of its 
exact position ; but all works on China agree in saying 
it lays somewhere to the west of the present Honan-fu. 
Hence the position just found must be correct within less 
than half a degree of either longitude or latitude. Such 
a surprising approximation will be obtained for the majority 
of the places named by Ptolemj" in the region situated 
northwards of the parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais), after 
the above formulas of correction have been applied ; and 

by this means they may be identified in nearly every 
instance. 

The longitudes, however, present some complications in 
this field, owing to several slight errors affecting the inter¬ 
mediate regions between the meridians of Akadra and 
Kamberikhon. Such errors, nevertheless, are found, as in 
the case of latitude errors between Aganagara and Akadra, 
to compensate themselves to such an extent as not to 
sensibly alter the proportion of the whole. I shall explain 
this by an example. For instance, in latitude we find 
the position of Akadra correct enough respecting Aganagara 
and Kamberikhon ; and yet the intermediate latitudes are 
not correct, because there is an error between the parallels 
o Kamberikhon and Aganagara, and that of Akadra. Yet 
this does not n.ttoct the position of Akadra in relation to 
thy wo lorntev places. This shows that Akadra, Kamberikhon. 
•■"<1 Aganagara must have been fundamental stations for 
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which Ptolemy obtained reliable data deduced from 
accurate observation ; whilst Cape Temala and other 
intermediate places were merel}'' secondary points which 
he determined simply on the base of road and sailing 
distance as reported by travellers. Sera Metropolis and 
other important inland towns, which we shall meet with 
afterwards, must have been also as many fundamental 
stations. 

In the same manner, as regards longitudes, we hnd an 
identical proportion between Kamherikhon, Akadra, Agana- 
gara, and Sera Metropolis; while we detect errors between 
Kamherikhon and Cape Temala (Negrais) ; the latter and 
Cape Takola (Takopa) ; this and Balongka and Akadra; 
and we find the whole coast-line of Cochin-China and Auiiam 
as far as Hanoi displaced in longitude. Yet these errors 
compensate themselves so far as not to cause any sensible 
disproportion in the distances between the fundamental 
stations named above. This phenomenon confirms the fact 
resulting from the previous examination of the latitudes ; 
that is, that Kamherikhon, Akadra, and Aganagara are 
Ptolemy’s fundamental stations in Indo-China. 

In order to more clearly prove this, I shall now show 
that the proportion mentioned above exists almost unaltered 
up to the extreme limits of the geographical zone considered 
in the present study and represented in the accompanying map. 

Identification of Ptoletny's “ Stone Toivcrfi *—As far as 
longitudes are concerned, the proportion alluded to has 
already been shown to exist as far as Sera Metropolis, 
lying on Ptolemy’s 177° meridian of eastern longitude = 
111° 36' E. of Greenwich, and therefore pretty near to the 
easternmost limit of the hahitahilis. It remains, then, to 
show that the same proportion exists up to the western¬ 
most limit of our field, and this I will do by appljfing the 
test to the meridian of Ptolemy’s so-called Stone Tower,” 
which is also that of his Kanagora (identified with Kunauj 
or Kanoje, in India). The result is as follows :— 
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Longitude. 

lUoleniy’s. True. 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 169° E. 105^ 48' E. 

Lithinos Pyrgos Stone Tower ”) 135° 

Diff. 34° 

to which, applying formula (a), 34° x 0'725 — 24° 39' 

Remains long, of Lithinos Pyrgos 81° 9' 


As the meridian of Lithinos Pyrgos is the same as that 
of Kanagora (Kanoje), for which the true long. E. of 
Greenwich is about /9° 50 , we see that the error is only 
about 1 19 on the whole distance Hanoi—Kanoje, including 
some 26 of longitude. But, as we shall soon see, the 
Lithinos Pyrgos is—who w'ould ever have suspected it ?— 
Ilchi, Yi-li-ch‘i, or Khoten, the true longitude of ^vhich 
IS 80° E., a yet closer approach to our calculated result. 

If the Lithinos Pyrgos be really Khoten, this ought to 
be proved by a close coincidence in latitude as well ; and 
this IS exactly what I am now going to show. 


Latitude. 


Aganagara (Hanoi) 
Lithinos Pyrgos 


Ftolemy’s. 

16° 20' N, 
43° 0' 


Ti-ue. 

21" r N 


Diff. 26° 40' 

to which, applying formula (X), 26° 40'x0-6= + 16° O' 
whence, corrected lat. of Lithinos Pyrgos ~37^ 

Khlten*’ei.^^n the latitude of 

, g \en by the latest authorities as 37° N 

Ihis surprising exaetness at once reveals to . .u 

% r “irz “f "f 

perusal of the firof 1 i- r i otherwise. A 

fact, the pains he took^^in ^ geography shows, in 

P he took m rectifying Marinos’ estimate of 
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the distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the 
“Stone Tower” (Lithinos Pyrgos), and from the latter to 
Sera Metropolis. This proves that both the latter belonged 
to his list of fundamental stations. On the strength of 
Ptolemy's assumption that the “Stone Tower” was situated 
near the parallel of Byzantium (real lat. 41° N.), and of the 
coincidence in meaning between it and Tiishkand (real lat. 
42° 58'), most authors hitherto identified it with the latter 
place; though Heeren and Rawlinson located it much 
more eastward—the former near Ush, and the latter at 
Tash-Kurghan (true lat. 37° 46' N.), which are places 
situated much nearer to Khoten than the far-away Tashkand. 
Indeed, the intersection of the meridian of Ush with the 
parallel of Tash-Kurglian would fall only a few miles to 
the north-west of Khoten, our identification. 

It is easy to show that Ptolemy's “Stone Tower” could not 
be situated so far west as Tiishkand. Let us take, in fact, 
his longitude of Marakanda (Samarkand), which he gives as 
112°, the real one being about 68^ E. Greenwich, and let 
us observe that the same longitude is assigned by him to 
the central mouth of the Indus. The average longitude of 
the mouths of the Indus named by him is 112°; the real one 
would be about 67° 15 , that is, within 45' of the meridian of 
Samarkand. This proves Ptolemy's estimate of the position 
in longitude of Marakanda with respect to the central mouth 
of the Indus so surprisingly correct, as to dispel any doubt 
that might be entertained on this score. This point settled, 
we see that Ptolemy assigns long. 135° to his “ Stone Tower,” 
that is, he places it 23° lurther east than Marakanda. Now 
the real longitude of Samarkand being about 68°, and that of 
Tashkand 69°, we see at once the impossibility of identifying 
the latter place with the Lithinos Pyrgos, despite the co¬ 
incidence of meaning in the two names. 

Calculating the 23° of Ptolemy’s longitude on the base 
of the longitudes of the central mouth (Kariphron) of the 
Indus (Ptol. long. 112° = real long. 67° 15') and of the 
central mouth of the Ganges (Ptol. long. 146° 30' = real 
long. 89 30), we obtain 14° 60' as an equivalent of 
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Ptolemy’s 23°, which added to 67° 15', the longitude of 
Eariphron, gives us 82° 5' as the corrected longitude of the 

“ Stone Tower.” 

This result is within 56^ of that obtained at the outset 
from Aganagara and Kamberikhon, i.e. 81° 9^. Both point 
out with sufficient approximation where Ptolemy^s “ Stone 
Tower” should be looked for. In calculations I have adopted 
Khoten, and its meridian, 80° real long., as equivalent to 135° 
Ptol., the longitude of his “Stone Tower”; and thus corrected 
his error in excess in the reckoning of its distance from 
Samarkand. This rectification will serve also to correct his 
distance errors on the stations between the Indus and Kanoje, 
and between the latter place and the Ganges. 

Though we have shown the accuracy of our formula (A) 
in the rectification of the latitudes assigned by Ptolemy 
to places north of his 8th parallel (Cape Temala), and the 
proportion existing in latitude all over that zone, it will 
be found, as a result, that most places west of the Ganges 
will yet prove to be, after that formula has been applied, 
somewhat north of their true position. This is due to a local 
error made by our geographer in the delineation of the course 
of the Ganges, to which he attributed a direction much more 
northerly than it really is, thus causing a displacement 
towards the north-east of all towns situated on its banks 
and in the neighbourhood. I have shown and corrected 
this error in the map only for those towns lying on trade 
routes between the Ganges and Tibet; as the small space 
available would not allow of extending the correction to 
all those represented in that portion of the map. What 
^rikes one more than anything else in the examination of 
Ptolemy s geography north of his parallel of Temala, is 
the proportion maintained all over the field in his latitudes, 
burely these must have been determined by astronomical 
observation or by accurate computation from the length of 

e sun-shadow and other means. More lacking in accuracy 
are as migh be expected, his longitudes. The stations at 

in tht ^ has been attained 

in this respect are few and far between, and the longitude, 
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of the intervening places had thus to be reckoned on the 
uncertain base of the estimated road distance travelled. 
This is the cause that while we find sufficient proportion 
maintained between the longitudes of Ptolemy*s fundamental 
stations from the “ Stone Tower ** to Sera, we detect local 
errors in the intervening region, which must be corrected 
^ the identification of the places included within its limits 
IS to be arrived at with any degree of success. For this 
purpose the map has been divided into vertical zones by 
base meridian - lines (in red), between which Ptolemy^s 
error in longitude w'as carefully determined and corrected 
by a particular formula for each zone. A double set of 
scales shows how the general error was determined between 
the fundamental stations and apportioned among the 
secondary ones. 

The process will appear clearly enough on the map, and 
needs no further explanation here. The following is a list 
of the base meridian-lines adopted, and of the corrections 

to be applied to the places lying within each particular zone 
determined by them. 



Ptol. 

long. 

Diff. 

Real 

long. 

Diff. 

Correction 
applied. 1 

(1) Meridian of the ‘ ‘ Stone 





' 

Tower” (Khoten) aud 






Kanagora (Kanoie)». 

135® — 


80° — 



(2) Meridian of Kambe- 


if 11° 30' 


! 9° 30' f 

! 0-826 

nkhon . 

146° 30' 

} 

89° 30' 

' 1 


(3) Meridian of Cape Te- 


110° 50' 


} 4° 52' 1 

J 0*45 

mala (Negrais) ... . 

157° 20' 

) 

94° 22' 

f 


(4) Meridian of Cape Ta- 

1 

1° 20' 


} 3° 57' 

|2-9625(j3) 

kola (Takopa). 

158° 40' 1 

1 

98° 19' 

f 

(5) ^Meridian of Balongka ^ 
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* The meridian of Kanoje (79® 50'E. Greenwich, true) was adopted in the map. 
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srr's;:, t.. >■««» “« 

operated graphically, and represented on ^ 

same may be said of similar corrections in the Quit 
Martaban, on the coast north of Cape Negrais “d °nJ^he 
Cochin-Chinese and Annamese coasts, in each of which cases 
the course that Ptolemy’s coast-line would assume, wore the 
local error left unrectified, is duly shown m red outline. 
Northwards of the Gulf of Siam, the intermediate errors 
between the meridians of Akadra and Takbla are so slight 
as not to need any special correction difierent from that 
given by formula (a), by which the real longitude cf Takola 
was originally determined. Hence the correction indicated 
by this formula was indistinctly applied to all positions in 
the zone between those two meridians lying northwards 


and southwards of the Gulf of Siam, even down as far as 
Sumatra. It may thus be seen that all longitudes of 
Ptolemy’s places lying eastward of the meridian of Cape 
Takola or Takdpa (Cape Papra), that is, eastwards of 
long. 158° 40' Ptol, = 98° 19' E. Greenwich, can be fairly 
corrected by that single formula. The most grave error is 
that made by Ptolemy between Capes Temala and Tak5la, 
in assigning them a difference in longitude of 1° 20' only, 
against 3° 57' real. This proved at first a great drawback 
to the identification of their true position. But as soon 
as I had made sure as to the real latitude of Cape Temala 
and fixed its position, I obtained the correct longitude 
of Cape Takdla from the base-point, Akadra, by a simple 
calculation, as follows :— 


Ptolemy’s. True. 

Akadra (Hatlen). Long, 167° 0’ 104° 21' E. 

Cape Takola (Takdpa). ,, 158° 40' 

Diff. 8° 20' 

By formula (a) 8° 20' x 0*725 = 6° 2' 

remains, correct long, of Cape Takola 98°~19' 
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This result is correct within three minutes of the Iongi- 
tude of Cape Papra or Cape Takopa, on the western coast of 
the Maly Peninsula, just above Junkceylon Island. This 
cape, which I found confirmed by a calculation of latitude 
to be beyond any possible doubt Ptolemy^s Cape Takola, is 
really in long. 98° 16', but I thought it was unnecessary 
to make the slight correction of 3', as being of no con¬ 
sequence whatever on the results of this inquiry. 

Having now dealt with the region situated to the north 
of the parallel of Cape Temala, and shown how Ptolemy’s 
positions of places therein were rectified, it remains to speak 
of the region southwards of that parallel. The rules given 
in the^ upper zone for longitudes apply also here, with the 
exception of the islands in the Gulf of Bengal, for which 
there seems to be hardly any rule or order, but which will 
be briefly dealt with in the sequel. It remains, then, to 
explain the^ corrections that latitudes need in this lower 
zone. In it we find sufficient proportion south of the 
parallel of Akadra; hence, all this section is easily corrected 
by reference to Akadra and Aganagara as base-points, that 
IS, by formula ((^), The only anomaly lies between the 
parallels of Akadra and Cape Temala, due, as we have seen, 
to the shortening of the southern coast of Annam and 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula between those two 
parallels. This is easily corrected, however, by dividing 
the interval between the parallel of Akadra (Hatien), lat 
4° 45 Ptol. = 10° 22' N. true, and that of Cape Temala 
{^grais), lat. 8" Ptol. = 16° H. true, in proportion to their 
difference in latitude ; lat. 3" 15' Ptol. = lat. 5° 38' true, 

whence the^ formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 
in this section— 

5° 38' 

3^ = 1-773 («), 

which will restore to the western coast of the Malay 
Peninsula and to the eastern coast of Cochin-China the 
length they had lost under Ptolemy’s manipulation, and 
make them at once recognizable. The above correction is 
not sufficient, however, for the upper portion of the Gulf 
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of Siam, tke coast of whict, Ptolemy thought, was running 
parallel to the equator, wherefore he neglected to show its 
deep incavation northwards. As a result of this, 
and Samarade are displaced right into the middle of the Gulf. 
This purely local error, due entirely to lack of accurate 
information as to the latitude of those towns, must be 
corrected as shown in the map; and one will then at once 
recognize in Pagrasa and Samarade the towns of Krat 
(K ras or Krasa) and Syama-RASTRA (or Sama-ratthe), better 
known as Sri Vijaya Rajadhani, the most ancient capital of 

lower Siam. 

Formula {k) will furnish us with a satisfactory proof of 
its accuracy when tested in the determination of the position 
in latitude of Berahai. The difference in latitude between 
the latter place and Akadra is : 

6° — 4"" 45' = 15' Ptol. 

This multiplied by {k) becomes 1° 15' X 1*733 = 2 10, 

which, added to the true latitude of Akadra^ gives us 

10° 22' 4-2° 10' = 12° 32' true N. lat., 

which is, within 5', the latitude of Mergtji (real latitude 
12° 27'). This place becomes, therefore, unmistakably 
identical with Ptolemy’s Berabai; and the close similarity 
between the two names confirms that identity. 

The Islands .—It remains now to broach the most difficult 
subject of the islands, one perhaps that will never be 
satisfactorily solved, at least so far as the islands in the 
Gulf of Bengal are concerned. With regard to those east 
and west of Sumatra, and to the latter island itself, I believe 
there is reason to be satisfied that they, as will be shown by 
a look at the map, have been successfully identified. But 
as to the former, there is hardly anything that can guide us 
in forming an estimate of the amount of Ptolemy’s error. 
However, I made an attempt at their Identification on the 
assumption that Ptolemy reckoned their position in reference 
to the coast of Coromandel and Ceylon ; this seems natural, 
as the ships trading between those coasts and Further India 
would touch at them on their way before reaching either 
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the Malay Peninsula or Sumatra. I therefore tried to fix 
them m longitude by dividing the space between Ceylon 
and the meridian of Cape Takola in proportion to their 

warrt‘'w“V'’!'fPtolemy. Their latitude 
diff * * f •' northern ones, in relation to the 

an?pTrv-^^P “ (Godavari) 

to the 1 ; and for the southern, in reference 

to the latitude of places in Ceylon. 

With regard to the three groups of islands to tHe west 
ot Sumatra, the same process was adopted only so far as it 
was necessary to establish their longitudes; the latitudes 

law of all other places situated 
south of the parallel of Akadra. 

Of course, all these islands were very little known in 

positl^^* great error in estimating their 

Identification of Ptolemy’s places on the Chinese Coast.— 
my now conclude this review of the methods of identi¬ 
fication pursued with a few words in explanation of the 
son w y decided to swing the farther coast-line of 
Ptolemy s Magnus Sinns round the Lui-chau peninsula taken 

"“1*1 ‘1 0 “™e in juxtaposition with the coast 
China, lytead of allowing it to remain in the traditional 
posi ion assigned to it by our geographer, and from which 
none oi his commentators and elucidators ever dared 
.** ll‘ Evidently I must have arguments for 

justifying this desecration of the work of our eminently 

IZT " ““tier of fact, my justification 

T tK- 1-^°^ argument, sufficient though, 

fartW ^ criticism; and this is, that when the 

traHii- Sinus is mapped down in the 

traditional position, but with its latitudes uniformly corrected 

accoi mg o the formula for places tying northwards of the 

paifl e of^TSmala, and then projected upwards as shown 

in e map, all its gulfs, rivers, and towns will be found 

to coincide, or nearly so, with gulfs, rivers, and towns 

of siin^r names on the coast of China. When the names 

are not similar in pronunciation, the meaning conveyed 
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by the two names in each case is identical. This ought 
to convince us sufficiently that the coast of China was 
meant here by Ptolemy and no other. But how was he led 
to make it turn southwards ? Certainly out of homage to 
the belief, so firmly and generally grounded among his 
contemporaries, that the coast of Sinai turned south, and 
then running parallel to the equator joined the coast ot 
Africa at Cape Prason, Impressed with this belief, he 
mapped all distances from Aspithra onward in a southerly 
instead of in a north-easterly direction in order to fulfil the 
dictum of the philosophers of his time, and thus obtain 
an eastern limit to his hahitahilis and to his Green Sea. 

That this must have been what actually happened with 
him, is plainly shown by a look at our map. As regards 
the reason why I selected Lui-chau as a pi\ot on which 
to swing Ptolemy’s coast of Sinai upwards, it is because 
I discovered that this was really Ptolemy s Aspithra. 
Eo~p*u (in Chinese) or Hiep-p'6 (in Annamite pronuncia¬ 
tion) was, in fact, the ancient name of Lui-chau and of the 
whole of the homonymous peninsula, as I will show in the 
illustrative notes of the next section \ and any tyro 
in philology will see that JIo-p'u and Aspithra are mere 
transliterations the one of the other. This striking identi¬ 
fication of Ptolemy’s extreme station to the east of the 
Tonkin Gulf—his Magnus Sinus — enables us to know 
exactly w'here the distortion of his coast of Sinai commences, 
and thus to correct it by bending the coast-line back to its 
true position as shown in the map. 

With this the rectification of the main features of 
Ptolemy’s geography of Further India is complete ; and 
it w'ill now appear how it would have been next to 
impossible to identify any of his stations in that region 
without having previously restored the principal among 
them to their true position. The errors and displacements 
detected not being uniform all over that zone, the uselessness 
and impossibility of a general formula that may serve 
as a panacea for so many different evils, becomes at once 
apparent. The reason of our success lies, therefore, in 
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having broken off for once with the old system of treating 

Ptolemy s work as if it had been the result of a regular 

trigonometrical survey of the regions in question, in which 

the only defect was bad mapping due to errors of projection 

and errors of scale by having underestimated the length 

of equatorial degrees and misplaced his prime meridian and 
equator. 

It is to be hoped that with the above explanations and the 
map that accompanies them, our process of elucidation of this 
portion of Ptolemy e geography will be easily understood, 
and recognized to be the only practicable and correct one, 
at least in its main lines. Of course it would be too much 
to expect intermediate stations to fit in exactly in the place 
they should occupy ; but it will be seen that the majority of 
them come within a degree or so of their true position; 
a result, I think, that ought to satisfy the most exigent and 
pedantic of Ptolemy’s critics. 

The^ map was drawn on the plane method, and not 
according to Mercator’s system, the chief object being, not 
to preserve the real shape of islands and continents, but 
to render the numerous graphical corrections to Ptolemy’s 
latitudes and longitudes easier of application and the more 
clearly understood. Thanks to the introduction of coloured 
outlines to represent Ptolemy’s geographical features, and 
of particular contrivances to show the position of his stations 
as resulting from his data, and the direction in which 
the corresponding real stations are to be found when there 
is an error in the former, it is hoped that a clear graphical 
representation of what Ptolemy’s geography is in comparison 
with what it ought to be, has thus been presented which will 
enable the reader to form at a glance a judgment and 
estimate of the differences between the two. For those who 
desire to verify the position of Ptolemy’s stations as laid 
down in my map, I append tables giving the names 
and co-ordinates of each as transmitted to us by the great 
Alexandrian geographer, together with their positiojis 
corrected from calculation, and the actual stations corre¬ 
sponding to them whenever they could be identified. 
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3. Remarks. 

/ 

(1) Coast of the Airrhadoi. 

The Airrhadoi, whose country embraces in Ptolemy’s system 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Bengal from the mouth, 
of the Brahmaputra down to that of the Naf, or, perhaps, 
even lower, to the mouth of the Arakaii River, have been 
identified by some writers with the Riratas, and their 
country with Ptolemy’s Kirrhadia. This determination, 
seems, however, hardly plausible, and for various reasons. 
In fact, though it be true—as attested by the Ramayana 
(canto iv) — that at an earlier period tribes of rude 
mountaineers, such as are generically termed Riratas,^ 
occupied the region to the east of the Lower Brahmaputra 
even down to the sea-coast and the islands of the Gulf of 
Bengal, it appears that in subsequent times they were 
driven back towards the hill tracts by invasions of 
Dravidians—chiefly Andhras and Kalingas from the oppo¬ 
site coast of the Gulf—who forced their way along the 
littoral as far as the limits of Arakan, and probably even 
to the Gulf of Martaban, establishing colonies as they 
proceeded. These Dravidian invasions must have occurred, 
and probably ended, before 295 b.c., the approximate date 
of Megasthenes’ mission to the Court of Palibothra, since 
that author (in the extract quoted by Pliny the Elder) 
refers to the Kalingas and Andhras as being situated near 
the sea and on both aides of the Ganges in the last part 
of its course ; and since a century later, in the Peutingerian 
Tables, the “Andre-Indi” are assigned a position corre¬ 
sponding to the coast between the left bank of the Ganges 
and the present Arakan River.' This being the region 
that Ptolemy calls the Coast of the Airrhadoi, it is reason¬ 
able, I think, to infer that by this name he meant the 

* See Sir Walter Elliot’s discussioa of this point in ** Numismata Orientalia: 
Coins of Southern India,” pp. 9-15. 
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Coa^t of the Andhras, especially as lie does not mention 
any other people of an identical or even similar name in 
or about the same region. Some two centuries before 
Ptolemy’s time, the Mahabharata mentions—in conjunction 
with the Tamraliptakas and other nations of Lower Bengal 
—^the Saivas and Aindras *: Aindra is the name which, in 
the middle of the eleventh century a.d., Bhaskara Aciiri'a 
gives to the eastern portion of Bharatavarsa (India), some 
time before termed Indra-dvTpa in the Visnu PunTna: and 
Saiva means the people of Siva, a portion of Plaksa-dvTpa 
which, as I shall show in the sequel, corresponds to 
Arakan and Burma. All these are coincidences that 
concur in demonstrating that the coast now under con¬ 
sideration was the habitat of a people called Atidhras or 
Aindras, who appear in Megasthenes’ extract as the 
Andarae, in the Peutingerian Tables as the Andre-Indi 
and in Ptolemy’s Geography as the Airrhadoi, and who 
were evidently of Bravidian extraction and probably iden¬ 
tical with the Andhras of Orissa and Telinguna.* This 
people, in conjunction with their near relatives, the 
Kalin gas, founded, it appears, in that region, a kingdom 
consisting of three districts or separate communities called 


* In some MSS.: see Professor F. Hnll’s note in his edition of Wilson’s 
“ Vi 9 nu Parana,” vol. ii, p. 341. 

* The ^ISS. of the Mahabharata have the readings “Andras,” “Andhas,” 
and *' An^as,” which, Professor Hall thinks, are, perhaps, errors for Andhras. 
I should not he surprised if it were found that the names Andhras and Andre- 
Indi are both derived from Aindra, the designation for the region to the east 
of the Ganges as surmised above. As to the jtresenre of the Andhras in Orissa 
and Lower Bengal, see Sir Walter Elliot, loc. cit. At the same time it is 
worthj' of remark that one of the two classes into wliich the present Andamanese 
are divided is that of the Arifaivtos or ‘ Coast - dwellers ’ (see J.ll.A.S., 
Vol. XIII, N.s,, p, 487). Whether this term was also applied to the Negrito 
aborigines of the littfjral now under discussion, and whether it Ava.s retained by 
the later occupants of the country down to Ptolemy’s time and preserved to u*s 
under the form of Airrhadoi, is a mere conjecture, but one that will, perhaps, 
repay investigation. Suffice it to point out, in fact, that Ma Tuan-lin, in his 
celebrated cyclopaedia (H. de Saint-Denis’ translation, vol. ii, p. 504), refers to 
a Buddhist kingdom by the name of A-lo-t*o —hitherto unidentified—as having 
sent ambassadors to China as early as a.d, 430. There is every likelihood that 
the term A^lo-Vo stands for Arynivto, Aradha^ or Ahradha, and thus applies 
to Ptolemy’s country of the Airrhadoi. I can hardly think that it, even in its 
alternative spelling HoAo-i*o, can refer to such a far-away country as Aratta 
(Hairat, or Airatde^a), i.e. Gujarath. 
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Tri-Kalinga or Tri-lioga, a name from which the tem 
Tellngana was derived, and employed to desipate the 
country of Kalinga proper, on the western “de of the 
Gulf of Bengal, as well as the country of the Mons or 
Talengs (Talaings) on the opposite shore, which had been 

colonized by them. ^ 

Ptolemy’s capital city Triglypton, or Trilingon, has been 

identified with the capital of this eastern kingdom of the 

Kalingas; but a difference of opinion still exists as to its 

site, some locating it at Tripura (Tipperah or Tipara), others 

in Arakan, and others still on the Chittagaon hills; the 

three places just named pertaining each to one of the three 

districts which, in the opinion of 'SVilford, constituted the 

Eastern Trikalinga. Ptolemy places his Triglypton ^on 

the Tokosanna River, identified by me with the Kuladan; 

and the position I obtained by calculation for that capital 

would fall on the main upper branch of the same river not 

far away from its source in Blue [Mountain, and almost due 

east from Chittagong (Chittagaon), the supposed Pentapolis 

of Ptolemy. It may appear unlikely that a city of such 

importance could exist so far up the Kuladan and in such 

a wild country as it is known to be. At the same time,, 

it is narrated in the Arakan Annals that in about 850 B.c. 

Kan-raja-gyi, a descendant of the dynasty reigning at 

Tagdng in Upper Burma, who became twenty-four years 

afterwards king of Arakan, settled in the Kyouk-pau hills 

near the same river, and not more than forty miles in a 

direct line south of the position assigned to Triglypton by 

my calculations.* It is also stated that, before establishing' 

himself in the locality just named, Kan-raja-gyT had dwelt 

for some time at or near another hill called Kale, in the 


1 “The summit of Kyauk-jnln-ilanng is a gently undulating plateau several 
miles in extent. •Though in the midst of a mountainous region inhabited by 
rude tribes, recent exploration has discovered traces that it was once occupied 
by a civilized race. Palms aud other trees, wliicli are uot natural products 
of^ the surrounding jangal, are found there. The remains of pagodas also 
exist, and these, though comparatively modern, with the other evidences of 
former habitation in this secluded spot, give support to the belief of its having 
been the r^ing-place of the race which at a remote period gave kings to 
Arakan. —Phayre’s “ History of Burma,’* p. 44. 
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Kubo valley, west of the Chindwln. Here he was applied 
to for a ruler by the Kanraii, the Sak, and the Phyii 
tribes, and he appointed his son Mudusitta king over 
them.^ This circumstance of a king b}*^ the name of Mtidii 
or Mudusitta ruling over three tribes in a district called 
Kale even up to the present day, suggests at once a con¬ 
nection with Mudu-Kalinga or Trikalinga,- and makes it 
probable that Kale is really the place referred to as 
Triglypton by Ptolemy. The location of Kale is within 
a degree or thereabouts to the north-east of the position we 
obtained by calculation. It is also worthy of remark that 
Mudu is the name of one of the tribes wherewith Kan- 
myeng, one of the early kings of Arakan, is said to have 
peopled his dominions.® This prince is represented as 

having come from India, and the legend states that he 
was appointed to rule over “ all the countries inhabited 
by the Burman, Shan and Malay racesfrom Manipur to 
the borders of China.'* Though undoubtedly exaggerated, 
this tradition appears to confirm the existence of the 
eastern kingdom of Trikalinga mentioned at the outset 
and when compared with the account of Kan-riija-gyi’s 
establishment of a capital at Kale, and subsequently at 
Kyouk-pan-daung, shows that the early seat of govern¬ 
ment of that kingdom was in the hill tracts between the 
coast of Chittagaon and the Chindwln. Triglypton must 
then be looked for either in the valley of the Kuladiin or 
in that of the Kubo, Mr. Thomas, concurring with the 
views set forth in Horsburgh’s “ India Directory,prefers 
to locate Ptolemy’s capital city in the Chittagaon hills,® 
Yule took it instead to be Tripura, and at first I adopted 

* Phayre, loc. cit., p, 8 ; “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. i, p. 236, 

* 1^fudu = ‘ three ’ iu Telugu and Kalinga, Hence ^ndu-lCale, or Jifudtt- 
Saliriffa^ is equivalent to Trikalinga. A corrupt form Tvikalc, derived from 
either Trikalinga or Trihalipti, may also have been in use, as well as ai> 
alternative term Triirdifca^ of which I have found traces in ancient records, both 
local and foreign. Of this latter I'toleiiiy’s Triglypton may, after all, prove to 
be a tianslation. 

* British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 6. 

* Ibid. 

* ”Xumisinata Orientalia: Coins of Arakan,” etc., p. 14, and footnote. 
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his identification ; but reconsideration led me to reject it 
in favour of a place in the valley of either the Kuladan 
or the Kubo, as I have shown above. Yule^s deter¬ 
mination rests mainly on the fact that the name of Tripura, 
meaning ** three cities,^* conveys the same idea of three 
separate settlements or communities as the term Trikalinga. 
"W^ilford ^ says that these three districts were Kamila, 
Chattala, and Burmanaka, or Basang (now Arakan) ; and 
that Kamila alone retains the name of Tripura, the two 
other districts having been wrested away from the head 
raja. This statement is apparently based on a similar 
legend to the one referred to above concerning the extent 
of the dominion of King Kan-my eng, and in no way shows 
that the capital of the whole kingdom was situated at 
Tripura (Tipperah), the most northern of the three dis¬ 
tricts, which seems unlikely. As a matter of fact, the 
original term Trikalinga only remained preserved in its 
integrity up to the present day in the name of the Talengs, 
or Talaings, the people of Pegu,* and the descendants of that 
great ethnic stock which played in Indo-China an analogous 
role to the Bravidians in Southern India, superseding the 
aborigines of Negrito race, the anthropophagous Rdksasas, 
Since the Kaliugas and the Andhras appear to have been, 
in the third century b.c., masters of the valley of the 
Ganges from the frontier of Magadha to the sea, it is 


easy to conceive on the one part that the Kalingas could 
penetrate into Western Burma through Silhet, Manipur, 
and the Kubo valley, and establish thereat a dominion 
called Mudu - Kalinga or Tri - Kalinga ; and that the 
ndhras, in their turn, could easily advance along the 
coast-line as far as the Ndf or the Kuhldan. Admitted 
that a dominion of the Kalingas as described above did 
actually exist, it did not evidently last long. As soon as 
^ eir power waned, and they were driven away by later 
intruders towards the south of India-an event which. 


2 op. cit., p. 232. 

1 hnd Pegu often designated EaHnyn-raWia iu 


old Indo*Chinese records. 
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according to Sir W. Elliot, happened about a centur^^ 
before the Christian era—their empire was broken up, 
and only its name remained to attest its past existence. 
Hence, in Ptolemytime we would search in vain for 
such a dominion. AVe only find three capital cities— 
evidently the seats of government of as many separate 
kingdoms or districts—recorded in that region, viz. Tagma, 
Triglypton, and Mareura. 

The former is probably Tummu in the Chindwin valley, 
or some other place between it and the Surma River in 
Silhet ; hence it represents the chief city of the district 
of Kachar or Manipur. 

Triglypton, apparently the former capital of the whole 
Dravidian kingdom, corresponds, I think, with Xale, and 
represents the chief city of the second district, including 
the Kubo valle}^ the Lower Chindwin, and extending 
probably across the Arakan Roma into the valley of the 
Ruladan. 

Mareura 1 have identified with Old Prome, the capital of 
a kingdom which must have originally included the whole 
region of the Lower Iravati and its Delta; in a word, 
all that country that formed afterwards the kingdom of 
Pegu, in which alone the name Taleng (Trilinga or Trika- 
linga) was preserved intact. 

After the fall of the Dravidian power in the above three 
districts, Manipur continued under Brahmanic rule; Kale 
was probably afterwards abandoned, its people passing 
partly to Prome and partly into Arakan ; and Prome con¬ 
tinued as a capital of the Talaing kingdom until conquered 
and destroyed by the Kanran from Arakan in 95 a.d. This 
historical sketch is scarcely in accordance with the native 
chronicles of Burmii and Pegu ; but it must be remembered 
that legend supplies in them the place for history in the 
earlier periods; and that many of the events narrated, 
though authentic, are antedated chiefly for religious or 
political purposes, in order to connect them with events 
in the life of Gotama Buddha and of the Ksatri 3 'a kingdoms 
of Magaclha and neighbouring states of India. 
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Besides tlie name of the Talaings already mentioned, 
and that of Kale—the correct form of which appears to 
be Saild —we have other linguistical indications of Kalinga 
domination in the region above spoken of. The Arakan 
Kiver, for instance, whose valley is contiguous to the Kale 
district, is called the Kitfaddn (often wrongly spelled 
Koladyn) b}’’ natives of the country. K^uldy the term 
nowadays employed in Burma to designate AV^estern 
foreigners in general, more specially applies to natives of 
India, and above all to Dravidians. In Siam this identical 
term is used up to the present day to denote people from 
Malabar or Coromandel. It probably means a people of 
black or dark race, and also a barbarian, like the Sanskrit 
Kdia or Kola. Its connection with the Kalinovas is 
demonstrated by the fact that Kolamca is an alternative 
name for the country of the Kalingas. It is also 
undoubtedly connected wdth Kola, Kora, and Cola, the 
denominations of the people that gave its name to Coro¬ 
mandel and to many places on the Indo-Chinese littoral 
and in Malaya. 

As regards the term dan, meaning ‘a place ^ in Burmese, 
it is easy to see that it is the ecjuivaleiit of the Sanskrit 
stlidna. The correct form of the name Kuladaii proves 
consequently to be Kolasthana or Kula-sthana, which conveys 
the meaning “place of the Kolas, or Kiilds,’' i.e. of the 
Dravidians (more properly Kalingas). 

The linguistical evidence is therefore to the effect that 
the rule of the Kalingas had for centres tlnee places at 
least, namely : 1, Kale ; 2, the valley of the Arakan lliver; 
and 3, Pegu proper round the Gulf of Martaban. 

Turning now to the Andhras, it appears that they did 

not advance beyond the Arakan River. In fact, it‘is at 

this point that Ptolemy makes his Coast of the Airrhadoi 

terminate, and the territory of Argyra begin. Reservin^^ 

our remarks aneiit the latter to a subsequent section, we 

shall now proceed to discuss the identity of the cities and 

streams recoraed by our author as belonging to the Coast 
Of the Airrhadoi. 
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Pentapolis (No. 43 of the Tables). 

It is evident,' I think, that the foreign settlements on 
this coast were grouped somewhat after the manner of the 
Greek colonies of old, in clusters of cities and petty states. 
The very names of Trilinga, or Trikalinga; Catur-griima 
(Chittagong=four villages) ; and PtolemyPentapolis, 
recall to our memory the Greek Tripolis, Tetrapolis, etc. 
Once this principle established, it is easy to see how such 
names would be multiplied everywhere the Kalingas ruled. 
In fact, beside the Trikalinga named by Ptolemy in the 
region now under consideration, we have another about 
the Krsna and Godavari, and a third yet recorded as a 
feud of the Cedi riij as in Millvil. 

As regards Pentapolis, its name seems to be a rendering 
of the Sanskrit Panca-palli^ meaning “five cities.” But 
it may be well to call attention to the fact that on the 
coast of India, a short distance below Masulipatam, there 
is a port called Modu-palli (meaning “ three cities,” usually 
noted Motapalli in the maps), which is referred to by 
Ploris and other navigators of the early part of the 
seventeenth century as Petapolt\ artd by De Barros as 
Pentepolij a surprisingly accurate approach to Ptolemy’s 
Pentapolis. This is a capital example of the modifications 
that geographical names undergo at the hands of travellers. 
Not knowing, therefore, whether the name recorded by 
Ptolemy is a translation, or merely an imitative rendering 
of the native* term, we may hold that it corresponds either 
to Panca-palli or to Mudu-paUi^ thus designating a cluster 
of either fice or three cities respectively. The position I 
obtained for it by calculation falls a short distance below 
the Chittagong inlet; hut when it is remembered that the 
calculated position of Katabeda still requires a correction 
in latitude of about a quarter of a degree more to the 
north, we might look for Pentapolis a little further up 
above the Chittaaron" inlet, either on the coast or on some 
of the islands at the embouchure of the Old Brahmaputra. 
If Pentapolis really stands for Mudupalliy i.e. “ three cities,” 
it might represent Tripura or Tipperah (meaning also 
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«three cities»), which is the name of the district just 
close by. If, instead, it stands for “ five cities, it will 
he probably identified with some other place m the same 
neighbourhood. But as to its corresponding to Chittagong 
—as surmised by some writers—I hardly can believe it, 
because the latter name distinctly designates an aggrega¬ 
tion of four villages. Unless it can be proved that 
originally the villages were three or five, and were collec¬ 
tively named HtTuclupcilli or Pci)icQ,pctlli respectively, or else 
l^TndiiQrninn, or P(tnc(iQt'Q.))iGy I do not see how the term- 

Fentapolis can apply to them. 

Kataheda River (Nos. 44, 191). 

Is by some identified with the Karmasult or Chittagong 
River. AVilford went so far as to suppose that Ptolemy 
placed it by mistake to the north of Arakan, and tried to 
show that it must be sought for to the south, behind the 
island of Cheduba, the name of which, he says, is Kdtdhaidd. 
He evidently meant Catur-ilmpa or Char-dlmha^*‘^ four 
capes,” the name by which this island is known to the 
natives of India, and from w'hich its European name has 
been derived. Its local designation is ]}lan-onngy and the- 
classical name Meghavatl} The only toponym in that 
neighbourhood which closely approaches to Satabeda is 
G((~tsJin~hha^ the local name for the Kuladun or Arakan 
River.^ But our calculations show that the stream meant 
by Ptolemy is much further north and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the island of Kutubdia (not Cheduba), situated 
about half-way between Chittagong and Ramu. The name 
of this island is strikingly similar to that of Ptolemy*s 
river ; hence, without having—AVilford-like—to assume 
that our author made any mistake in fixing the position 
of the Kataheda, we may safely identify the latter with 
the Mori River behind the island of Kutubdia. Although 
there may not have been in Ptolemy’s time any homonymy 

* Vide “British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 362 . 

* Ibid., p. 271. ^ 
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between the island and the stream behind it, we may well 
imagine -that navigators—as frequently occurs—might name 
the river from the island in front of it, thus saying, "the 
river behind Kutubdia island,” which expression by long 
use would become contracted into "the river Kutubdia.” 
It seems that some Latin translators or commentators of 
Ptolemy refer to this river under the name of CaHncius, If 
so, we would have here a repetition of the term Kolantca, 
indicating a connection with the Kalin gas. It would be 
worth while to inquire whether the term CaHncius really 

refers to the Katabeda, or—as might appear more natural 
—to the Kuladan River. 

Ptolemy carries, as we have already observed, his Coast 
of the Airrhadoi down tu the Kuladan, thus including 
within its compass the mart of Barakora. Rut as we hold 
that the latter is intimately connected with Arakan, it will 
be dealt with under the next section. 


(2) Argyra {Arakan). 

The region following next in order on the same coast is 
by Ptolemy named Argyra, and evidently corresponds to 
Arakan. The meaning conveyed by the term Argyra is that 
of * Silver Country ’; and in order to mark it the more 
distinctly Ptolemy takes care to add that ** there are said 
to be very many silver-mines.”^ Though this be a mere 
dieitur collected from travellers not sufficiently acquainted 
with the interior of the country, it decidedly shows never¬ 
theless that the latter was considered to be a silver region, 
and was accordingly named ‘ Silver Country.* If it can 
be proved that this was the case. Sir Arthur Phayre's theory 
that the ancient name of the country was Rakhaing, on 
account of it being inhabited by Raksasas^ and that Argyra 
is but a transliteration or imitation of that name, naturally 
falls to the ground. This theory is really of native or 
rather Buddhist monkish origin; but the gallant General 


‘ McCrindle, op. cit., p. 219. 
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i„st named constituted himeelf its champion. I do not 
iolrnn the contrary. I fully endorse-the opimon that 

of Negrito race, similar to the actual Mmcopies of the 
Andaman islands, or to the ancient ^ ^ 

have been conquered by Kama in Ceylon. 
the exclusivist view that such race had its habitat confi 
solely to the coast of Arakan. There are proofs that it 
extended at some time or other over the whole maritime 
region of Indo-China. in which case the epithet Eaks(^a- 
land’ ought to admit of a much wider interpretation. 
The Andaman islands, the island of Bhilu-gyun in the 
Gulf of Martahan, and other places, were designated by tbe 
term Edksasa, or its local vernacular equivalent. Ptolemy 
populates the littoral all round the Gulf of Martaban with 
such cannibal tribes, while not mentioning anj'^ of them in 


Argyra. 

The term Rakhaing can therefore be scarcely connected 
with the tradition of the Eakscfscis occupying at one time 
the land, and any such pretended connection put forward 
is undoubtedly the modern invention of Buddhist monks, 
anxious to find some explanation for the name of the 
country. Sir Arthur Phayre says that the latter was 
designated as Eakkha-jmra by the Buddhist missionaries 
from India; but I should like to hear how far back in 
antiquity this name can be traced. It appears in the 
Mabavamsa under the form Ralxkhayiga at so late a date 
as A.D. 1592 ^; and in the Ain-i-Akbari at about the same 
period under tbe form A^rkung, Barbosa speaks cf Araguctni 
in A.D. 1520, and some earlier mention of it is perhaps to 
be found in other Portuguese authors.^ But native records 


* Ch. xciv, V. 97 eeq. 

* Since writing the above I have discovered an earlier reference to the country 
^der the name of Lo^h^itig (Ra-khiing or Rakhaing) in the extract from the 
(^nese traveller Ma-Hunn (a.d. 1413), translated and published by Phillips in 
the Journal, China Branch R.A.S., 1885. pp. 209 seq. Phillips wrongly took, 
that name to apply to Ranghn, a view which will be found refuteil in full in the 

paper dealing with the islands named by Ptolemy in the Bay 
Soon afterwards, in circa 1430 a.i>., Conti termed Racka the city 
01 Arakan and its river (see Ramusio, vol. i, f. 339, F.). 
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refer to Arakan previous to that period as Dhannavati, 
SytBjndvatZf ^aisdlif etc., the names of its capitals^ never, 
I believe, as Itakkhcihga or Rakhaing. 

Ptolemy’s Argyra cannot therefore be a defective rendering 
of either Rakkhanga or Rdksasa, but ratber a modification or 
an adaptation of the original name of the country, which 
must have meant either silver or something to that eflfect.^ 
T\^e shall meet with other instances of the same name or 
meaning at Achin in Sumatra, and at Perak in the 
Malay Peninsula. The original vocable is either Perak, 
, z s vz, or Plaksa, meaning ‘ silver.* It will result 

from my examination of the geography of the Puranas 
in a subsequent section, that the coast of Arakan, with 
its hinterland as far as the Iravatl or the SalwTn, repre¬ 
sents the region designated by the term Plaksa-dvzpa, 
apparently on account of a plaksa (Indian fig-tree) growing 
there. I found out, however, that the term Plaksa really 
stands- for the Sanskrit balaksa and the Vedic palaksa, 
both meaning * white,* and, I firmly believe, also ‘ silver.* 
It is my conviction, in fact, that the Malay perak and the 
Khmer prah used to designate silver are derived from 
them. In Mon (Taleng) there appears to have remained 
no trace of this name for silver; unless son (written sran), 
its present name, be a corruption of the terminal syllable 
of plaksa, Phau or hhd in Burmese still means ‘pure 
silver *; and hhyu (written phru) means * white,* being pro¬ 
bably equivalent to the Moil phu. Prom Barbosa it would 
appear that a portion of Upper Burma was, in his time, 
still called Ralassia, from which the so-called ‘ balas rubies * 
were exported.^ In a Peguan (Taleng) work purporting 


Silver-mines exist, and seem to have been once extensively Tvorked in the 
Chindwin valley, not far from Arakan. 

^ ‘ ‘ Li balassi sono di spetie di nibini, ma non cosi dori, il colore b di rosato, 
et alcuni sono quasi bianchi, nascono in Ralassia, ch’b vn reg;no dentro a terra 
ferma di sopra Pegu,_et Bengala, et di li vengono coodotti da i mercatanti Mori, 
per tutte I'altre parti,” etc. Barbosa, in Ramosio's “Dell© Navigation!,” etc., 
vol. i, 1563 edit., f. 321, E. The prevailing opinion is that the bales ruby was 
named from Badakhshan near the Pamirs j but Upper Burma is evidently meant 
here. It is quite clear to mo—and my view will receive repeated confirmations 
in the course of the following sections—that the term patakfa or balaksa weis 
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to be an account of Buddha's pretended peregrinations in 
Indo-China/ the kingdom of Burma is referred to as 
Prasuluka-nagara, or Pasuhika, a term which seems to me 
a corrupted form of Palaksd or Pdlaksd^ ^11 these are 
eoincidences demonstrating that -the name by which the 
Puranas designate the region of Burma and Arakan has 
not been indiscriminately applied, but is simply an imita¬ 
tion of the early local name for the country. In languages 
which, like the Arakanese, the Malay, and Khmer, delight 
in the r sound, and have a monosyllabic tendency, palaksa 
and plaksa become easily transformed into paraksa and 
praksOf peraJc and prak? . From paraksa the corrupted 
forms araksa^ arakkhOf and even rakkha may be easily 
derived, which v/ould explain the name of Arakan and 
the growth of the tradition as regards the raksas or rdksasas 
originally infesting the country.^ 


transplanted in this region from Badakhshau, with whose name it is undouhtedly 
connected. It forms out one link in the long chain of place-names transferred 
from North-Western India to North-Western Indo-China, 

‘ This work will be more particularly described in the sequel, in the paragraph 
devoted to Balongka. 

* These forms become still further contracted iu Sinitic languages, as 
exemplified by pak in Cantonese, bak In Annamese, and pai in PekingeseT The 
early Yedic terra palakfa may thus be traced all the way from the mouths of the 
Indus to those of the Yellow River. 

“ In the same manner, I venture to think, was the name of Arakh6sia_ 

notwithstanding that a very different opinion be generally held—derived from 
Badakhsban; and with it was probably also connected that of Baktra. The 
^ traceable to a form Bahlxka or Balhika^ still represented in modern 
Balkh, and usually idiiuhfied with Balika ^ ‘ sand ’; but may not white or 

intended, iu wliich case the connection 
become sUll more evident. It must be 
Ptolemy Pjaces in Arakhosia a people by the name of Baktrioi : 

‘white l‘ndia^“'‘Thr “'■“try-occording to Isidores o£ Kharax— 

hite India. This must have been to some purpose; very likelv out of 

Zllrr l"n Pur”,h?‘’T Tb?in| th4rctorl Sd from 
•* 1 . Further India it appears that Upper Burma or the nortinn ef 

it bordering upon Arakan, was known as Badakhshan or Bal’ak<;a whSo Arakan 

oS\v ArakhOst'-^^o 

on the Cororaandel aid Sumftmn Mib3s‘‘vU ““n>“ikes 

to Ptolemv’a Are-ari yz-i ^rr«»4«r«t (said to correspond 

(Ptolemy"’ Arg^lf’a^f^hea;.”. i, <>?d Atjih. AcMh, or Achln 

klem/s renderini; Ar^a anS «™*l«rity to Agkheiron. Hence 

or Acche respectively Arakan and Acheh 

^c.^’ive.y. In kJr. Wmy^T L^rr^lf fo3‘7t 


ezi 
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That the term parahsa or parakkha coexisted at one time 
in Arakan along 'witk its derivative amksa or arakkhaf is 
■demonstrated by several facts. Ptolemy places on the coast 


either Argeiron or Argyre. Though, in the case of the last-named town, 
he mentions gold among the productions of the surrounding countr)’, he docs 
not say a word in regard to the less noble metal. 

Talung therefore Upper Burma to have been named after Badakhshan, and 
Arakan after Arakhosja, the Coast of the. Airrhadoi would turn out to be 
a namesake of Areia (Arya, Aryata ?), that of Saudoway of Uraugiane (Draiiga, 
Daranda, Zarang) ; and the territory about Cape Negrais and the upper portTon 
of the Gulf of Alartaban would be found to play in Further Indian geography 
the role of Gediosia and Sindh. The parallel will at first sight appear very 
4loubtful and unconvincing. A more exhaustive investigation, however, will 
disclose the fact that the nomenclature of the valley of the Indus and its 
affluents, with some of the names of the peoples, districts, and cities of that 
region, was at an eWdently very early date transferred to the valley of the 
Iravati and smnroundiug territory in Further India, where they stilJ subsist 
in part in a plainly recognizable form, fully testifjing as to their place of origin. 
■Once this fact is realized, many place-names occurring in Further Indian 
-topography for which w'e have long sought in vain an explanation; and otliers, 
modelled upon prototypes of the Indus valley, for which we are at a loss to 
account the raison d'^etre^ in unclassical Burma, Pegu, and Arakan, become at 
once intelligible and their presence easy to account for. 

Suffice here to call attention to a few of them only. The Chindwin, and the 
low'er course of the Iraw^addi (Iravati) from the Chindwio coiiHuence to the sea, 
becomes identified in name with the Indus or Sindhu, as shown by the term 
Sindhu —or some of its derivatives—being still preserved in the denomination 
of the Chindwiu {Sindhn-in, Saxmdhavin?). 

The Kubo, a right tributary of the ChindwTn, corresponds to the Kubha, the 
affluent from the right of the Indus ; the valley of the Kubo thus becomes an 
ideal counterpart of the Kabul valley, where Kale probably stands for Pu§ka- 
ravati or Pu^kalavati. The Uru, a left tributary of the Cliindwin further up, 
seems to have been named after the Haro, the left tributary of the Indus. 
The term Iravati was thus, at an early period, restricted to the portion of the 
Irawaddi’s course lying above the Chindwin’s confluence. 

The name-s of the five rivers of Panjab appear to have been likewise transferred 
to the traditional five streams of Pegu, said to have their estuary at Punzalain"- 
or Panca-lcing (Five Rivers), at the liead of the Gulf of Martaban. The 
Salwin U the Sarasvati ; the Sittang or Chittong represents either the Satlej 
(S'atadni) or the Chitrang (Sodra) ; the Hlaing flowing past Rangun town is 
taken as the continuation of the major stream, the Chindwln or Indus proper; 
while the Chinabakeer'branch of the Irawaddi (termed Asita in the old records) 
represents the Chiuab (Asikni). This puzzling name of the Chinabakeer River 
■does not result, therefore, as Forchhammer thought (“Notes on the Early 
History and Geography of Brit. Burma I. Sbw6 Dagon Pagoda, Rangoon, 
1891, p. 16), from Pohkhara the ancient name of the Dala district through 
which it flows, but chiefly from the term Chiuab by which it was designated. 
The term Pokkhara may, at best, play in the compound the secondary role of 
simple affix, though even under this form its, presence is pretty well doubtful. 
In comparing toponymies of Further India with those of India proper we 
cannot of course expect to find them always in systematic positions; but it 
will be seen from my further remarks on this subject in the sequel, that 
a certain correspondence in location exists all over the field. Thus Further 
India may in this respect be regarded as a second India, and certainly it was 
look^ npon in this light by the Indu colonists who brought thither their 
civilization and made it, as much as possible, their second fatherland. This 
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of Arakan a mart which he calls Baraknra, and which I have 
identified with the capital of the country at that period 
Baraknra is evidently but a form of balahsa, which y 
easily become barakkha in the local pronunciation; and 
denotes not necessarily the proper name of the capital, 
but that of the country itself, as in the case of Samarade, 
which will be found explained in a subsequent section. 

That Baraknra was used 

we have an instance in Porcacchi’s book,‘ where this 
kingdom, is still spoken of as regno Baracuro. It 
be objected that this is an expression imitated from 
Ptolemy; but then there is still Barbosa’s kingdom of 
* Balassia * to be reckoned with, which, though it may 
have little to do with Arakan, still proves that Palaksa 
or Balaksa, the ancient name of the region, had not yet 
died out at that period. 


feature of Furtlier Indian fceofrrapliv bas hlttieito been ignored or overlooked 
by scholars, who simply rested content with the fact of knowing that some 
of the place-notnes in Further India were imitated from Indian place-nanies^ 
or derived from Sanskrit. The fact that there has been much niore than 
a simple borrowing of nomenclature, that is, an actual adaptation—in fact, an 
attempt at superimposition—of Indian to Further Indian topography, is, if 
I am not mistiiken, for the first time brought to light in thc^ present paper, and 
will be reverted to in the following pages from time to time when occasion 
demands, as far as space will allow. It is, as it will be more and more clearly 
seen in the sequel, the only means and method of getting at the bottom of some 
of the Further Indian place-names. I shall quote as an instance the name 
of Bliamo on the Iravati, in Uiiper Burma. Bhamo is believed to represent 

the Thai words Ban d/o =^‘Potter’s village’; it is, in fact, so called by the 

Thai people (Shans). It is known, however, that Bhamo is an ancient Indu 
foundation formerly bearing the name of Campaiia^ara. Now, by referring 
to the ancient topography of the Indian Iravati or llavi, one will see that at 
its headquarters there existed a state of Cumpa or Chamba with capital formerly 
at Varmapura or Barmavar, and, later on, at Campa-pura, still known as 
Chamba (see Cunningham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” p. HI). The 
result of this compansou of Furiher Indian with Indian topographical details 
is, that the name of Bhamo is almost undoubtedly a Thai (Shan) adaptation 
of the ancient name I'iffrmfl- or Jlrtram-pura probably borne hy the place at 
one time, perhaps earlier than the period when it was called Campa-nagara. 

This is but one of the many instances that might be adduced to demonstrate 
the utility of comparing Indo-Chinese topography with its old Indian prototype ; 
and there can be hardly any doubt that a comparative study of both cannot 
good results and elucidate many of the Further Indian place-names 
that hitherto remained meaningless or unexplained, 

” L isole piu famose del Hondo dcscritte da Thomaso Porcacchi.” etc 
\ emce, 1676, p. 193. * 
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My conclusion is, therefore, that Barakura represents the 
local name of Arakan in Ptolemy's time; that Argyra is 
hut a derivation and adaptation of it j and that hoth can be 
traced back to an original term Palnhso, or Haldhson recorded 
in the Puranas under the form of PUiksd, but locally changed 
in the course of time into Rakkha^ RakkhanXy out of which the 
Portuguese and other Europeans made ^vdCdtti and ^vacdti. 
Tt remains now briefly to discuss the position of the various 
places named by Ptolemy in this region. 

Barakura, a mart (No. 45). 

In Ptolemy’s time Arakan was apparently an independent 
state, and no longer subject to the sway of Kale, as previously 
remarked. Its capital was, according to the local records, 
Phaunavatl, situated about twenty miles to the north-east 
of the present Mro-hpung or Old Arakan city. Xhere, in 
A.D. 146, a king by the name of Candra Surya is said to 
have ascended the throne, and to have cast a famous metal 
image of Buddha, which he enshrined in the Maha-Muni 
pagoda, built for the occasion on the Silagiri (now Kyauk- 
taw) hill near by. Dhaiiiiavati remained capital up to 
A.D. 788, when it w^as replaced by Vai^llI, a new city built 
in its neighbourhood. The position I obtained by calcu¬ 
lation for Barakura exactly agrees in latitude with the site 
once occupied by the ancient Bhaniiuvati, and only lacks 
correctness as to longitude, which is, however, only about 
1° 14' short of the real amount. I have, therefore, not the 
slightest doubt that the latter city is meant. Borongo island, 
at'the mouth of the Kuladiin, w^hich forms a large harbour 
there, and Paloungy a village on the east bank of the 
same stream in the present Mro-*houng township, most 
probably preserve, each in a modified form, the ancient 
name of the kingdom, district, and seaport represented 

by Ptolemy’s Barakura.^ 


* For Paloujig see *• British Burma Gazetteer,*’ o * 

calls it Falongy and identifies it with the Fhalgun of tho K^etra-Samasa^ 
according to which treatise, he says, another name for it was Fharmgara 
McCrinSe, op. cit., p. 235). In this last term we have, it seems to me, a very 
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Tokosanna River (Nos. 46 and 190). 

My identification of this stream with the Kuladan or 
Arakan River agrees with those of Wilford and Lassen. 
Yule’s view that it is the Naf which, he says, is generally 
-called the *Tek-Naf* from the Thek (more correctly 8ak^ 
tribe inhabiting its banks, is utterly untenable; and, besides, 
it is doubtful whether the term * Tek-Naf ’ is really correct. 

I do not find it recorded in the “ British Burma Grazetteer,” 
which simply states (vol. ii, p. 445) that “iVdyis the Bengali 
name customarily used by all but Arakanese and Burmese, to 
whom this estuary is known as the A.nouk~ngay^ i.e, ‘ little 
west’ (country).” 

The Kuladau or Arakan River is, according to the same 
work (p. 271), named by the inhabitants of the country 
Ga~tsha~bha^ and by the Khami tribes Yam-pang, None 
of these names resemble the one given by Ptolemy j but 
in the account of the seizure of the famous metal image of 
Buddha (cast by King Candra Surya as explained above) 
by the Burmese, in a.d. 1784, we are told that ** the image 
sank whilst being floated on a raft down the The-khyoung 
and Le-mro.” ^ Now, this The-khyoung, Thek-khyoung, 
or Thek-cbaung, as it is variously spelled, is evidently 
a branch of either the Kuladau or Le-raro, in the vicinity 
of the Mabarauni pagoda, where the sacred image was kept, 
and may well represent Ptolemy’s Tokosanna. It is just 
possible that in the old times the name Thek-chaung was 
given to the main stream, whether it be the Le-raro or the 
Kuladan; but I hold preferentially for the latter until 


close approach to Ptolemy’s Barakura. Both readinrrs are T thinir ii 
represented in the P^o^hui-kia-hi ..r p* T ‘ think, well 

ex;plained as a kingdom situated at a Chinese authors, 

Hervey de Saint ^Jenis* “ Ethnop^r-inh; i eight marches from Burma (see 
note).^ The kingdorof des pennies etrangers.” voL ii, p. 231. 

routes soDt bordees de cocotiers oh V oh les 

abondent” (ibid 1 is certainlv tVm’* 1 ». i> ^ ct les objets precieux. 

gara of the K^etea-Sa^^ Ud ^^^racuro > ’ of Porcacchi^, thel^hanu- 

reference to silver which I have it^lidzcd The 

the view I have expressed at the outset of passage conBrms 

Bntwh Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii. p. 344 . 
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more detailed information on the intricate hydrography of 
the Arakan district is forthcoming that will allow of a more 
definite opinion being pronounced. 

Sambra, a city (No. 47). 

This must be identified, I think, with the city of 
Ramavatl, which is said to have once stood on this 
coast opposite the island of Ramrl; or else with the island 
itself which took its name from it, corrupted by native 
pronunciation into Ram - hrai or Ram - hrl, Ptolemy’s 
Sambra is thus probably a clerical error for Ramhra. The 
corrected latitude obtained by calculation corresponds to 
that of the northern end of the island. 

Sados River (48, 189) and Sada, a city (49). 

W^hether the city derives its name from the river, or 
the latter is named after the city, is a question difficult 
to decide. One thing is certain, however, and this is that 
Sada corresponds to Sandow'^ay. As this is reputed to be 
a very ancient settlement, it is reasonable to infer that it 
was, as told in its own traditions, a foundation from India, 
and that its original name was probably Sanskrit.* 

Its pretended founder, Sammuti Deva, is fabled to have 
hailed from Benares; and the Nats or spirits built for 
him, it is said, the city which was called Dvaravati. Its 
present name, Than~dwai (Srtwrfwe), which is explained 
as * iron-bound,’ rests on a legend to the effect that the 
city had the power of soaring above the earth, out of 
reach of danger, when attacked by enemies from outside 
on a particular occasion, and had to be bound to the 
earth with an iron chain before it could be conquered.* 


* Two inscribed stones in Sanskrit of the eighth century, one of which con¬ 
tains the first couplet of the Buddhist ** Ye dharma^"* stanza, have been found 
in the neighbourhood of the town ; and also a number of celts or stone imple¬ 
ments of the smooth age. See ** British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 616. 

* British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 614. The legend is evidently based 
on the myth of the three cities of Tripura built for the demons by Maya, of 
which one was of gold and situated in the sky, the second of silver poised in the 
mr, and the third of iron resting on the earth, I am unable to find out in the 
works of reference at my disposal what the names of the three cities were. 
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If we read the name of the city as it is written, Sadvat ov 
Sanfvat,^ and allow for the softening of the r into y usually 
occurring in Burmese, we may trace it back to some Sanskrit 
form like Sadvdra, equivalent, or nearly so, to the pretended 
ancient name Dvaravatl of the town. But I think ^that 
the latter and its district must be identified with the Santa- 
bhaya region mentioned in the Puranas as belonging to 
Plaksa-dvipa, The letters b and hh are, in Indo-Chinese 
languages, easily and frequently interchanged with v; hence 
Santabhaya can easily become Santavaya, which would then 
be written with the last syllable contracted, and read Sand we. 
In the early Portuguese maps Sandoway is noted as 
Ledda, Ledoa, Sedoa, The latter fonn appears also in 
Joao de Barros, lib. is, ch. i. This shows it beyond doubt 
to be Ptolemy’s Sada. Yet Yule, while thinking the latter 
might be Ezata or Zetta —which appears in the legend of 
the foundation of the Shwe Dagon pagoda of Bangun as 
the name of a seaport between Pegu and Bengal^—did 
not attempt to locate it; and overlooking the linguistical 
connection between Ezata or Zetta (lesada, Sada) and Sada, 
he identified Sandoway with Ptolemy’s Berabonna without 
anj’' apparent good reason or cause whatever. 


Should the second or third of them turn out to have names similar to that of 
Sandoway, we would then know for certain that this latter city was the capital 
of one of the three districts or kingdoms of the Further-Indian Tripura. The 
ancieut name Dvaravati ascribed to Sandoway would, ou the other liaiul, show 
it to have been regarded as a counterpart of the capital-city founded by Kr^na 
near the entrance to the Gulf of Kach, on the correspoudiug side of the Indian 
Peniusula. 


CO o Santic 


r \ 

e in Burmese, 000^00 Santnei in Mon (Talong), 


and or Sandttai (Saudvaya) in Siamese, is the ordinary 

way of spelliug it. The form last given, actually written Damndi'ai or 
Drandvni (though pronounced as above), tends to confirm our opinion that the 
region about Sandoway was probably named after Drangiana {Darand, Zaraud^ 
or Zarang). I identified it with the country of San~t^o mentioned by Chinese 
authors among the eighteen kingdoms tributary to P^iao (see TIervey de St. 
Denis, loc. cit.). The phoaetical spelling Than-dwai^ adopted in the pages 
of the “British Burma Gazetteer,” utterly precludes linguistical investigation. 

2 The ' British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. G36, has “ Ezali or Zetta." 
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A f. cli. xiii, ^ 7 of His introductory boob, our author 
mentions Sada as the terminus of the sea-passage across 
the Gangetic Gulf (Bay of Bengal) from Palura, effected 
in a direct line from west to east, and covering a distance 
of 13,000 stadia. It was, therefore, the first port touched at 
in his time by ships proceeding from India to the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. Palura, hitherto taken to be 
the mouth of the Gan jam (about 19° 20 N. lat.), has been 
in my Tables placed at Conora, above Vizagapatara, in 18° 
N. lat., which is also the latitude I obtained by calculation 
for Sada. Some ships, however, took a more northerly 
route, and touched at the riverine port of Antibole on the 
Dhakkii or Old Ganges River, before making out for Sada 
and the Gulf of Martaban. 

With regard to the Sados River, its mouth, by calculation, 
is made to be 18° 42' N. lat. The present mouth of the 
Sandoway River is in lat. 18° 32'. As Ptolemy places Sada 
city in 18° corrected, it follows that the Sados cannot be the 
Sandoway River, but some other stream further north, such 
as the An (Aeng), Ma-i, Tan-lwai, or Toung-gup rivers. 
Though not conspicuous in size, the Tan-lwai seems prefer¬ 
able as being only a little distance above Sandowaj^ and 
as bearing a name not very dissimilar to it and Sados. Its 
old name was probably Sanskrit, such os Sdchi-vut'i (a ri'ver 
always bearing water) or Sada (mud). 

Berabonna, a mart (No. 50). 

Yulcadentifiei it, as stated above, with Sandoway; which 
is undoubtedly \vrong. By calculation, its position would 
fall about Gwa (Khwa) or on the river of the same name. 
Berabonna seems to represent the Pali Paripunna or the 
Sanskrit Paripunia. On the Khwa River there is a village 
called Pienne-goon-rwa still within reach by boat during 
the spring tides,^ and which might represent whatevei 
remains of Ptolemy’s station. In the map, by G. Be 1 Isle, 
dated a.d. 1781, inserted at the end of the first volume of 

^ “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 258. 
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Sonnerat's ** Vo 3 ’'age aux Indes Orientales/' * there is noted 
just above Cape Negrais an islet or mart on tlie coast 
inscribed as Barreham. This place I assume to be the same 
as that which Daniel Sheldon (in his report published by 
Ovington) calls Berrem. Wliether they both correspond 
to Pienne-goon-rwa or not I am unable to say ; but it is 
clear, from their close similarity in name to Berabonna,. 
that Ptolemy’s mart is identical with either of them. 


Temala River (51, 188), 

My identification of this stream with the Dassein outlet 
of the Iravatl, called the Nga-won River, rests on the fact 
that Diamond Island at its mouth is called Thamee-hla- 
Kywon (i.e. Thamee - hla island)/ a fair approach to 
Ptolemy s designation ; and that, therefore, the riv^er might 
have been so named in ancient times. The word Thamee- 

hla is really written, as I have ascertained, 

which, according to the syatem of transliteration adopted 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, would read Chvmhla or 
Simihla. It would seem, therefore, that we are here con- 
ronted by a name similar in form to that of Simylla or 
Timula (TiamulaP), which Ptolemy gives to a mart and 
headland on the west coast of India, and which is 
generally identified with Chaul and Chaul Point near the 

cRie'/in known, most names of 

cities in Indo-Chma are hut repetitions of the names of 

ancient cities of India, the mother-country whence Indo- 

repeated in modern times in connection with the names 

Ltatt“on'tL Old from those 

ant on the Old Continent. It is not surnrisino- thore 

as'weil"L'“ "1 Indo-Chinese, 

wen as on the coast of the Indian ^ -i • 

p-Uion., ” 


I Paris, 1782, 

‘ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, pp. 


130 , 723 . 
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Bassein and Timula (Simylla or Temala). But tliere are 
some difficulties in the proper location of these cities on 
the Indo-Chinese side, and a suspicion is aroused in con¬ 
nection with the native term Slmihla given to Diamond 
Island. In fact, this term when analyzed and translated 
turns out to be a compound of the three Burmese words 
Si-mih-Hay which mean ' a beautiful lamp-fire' ; and as 
the island has only recently been occupied by a station of 
the detachment in charge of the Alguada Reef lighthouse, 
erected 3^ leagues S.S.W. of it, it may have happened that 
the name ‘-Beautiful lamp-fire island,’ by which Diamond 
Island is known to the natives, originated from that fact. 
On the contrary, if the name can be proved to be more 
ancient than the event referred to above, it may be held 
for certain to represent Ptolemy’s Temala.^ But even 
rejecting such connection, it is possible to demonstrate the 
existence in ancient times in this region of a city known 
by the name of Tamala or Samala corresponding to our 
author’s designation, as will be shown in the next 
paragraph. It will then result even more clearly that 
Ptolemy’s Temala River is really the Nga-won or Bassein 
outlet of the Iravati as surmised at the outset of the 
present inquiry. 

Temala, a city (52). 

In the introductory book of Ptolemy’s Geography it is 
spelled Tamala—a word which may be at once identified 
with the Sanskrit Tamala, meaning ‘ dark ’ or ‘ brown ’— 
and placed at 3,500 stadia (2,330, corrected measurement) 
south-east of Sada, almost due north of Cape Hegrais. 

The position obtained from calculation for Temala 
(94* ** ^ 2r E., 16° 36’ IST.) closely agrees with that actually 

* The name Tha-mee-hla appears in various other points of the 

country. ^Ve may adduce two instances, hoth in the Akyab district, from the 

** British Burma Gazetteer,’* vol. ii, pp. 722—3, 

Another island, identically named Tha-mee-hla Kywon, is to be found nearly 

opposite Mergui. 

A lighthouse cannot evidently be implied in each of these instances ; hence 
I think that the name Simylla really corresponds to the Sanskrit Tamala. 
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occupied by Bassein (94® 46' E., 16® 14' N.) ; and I have not 
the slightest doubt that its site was identical with, or near 
to, the latter, on the Nga-won River, and not on the coast 
off Cape Negrais. There is nothing extraordinary in this 
apparent tampering with Ptolemy^s order of things. If 
we examine the early Portuguese maps we may form an 
idea as to the confusion that reigned in the graphic repre¬ 
sentation of that seaboard even at that period, fourteen 
centuries after Ptolemy lived. We may there see that the 
Bassein River is made to debouch above Cape Negrais, and 
that the latter and surrounding land are depicted as an 
island. It will only be natural, therefore, to look for Temala 
on the Bassein River, rather than, as Yule did, on the 
barren coast above Cape Negrais, where it could hardly 
have been. 

The ancient name of the Bassein district was Kusima- 
rattha ; and of its chief town, l^u^ima-nagara^ evidently 
imitated from Eusuma-pura, ‘ the city of flowers,* the old 
designation for Pataliputra or Patna, The name Eusima 
for Bassein was in use up to the last century. Ralph Fitch, 
Maudeislo, and other travellers refer to it as CosmiUy CasmiHf 
Casmi^ etc., all corruptions of Eusima; and the same spelling 
is adopted in the old maps. The names pHsiiiy Pasin^ 
PafiiiHf and Pasim * appear to have been introduced at 
a comparatively modern period, otherwise they’ may be 
modifications of either Kitshn or Vasai. The town itself 
seems to have been founded as late as 1249 a.d , but 
the old namo of the district undoubtedly existed much 
earlier; and under the date of 625 a.d. it is mentioned 


^ Burmese: 


^ = Fusin, and 



3^) Co) — PhachiiH Siamese 



Peguan (Talaing) : 


Fusiriy aud 


F flsim In the summary of Oriental peoples translated from the 

Portuguese and published iu Ramusio, vol. i, 1663 edition, it is referred to as 
Pizim, p. 335. It requires, indeed, a great stretch of imagination in order to 
see in these form's the vestiges of Ptolemy’s Beaynga. A comparison with the 
name of the Indian Bassein shows that the old form should he Vasai or Basai. 
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in the Peguan (Taleng) chronicles as consisting of a con¬ 
federation of thirty-two cities subject to the sway of the 
Mons or Talengs of Pegu. Notwithstanding these facts, 
most of Ptolemy’s commentators up to the present day 
have, with an obstinacy worthy of a better cause, 
endeavoured to connect Bassein "ttuth Ptolemy’s Besynga, 
deceived, no doubt, by a mere fickle similarity of names. 
But this alone, we have repeatedly shown, is not sufficient 
evidence upon which to build up an accurate interpretation 
of bis geography, and all attempts based simply upon such 
outward indications must necessarily fail. 

We shall show at the proper time and place where 
Ptolemy’s Besynga is to be looked for. Our present concern 
is Temala or Tamala, and before dismissing it we propose 
to demonstrate that it is the same city as that mentioned 
in the Ramaj'^ana {Kiskindhd-kdrida) under the name of 
Timira. Timira and Tamala^ it must be premised, are 
Sanskrit words of almost identical meaning. In the Bengal 
recension of the Ramayana, after a reference to the Aiiigas 
(people of Campa, now Bhagalpur); the Lauhitya River 
(Brahmaputra); the Kiratas (people of Tipperah and Silhet, 
Ptolemy’s Kirrhadia) ; lands rich with silver-mines (Argyra), 
and mount Mandara (Maiandros = Arakau Roma), there is 
a mention of the city of Timira abounding with gold and 
where silkworms are reared. These two peculiarities help 
us admirably in fixing the position of Timira in the region 
between the Arakan and Pegu Romas ; that is, in the 
lower valley of the Iravati, celebrated both by eastern and 
western classics as the Golden Region, and known as the 
seat of a people, the Zabaings or Zamengs, noted for silk¬ 
worm breeding.^ And as the name Timira conveys the 
same meaning as Ptolemy’s Temala or Tamala {Tamala)^ there 
should be no doubt left as to both designations belonging 


» Sir Arthur Phayre remarks that the term Yabaing {^Zahaing'] is rather 

* the description of an occupation than the distinctive name of a race. 

The term is probably a Shan word [most assuredly not], applied to those who 
first introduced the worm from the eastward, and the meaning of it is not now 
understood.’ ”—“ British Burma Gazetteer,” voi. i, p. 183. 
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to* the one and the same city occupying a position close 
to, or on the very site of, the present Bassein, as set forth 
above. * 

Once this point settled, the Cape (beyond) Temala, placed 

by our author to the south and a little to the west of the 

city of the same name, becomes identical with the present 

Cape Negrais {Ndgaresvdra)^ and any further discussion as 

to its site is rendered unnecessary. 

% 


(3) Country of the Zamirai and Dabasai (Tipper Burmci). 

“Beyond Kirrhadia —-says our author (ch. ii, § 16)— 
“ the Zamirai, a race of cannibals, are located near Sloimt 
Maiandros.’’ I am firmly convinced that Ptolemy's 
Kirrhadia corresponds to the districts of Silhet, Tipperah, 
and Kachar; and that the habitat of the Zamirai must as 
a consequence be sought for in the valley of the Chindwln 
or Ky end wen, that is, in the western part of Upper Burrha. 
This region is now occupied by the Yaw (Yo) tribes, said— 
though I doubt it — to be of Burmese stock and speech; 
but it was probably, in Ptolemy's time, settled by populations 
of Mon-Khmer race, such as, I believe, the Zabaing and 
Khami are. The Zabaings* territory is now restricted to 
the hill tracts of the Pegu Poma, between the Iravati 
and Sittang rivers. They are described as rude, wild, and 
ignorant by nature; cultivators and mostly breeders of 
silkworms by occupation. I have no doubt that the hills 
which form their present habitat represent but their last 
refuge, to which they have been driven by more powerful,, 
and perhaps younger, occupants of the country. At the 
period we treat of they must have extended over a larger 
zone, including the whole, or nearly so, of the Chindwln 
valley, which they probably held in conjunction with the 
Jlhami. Their headquarters were probably at Kale, where 
we ave noticed a motley agglomeration of tribes durino* 

O 


by Chinese aVhorf uientioued uudei the name of Tan-mci-liu 
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the supposed sway of the Kalingas, In a preceding 
paragraph I have identified the zone just mentioned as 
their ancient haunts with the breeding land of silkworms 
alluded to in the Ra may ana. I now complete that premise 
b}' connecting the Zabaing — and their probable kin, the 
Khami—^with PtolemyZamirai and the Samiras of the 
Mahabharata. The literal coincidence of the three names, 
Zabaing (or Zameng), Zamirai (another reading for which is 
Zamerai), and Samira, is too evident to need demonstration ; 
while there is a close likeness between JThami and Safni or 
Samira. In favour of the coincidence of location I submit 
that in the Mahabharata {Bhlsma Parvan) there are mentioned, 
together with the Samiras, the following peoples hitherto 
not identified, and which I subjoin in the same order as 
they occur in that epic, accompanied with the name of 
the country or people which in my opinion corresponds 

to them :— 

1. Tlragrahas. I think I recognize in this name Ptolemy's 

Tilogrammon, a town on the Gangetic Delta which Yule 
identifies with Jeaore. 

2. Surasenas. Suratan {—Sura-sthdna?) was the name^of 

Eastern Bengal, to be probably identified with Sonar- 
gaon. (See “ Brit. Burma Gaz.,*’ vol. ii, p. 9, n.) 

3. Ijikas or Itikas. (?) 

4. B^anyakdgunas. (?) 

5. Tilahharas. Evidently Ptolemy’s Tiladai, placed by him 

to the north of Maiandros, i.e. about the Gard Hills and 

Silhet. 

6. Samiras. The Zamirai. 

A R our author places his Zamirai beyond Eirrhadia and 
near Mount Maiandros, it follows that they occupied, w ith 
respect to his Tiladai, the same position as the Samiras hold 
in regard to the Tilahhdras in the Mahabharata ^ and there¬ 
fore the Zamirai should be identical with the Samiras. 

Ooncerning the connection of the Zamirai or Sa}H}> as with 
the Zabaing or Zameng, enough has been said already, and 
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the probable relationship of the latter with the Khaini has 
also been pointed out. But there are a few more points which 
deserve consideration. It is known that the habitat of the 
Khami was in the past in the upper valley of the Kuladan, 
and in the mountain ranges to the north-east of Arakan, 
whence they were driven south-west by their more warlike 
neighbours the Shandii. Moreover, Ptolemy, speaking of 
the Glolden Country, i.e. Lower Burma, tells us that its 
“inhabitants resemble the Zamlrai in being fair-complexioned, 
shaggy, of squat figure, and flat-nosed.*' We have here 
a picture which applies as well to the Zabaing as to the 
Khami. The natural inference to be drawn from the fore¬ 
going considerations is this—That the Zamirai or Samiras 
represent the Zabaing and their co-relatives, the Khami who 
were, in Ptolemy's time and for some centuries previously, 
located in Western Burma, from the Iravatt to the Arakan. 
Koma, whence they have since been driven to their actual 
homes by subsequent invaders, probably of Tibeto-Burman 
race. The inroads of the new arrivals seem to have cut 
them through the centre, separating them into two portions, 
which found refuge on the mountain ranges encompassing 
the lower valley of the Iravatl: the Khami on the Arakan 

Boma; and the Zabaing on the Pegu Roma, where they 
still survive. 


Having so far dealt with tho njore southern section of 
Upper Burma proper, we must now turn to the portion 
of it extending northwards of the Iravatl’s junction with 
the Chindwln and including the upper valleys of both these 
streams and those of their affluents. It is in this region 
that Ptolemy places his Dahasai. the most southern of the 
folks he names between the Bepyrrhos and the Dobassa or 
.^Damassa ranges, i.e. between the Patkoi mountains and those 

.■^mmg the boundary between the Salwln and Me-Khong 
rivers. o 

appears to connect the name of the 
in which"^*' Dabassa or Bamassa mountains, 

I point 

urse, there is scarcely room for doubt that the 
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country wliicli that people occupied was similarly known 
as the land of Daha or Dahassa^ Owing to the interchange¬ 
ability of the letters d with //and h with in most East- 
Indian languages; and keeping also in mind the point that 
^ very probably had in Ptolemy’s time, from several 
indications to be found in his contemporaries, the value 
of V it possesses in Modern Greek, it follows that we may 
also read the term Daba either as Data or Lava. Once this 
distinction has been made, it is easy to prove that the 
region now under consideration was of yore really designated 
by either of the three forms of the term Daba given above, 
or by some of their derivatives. 

As regards the first two, Daba and Dava, we are told by 
Chinese writers that Upper Burma, or part of it, bore, 
since the time of the Han, the name of Tu-p*o or She-p*Ot 
a compound sounding in Annamese as Dou-ba, Ba-ha, or 
Msa-bUf^ and apparently representing the Sanskrit Dava^ 
Java, Yava. Then, as late as a.d. 1207, we find in a Cara 
inscription the mention of “ Pakaniy Sydm^ Davvan, Marai, 
Mail,** 2 Pukdm represents Bukanif i.e. Lower Pagan, the 
capital of Central Burma at the time; Sydm is, of course, 
Sydmardstra or Lower Siam; Davvan is the country, or 
people, of Davat i.e. Upper Burma ; and Marai (or Marai- 
mah ?) is Mara^rattha or Marammaj the land of the Mara^ 
or MrOj corresponding to the present Lower Burma or, more 
properly, to the country about Prome. 

Two and a half centuries later we meet, according to some 
authorities, with the term Dava in Conti’s travels, which 


1 Vide D’Hervey de Saint Denis’ translation of Ma Tuan-lin, pt. ii, p. 228 
and p. 231, note. Also, A. de Michel’s “Annales Imperiales de I’Annam,” 
fasc. iit, p. 169. The Cantonese and Annamese pronunciations, it is well 
known, are those that best represent the ancient sounds of Cliinese characters; 
hence they are to he g^en the preference, especially with geographical names, 
in the region of which we treat. 

* Numbered 383 in Aymonier’s “Etude but les inscriptions Tchames,” in the 
Journal Asiatique, t. xrii, p. 51. In another inscription (409 B, 1), mentioned 
at p, 49, we have “ioy, Syam^ Vukamy Aymonier translates Xoy as Chinese, 
ana explains elsewhere that the Chinese are still nowadays so uesignated by the 
Cam. But may not it mean in this case Ltiti or Lavii F The term Jfarai Man 
he translates doubtfully as “ vinreut du (?) ” [Cambodge]. It occurs to me 
that we might recognize in Marai Man a proper name, that of the Mara^ Man, 
or Mro, then just beginning to develop into Maramma, Saraman, Sannan, 
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appears, however, to be meant for either * jd-va * or * d ^ ; 

and we find thenceforward the kingdom of Burma designated 
Ava by most European writers up to the last century. The 
city of Ava was founded in 1364, and was also called 
Shice-va. The fanciful etymologies given of both these 
terms by the modern Burmese authors must of course be 
discarded in the present inquiry as utterly unreliable, for 
there is plenty of evidence to show that both Ava and S/iwe-va 
as forms of Vava had existed in the country long before 
that period, a fact which goes far towards explaining the 
ambiguous Chinese term for Ava,^ capable of being read 
either S/i4-j)*o or and of being thus referred to 

both S/nci~va and Dava. Ma Tuan-lin, whose work was 
composed during the latter part of the thirteenth century 
and published a.d. 1319, that is, nearly fifty years before 
Ava was built, already has Shi~p*o or Tii~p*o as second 
term in the compound T^u-lo-shu Sh€-p*o, which, he 
states, is one of the names by which the country of 
P*iao was designated b}^ its own inhabitants. The country 
of P tao approximatively corresponded to the present 
Lower Burma ; but as the Tht-$hu-chi~€h*higy the great 
Chinese cyclopaedia, mentions Sh€~p*o among the eighteen 
kingdoms once tributary to PHao, it plainly results that 
Shd p 0 must have been situated outside of P*iao proper. 
Later Chinese writers applied the same name, She-p^o, to 
the kingdom of Ava, which became known, therefore, as 
Shi-p*o~kuo or Ta^yo-kuo (in Annamese Usa-ba-kok or 
abakok). Though in these compounds the word kuo properly 
s ands for kingdom, it is possible that its introduction 
dates from an earlier period and was originaUy intended to 
do duty for the syllable ka in Bavaka, one of the alternative, 


Ramusio (Giimti 
’^'hich renders, < 
rather doubtful 

p. 202) says that Conti f*«na .’-r .-"‘“““ci s oene; 

a reading which apnears to li-iv nver Iravatl, basing himself upo 

editioQ of Conti’s travels^ Tl) “ilopted in the Uakluyt Society' 

Ava se?GiIe-a;h-^ " T„-p‘o-hw). “ the kingdom o 

, see O.Ic» Ch.nese Dictionary, p. gss. s.v. 9.783. 
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or rather derivate, forms of Dava^ under which we find the 
country referred to as early as the fourth century. Davdka — 
or Davdka as it is spelled iu the Allahabad pillar inscription— 
is, in fact, one of the five “frontier countries ” whose kings, 
according to the epigraphic monument just named, paid 
homage to Samudra Gupta, the famous sovereign of Magudha, 
who reigned circa a . d , 3-15—380.^ Hitherto Davdka has 
remained unidentified, and so has ThafeCy the iorra under 
which the same country has been alluded to by the Arab 
travellers and geographers from the ninth century downwards. 
After a careful study of the subject I have not the slightest 
doubt left that Davdka y the tributary and coterminous state 
of Magadha in the fourth century ; Thafec, or Tafan (i.e. 
Davan)f the kingdom referred to by the Arab travellers of 
the ninth century and Masaudi as being situated in the 
mountains and bordering upon the powerful dominions of the 
Balhara (with the capital at Moughir) and of Jiohnvjy or 
Rahman (Ramanila, viz. Pegu and Arakan) ; ^ and Daha, or 
Dava, the country of the Dahasal of Ptolemy in the second 
century, are one and the same region corresponding with 
the Upper Burma of the present day. In 1228 it is spoken 
of as Ta~wi or Ta-icaiy in the Shan Chronicles quoted by 
Ney Blias, who explains that “ the situation of this district 
is said to be towards the north ” [of BurmaIn that 
particular instance A-iavl (the Pali name for the Mogaung 
and Mohnyin districts according to the Po U I)aung 
inscription) may be intended ; but this term seems to have 
been rather elastic, it being sometimes applied also to the 
territory of C‘hleng Rung. Alavi must therefore at one 
time have included the whole of the intervening country, 
being thus synonymous with Davaka or Bavaka. The 
connection will readily become apparent when it is considered 
that the Sanskrit form of Alavi is ^f^vz ; atavi meaning, 
like dava, a * forest,^ a ‘ wood.’ Davaka would thus seem to 

* See Mr. Viucent A. Smith’s article in the J.R.A.8., January, 1897, p. 29 ; 

and October, 1897, p. 879, . .. j 

* Compare Remand’s “ Relations des Voyages,” etc., t. i, pp. xcvu Mq. and 
27 ; and Thomas’ remarks in Numismata Orieutalia, “ Coins oi Arakan, p. 18. 

* ** History of the Shans,” p. 42, 
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mean ‘ forest country.* And, as AtavT, or Alavi, designated 
in Western India a city and district of the Yavanas, it 
cannot cause surprise to find in Western Indo-China its 
counterpart in a region which, we shall see further on, was 
also called (or Yonakaydeia, because occupied at 

one time by offshoots of the great Yavan, Yon, or Yuen race. 

From Tu~p*o or She-p'o, says the great Chinese^ cyclo¬ 
paedia,' in eight days’ march one may reach the kingdom 
of P^o-hui‘kia-lxt, i.e., as identiHed by myself above, the 
state of Barakura, or Pharuigara. This shows that Tu-jy^o 
(i.e. Dava, DavSka) must have extended to within a short 
distance of the Arakau Roma, since it took Conti 17 da^ s 
to cross from Rcicbn (read Ii(ik(i)i the capital of Arakan, 
to the Burmese watershed, and thence 15 days to reach the 
river of Ava (Iravati). 

Whom the Dabasai were and of what race, is the next 
point to be determined. In order to do this, however, it 
is necessary to refer to the third form of the term Dava 
as Lava (as ^tavl ~ JLlavi), It is evident that this term 
can but apply to two races known to have been present in 
the country in the early days, namely; the Lava (Lana) 
or Ya/i (fYa), and the Ldu, The Lava or Vah are 
mountain tribes, racially connected ivith the- Negrito stock 
of aborigini inhabiting the Sal win and Me-Khdng valleys. 
In Ptolemy’s time, however, they were no longer in 
undisputed possession of the country, having liad to 
withdraw to the mountain slopes of the Iravatl-Salwln and 
Sal win Me-Khong watersheds, where the}’ were repelled to 
by the Lau. The Lava are also called Ddiy or Khd Do/, 
terms which in Lau mean respectively ‘ mountain ’ and 
‘ mountaineer ’ ” and which maj' have some connection with 


2 de St. Donis, op. cit., p. 231 , note. 

In Siamese KhTi D/n. Tliis literally means * mountain slaves,’ i.e. mountain 
sa\a^es luually eniplnyeil as sl.avt-s bv tho conquering nice, winch is the Lau, 
or Ibaj race in this case. Some of their kin are termed That Hufi, i.e. ‘slaves 

I'll t . £ 11 * 1 .. ’ 


. . ’ , -V* tvui iiiu iciuit'u ' siuves 

le irooks, beunuso ot tluir dwelling nearer to the banks of mountain 

Ihtg that That (in Sanskrit ddsah), which 

to _ A/of, has in Sanskrit, like the latter in Siamese and Lau, 
the double meaning of ‘ slave ’ and ' sava"e.’ 
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Dava. Owing to the similarity in names between the Lava 
and the Ldu (Lava) it is difficult to decide from which of 
these two peoples the country took its denomination of Dava 
or Davaka. The probability, both historic and linguistic, 
seems, however, to rest with the Lau. 

It is notorious, in fact, that at least from the first 
century of our era the Lau—then known to the Chinese 
under the name of jdi-Lao or ^i~Ldu —were in possession 
of \Vestern Yunnan, where, in a.d. 69, the Ai-Lao and 
Po-nan districts were established in order to enforce Chinese 
supremacy in that quarter. Chinese writers do not, at this 
period, trace the Ai-Lao further west than Momien ^ but, 
from evidence which I have collected from the early records 
of the Lau themselves, I am now convinced that they had 
extended over most part of the modern Upper Buriiia long 
before that time, that is to say, from some five and a half 
centuries before the Christian era; and I propose to show 
below how the overthrow of the Tagong dynasty is to be 
ascribed to them. Curiously enough, the name of the Ai- 
Lao is derived by the Chinese from the Lao mountain, which 
is stated to have been the cradle of the Lau people. AVhich 
is the mountain so named, and where it is to be found, I am 
unable to say. 3?rofessor de Lacouperie places it at the 
intersection of Hu-nan, Uu-peli, and Ngan-hwui; other 
authorities believe it to be in ^Vestern Yunnan, in the old 
Ai-Lao district itself. Should the latter view prove correct, 
we would have a curious coincidence in the fact that Dtoicmy 
also appears to refer etymologically the name of tlie Dabasal 
to the Dabassa range; and the country of Dava^ Daviy A-lavl^ 
or Lava would thereby prove to have been part and parcel 

of the Ai-Lao territory. 

In any case, whether the country of Dava or Davaka 
be geographically and etymologically connected with the Ai- 
Lao district and the name of the Lau people or not, it must 
now appear pretty certain that it corresponded, more or less, 
to the present Upper Burma, and that its inhabitants, the 
Babasai, were people of the Lau (Thai) race. Some further 
considerations may be adduced in support of this view. 
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In the map appearing in the Nicholaus de Donis edition 
of Ptolemy (a.d. 1482) the Dabasai are located close to the 
south-west of Adeisaga. the town or district which I have 
identihed with the modern Yung-ch‘ang. The Ai-Lao, or 
Nan-Chao, are said by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 190) to 
border on ,the west on Kia-t% or Chia-Va, while in the 
Chinese history of the Nau-Chao these people are described 
as coterminous in the same direction with Mo-k^a-t o, i.e. 
Magadha.^ Now, it is curious to find in Ma Tuan-lin 
(pp. 184—5) that the Ai-Lao had relations westwards with 
Ta-ts‘in (Syria). So had the kingdom of T'an, Chan, Shin, 
or Dan, which the Chinese locate beyond the Yung-ch ang 
borders, and of which we shall have to speak below; thus 
the curiosities of Ta-ts^in came to China through the 
Ai-Lao territory by way of Yung-ch‘ang.^ Though the 
communication was probably effected through some seaport 
on the coast of Pegu, it no doubt took place also overland. 
So, at least, I think must be interpreted the Chinese 
statement that “ In the south-west of the country of Shan 
[the Dan, etc., spoken of above] one passes through to 
Ta-tsfin.” 3 

If we take Kia~t*o (or Chia-Vd) and Mo-k*a-Vo to be 
identical and to refer both to Magadha, there is nothing 
extraordinary in the statement as to the Ai-Lao bordering 
upon the Magadha kingdom, so long as we consider Davdka 
as part of the Ai-Lao territory. The proof is supplied to 
us in Samudra Gupta’s inscription already referred to, 
where Davaka is mentioned not only as a frontier country 
of that monarch’s dominions, but also as a tributary state. 
This dependence further results from the fact of the Gupta 
Era being employed at least upon one Sanskrit inscription 
which was found at Pagan, dated Gupta Sam vat 163 
(a.d. 481).^ There are, besides, numerous traditions of 
princes from Magadha having emigrated to Upper Burma, 

^ See Parker in China Review, vol. xis, p. 73, note. 

’ See Uirth’s “ China and the Roman Orient ” n 179 

* Ibid., p. 37. ’ 

“■*““** Report,” ete., for the year ending 
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estern Yunnan, and Laos, where they founded dynasties 
several centuries previous to Samudra Gupta’s period, and 
built temples amongst the ruins of which tablets bearing 
inscriptions in Gupta characters are still to be found. Then 
we have from Chinese writers the statement as resrards the 

O 

intercourse of the Ai-Lao country with the West, to further 
confirm the close relations of Dava or Davaka with Majradha. 
All these data from Indu, Chinese, and local sources are 
perfectly consistent and mutuallj’^ corroborate themselves. 

However, according to at least one authority, Kia^Vo 
or Clna-Va = Chu^po or Shu-jyo = P*iao which bordered 
eastwards upon Chen-la (Kamboja).i In the great cyclo¬ 
paedia T^u-’Shii-chi-ch^engy — Chi-Vo or Chieh-VOy is 

mentioned among the eighteen kingdoms formerly tributary 
to Chii-po or Shu-po, and PUao^ I propose subse¬ 

quently to demonstrate, mean not Upper, but Lower Burma. 
They bordered on the east \ipon Chen-lay and were situated 
to the south-we<st of Yung-cli‘ang according to Chinese 
authors. 

Kia-Vo may, again, be Kacho or Katha, which is in Dava 
or Davaka. Should this identification prove to be correct, 
it would detract nothing from the results arrived at above. 
Both statements of the Ai-Lao being bounded on the west, 
(1) by Kacho or Katha and (2) by Magadha, would yet 
be found consistent, Davaka being naturally considered by 
the early writers as lying within the sphere of influence 
of Magadha. 

In conclusion, Davaka anciently designated the present 
Upper Burma, and its inhabitants, the Dabasai, whether or 
not connected etymologically with the Lau, were undoubtedly 
a people of the Lau (Thai) race. 

Arisabion (54). 

I feel certain, with regard to my identification of this 
place with Shenbo, Tshenbo, or Tsenbo, above Bbamo, 

* Vide extract from the P^ei-wcn Yun-fu in Ma Tuan lin, op, cit., p. 190 

note 21. . 1 > 1 . 

* Ibid., p. 231. 
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t. i. «« ihc, rliief city of that ancient 
T\'hich I believe to ® Yunff Yu-tiau, according to 

etate of who- W Ju^ 97 

Sr T.rit Jas Ut probably a Sban kingdom. 

The territory about Sbenbo, aa far down as Bbamo a,n 

Kaung-sin was S ^ ^“ 

S^ned in I'gTt Chinese cyc^paedia 

under the name of Chan.p‘o ov Skan-p <> (^hen-bo S 

the eighteen states once tributary to F tao 
The Burmese chronicles supply us with some data for 
ascertaining the time and origin of this state of Sem or SAen. 
Accordin'' to them, there existed not far south of Shenb , 
on the Iravatl, the ancient Ksatriya kingdom of Tagaung 
(Tagong, or Hastinapura), founded in n.c. 923, 8 upersede_ 
later on by that of Old Pagan (Bhukam or Bukam), established 
B.c. 523. The Tagong kingdom was, in circd B.c. ODU, 
overthrown by an invasion of tribes coming from a country 
to the east called Gaudhara^raft/m (i.e. Yunnan) in the 
land of Sein or Sin.^ The kingdom of Old Pagan was 
destroyed in a similar manner, and although it is not 
stated who the invaders were and whence they came, 
we may well conjecture that they were the same people 
of Sin or Sein, who renewed their inroads and succeeded 
at last in obtaining a permanent footing in the countrjs 
as proved by the fact that the Burmese capital was in 
the sequel transferred much further south, at or near 
Prome, about 483 b.c. Sir A. Phayre believes that the 
above events are historical, but that they have been 

^ See ITirtti's “China and the Roman Orient,” pp. 36, 37 ; and E. TI, Parker’s 
articles in the “ China Review,” vol. xix, p. 71, and vol. xs, pp. 33B, 339. 

^ Occurs in this form in the Burmese inscription of tlie Po-u-daung pagoda, 

A.D. 1774- 

’ Hervey’s ” Ma Tnan-lin,” part ii, pp. 230, 231, note, 

* The ancient (now called Yueh-sui) district represents, in my 

opinion, what was classically termed Gandhurn in South Sz'chuen and Yunnan 
It undouhtnlly is the Ghnu'idu or Ca'mdn of Marco Polo, and must ho regarded 
ns iricludltij; also both bis Jaci ainl Charagiu (Kiirajuijfjj)* It must be 
rcinemhcred, in fact, that Karajang was the name given by the Moguls to the 
capital of Oandhara on the Indus. (Sec CuuuiugUam’s “ Aucieut (ieography 
of India,” Buddhist Period, p. 53.) 
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antedated by several centuries; and ascribes tlie overthrow 
of the two Ksatriya kingdoms of Upper Burma to people of 
the Shan (Thai) race, who, lie holds, must have been driven 
westward towards the basin of the Iiavatl by Chinese 
expeditions into Yunnan in b.c. 122 and 109 and a.d. 9. 
I am inclined to believe, however—on the evidence of the 
early traditions of the Thai race—that the advance of the 
Shan into the Shweli (Nam Man) and Tapeng valleys dates 
from the middle of the sixth century me. 

The term Arisahion evidently represents some Sanskrit 
name like lisahha or ^rsahhl. or else like A-ri-samhala, 
u4.n’-samaHani ; for it is to be remembered that the old name 
of Pagan, or Bukam, was ^dri-tnardana j)nra, a similar term, 
erroneously taken in the Mahavamsa (ch. Ixxvi, 38) as the 
name of the kin g of Bainafina (Pegu). In some old maps, 
a city by the name of jiriroi, or Ayiano, marked at the 
place corresponding to eitVier Shenbo or Bhamo.* This 
form AriaUf as well as those occurring in Marco Polo^s 
account of this region, Atnie and jUieUt are evidentl^’^ con¬ 
nected with Arisahion or its probable local spelling as 
Arisa-mien or Ari-sei}i-i)ti/od 

I trust that I have now sufficiently demonstrated the 
identity of Ptolemy’s Arisahion with the kingdom of S/ien 
of Chinese annals, and the state of Sein or Cina-raff/ia of 
Burmese records. That the latter was established by 

•b-' 

invaders of Thai race from Yiimian ap]>cnrf^ quite certain 
to me, although the Burmese chronicler rel 3 ung on tlie 
mere fact that this people came from China, called them 

8 r 

^ = Sin, Tadit), i.e. Chinese, taken 


* Ariano, in G. de PIsle’s map accompanyinj' Si>i)uerat’s “ Voyago aux Indes 
Orientales,” dated a.d. 1761, ia placed in loug. 11.)^* E. Ferro ( = 96° 40' E. 
Greenw.) and lat. 24° 15' N. ; whicli is witliin a few minutes of the true 


position of Shenbo (long. 96° 48' E. ; lat. 24° 50' N.). 

* A place by the name of Tliamicn or 'riianian-gyl is noted in modern 'maps 
on the left bank of the IravatT bt-lwecji Shenho and iJharno. This proves that 
the term Arisa-mten or Arisahion slill e.xists in a modified form, though 
perfectly recognizable, in tliat region, and contirms our identilieation of 
Ptolemy’s city. It is worth remarking tliat the FroucU manuscript version 
of Marco Polo’s narrative has Jja/nioi for Amieu ; which, if not a clerical slip 
for d*AuxicUy may be compared with Xhamicu above. 
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by latter-day authors to mean Tarup, ^ 

now appKed in Burma to the Chinese and Manchu. 

Adeisaga (69). , r .i. 

I fake this place to he Yung-ch‘ang. the chief city o e 
province which Marco Polo calls Ardandan. Vxd^,a and 
Vaideha were the ancient names of this part of Yunnan, 
and may ho connected with Ptolemy’s rendering Adeisaga 
(Vaidehnghara or Vaideha-grama ?), although the latter can 
he more plausibly referred to some word like Vidisa or 
Vaidm (Vaidisaglmr, Vaidiiagrdma), which would appear 
to survive up to the present day in Yi-/isi, the name of the 
circuit comprising the part of Yunnan in which Yung- 
ch'ang is situated. Such forms as Adisarga and Ahisagara 
also suggest themselves to the mind. The latter designation 
would suit better Ta-ho or Tai-ho, the ancient Tali with 
its lake, the Erh-IIai ' ; but the corrected position We 
obtained by calculation being within a few minutes of that 
of Yung-ch‘ang, we adhere to the above identification, 
which seems confirmed by^ Marco Polo’s Ardandcin, 


(4) The Gold Country (L oicer Burma). 

Khryse, that is the Gold Country (Xpaai) xcopa), is 
situated, according to our author, “ in juxtaposition to 
the Besyngeitai ” or “ Cannibals on the Sarabakic Gulf,’* 
i.e. the Gulf of Martaban. It cannot then be literally 
taken to correspond to the Suvannabhumi of Buddhist 
fame, except ip part, and much less even to include the 

^ Ta-ho or T‘ai-ho, the ancient name of a city near Tali, seems to me a Chinese 
transliteration of Dcha^ i.e. Vaideha. If so, the Tali lake ivould be called 
Finirff/ia-irtPdj or Vaidcha^sagaray which could easily become in ^'ulga^ parlance 
Vadei-saga and Adeisaga. Its Siamese name is ViUGl the Se lake. 
Another name for the Tali lake was Mi-haiy from the Mi or a people 

dwellirg on its shores and who were conquered by the Chinese general Chwang- 
k‘iao in b.c. 315. From them the territory about the Tali lake became known 
as the country of the Mi. With this designation is undoubtedly connected the 
classical name Mifhildt which was given to that territory as part of Videha^ 
i.e. Western Yunnan, 
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whole of Indo-China as exaggerated by some authorities ; * 
and has nothing whatever to do with the Malay Peninsula 
or Golden Kbersonese {Xpvarjf; Xepcroi^j?<rou), with wiiich 
it has been so often confused. According to the Kalyiini 
inscriptions, engraved by order of King Dharamaceti of 
Pegu in A.D. 1476, SuvannabViumi was an alternative name 
for Kamannadesa ^ which comprised the three provinces 
of Kusima-mandala (Bassein or Kusuma), Hariisavati- 
mandala (Pegu proper), and Muttima-mandala (Martaban). 
Suvannabhumi thus embraced the maritime region between 
Cape Negrais and the mouth of the Salwin; where, as 
we have seen, the Pamayana places the city of Timira, 
abounding with gold; and corresponds therefore to the 
country that our author terms Coast of the Besyngeitai. 
The hinterland of this region was named Suvannaparanta, 
a designation usually syncopated into Sunaparanta or 
Sonnaparanta, the ^‘Further Golden Land,** and, according 
to the Po-U-Daung inscription,® included the districts of 
Kale, Teinnyin, YaWj Tilin, Salin, and Sagu; that is, 
the country between the Lower Iravatl and C hind win, 
and the Arakan Roma ; but it evidently must have 
extended of old down to the head of the Delta, and east 
of the Iravatl as far as the Pegu Roma and the Sittang 
River, thus embracing the whole of Lower Burma tlien 
subject to the sway of the kings of Prome and Kew 
Pagan. It is then this hinterland now referred to that 
must be identified by coincidence, both in name and 
position, with Ptolemy*s “ Gold Land ** or Khryae Khora ; 


* “It would be difficult to define where Ptolemy’s Chryse (Chryee Chora aut 
ChryeS Chersonuesus) terminated eastward, though he appears to give the names 

a special application to what we call Burma and Pegu.Chryse 

then, in the vague apprehension of the ancients, .... was the region 
coasted between India and China. It is most correctly rendered by ‘ Indo 
China.’**—Colonel Henry Yule, quoted in the preface to Colquhoun’s “Across 
Chrys^.” ^ 

* ‘ * Sonatberaih pana Uttaratherafica ^ a . . 

nnadete sasanarh patitthapetuih pesesi.” (And sent Sonuthera and Uttara to 
establish the Religion in Rdnianna-denaf which was aho named Suvannabhumi. 
—Taw Sein Ko’s “ Kalyani Inscriptions,” Bombay, 1893. 

^ “The Po-U-Daung Inscription erected by King Sinbyuyin in 1774 a.d., 
Rangoon, 1891. 
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and not the maritime region below. Our 
.nent that there are “very many gold-mines vsonld 
then find some confirmation in fact, as would also that 
with respect to its inhabitants resembling the Zamirai i 
features, which we have already discoursed at length m 

a preceding paragraph. 

SCarenra or Malthuraj a metropolis (55). 

This capital I take to be Old Prome, founded,- according 
to Burmese tradition, five to six miles east of its modern 
■ namesake, about 443 B. c. Its ancient name appears to 
have been SrI-Ksetra, and not SrI-ksatra, as I see general y 
written; it was the seat of a dynasty up to 95 ..D., when 
the monarchy was broken up. The last king fled to 
Mengdun, which he founded on one of the bends of the 
Ma-htun River, circa a.d. 100, naming it Bhiimavati. Here 
he tarried for a while, and finally he founded the city of 
Lower Pagan in 108 a.d, Mengdun and the Ma-htiin River, 
on which it was built, remind us, by their resemblance in 
names, of Ptolemy’s Malthnra; and I have no objection 
against admitting their probable identity. I firmly hold, 
however, that Iffiareura cannot be any other city than Old 
Prome. As regards the discrepancy of names between 

the two, I may remark that this is only apparent, and 
disappears as soon as it can be demonstrated that 
Mareura Metropolis means the Maurj^'a’s or Mayura’s 
capital. It is known, in fact, that the dynasty which 

reigned at Old Pagan claimed -descent from the Maurya 
or Mayura monarchy of Magadha, and that it settled first 
at a place east of the Iravati, which it named Maurya, 
situated in about long. 96° 35', lat. 23° 55', between Tagdng 
and Bharao. The northern part of the Kubo valley, in the 
Upper Chindwin district, which is the direct route from 
Manipur towards Burma, by which the founders of that 
dynasty must have arrived, is likewise, according to Sir A. 
Phayre, called Maurya; and is referred to as a district 
under the name of Mweyin, its Burmese equivalent, in the 
Po-U-I)aung inscription. Every subsequent dynasty that 
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reigned in Burma claimed descent from the Mauryas or 
Mayuras through the princes who founded Tagong and 
Old Pagan ; hence the Burmese kings placed the peacock 
{Mayura) on their coat-of-arms, and this bird became the 
national emblem of the country Burma. It appears, there¬ 
fore, natural that Old Prome, being founded by a scion of 
those princes who, only some fifty years before, had settled 
at and given their name to Maurya, should be called the 
Mauryas' or Mayiiras' capital,-which Ptolemy recorded as 
Mareura. The position we obtained by calculation : lono-. 
96® 20', lat. 18® 42', agrees very well with Old Prome, 
which is in about long. 95° 25', lat. 18° 47'. Mengdun 
is another degree further to the west. It may be objected 
that Old Prome ceased to be a capital in 95 a.d., and 
that therefore Mareura Metropolis must mean either 
Mengdun or Lower Pagan, which succeeded it as such in 
A.D. 100 and 108 respectively. But it seems hardly possible 
that Ptolemy—rreputed to have published his Geography 
about A.D. 150—could, in those days of slow travelling 
and difiSculty of obtaining information, receive news of the 
change, and accurate data as to the site of the new seat 
of government, in such a brief lapse of time. Be might, 
at best, have received intelligence of the removal of the 
capital to the neighbouring Mengdun on the Ma-htiin 
River, which would explain the alternative name Malthura 
{ — Mathura?), which he'gives evidently as a later addition. 
But as to Lower Pagan having been meant, it is out of the 
question, as this city is some 2J degrees of latitude further 
north, and could thus never correspond to the position that 
our author assigns to Mareura. It seems, therefore, clear 
that the latter name is intended for Old Prome, the capital 
of the Maurya, or Mayura, kings of Burma. 

Before dropping this subject, I may, however, make bold 
to suggest another interpretation of the term Mareura, 
which might, in the end, prove the right one. This term, 
it seems to me, is connected with Maramma or Mramna, 
the name of Burma and its people. There is a great 
dinerence of opinion as to the origin of such an appellation ; 
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w. .l..~ i. .0 d<..bt .b« A. Pb.;rf. 

derivation from Brahma is ® on uegative 

1d:„V\r.lS, by ..v«.l 

thlt the’ Burmese, in their lithic records and literary wor s 

of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

barbarous appellation Mar«m,«a to 

their country, which they would never have done ^ 

known that their national name was derived from Brahma. 
The second-based on positive evidence gathered by myse^ 
and not referred to as yet anywhere as far as l^o 
is that Maramma derives from Mra or Mara, wh ch is 
the real ancient name for Burma and its people. Already 
in a former page I noticed the form Mara,, or Mara. Man— 
evidently designating the natives of Burma—which appears 
in a Cam inscription of a.d. 1207. I may now add that the 
Lau (Shans) even up to the present day call the Burmese 
Mans or Maras, and in several old manuscript chronicles 
of Upper Laos I find Burma and its king usually referred 
to as Mara-rattha and Mdra-raja respectively. Mara is 
the Lau, and Mara the P5li, modified garb of the name ; 
its correct and original native form is evidently Mra, 
That this was the ancient designation for the Burmese race, 
would appear from the fact that the Mro, Mra, or Mru, 
said to be the pioneers of that race in the Chindwin valley 
and Arakan, are called after it. Mra or Mro is, up to the 
present day, the Mro word for ‘man.* Its actual Burmese 

equivalent, yo or yok > GOD*!) 03/, is probably 


a derivation or corruption of Mro, explicable by the 
softening of the r into y as usual with Burmese, and by 
the dropping of the initial m customary in languages 
which, like Burmese, possess a monosyllabic tendency. The 
curtailed form yo is still the name of the Yo (commonly 
spelled Yau or Yaw by Europeans) branch of the Burmese 
race. Mro, or rather Mra, was therefore the original 
name that the ancestors of the Burmese gave themselves, 
or were given by the neighbouring populations, and meant 
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simply * a man.' This is quite in accord with the custom 
prevailing in nearly all wild countries where the inhabitants 
are in the majority of cases named after their own word 
for man. In the course of time the affix tna was no 
doubt added for euphony, and the name of the nation 
became thus classicized into Mramtna and Marammd. 

Burmese pronunciation is responsible for the peculiar forms 
JHyammdf Syammdf and Sanwidf misled by which most 
authorities on Burma and its language concluded that the 
original name of the country or race was and in 

some instances were even ingenuous enough as to accept 
the native stupendous fad of a derivation from Brahma. 
I am perfectly convinced that the euphonic form Mrammd 
only came into use after the introduction of Buddhism and 
of the Pali language into the country. Up to that period 
the name of the race must have been simply Mra or Mro^ 
just as it is up to the present day with that portion of 
their kin which still dwell in a quasi-primitive state in the 
hill tracts of Arakan. And it is very likely in such forms 
of these terms as Mara^ Marai^ Mru^ or Maru —and in the 
corresponding designations of the country as Mara-raitha 
or Maru-rattha, contracted by the vulgar into Mara-rdth, 
Marii-rdth —that the origin of Ptolemy's Kareura or Marura 
is to be sought for. This view, if correct, would be in 
antagonism with the tradition w'hich locates at Prome the 
Phyu and not the Mro, and would credit the ancestors of 
the modern Burmese with a far more ancient footing in 
the country than the historical records of the latter lead 
us to assign them. It ihay be observed, on the other baud, 
that the foregoing discussion has been based tiiroughout on 
the assumption that the Mro belong, as asserted by several 
authorities on Burma, to the Tibeto-Burman stock from 
which the present Burmese are descended. Is this absolutely 
certain ? Or, may not these Mro or Mrit be the modern 
representatives of the ancient Bhyu or Brii of tradition, 
and therefore may they not belong to the Mon-Khmer race? 
Here is a doubtful point which requires to be thoroughly 
cleared up ere an ultimate judgment can be expressed. The 
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phonetic transition from JBru to MtH is just as easy in Indo- 
Chinese languages as it was the inverse one from Bl) (tniftiA 
to Svutnfnd, In the event of the Hfi'o or Jl/irw proving to 
be identical with the Phtfu or JBrUy it is to these people of 
Mon-Khmer blood that the origin of the names for Burinu, 
as Mtim-raHhftj etc., will have to be ascribed, and not to the 
later settlers of Tibeto-Burtnan stock. These latter would 
owe their present name of Burmese to the land in which 
they came to reside, just as several branches of the Ihai race 
are indebted for their name of Slidn^ i.e. Siamese, to the 
fact of their having occupied a country originally known 
as Siam which had been likewise held, prior to them, by 
populations of Mon-Khmer extraction. 

The pretended descent of the early kings of Burma from 
the Maurya or Mayura dynasty of Magadha is probably 
another fiction similar to that by which an origin of the 
people from Brahma, or from the Brahma angels, is claimed. 
It is nevertheless certain that kings of Indu lineage reigned 
for some time at Tagdng and Pagan, and probably at Kale 
and Proine as well. 

Be that as it may, the term Mareura used by Ptolemy 
to designate the capital of Lower Burma, finds adequate 
explanation in either of the two versions given above. 


(5) Coast of the Besyngeitai and Sarabakic Gulf {Oulf- oj 

Martaban). 

This region includes the coast from Cape Temala (Negrnis) 
to Berabai (^lergui) ; that is, the country of the Mon or 
laleng usually termed Rainanfia and anciently, as shown 
above, Suvannabhurni. How Ptolemy could have called 
tliis people Besyngeitai, qvialifying them ns cannibals into 
the bargain, and their gulf, our present Gulf of Martaban, 
the Sarabakic or Sarabaric Gulf, has hitherto been 
a puzzle to his commentators. These have always en¬ 
deavoured to get out of the difficulty by counectii’rg the 
ffirmer name with Dassein, which ingenious artifice we 
liave shown to he untenable; and by passing over in 
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silence the name of the gulf. But we think that both 
terms can be easily explained, and reserving any further 
discussion of the first one to the paragraph devoted to 
Besynga, we shall confine ourselves for the present to the 
second only. The epithet Sarabakic, the more correct 
reading of which is certainly Sarabaric, is given to this 
gulf from the Salwia River, the PaU classical name for 
which is, as I find variously recorded in several palm- 
leaf MSS., Saravartf Sdravat't, and Sarasvath The present 
vulgar forms Sanluen and SalwTn are only corruptions of 
Sallavarin and Saravarin, The mouth of this river being 
situated at the head of the gulf, it is natural that the gulf 
should be named after the river, just as it is now named 
after the town of Martaban, which occupies the same 
position. A remnant of the ancient name Saravdnka or 
Sarabarikf borne by this gulf and the country along its 
shores, is, perhaps, to be found in the district and town 
called up to the present day Sarava or Saravatl, usually 
noted in maps as Tharrawaddy, situated at the head of 
the delta of the Irdvatl; and the name of Syriam {^Sarieufj^ 
Snnlieng) is probably another instance of the wide appli¬ 
cation of that term to the whole extent of the gulf.* 

AVith regard to the statement that the inhabitants were 
cannibals, it is in accordance with the tradition of the 
RdksasaSf said to have once populated the coast and 
islands of this gulf. It cannot be held, however, that 
this statement applied to the whole extent of its shores. 
The tracts inhabited by cannibal tribes were probably to 
be found in the Martaban district alone, and in the islands 
near the mouth of the Sal win, one of which still retains 
the name of B}nlu~ gyuUj meaning the island of the 
Iidksa$(i8f or Ogres The Peguan (Talaing) chronicles 
record that, previous to the foundation of the town of 
Martaban (a.d. 576), that district was covered with im¬ 
penetrable forests. As regards cannibal — or, at least, 

* Rarago Point may also preserve in its name a vestige of the ancient 
appellatioD of the {Sara)barik Gulf. 
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head - hunting — tribes, they exist to this very day, not 
a long distance up the Salwin, and are known. as the 
Wild Wahs (more correctly Lawas). Those inhabiting 
the region of the gulf in the early days were probably, as 
1 already observed, of a Negrito race not dissimilar to the 
present Andamanese. They may be identified with the 
Chiau-yau (Negrito pygmies), spoken of by Chinese writers 
as dwelling beyond the Yung-ch‘ang borders. [|It is curious 
to note that the term chxauy meaning ‘ scorched, burnt, has 
in Chinese the same sense as the Greek A-itlnopa^ and sounds 
almost the same in the old Chinese pronunciation, which, 
as in modern Annamese, is 


Sahara, a city (66). 

From similarity of names this city would appear to corre¬ 
spond to Syriam, with which I identified it at the outset, 
misled by a regrettable error in its longitude which appears 
in the pages of the “ British Burma Gazetteer/^ ^ But if we 
take the mart of Besynga to be the present Bangun, as I am 
now strongly inclined to believe, the site of Sahara must then 
be looked for to the westward of the Rangun River, somewhere 
about Dala, now called the An-gyl district. Here, on the 
site of the present Twante, stood the ancient city of Ukka- 
laba (Utkalapa), at one time capital of a Taleng (Kalinga) 
kingdom extending over the delta of the Iravati, frequently 
mentioned in the old native records. The position of Twante 
(long, 96° 0' 30" E.; lat. 16° 41' 30" N.) admirably coin- 
cides with the corrected position of Sahara (long. 95° 55' E.; 
lat. 16° 18' N.). Near Twante is the small village of Kha- 
beng, which also marks the site of an old city classically 
known a? Kappuhga-nagara ; and the Meruda Hill on which 
stands the famous Shwe-tshandaw pagoda, said to have been 
uilt in 577 B.c. (I) by the then king of Khabeng. The 
term Sahara might represent the Sanskrit Sahara or Savara 
meaning ^ a mountaineer, a savage,' like the term Kirata 


lie something like 06® 39' 

same error on another pal the uunZr ‘«ve met with a repetition of tV 
down for future refeieuci ^ ‘ ^'hicU I regret not Laving not 
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referred to eleewhere. This epithet may have been applied 
to the city under the impression that the city itself, or the 
surrounding country, was at one time peopled by wild tribes, 
probably of Xolarian stock like the Savaras, found up to the 
present day in the hill tracts of the coast of Orissa on the 
other side of the Bay of Bengal. The presence on the shores 
of the Gulf of Martaban and in a district probably named 
after TJtkala^ i.e. Orissa, of such tribes, would perhaps 
explain certain affinities which have been traced between 
the Xolarian and Mon (Taleng) languages, and which have 
hitherto puzzled the philologist. The Savaras of Orissa are 
referred to by Ptolemy as Sahara!. 

The probability of tribes by the name of Sahara or Sahara 
having, at a remote time, occupied the region in question, 
is further enhanced by the fact that several Chinese writers 
speak of a people by the name of Chu-po or Shti-po who, 
they state, were the early inhabitants of the whole or part 
of the country known as PHao at a later period. Now, 
PHao-kuo —i.e. the kingdom of PHao or of the P^uio people 
—is located by all the Chinese authorities at between two 
and three thousand li to the south-west of Yung-ch^ang; 
and it is made to border, on the north and north-east upon 
the Nan^Chao (Thai) States of Upper Burma and Northern 
Siam ; on the east upon Chen~la (Kamboja); and on the south 
upon the sea (Gulf of Martaban). It is therefore evident 
that by P*iao the tract of country now called Lower Burniii 
must be understood; and very likely PUao-kuo is meant 
for Pago, i.e. Pegu, which existed, though interruptedly, 
as a powerful kingdom, including the whole—and at times 
more—of the present Ijower Burma, down to the dawn of 

the seventeenth century a.d. 

Even admitting with Mr. E. H. Parker that P^tao 
designates the Phyu, a tribe said by the local tradition to 
have settled since about 484 b.c. in the country of which 
Old Prome was the capital—and elsewhere idontified by 
me with the Pru, Bru, or Brao branch of the Mon-Khmer 
race—the term PHao~kuo would still apply to Lower Burma, 
the region which, from its having formed part of the 
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ancient Trikalinga empire, early became known as the 
Talaing {Trilimja, Telwga)^chai^ged afterwards into Pegu-~ 
kingdom, while its people, Mon-Khmer by blood, were 
thereby designated Talawgs and Peguans, as they were 
called Mon, or Man, and Paman (Rdmahnas) from Pdmanna- 
desa, the name applied later on to their country or the part 
of it which skirted the Gulf of Martaban. 

The earliest Chinese notices of P^tao go back to the time 
of the Wei and Tsin (a.d. 220-440) ; ^ Chu-jyo or Shu-po 
as a name of a country or people must he referred to a far 
earlier date. In the Hsi-yii-ch'uan, published during the 
T‘ang period (a.d. 618-907), the country of Shu-po is spoken 
of as having been simply a portion of the PUao kingdom.® 
The fact that P^iao was, according to Chinese accounts, 
conquered at least twice by the Nan - Chao, viz. in 
A.D. 755—757 under their king Ko-lo-feng and in a.d. 832 
under Feng-yii, compared with the circumstance that from 
the very same period—or, exactly, from a.d, 781 according to 
the Talaing chronicles—and for the subsequent four centuries 
the history of Pegu presents a blank, indirectly corroborates 
our identiBcation of P"iao-‘ktto with Pegu besides disclosing 
the probable reason for that blank. During those inter¬ 
vening centuries the kingdom of Pegu, i.e. P^iao, must have 
been broken up into petty states subject for the most part 
to Shan (Thai) rule,® until conquered in a.d. 1057 by King 


* Ma Tuau-lin, op, cit., pp. 228—9. 

* Ibid., p. 228, note 3. 

* This assumption is- well borne out by the Kalyani Inscriptions, wherein it 
is said that during the period now under consideration “ the power of Rainnhna- 
desa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the extensive conntvy teas bvoketi 
up into separate py-incipalities, because the people suffered from famine and 
pestilence, and because, to the detriment of tbo propagation of tho excellent 
^ligion, tlu country was etniquered by the ai'tnics of the Seven Kings ** (Taw Seiu 
Ko, op. ciL, pp. 7 and 37). The late Dr. Forchbanimer thought (“ Notes on 
the Early History of British Burma,” ii, p. 10) that by the sattarajasennya— 

, armies of the Seven Kings”—the seven dun chiefs of the Tauugtbus 
[Tongsu) were meant, who harassed the Takings by their constant inroads. 
This must have happened, he says, iii the ninth or tenth century a.d. Taw Sein 
Ko (in his Remarks on the Kalyani Inscriptions,” reprinted fr(*m the Indian 
Antiquary, pp. 9, lu) seems to share that opinion, though making the Karens 
and \abens also take jiart m those incursions of the Taiiugihiis. It is evident, 
however, from the facts we quoted above, that tho conquest ot the Seven Kin"-s 

as the eT’ ' *““* <>t >ocal clans. 
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Anuruddha of Pagan. The country then remained for 
a time under Burmese power; but after 1281 it partially 
recovered its independence under W^areni, king of Martaban, 
and his descendants; while the sway of the Thai race was 
reasserted, and became almost general in both Upper and 
Lower Burma, 

In A.D. 802 the king of PHao sent, it is true, according 
to Ma Tuan-lin and others, his younger brother to do 


homage to the Chinese Emperor ; but the fact that this 
mission followed in the train of the embassy despatched to 
the same potentate by the king of Nan-Chao well shows 
that the so-called P'iao king was, at best, but a vassal 
isaw‘bu'd of the powerful Thai empire which then ruled 
supreme over most part of Northern Indo-China. 

Once the fact established that PHao embraced in the early 
days the region at present known as Lower Burma, it is not 
illogical to infer that the whole or part of this region was 
originally occupied by a people probably of Eolaiiuii lace, 
identical, or nearly so, with the Sahavas or Saoaras of Onssu, 
and whose name was rendered by the Chinese with the 
characters which may be read either Chu-po or 

BhU‘po. This people, driven towards the Gulf in about 
484 B.c. by the Phyu advancing from Kale and Prome, 
may have founded near its shores a settlement named after 
them, which is very likely the one recorded by Ptolemy as 

Sahara. 


Eesynga River (58, 187). 

This stream may correspond either to the Sal win or 
to the lilaiiig (an eastern branch of the Iravati) which 
flows past the t'owm of Rangfin. The greater share of 
probability rests with the Hlaing or the Iravati itself, on 
account of the name Besynga being evidently derived from 
the Srhga or Sihguttara Hill of Rangun. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Iravati and the SahAlii 
have, in nearly every instance, been merged into one ii\er 
by cartographers even up to the middle of the last century . 
A glance at the maps of Gueudeville and his predecessors 
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will be useful as showing in what a muddle the geography 
of the Gulf of Martaban was even at that period, and will 
g^ve some hint as to what Ptoleniy*s conception of that 
region must have been. 


Besynga, a mart (57). 

The position of this settlement, as given by Ptolemy, is to 
the north-west of the mouth of the Besynga Piver. At 
the outset of my researches I was strongly inclined to 
identify that river with the Salwin and the homonymous 
city with Tha-htun [Sath'dm)^ the ancient Saddharnma~na~ 
gara^ which was so celebrated of old as a mart in that 
neighbourhood, and which may have been termed, in its 
early days, Smha-pura or Vara-sihha-nagaray from the fact 
of its having been founded by a prince named Sinha-raja.^ 
I have, however, since acquired th^ conviction that 
Ptolemy^s Besynga can hardly designate any other place 
but the settlement on the Hlaing near the Siitgidtara 
Hill, which has of later days grown into the town now 
called Rangiiu. Various names are recorded in native 
chronicles for the villages that clustered, from high anti- 
quity, round the celebrated hill; but it seems only natural 
that these, as well as the territory upon wdiich the}'^ stood, 
should collectively he named in the first instance from the 
hill itself. The existence on the latter, and from a very 
ancient time, of a shrine supposed to contain relics of 
Buddha, which has subsequently developed into the present 
monumental Shwe Dagon pagoda, is confirmed by recent 
researches, especially by those of Dr. Forchhammer. The 
original shrine was a small spire, termed the Singuttara- 
cetl. The surrounding territory was, and is up to the 
present day, known to the Burmese as the • TsmgkuUa 
(t eir pronunciation for Sihguttara) country. A palm-leaf 
manuscript that I had occasion to examine, containing 


fir!t ulled “„7t ‘f^o‘7 o 

the fir^t recorded sovereicn of Cevlon q’ ‘-'ther of Vijaya 
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a legendary account of the Shwe Dagon pagoda written 
in Pegu, tries to explain the Burmese form of that name 
by a legend to the effect that on that spot a centipede 
devoured an elephant. This is very well, and speaks 
volumes for the inventive genius of the Buddhist priests, 
always ready to concoct strange et5^mologie9 and stranger 
stories to support them, but the name is decidedly Pali. 
The hillock on which the spire stands was probably known 
in the early days simply as a Srnga^ i.e. ‘ peak * or 
* height * ; to which name the prefix vara^ indicating 
excellence, was probably added later on account of its 
sacred character. Vara~sniga, the excellent or splendid 
peak, would thus become the general appellation for the 
hill and neighbouring territory, and which, corrupted by 
vulgar parlance into Var-singa or Bar-sinyaf may well 
represent Ptolemy's Besynga. A second explanation of this 
term may be suggested, based on the fact that Bl is the 
Mon (Talaing) word for ‘ river.' The Hlaing, from the 
fact of its flowing past the Srnga Ilill, may have been 
called the Bl-&r 'nga^ i.e. the <S'r/fya-Hill River," and the 
mart near the famed spire may thence have received the 
name of ^ 2 -srrt( 7 rt Mart," viz. “the Mart of the 
River." The position of Rangun, to the north and a little 
to the west of the mouth of the Hlaing, well suits the 
location which our author assigns to Besynga with respect to 
the mouth of the homonymous river. The reasons given in 
a preceding paragraph, and the fact that Ptolemy places 
both his mart and river high up in the gulf (nearly 5° long, 
to the east of Cape Temala), ought to dispose definitely 
of their attempted identification with Bassein and its river 
respectively. 


(6) T/ie Golden Khersonese (Malay Beninmla). 

Marinos of Tyre and Ptolemy are the first to speak of the 
Malay Peninsula as the Golden Khersonese. The geographers 
that preceded them, among whom Eratosthenes, Dionysius 
Periegetes, and Pomponius Mela may be named, all refer 
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to it instead a» Khnjse or Chry^k Imula : the “ Golden 

jsle/’_And so does long before them the Ilainayana, 

under the name of Suvarna-dvlpa, which conveys the same 
meaning. No stress has, so far, been laid on this wide 
difference in representing that region on the one part as 
an island and on the other as a peninsula. I believe, 
therefore, that I am the first to proclaim, after careful 
consideration, that both designations are probably true, 
each in its own respective time; that is, that the Malay 
Peninsula, or rather its southern portion, has been an island 
before assuming its present highlv'pronounced peninsular 
character. The view I now advance is founded not only on 
tradition, but also upon geological evidence of no doubtful 
nature. Having had occasion some years ago, in 1885, 
to pay a visit to Jjigor iind its district, where I journeyed 
some thirty miles away from the coast, I was struck with 
the curious appearance of the soil, stretching as an 
undulated sandy plain with occasional sand hillocks and 
a few ridges of rocky formation but of no relevant height, 
all these characters stamping that region as a former sea- 
bottom, which has emerged at a comparatively recent period. 
Beiiifj not at the time interested as yet in the researches 
which form the subject of the present paper, I did not 
think of pushing my explorations any further so as to 
reach the opposite coast of the peninsula; and have, there¬ 
fore, to depend for what I say in respect to it and the 
adjoining zone, both to the north and south of the Ligor 
parallel, on the scanty information I was able to gather of 
late. This is to the effect that the whole tract of country 
just mentioned, that is, between Singora and Ban-Don on the 
east coast, across the peninsula to between Kedah and Korbie 
on the opposite side, presents, with few exceptions, a similar 
formation. The mountain ridge running along the middle 
of the peninsula here presents wide gaps where liardly any 
elevation above 100 feet is noticed. All geological evidences 
concur in pronouncing most of tliis country an old sea-bed, 
probably a former succession of straits interspersed with 
rocky islands, but through which sea-going ships must have 
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found passage from one side to the other of the peninsula. 
There are, indeed, traditions of ships from India and Ceylon 
having come across that way to the Gulf of Siam ; and 
travelling by boat is still possible at the present da}', 
during the rainy season, nearly all the way between Pak- 
lau and Biin-Ddn, and also, for a good distance, between 
the Trang province and the inland sea of P'hattalimg. The 
route that connects Kontani, the chief town of the Trang 
district, with Ligor, crosses the peninsula at a very slight 
elevation above sea-level, and so will the newly projected 
railway between Kedah and Singora. If communication is 
3 ’^et so easy at the present day between opposite points of 
the peninsula, and could, but for the slightly raised barrier 
opposed by the main ridge, still be effected in one or 
two places by boat, I do not see why it should not have 
existed of old for sea-going craft, and why it could not he 
easily restored by artificial means, thus solving the problem 
of a ship canal across the Malay Peninsula, which presents 
so many technical difficulties at the Kra Isthmus. The old 
channel must have become obstructed partly through sands 
being heaped up at both ends by the action of the waves, 
and partly by upheaval or by gradual emersion of the 
countrj^ above sea-level. A gauge of the amount the land 
has risen within, a comparatively recent period is afforded 
by the numerous limestone caves, evidently the result of 
sea-action, which are now found, at a height of one 
hundred feet or more, up the steep slopes of the hills of 
calcareous formation so frequent along either coast of the 
peninsula. It is plain that the blocking up of the channel 
across the latter must have coincided with the emersion of 
those caves above sea-level; and judging from the detritus 
of marine shells and recent animal remains forming the floor 
of some among them, and from other indications, the events 
just mentioned must have occurred within historical times. 
The rising movement is still proceeding, as shown in the 
case of both Ligor and P'hattalung, which, situated formerly 
on the sea-beach, are now many miles distant from it, and 
will, in a few years hence, become entirely inland towns. 
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The last authority to mention Khryse as an island is, 
I believe, Pomponius Mela, circa a.d. 50.^ As, less than 
one hundred years next to him, Marinos and Ptolemy refer 
to it as a peninsula, the passage across it must have become 
impracticable soon after the middle of the first century a.d. 
It is from that period, then, that the island became^ con¬ 
nected with and formed part of what we now call the 
Malay Peninsula. The name of Golden Khersonese, given 
the latter, was transferred to it, no doubt, from the island 
of Khryse: in fact, it is to be observed that the gold¬ 
mines that would justify that appellation are to be found 
only in its southern portion, that which formed the sup¬ 
posed island; whilst the northern part constituting the 
old peninsula.is noted chiefly for tin, and could never be 
properly termed a golden land. 

In the Puranas the Malay Peninsula is called SdhnaH- 
dpij)ay and the sea that bounds it on the western side, the 


Sura Sea. But this is, as I have found out, only another 
name for the Lohita or Srl-lohita Sea of the Ramayana, 
which the Arab geographers and navigators transliterated 
as Shelaheth^ and the Malay’s nowadays terra Selatf or Sea 
of the Straits. This explains the names of CelateSf Salet^ 
and Selat^ given to the native inhabitants of its shores.^ 
The term SdlmaU^ justified to a certain extent by the 
abundance of the silk-cotton trees (^Sdlmali—Bombax Mala- 
baricum) in the low jungles of the coast, is more or less, 
as in the case of the other dvipas of the Puranas, a con¬ 
ventional epithet. I believe it to be a corruption of 
Suvarna-mdll ; for Siamese MSS. contain a legend of 
Buddha having left one of his holy footprints on the 
shining mount of Suvarnamdli - giri in the Tenasserim 
province, which I identify with the Kufa-sdJmali peak on 
whose summit the Ramayana places the abode of Vainateya 


1 It is also referred to ^ an island in the “ Periplus Maris Er>'thraei,” whose 
date has been fixed at circa a-d. 89, wliile the iiiforniation it is based upon 
UDQOubtedly belongs to an older period. 

® Celates in Portuguese authors ; SaUt or Salettes in Floris’ Travels.” Sfiot 
IS the Malay form from which the terms Oraug hmt, ‘ seainau,' and hut, 
a general name tor the aea, may have been derived; also, 1 think, selntafi, ‘south.’ 
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(Garuda). The name of the peninsula, Malay a-dvzpa, 
mentioned, besides in several MSS., in the Kal 3 'anl iu- 
ecriptions of Pegu,^ is evidently connected with the 
alternative designations Salraali- and Suvarna-mali-dvlpa ; 
and probably was introduced from the Malaya districts of 
the extreme south of India and Ceylon, the early dark 
race of 'which, the descendants of the rude MCiksasas^ and 
their successors the Dravidians, have undoubted!}'’ been the 
pioneer colonizers not onl}'’ of the peninsula, but also of 
the islands and entire sea-coast of Southern Indo-China. 

Ptolemy had as yet but a very hazy idea of the 
orography and hydrography of the Golden Khersonese. 
Having shortened it by about one-third, thus giving it 
a somewhat rounded shape, he made some rivers rising 
in unnamed mountain ridges to the north of it to unite 
and flow through the peninsula, detaching in succession 
the three streams which he names Attabas, Khrysoanas, 
and Palandas. His commentators carried this confusion to 
extreme lengths, and thus my patience was put to severe 
tests before some order could be evolved out of that chaos. 
How far I have succeeded, and how much yet remains to 
be accomplished, the following examination of Ptolemy^s 
position of places on the peninsula will show. 

Berabai, a city. 

Ptolemy really makes his Golden Khersonese begin with 
Takola bejmnd Cape Berabai (Boyce’s Point), and end at 
Balongka, after which the region of the Lestai (Gulf of 
Siam) commences. 

His displacement of the base, or point of attachment, of the 
peninsula so far south is evidently due to his underestimate of 
the deep incavation northward of the upper part of the Gulf 
of Siam, which he does not carry beyond the 11th parallel 
of true North latitude. Hence Berabai and the cape beyond 
if, which, according to his notion, do not as yet make part of 

^ 'Wherein it is stated that in a.d. 1181, or thereabouts, fiahulathera left 
^mahhadesa and proceeded by ship to whose Iting he instnicted 

in the Vxnaya. 
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the peninsula, are included under this heading here, and 
treated on with the other places that in Ptolemy s treat.se 


are located in the Golden Khersonese. 

The identity of Berabai with Mergui has been already 
demonstrated, on geographical grounds, in the first part of 
this paper. It now remains to deal with it from a pure y 
philological and historical point of view. This is, however, 
no easy task; for, though it is known that Mergui is a very 
ancient town, and the famous seaport of Tenassenra, of 
which it is older by many centuries, nothing has come 
down to us of its early history. Captain Butler, after stating 
that in Burmese the district is called MijatmyOy but pro¬ 


nounced Beitmyo, proceeds to explain this term as follows :— 
‘"The word myai literally means a fringe or border, and was 
probably giv'en as a name to the Mergui district fiom its 
forming the outer fringe or border of the Burmese dominions. 
How such a name came to be transposed into Bnglish as 
Mergui, I have been unable to discover, nor can I even 
suggest an explanation,” ^ Here is darkness, and in it 
we would ever remain were we content to accept the 
fanciful etymologies, thoroughly unscientific and illogical— 
based, as they are, on mere phonetical coincidences and 
similarities—that satisfy the unpretentious natives of the 
Far East, and form the legitimate pride of their ignorant 
inventors, generally, as we have remarked, amateur 
chroniclers, and Buddhist monks of great leisure and 
ingenuity, but of no philological training whatever. If 
we investigate the etymology given above, we shall 
soon find that a my it ^ and not myitf is the Burmese for 
a fringe; and that the name of Mergui, though pronounced 


myii and byitj is really written v^OO writ. This spellin 



r 


<T 

O 


is quite in accordance with the Siamese form of the name, 
;jq(n merit y which represents the Sanskrit Mrtsd and 
Jifrtitkdj and the Pali JJattikdy meaning earth, clay, mud. 


» “ Gazetteer of the Mergui District,” p. 1 ; by Captain J, Butler. Rangoon, 
1884 . i . I 
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There is not the slightest doubt as to this being the 
correct derivation of the name for Mergui; but I shall 
go a step further, and suggest that the above is but its 
abridged form, and that it should be identified with the 
seaport RaJda-mrttikd (red earth) mentioned in the Sanskrit 
inscription found in the northern part of province ^Vellesley, 
and translated by Dr. Kern, who fixes its date at about a.d, 
400.^ The eminent scholar was inclined to recotrnize in 
that name the port called Chdh-Va by the Chinese, which 
name also means Red-earth, and is generally taken to 
denote Siam, or some ancient harbour on the Siamese coast. 
I do not contest this view, but as there are several places 
named in the same manner, both in the Gulf of Siam and 
the Malay Peninsula—among which I might mention Tdnak- 
nierah (the Malay name for Ked-earth), a point on the 
west coast of the peninsula a little to tlie north of Ivoli 
(or Pulo) Lantar^—I hold on to my identification of Rakt((- 
mrttikCi with Mergui, also because of the latter bein<T 
situated on the same side of the peninsula as Province 
Wellesley, where the inscription was found, and not very 
far from it. There is, moreover, evidence of otlier places on 
the same coast having names of which the word }t}rttihd or 
its Pali equivalent form part. As an instance I iniglit point 
out Gola-innttika-nagara (the present Aycthema), mentioned 
in the Kalyiinl inscriptions of Pegu as having been so 
called because it contained “many mud-and-wattle houses 
resembling those of the Go[a people.”^ All evidence, 
including the red appearance of tlie soil, seems therefore to 
be in favour of Mergui; hence I take the latter to be the 
ancient and famous harbour of Rakfamrttikd^ or, at least, 
MrtiikUf the origin of its present name, Mrit or Mdrit. 

But it remains yet to show how Ptolemy’s name for it, 
Berabai, can be explained and accounted for. Up to the 
present day the island of the Mergui Archipelago opposite 

• See “ Essays relatiDg to Indo-Cfhina,’* vol. i, pp. 224, 225, 234. 

^ Another strip of laud of the same name is situated in proximity to Cape 
Rachado, in tho Aegri Sernbilan district, further down the peninsula. 

* Taw Sein Ko’s “ Kalyani Inscriptions,” p, 6. 
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Mergui is named Pa-ree-kywon^ (i.e. the Pari island). 
Here is to be found, I think, the origin of Ptolemy^s name 
for Mergui. In fact, by early Indu colonists and navigators 
such as dotted all these coasts with Sanskrit names, any 
harbour or refuge for ships behind the island of Pari 
would be called Pari-abkaya, that is. Paries protection or 
safe place; which, by rule of sandhiy would become con¬ 
tracted into Paryahhaya, vulgarly pronounced as Parabbhaya, 
whence Berabai. But even independently of the name of 
the island. Par*, Ptolemy*8 term might be explained as 
Pardbhayn, the opposite or further (place of) safety, i.e. 
harbour, speaking either in reference to the coast of India, 
whence the ships crossed to the Malay Peninsula, or in 
relation to the Pari or other island of the Mergui 
Archipelago.^ I think this district to be the Paribhadra 
region placed in oalraala-dvTpa (Malay Peninsula) by the 
Puranas. 

As regards the present European name for Mergui, it 
presents, in my opinion, much less difficulty. looking 

at the European maps of Further India that appeared 
from the second part of the sixteenth to the first part 
of the eighteenth century, we find that town successively 
noted as : Mirgira (a.d. 1580), Mirgim (Van Langren, 
1595), M^ergi (Jaussonlus, 1638), Virgin (Pere Placide, 
1684), Jilergui (Gueudeville, 1713). AVe see that the form 


* “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. .477, s.v. ‘ Pa-ree-kywon.* 

2 Vardbhaya, i.e. ‘ eicellent protection,’ might also be suggested, which, by 
the usual change of v into b, would become also BarahJiaya. In the Palatine 
Law-Code of Ayuthia, promulgated in a.d. 1360, among'the Southern States 
tributary to Siam, is mentioned that of {Vavavarl), hitherto un¬ 

identified, which might turn up to be identical with Berabai. The transition 
from Varavdrl through Barabdri is qiute possible. 


In the account of Ike Mese, translated by Groeneweldt and published in 

‘•Essays rclaticg to Indo-Chiaa,” toI. i. 2nJ series, p. 154, it is stated that “ in 

the year 1272 he [Ike Mere] was sent by the emperor across the sea ns an envoy 

to the kingdom Pa-lo-p'ci; he came back in 1274, bringing with him people of 

this country, who carried precious articles and a letter of tribute.” The 

translator makes no attempt at identifying Pa-lo-p-ei. It seems to me that 

Bernha. may well be the place meant, which was at the time a petty State 
tributary to Siam, ^ 
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J^ergtii immediately succeeded the form lifly'gin ; just as on 
the opposite coast of the peninsula, in the upper part of the 
Gulf of Siam, the reverse happened for the name of Cape 
Kui, previously written Cui^ and which was afterwards 
changed in the maps into Cape Cin^ by a simple trans¬ 
position of the dot on the f. Thus Mirgin or Mergin could 
easily become Mergui. It must be admitted that there is 
a funny side also to the apparently dry and stern science 
of geography. As to the early names Mirgira and Mergiy 
they originated from the Mon (Taleng) form of Marit, 

which is also written (oOD Mriky and could thus easily 
become Mrigy Mirgy etc. 

The main line of communication between Merfjui and the 
opposite coast of the peninsula was, and is, by the Khan 
Mon (Pillow-mount) pass, termed by the Burmese Mo-dong 
(Tired hill), which is about 750 feet above sea-level. This 
track, as I ascertained myself in locoy was once practicable 
to bullock-carts, and remained so up to the end of the last 
century. It reaches the Gulf of Siam a little below Kui, 
the famous Cin spoken of above. 

Takola, a mart (79). 

Several places of a similar name existed along the 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula and in the Malay 
Archipelago. We have in the first instance a Taik^kuldy 
or Takkulay near the present Ayetthema (Ayetthima), in 
the Sittong subdivision of the Shwegyin district. This 
Taik-kula is the corrupted form of the name of the ancient 
Gola-mattika-nagara referred to in the KalyanI inscriptions.^ 
It appears in early Portuguese maps as Tagalla. Professor 
Forchhammer considered it to be a foundation of the Gaudas, 
from I^orthern Bengal; whence its name, formed out of 
the corresponding Pali term Gola. But this seems by no 
means certain. In some MSS., in fact, the Pali name of 

’ Ta\h in Mon (Taleng) and in Burmese, like Tuh iy Sidiivesc, means 
a masonry building in general; but, more properly, a loam, earth, or brick 
structure, thus conveying in some measure the same sense as the Pfili ma(t ‘\ka. 
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Taik-kula is written Guldmattihd and Kulamattikd. Now, 
Kula, as we have already remarked, is a term applying to 
Dravidians, and designating more especially the dark people 
of Malabar and Coromandel. Guld is the name which the 
Siamese give the Taungthus (TonysS), still so numerous 
about Ayetthema and Thaton, which country they claim as 
their original home. But Guld is probably only a corruption 
of Kuld, and was applied to the Taungthus simply because 
of their being held in subjection by the numerous Dravidian 
^Kalinga and Kola or Cola) colonies on that part of the 
Gulf of Martaban. The evidence appears, therefore, to be 
in favour of Taik-kulii having been a foundation of the 
Kolas or Kalingas, and not of the Gaudas. Its name would 

then mean “ The Kola (or Cola) Buildings.” 

' * ——— 

The second instance is that of a Tagulu in the Tavoy 
district, referred to in Joao de Barros (lib. ix, ch. i) among 
the seaports of the Malay Peninsula, in a list with the 
following order: Vagaru, Martaban, Re [Yay], Tagala, 
Tavai, etc. This Tagala is probably Thagara-myo (Takkala 
or Sagara?), built in 751 a.d. by the Talengs on the western 
bank of the Tavoy River, and nineteen miles distant from 
the present Tavoy town, now known as Mgo~houng or Old 
Tavoy. Professor Lassen marked it on his map as Takhala^ 
at a few miles north of Tavoy. 

A Tagal on the north coast of Java might be adduced 
as the next instance, and reference be made also to Tagdla, 
the name of a people and language in the Philippines. It 
might be interesting to investigate the origin of the last 
two forms of Takkala, and to determine whether any 
relationship exists between them and those given above. 

The last place in this discussion we have reserved for 
Ptolemy s Takdla, which, as already mentioned in the first 
section of this paper, we have identified with a harbour in 
the district of Takopa {Takua~pd)y situated probably in the 
Pak-cban inlet, near the Kra Isthmus. It seems, however, 
that the whole region on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, south of that isthmus as far as Papra Strait or 
further, was, in Ptolemy’s time, named Takola, Takkula, or 
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Takkala. In fact, the three districts included within its 
compass are, up to the present day, designated by terms 
of which the word Takuay the Siamese corruption of Takola 
or Takkula, forms a part. The three districts alluded to are ; 

1. Takuci’-thaiy called also Ranong district, 

2. Takua~pdy called by Europeans and Malays Tak6pa, or 

simply Kopa ; generally noted in maps as Kopah, 

3. Takua-thungy termed also the P*hang-nga (in Malay, 

Panga or Punga) district. 

This shows that Takuay or, anciently, Takola, Takkula, 
or Takkala, was the generic name for the whole region. 
Takua in Siamese means a black metal, and is indiscriminately 
employed to designate either lead or tin. Its allied word 
Tako still enters to form part of terms used to indicate 
something of black colour. Thus, Ton^tako designates a 
tree with a black bark ; Dam~tak6 means a black colour; 
and PLiii-takOy Thab^takdy Nin~tak6 denote respectively a 
black stone, hut, jewel. My contention is that both the 
terms takua and tako originate from the Sanskrit kdla or 
some of its South Indian derivates, corrupted into kua and 
kOy and prefixed with the particle tUy or taky as done for many 
other words in Siamese and other Indo-Chinese languages. 

The Sanskrit kala is usually explained as meaning * black': 
but the examples I shall adduce directly will show that 
Southern Indian and Eastern forms of this word undoubtedly 
designated also a black metallic ore, more especially of lead 
or tin. In fact, we find tin or tin-ore mentioned in all early 
Portuguese writers as calim or calin (kalin), the name by which 
seemed to be known at the time in India and all over 
the Far East.^ This term can be traced back to the form 

1 See also Balbi (Venetia, 1590, p. 125) : “ Tauae [Tavoy], done nasce assai 
cufatn in lingua loro, ma in nostra lingua si cliiaraa Calaia:' Turpin (Hist, 
du Roy. de Siam, i, p. 214) and Tachard (Second Voyage de Siam) also write 
and say that this metal is the same us tin. Other authors have 
and believe it to be an alloy of lead and tin. The term aniu, or is 

probably connected with the Western word galena. From it the Chiuese have 

made hen, which in their lauguage means both ‘ lead * and ‘ tin-ore ’ fsee Giles’ 
Chinese Dictionary, s.v. 7,118). 
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alkali or al-kalli, used by Arab geographers and traveUers 
to designate the same metal as early as the ninth century. 
KaUen is, up to the present day, the name for tm-woAs in 
certain parts of the peninsula, such as, for instance, Perak 
and Jala." Kdla and Kola are both Sanskrit names for the 
planet Saturn, and may, therefore, be connected with either 
lead or tin ; in fact, the former denotes also a kind of 
plumbago. It is also worthy of remark that the town of 
Kaulara or Kollam (Quilon) on the Malabar coast is, in 
the French relation of Oderic of Friuli, published by 

De Backer," termed Phiuihiityi. 

All the above considerations tend to show that in 
Southern India, at least, the terms hdia and kola were 
employed to designate either lead or tin, but more especially 
the latter metal; and that they were spread all over the 
Fast under the form of kdliiij out of which the Arabs 
made (xl~kali and the Southern Indo-Chinese kua and ko, 
which, by the addition of the prefix ta^ became trans¬ 
formed into ta’^kua and ta-k6. Ptolemy’s Takola designates, 
therefore, a mart and a district rich in tin; and cannot 
better apply than to the region of the ]Malay Peninsula 
under consideration, where tin-mining has been carried on 
from time immemorial. I have not the slightest doubt 
that this is the country which Abu Zaid names Kalah-hd)\ 
and also the peninsula (or island) of Kalah, and describes 
as being eighty parasangs of surface (or length ?) ; as 
lying about midway on the sea-route between Arabia and 
China; and as forming the centre of trade for aloes, 
camphor, sandal-wood, ivory, al-kali (i.e. tin, not lead), 

^ See Abu Zaid’s narrative in Reinaud's ‘‘ Relation des Voyages faits par les 
Arabes et les Persans,’* etc., p, 94 ; and the translator’s notes at pp. Ixii, lixxv 
of the “ Discoura preliminaire.” Ignoring the facts brought to light by us 
above, Reinaud translates alkali as ‘ plomb whereas it should be ‘tin* 

or ‘ calin.’ 

» See Journal Straits Branch R.A.S., No. 16, p. 31G. Also, “Bangkok 
Calendar,” 1873, p. 119, art. “A visit to the mines of Jala.” This fatuous 
mining district is situated inland to the south-west of Patuiii, and sometimes 
appears in the maps as \ ala. I do not know what authority Professor Keane 
has for calling it Jalap and Jalo in the second edition of his “ Geography of the 
Malay Peninsula,” etc., 1892, pp. 14-19. 

^ “L’Eitreme Orient au Moyen-Age,” p. 99. 
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ebony, etc.^ It is here, in fact, that Etliisi and Masaudi 
place a mine of tin {al-lcali )The former of these two 
geographers is said to make of Kalah an island ; if so, th is 
may be taken to be the island of Junkceylon (termed in 
Siamese Thalang and C*haldng), also well known for its 
richness in tin-ore. But it is doubtful whether an island 
is meant, as the same word is used in Arabic for both an 
island and a peninsula. It is easy to see that Abu Zaid’s 
alternative appellation Kalah-bdr —which may in Arabic be 
read also Kolah~bdr ^—denotes Ta-kua~pd^ i.e. Takopa, with¬ 
out its prefix, and thus represents the Malay contracted 
form of the name of the district: KSpah (or Kopd). 

As regards Abu Zaid*3 statement that in his time 
(851-916 A.D.) Kalah has a dependency of the kingdom of 
Zabedi (Malay Archipelago), it may be due to the very 
probable act of Takola being, like Taik-kula on the coast 
of Pegu, a foundation of those Kolas or Colas from 
Southern India who had established colonies all over the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, as well as a veiy 
powerful kingdom at Paleinbang in Sumatra which exercised 
a nominal suzerainty over them all. In an analogous 
manner we find it stated in Ma Tuan-lin ^ that Chu-llen 
(Cola or Coromandel) was, in a.d. 1068-1077, tributary 
to San-fo-chH {Srl~BhoJa or Palcmbang), which shows that 
at a later period even the mother country itself of those 
colonists acknowledged in some measure the paramount 
authority of the empire they had founded in the Archipelago. 
Tak51a seems, however, to have attained far greater im¬ 
portance than the cognate settlement Taik-kulu on the coast 
of Pegu ; for in the section devoted to P‘iao of the great 
Chinese cyclopaedia T‘u-shu-chi-ch‘eng^ the latter is modestly 

* Keinaud, op. cit., tome 1, pp. 17, 93, 94. 

* Ibid., pp. fxii and Ixxxv, note. 

9 Ibid., p. Ixxxvi. 

* Hervey de Suint-Deuys’ translation, ii, p. 586. 

® Ibid., p. 231, note. The passage above referred to runs ns follows: — 
“ Between the kingdoms of Mi-ch*vn [Machaim of ancient maps, at the mouth 
of the Pegu River] and K^uti^lang [Kanialahka or Kumalauga) there dwells the 
tribe of the lIsiuo-h'‘un-h<n [Little Kolas = Taik-kula], whose maimers do not 
dififer from those of [Machaim]. Between the kingdom of K'‘un~Uing 
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referred to as Ssiao-h^un-luti^ while the former is magnified, 
as Ta-k'un-lun, terms which mean respectively “ Little 
K*un-lun (Kola)” and Great S?un~lun” settlement, or 
Little and Great Takola.” K*un-lun^ we shall demonstrate 
in the sequel, is a term corresponding to the Burmese and 
Siamese Kuld^ and denoting like it populations of Bravidian 
race; but, more properly, the Malay as and the Kolas or 
Colas referred to above. From the last-named people—if 
not from the abundance of tin-ore as already surmised—the 
country about Takola may have been termed Kola^vCira or 


From 
reaches 
r'iao.” 


= Ptolemy’s Takola}, more powerful than that of [M acDaim]. 

the royal residence of the Hsiao-k^un-lttn^ marching half a day, one 
i the city of Jilo-ti-p^o [Martaban], a dependency of the kingdom of 
. .,.w. ’ The identihcations between brackets are all my own. Mi-ch*hi may 
also be meant for Bassein, or else for the territory of the ancient Besymga, 
without modifying in any way the identifications of the other places named above. 
I have, however, preferred to suggest Machnm or Machaxm as an equivalent for 
because this place appears noted in most old maps and must therefore 
have been well known, at least to navigators. Owing to the fact of Macham 
being at the mouth of the Pegu River, its name seems to have been employed 
at one time among foreij^ers to denote Pegu, under the abbreviated form Chin 
or Checn ; witness the following passage from the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl: 
“ Near to this tribe [of Arkuii^, i.e. Arakan] is Pegu, which former writers 
called Ckc^it, accounting this to be their capital.” 

As regards the term Hsiao-k^un-lun^ it evidently applied in particular to 
laik-kuJii, but in general to the whole territory settled by the Kolas, which 
probably included also Thatdn. And, judging from the fact that the king of 
nte Hsiao-k^tm -lun tribe resided at only half a day's march from Martaban. 
Ihatcm may have been the place of his residence, although this staUmient as to 
distance should not be taken too literally. The Hsiao-k-un^hm tribe mentioned 
here is, of course, that of the Taungthus of -Thaton and Ayetthema, who 

developed the country^ ^ ancient Kola settlers that first 

r Ta-k^un-hin State being “more powerful than that of 

\:ZTiovZ\^ T kin^doms-that kA 

KalaJ'^ra r “4larba" idaatifieatioa of it ^ith the 

th^tcrni it may be well to call attention to the fact that 

called Pulo ®nme Chinese writers also to the island 

oc miwl If ^ ^probably to the latter haviL wn 

IS so .listinctly located uear Martabafra^Dd tiVhirl'thrtcr^Son- 

So it' whole Ts tbrn'"i™'IcicntT*'‘"’l aouToriUoaf®!^ 

race, to wit, the ilalay Peninsula and offshoots of the Dravidian 

but its boundaries are so cle irlv definort * of Cochin-China; 

T-u.sb«.c.,i.cb.t.og as 
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^ola-hdi* (as HJaloyct-vdi'a or Jjtlala^hdr froin the Malayas), 
whence the l^alahbdr of the Arab writers. But, whichever 
be the correct derivation of this term, it will suffice for 
our purpose to establish its connection with Ptolemy s 
Takdla in order to dispose, before proceeding further, 
of the view advanced by Walclcenacr and other distin* 
guished geographers, that Elala was to be identified — in 
spite of the surface (more probably length) of eighty 
parasangs assigned to it in the Arab records — with 
Kedah. It is clear that if eighty para^iangs are meant 
for length, the term Kalah-bar would not denote a mere 
district or island, but the whole stanniferous region on the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula, between the mouth 
of the Salwin and Junkcevlon Island. That this is so 
would appear from the fact that the sea bounding that 
portion of the peninsula, and extending up, I have 
reason to think, to the Gulf of Martaban, was, according 
to Masaudi, named the “ Sea of Kalahbar.” This sea 
I have identified with the JCdlodaka sea of the Ramayana, 
next to which comes the Lohita^ Srl^Lofutay or Sri~l/ohU 
sea, called Shelaheth by the Arabs, bounding, as I have 
already shown, the west coast of 8almali-dvipa or the Malay 
Peninsula as far dewn as its southern extremity. It would 
seem, therefore, that the region of Kalahbar, which gives 
this sea its name, cannot be located at Kedah, which is 
bathed by the sea of Sri-Lohit; but must be looked for 
towards the northern part of the peninsula, where we have 
placed .it. Papra Strait and Junkceylon formed, I think, 
the boundaries of the two seas of Kalahbar and Shelaheth. 

The place I have assigned to the mart of Takdla in the 
neighbourhood of the present Ranong, and at the mouth, or 
inside, of the Pak-chan inlet, suits all requirements enume¬ 
rated above. The Pak-chan estuar}’’ form§ here a splendid 
harbour, whicb must have been used by ships from a very 
early period, since it was the terminus of a much frequented 
land-route across the Kra Isthmus ; wbRe tin-ore abounds 
in the vicinity, at Malivan, Ranong, and all over the 
surrounding country. 
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Such favourable topographical conditions, coupled with 
the natural resources of the soil in its immediate vicinity, 
sufficiently account for the speedy growth of Takola into 
one of the most thriving emporiums on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and for tho renown of its harbour as one 
of the most spacious, secure, and most frequented by sea¬ 
going crafts. A proof of its being already well known . 
from over a century before Ptolemy’s time is to be found 
in the famed Paji work Milinda PanhCi (vi, 21), where 
it is referred to under the -form Takkola in the following 


passage : Just .... as a shipowner . . . , 

will be able to traverse the high seas, and go to Vanga^ 

or Takkolaf or China^ or Sovlra, or Surat, or Alexandria, 

or the Koromandel coast, or Suva 7 viabhu)ni . . , 

Professor Rhys Davids has designated - Karkota on the 

coast of India as the probable place corresponding to the 

Takkola of the text; but I think it quite certain that 

Ptolemy’s Takola is meant. This appears from the place 

itself assigned to Takkola in the list of countries and 

seaports named : first the text mentions those situated on 

the sea-route to the east, to wit Vaiiga (Bengal), Takkola, 

and China \ then it turns to places in the west (Sovira* 

Surat, Alexandria); next to places in the south (Koromandel 

Coast) ; and finally, again reverts to places in the east, 

e.g. Suvanimblmmi (coast of Pegu).^ Tlie inference is* 

therefore, that the Takkola referred to in the text was 

a country or seaport situated on the ship-route to the east 
between Bengal and China, 

From the same passage it also follows that Takkola was 

I. ^ cannot, therefore, be identified with 
Taik-kulu on the Pegnan coast; but is, from everv 
in ica ion, the very same place recorded by Ptolemy as 


* Ibid., p. xliii of Preface. 

p. saTof 'theMme t“‘rrand\e'(t‘’uddemfeed wfetred to at 

coast of Ceylon a little nortli of Colombo ^ ^ ^egambo, a place on the 
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Takols., wliicli we have located lower down the I3ay of 
Bengal, on the coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

Takkola, as it occurs thus spelled in the text of the 
l^ilinda PanhUf is^a Pali word designating a particular sort 
of perfume made from tlie berry of the Kakkola plant. 
As a place-name, however, I think that it must be con¬ 
sidered a mere rendering, in Pali form, of either Tak-kala 
Ta-kolOy the ancient and original designations of the 
Takopa District and its chief town. Be that as it may, the 
existence of Takola as a country, a mart, and a seaport is 
thus fairly well proved from the very beginning of the 
Christian Era, the period at which it is believed that the 
work on Milinda was composed. 

Some two centuries later on—or, more exactly, during the 
^Vu dynasty of China (a.d, 229—265)—an embassy having 
been despatched by the king of Fu-nan to India, it is stated 
in the Chinese records ^ that it returned by the mouth of the 
Tau-kiao~ley continuing its route by sea in the great bay (Gulf 
of Martaban) in a north-westerly direction ; it then entered 
the bay (of Bengal) and ultimately reached India. In this 
account, the mouth of tlie T(tu~ki<xo-le has been by various 
translators taken to mean either the mouth of the Salwin or 
that of the Iravatl, which is evidently absurd. It seems to me, 
if the identifications of the two bays named in the account 
prove correct, that we should read Taii-kiao~le as Takdla, 
and take it as a name given the Pak-chau Biver, from the 
fact of the city of Takola being situated at or near its mouth. 
The position of Tau^hiao^le would then suit all requirements 
with respect to the great bay (Gulf of Martaban) and 
the kingdom of Fu-nan (Karaboja), which at the period 
the embassy took place included Lower Siam, and no 
doubt also the northern part, if not more, of the Malay 
Peninsula. It would then seem but natural that the 
embassy in question, instead of taking the long sea-route 
round the southern extremity of the peninsula, should pro¬ 
ceed in sfnall skiffs or overland to C^hump’hon, and thence 
across the Era Isthmus to the mouth of the Pak-chan, to 

* See the translations from Ma Tuan-lin in the J.R.A.S. Bengal, 1837, p. 6 
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embark at the famous port of Takdla on its journey to India. 
This is no doubt the usual route that was anciently followed 
by a great part of the trade between India and the G-ulf of 
Siam, in order to avoid the difficulty and daggers of a long 
sea navigation through the Straits. The Era Isthmus 
was the most northern point of the Malay Peninsula at 
which the latter could be most easily and speedily crossed ; 
hence it was chosen as the point of transit and transhipment 
of merchandise from the Bay of Bengal to the Gulf of Siam, 
and vice versa ; and the two harbours which formed the 
termini of the navigation on both sides, as well as the over¬ 
land route that connected them, must have in consequence 
acquired great importance. And they must have retained 
their prominence for a long period until the advent of the 
Portuguese, and the introduction of more improved methods 
of navigation. But, notwithstanding all this, we find trade 
routes across the Malay Peninsula at the Kra Isthmus, and 
further north at Mergui, much frequented up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The causes that contributed to 
their being abandoned after that date were, in the first place, 
the stoppage of trade brought on by the continuous Siamo- 
Burmese wars that raged up to the beginning of the present 
century, having mostly for theatre the northern part of the 
peninsula; and secondl}^ the final absorption into the British 
dominions and loss to Siam of the province of Tenasserim,. 
which severed the bonds between the two latter countries, 
and prevented any continuance of the former intercourse 
between them being renewed. 

Takopa first appears in the maps of the “Neptune 
Oriental," a.d. 1781, as Tocapa, Papra Strait in this and 
preceding maps is noted Papera. The correct spelling is 
Pdk-phrah ; which in Siamese means “ Strait (dr Mouth) 
of the Saint,” probably owing to some legend of Buddha 
or some statue of his having passed through it. 

Kokkonagara ( 82 ), 

Yule suggests for this JJkkaka (meaning undoubtedly 
XTkkalaba, i.e. the modern Twant6 in Pegu), mentioned in 
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the Mahavamsa as having been captured by a Ceylonese 
expedition sent against the king of Raraafma. He notes 
also that the Indo-Chinese countries appear, from Taranatha’s 
“ History of Buddhism/’ to have been anciently known as 
Kokiy and adds that Kokkonagara may, again, be perhaps the 

Xakula of Ibn Batuta. 

* 

It seems to me that Taranatha’s Koki is, like the similar 
term B^ochi employed up to quite recent times by the Malays 
to designate the Annamese Empire, merely a modified form 
of Kao-ckihy the older name for that same region ; and 
that, therefore, Koki has nothing whatever to do with the 
place-name now under discussion. But in the account of 
the Ceylonese expedition against Pegu, about a.d. i 180, 
I find (Mahavamsa, c. 76, 57) a place by the name of Kaka- 
dvlpa referred to, which may, indeed, have some connection 
with Ptolemy’s Kokkonagara. We cannot, however, rely 
upon a mere similarity of nomenclature.* The last-named 
city is, by our author, placed in the Golden Khersonese or 
Malay Peninsula ; and its corrected position falls a little 
to the south-east of Korbie Bay, just opposite Pulo 
Lantar near the mouth of the stream, noted as Khliing 
Kasei (Kasai) in the maps.^ The correct Siamese reading 
of Kasei is Prakasai; but in earlier maps, such as that 
of Pallegoix, it appears as Cassai. Added to the name 
of Korbie (Sanskrit I^aptj pronounced J^abl and J^rahl in 
Siamese, and meaning a * monkey ’) it forms the name of 
the province designated in Siamese Muang ICrahi-prahasaiy 
and in Malay, but corrupted, I^orbie or Ghirbi, Ibis 
province is, so far, but little known and very imperfectly 
represented in the maps. With its miiangs or districts 

of FJTt {Gura)y fin (ffora), {Gurdt)y respectively 

noted in maps as Corah or Kora (Crawfurd’s and Survey 


' In the map of Indo-China published under the direction of Colonel H. 'R. 
ThniUier, Survey of India Office, December, 1893, there is a place marked as 
Kohah on the coast of the peninsula just below Takua-p5 ; but too much 
importance cannot be attached to such coincidences of names. 

* E.g. Map of the Malay Peninsula, 1887, published by the Straits Branch, 
R.A.8. 
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of India maps) ; Korak and Korat (Pallegolx s map), 
and the neighbouring district of {rhah-ngd, Bah- 

nga) or Punga, it formerly depended from the Takua-pa 
province. Korbie, resting as it does on a well-sheltered 
bay of easy access to ships, and whence easy tracks lead 
to the opposite coast of the peninsula, may have been an 
important place in ancient times. Its name of * Monkey- 
city ’ recalls that of Myouk-u (‘ Monkey’s egg ’) of the 
old capital of Arakan. How it ever came to be applied 
to it is diflficult to account for, unless its origin can be 
found in the fact cf a branch of the Vdnaras or Monkey- 
tribes of the opposite coast of India having anciently 
settled here. But some monkey legend is more probably 
at the bottom of it. The names of Gura, Kora, etc., may 
very likely be jMalay corruptions of the Sanskrit nagara \ 
hence the probability of an ancient city having stood here 
which bore a name identical with, or similar to, Ptolemy’s 
Kokkonagara. That the country was settled at an early 
time by colonists from India, is proved by ancient remains 
scattered about t)ie land, among which I may mention 
a brass statue of Buddha found some forty years ago at 
Takiia-thung near P’hah-ngii, bearing on its back a circular 
plate in the form of a calra inscribed with the “Ke dluxmmd^* 
stanza in Pali, in North cm Indian characters, said to belong, 
probabl}^ to the third century. Whether Ptolemy’s Kokko 
represents the Sanskrit Kaka (‘a crow’), Koka (‘a wolf,’ 
‘ruddy goose,’ ‘cuckoo,’ and also ‘wild date-tree’), or 
Kukkura (‘a dog’), is for the present almost impossible to 
say. I he latter reading would seem preferable in view 
of Captain (afterwards Colonel) Low’s statement that an 
impression of a dog s toot, together with an image of 
that animal, are reported to have once existed upon a rock 
at the northern point of Junkceylon Island, which are 
said to be held in veneration by the Malays along the 
opposite coast.* If this hearsa}’’ report, which Captain Low 


] Captain Low’s “Buddha and the Phrahat," Londou, 1S31 nn 11-12 (re¬ 
printed from the Transactions U.A.S., vol. iii). ’ ^ 
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acknowledged he bad no opportunity ^ i 3 ^ * 

a visit to the spot, he confirmed iii fact, we uould thoTi 
possess satisfactor}’^ evidence that the coast opposite 
J unkceylon—th at is, the present Takua-thung and Korbie 
provinces — \vas settled by tribes of dog - worshippei s 
(probably offshoots of those TCulthuyas mentioned in the 
Puranas and the two great Indu epics as living iu 
the south of India), who possessed a city known us 
JSjiikhuya-nagara on or about Korbie bay, corresponding 
to Ptolemy’s Kokkonagara, surviving yet, but in name, 
in the corrupted Malay forms Giira and Ilovci (for Kura 
and Kuk-kura?), aAd Gnrot (Kurata?), now applied to 
small districts or townships in the same territory. If the 
object of worship were a wild dog, or still better a wolf, 
such as is designated in Sanskrit the name of the 

chief city of the tribe would then assume the form Koka- 
nagara, yet more approaching to Ptolcm 3 '’s reading. 

Khrysoanas River (81, 186). 

I take this stream to be either the Lungu or the Trang 
River. Many watercourses boast of similar names on the 
Peninsula, for instance, the Sungei Jarum-mas in Perak, 
the Sungei-mas in Johol, etc., in all of which the term 
maSy the Malay equivalent of ‘ gold ’ or " golden,’ plays 
a conspicuous part. 

Palanda, a city (84). 

It is mentioned by Ptolemy among the inland towns of 
the Golden Khersonese, and corresponds certainly to the 
district of Perak or to its ancient capital. The latitude 
4° 45' N. we obtained for it from calculation is, within a few 
minutes, that of Kwala La rut on the coast, and Kwala 
Kangsa in the interior, the present seat of the government 
of the district. Palanda, if it be a term of Sanskrit origin, 
may stand for paldndu (‘onion’) or pvalanibha (‘tin ). 
The name Perak for the district means ‘ silver ’ in Malay; ^ 


^ It is the s.'imc as the Khmer pvah^ aiid arc 
ehserved, of the Vedic paftihm, iiieaniu^ ' white,’ 


a corruption, as I liave already 
used iu later times, perhaps. 


i 
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and is represented in the **Kedah. Annals” as having been 
applied to the country by the prince from Kedah who first 
occupied it, after a silver-pointed arrow he shot from his 
bow on taking possession of the territory. My impression 
is, however, that the name is far more ancient. According 
to the “ Malay Annals,” Perak, or part of it, was formerly 
called Manjong and was an ancient and great country, 
that gave Achm its first king. One of its chief cities was 
Gahga-nagara, situated on a steep hill, with a fort on the 
bank of the Binding River. This city was taken by Raja 
Suran of Bijnagar in about 1030—1050 a.d. (Leyden's 
‘‘Malay Annals,” p. 9). 

The territory of Perak was, in former times, undoubtedly 
more extensive, than at present, and probably stretched as 
far as Kedah, embracing the whole of the present Province 
Wellesley. Ancient remains as well as Pali and Sanskrit 
inscriptions were found in the latter, which attest the 
existence, at a very early period, of Indu settlements along 
its coast. The simd slab, inscribed with the “ Pe dhamid ” 
stanza and a few additional lines recording its erection 
by “ the great ship-owner -Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of 
Raktamrttika ”—already mentioned in the paragraph devoted 
to Berabai as having been assigned a date not later than 
the fourth century—was found in the northern part of the 
province; while seven Paji inscriptions on a granite rock 
and monograms on bricks were discovered by Captain 
Low near the centre of the province at Tokun, in about 
lat. 5 27, or almost directly east of Pinang town. An. 
inscribed slate-stone was found yet lower down, near Bukit 
Mertajam, in about lat. 5° 23 . Though I am not aware 
of any eq^ually ancient remains having been discovered as 


to designate silver. The Perak district is in Siamese called i {Muav^j 
piv being a contracted form of the Malay Fhah (pronounced ph-a) 

It IS the country called Fu-lnh-l^ia by the Chinese, which De Rosny (‘< Les 
peoples Or.entaux - etc., 18S6 edition, p. 1G3) wrongly takes to be an error for 

+ ‘7 ‘ it, 
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yet in the present district of Perak proper, I have not 
the slightest doubt that some important settlement existed 
here from a very early period, corresponding to Ptolemy’s 
Palanda. For it is evident that there is a linguistical 
connection between the latter name and that of Perak; 
the Perak River and Ptolemy’s stream Palandos being 
similarly named after the district or its chief city. Hence 
it is logical, I think, to conclude that Ptolemy’s city was 
the capital of P^rak situated on the upper part of the 
Pdrak River, somewhere about Kwala Kangsa, the present 
seat of the government of that district. 

Tharrha, a town (83). 

The corrected position of this town falls within two or 
three minutes of either longitude or latitude of Trong, 
a small place at the head of the Kwala Trong inlet, just 
below Larut. Names like Trong, Trang, Drang, etc., are 
frequent on the Malay Peninsula and the Gulf of Siam ; 
and one finds them usually noted in old maps as Tarrana, 
Torano, etc., forms which closely approach the one adopted 
by Ptolemy in the present instance. Though there seems 
thus to be a perfect coincidence between Tharrha and 
Trong, which I could not help admitting at the outset in 
the map, I now feel strongly inclined to reject it, and to 
identify Ptolemy’s place with Tringano, further to the east 
on the other watershed of the peninsula. My reasons for 
this change in opinion are two. In the first place, Ptolemy 
assigns to Tharrha a position of 1° to the east of his 
Palanda, which he describes as an inland town and thus 
locates considerably away from the coast. It results, more¬ 
over, that at this point of the peninsula he made an error 
of displacement of his towns and coast to the west of their 
true position. This error is of about 42' at the mouth of 
the Perak River, and becomes greater as we proceed down 
the peninsula, reaching its maximum of 2^ 13' at Kwala 
Scmbah, as shown by Table IV. If, then, we assume Kwala 
Kangsa (true long. 101° 3') to be Palanda (Ptol. corr. long. 
100° E.), Tharrha should be found at 101° 3'-100°=!° 3' 
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further east of its own corrected position, which is 100° 44 
according- to the table; hence the rectified longitude of 
Tharrha woxdd become 100° 44' 4- 1° d =101° 47 E. This 
carries us across the watershed into the boundaries of the 
Tringano district, and we would thus be justified in 
identifying Tharrha with the latter from a geographical 
point of view. 

jMy second reason in support of the same identification 
is linguistical. Though Tringano and Treng-giinu be the 
usual spellings that obtain, among Europeans and Malaj s 
respectively, for the name of that district, the Siamese 
spelling is {TarCihganii or Tnmganii), which 

suggests a possible derivation from the Sanskrit Taramga 
(‘a wave’), Taramghi (* wavy, undulating’), or Taramginl 
(* a river’). The latter designation woidd well apply to 
the stream flowing through the territory still termed the 
Trcngini Valley. The probable old form of the name of 
the district is then Tarangana or Tfinlhganay which may 
well represent Ptolemy’s Tharrha. 


Sabana, a mart (86). 

I take this place to be the Selangor district or its chief 
town. The corrected latitude resulting for Ptolem 3 '’s mart 
would show it to he placed near Kwala Selangor, that is, 
the inoiitb of the Selangor Piver, where there is a small 
harbour. Put it ma}' be Kwala Sembah further east, up the 
same stream. A place called Sdhah exists at some forty miles 
further to the north near the mouth of the Bernam River 
but whether it is a modern or an ancient settlement I do not 
know. At any rate, there is an evident connection between 
the names Sabana, Selangor, Sabab, and Sembah ; and 
without going into farther particulars, I think it is safe 
to hold that Sabaua represents a mart in the Selangor 
district. From a linguistical point of view, Sembah seems 
preferable ; in fact, in Malay sembah means ‘ obeisance, 
worship,’ and its origin can thus be traced to the Sanskrit 
sevaudy which has the same sense and well represents, when 
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it te borne in mind that p and 6 are often interchanged in 
Sanskrit-derived terms, Ptolemy's Sabana. 

With this explanation I trust that I have clearly 
demonstrated that our author's three towns in the Golden 
Khersonese, to wit: Palanda, Tharrha, and Sabana, correspond 
to settlements or chief cities in the districts of Perak, 
Tringano, and Selangor respectively. I hardly think that, 
given the imperfect state of our present knowledge, a more 
satisfactory elucidation of Ptolemy's geography of the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula can be offered. 
The examination of the remaining places of the peninsula 
situated on the coast of the Gulf of Siam will further 
confirm the foregoing results. 

Cape Maleu K5lon (87). 

This is a terra of evident South Indian extraction. We 
have in the Malabar and Dakhan districts many places 
of a similar name: for instance, a city called ]yialai-Kurram 
(near Nagapattan) ; Kollam or Quilon, which in the relation 
of Abu Zaid is termed Kulam-malai; the Kolla-malai Hills, 
etc. I have not the slightest doubt that the terms Malai 
or Malaya and Kola^ Kala^ or Kolam have been imported 
to Further India by that stream of Southern Indian 
emigrants of dark or Negrito race, the descendants of the 
so-called Rdksa^as of old, and by their early successors the 
Dravidians, who constituted the pre-Aryan population of 
India; and who—driven to the south of the peninsula and 
compelled to take refuge in the islands by the Aryans 
advancing from the north — flowed on to the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago and to the coasts of Siam and 
Xamboja, where they founded colonies and spread in the 
course of time their religion and newly acquired civilization 
among the rude natives of the country, as well as among 
the intrusive races that had settled upon it. 

The term Malaya anciently designated in Southern India 
the region lying to the south of the Kaveri River,^ probably 

* See Kalidasa’s “ Raghuvaiiisa,” iv, 45-51, writteu, acuoiding to tradition, 
diiriug the first century a.c., aud, according to the opinions several Oriental 
scholars, much later, viz. in the fifth century a.d. 
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SO named from the Malaya range of mountains which is said 
by Bhavabhuti* to be encircled by that stream. Malaya 
was, in a word, the ancient name for the southern end of 
the Indian Peninsula, part of which is still ternaed 
Malayalam, Malayavara, or Malabar. The Southern Indian 
emigrants above spoken of applied the same term Malaya 
to the Malay Peninsula evidently because of the latter 
forming the southern end of the Indo-Chinese continent. 
Hence the Malay Peninsula became known as Malaya~dipa 
and its inhabitants as Malayas or Malays. This people 
anciently consisted of two distinct principal elements, 
namely i the Negrito autochthonous and the Moil-Khmer, 
to which the Negrito-Dravidian or pre-Aryan from Southern 
India soon added itself; and should not be confounded 
with the modern Malay nation, which has apparently 
resulted, at least in the Peninsula, from a fusion of 
the descendants of the above-named races with later 
comers, from both the Archipelago and the Indo-Chinese 
continent. AVe must, therefore, distinguish between the 
ancient Malayas or Malays and the modern Malays or 
Malayus. The Malayas are mentioned as an Eastern people 
in the Bengal recension of the Ramiij’^ana; and enumerated 
along with the Vijayas in the Mahabharata. Though both 
these names may refer to peoples in the east of India 
proper, who had nothing to do with the ancient Malays, yet 
we shall see in the sequel that J^ijaya was the name of the 
portion of the Gulf of Siam next to the Malav^ Peninsula. 
This circumstance would tend to show that the ancient Malays 
(i.e. the early population of the Malay Peninsula) w’^ere the 
people meant in the two epics referred to above. The name 
Samangs^ given to the savage Negrito tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula north of the Perak Biver, is also probably 

imported from Southern India, w'here the Mahabharata 
mentions the Samangas.^^ 


1 v, 3 ; date, seveuth ceutury a.d. 

Kir lias ; “ Samangns, Karakas, Kukkiuns, . . . . 

orepreseuted in the JIalay rcniusula, iu the 

mmp ftf p* ^1 township of JCara or Kora mentioned above, and the 

name ot 1 tolemy’s city Kokkonagara. 
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As regards the terms Kola, Kolam, Cola, etc., they appear 
to be etymologically connected, and to have in the early 
days designated the dark-coloured pre-Aryan population 
of Southern India in general; for they still survive in 
many place-names of that region, such as Coromandel 
(Cola-mandala), Kollam (Quilon), etc., and are met with in 
the old records in such toponymies as Kolapattana (a sea¬ 
port on the Coromandel coast mentioned in the Milinda 
Panha), Kolaihca (a name for the country of Kalinga), etc. 
There is, besides, the evidence adduced in a former page, 
that in both Siam and Burma the people from Southern 
India are up to this da}'^ called Kuld, In Siamese the term 
Kulu Lt'tin is more particularly applied to the 

natives of Malayavara or Malabar, It would thus appear 
that, as far as Malabar and even the whole of the ancient 
Malaya region of Southern India are concerned, ISIalaya 
and Kula (or Kola, Kolam, Kulam, etc.) are synon 3 ^mous 
ethnical terras. This explains how the Chinese came to 
apply the names of Kunlun and K^itn-htn (evidently derived 
from either Kulam or Kolarn, transferred from Southern 
India to the Mala)^ Peninsula along with the designation 
Malaya) to the ancient population of the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago. That this population included a large 
proportion of Negrito - Bravidian elements would appear 
from a passage of I-tsing (a,d. 671—685), who, speaking 
of the people of the Kunlun, or as he terms it Chueh~hin 
(i.e. Colam) countr^s says that its inhabitants are of a black 
complexion, with crisp hair.^ The close connection we have 
noticed between the terms Malaya and Kola as applied to 
the southern end of the Indian Peninsula (the ancient 
Malaya country) also explains the fact that we find them 
in that region coupled together in many a place-name, such 
as Malai-kurram, Kulam-malai, Kolla-malai, etc., alreadj'^ 
referred to above. In the same manner we find both those 

• Chavanues’ “ I-tslng,” pp. 63, 64, note. In the Rannwana, notes its 
eminent Italiim traiLslator Goiresio, the RSk^asas are described as being of a 
complexion as black as collyrium, witli curly woolly hair and thick lips. This 
picture thoroughly coincides with the one left us of the Ku-luu by I-tsiug. 
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terms combined on the Malay Peninsula—where they were 
transplanted from Southern India—in the name of the cape 
recorded by Ptolemy under- the form of Blaleu-kolon, which 
is evidently a transcription of the compound M^alai-kolani 
or MaM-kulam, It will be noticed that this promontory 
occupies on the coast of the Malay Peninsula a similar 
position to that which the town of Malai-kurram holds on 
the coast of India. This circumstance would justify the 
assumption that near the cape now under discussion there 
may have been a settlement named after Malai-kurram on 
the Coromandel coast, and that the cape came in the course 
of time to be designated after such a settlement. By 
calculation the position of the cape aforesaid would be 
fixed on that point of the eastern coast of the Malay 
Peninsula where runs the line of demarcation between 
the states of Pahang and Tringano; a point noted for 
no less than four rather conspicuous promontories dis¬ 
tinguished in the maps as North and Middle Cape ; 
South Cape or Tanjong Puling ; and Tanjong Kuantatiy 
the most northern of all, the actual latitude of which is 
4° 8' N., exactly as calculated for Cape Maleu Kolon. 
I therefore do not hesitate to assume Tanjong ICuantan to 
be the headland meant by Ptolemy. Mv predecessors have 
almost invariably jumped to the conclusion that the pro¬ 
montory our author had in mind was Ramenia (or Rumenia) 
Point at the southern end of the peninsula. I must, how¬ 
ever, ditfer from them on account not only of the calculated 
result obtained, but also on the score that Ptolemy evidently 
knew nothing of the configuration of the peninsula below 
the fourth parallel of North latitude. Hence he made 
the peninsula terminate abruptly at Palanda (Perak) on 
western side, and at Cape Maleu Kolon (Tanjong 

uantun) on the eastern; assuming, I suppose, that the 

coast ran straight, or nearly so, between the two places, 

since he assigns to both the latter the same latitude, and 

makes them 2" of longitude apart. The correct distance 
18 r ot true longitude. 

A similar name to that of the headland now under 
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consideration is that of the town of Malacca, on the opposite 
coast but further south. Though a possible derivation from 
JL'inalakay the Sanskrit name for the l^mblic myrobalan, has 
been suggested (why not from Mdlaka — thG Nimba tree?), 
I cannot credit it, and prefer to hold that the name of 
Malacca is either a modification of Malat/akolam or Malay aka 
(meaning the * country of the Malayas *); or that it is 
identical with Mdlaka, the name of a Southern Indian 
tribe mentioned in the Mahabharata, transplanted, like many 
others, on the soil of the Malay Peninsula. 

Attaba River (88, 184). 

This stream cannot be other than the Tringano or, 
I think preferably, the Libih River. Both have their source 
in the vicinity of Mount Batu Atap, a conspicuous peak in 
4® 33' N. lat. In Malay hatu = ‘a rock,' and dtap — ‘thatch.’ 
Hence either of the two streams may have taken its early 
name from the mountain, and become known as the ^A-tap 
stream,’ converted by Ptolemy into Attaba. 

Koli, a town (89). 

This is Kelantan, more correctl^'^ spelled Kalantan. Its 
probable ancient name, Koli, appears to have been introduced 
from Northern India, where a city called Koli (from the 
or jujube tree, it is said) is known to have existed near 
Kapilavastu, and reputed to have been the birthplace of 
Maya, the mother of Buddha. The present name (Kalantan) 
of both the district and its chief city presumably was formed 
by affixing to the w^ord Koli, or to some one of its dialectal 
forms Kolom, Kokim, either the term thdna (or tdnah in 
Malay), meaning ‘ place,* * country,* or the particles anta, 
antarh (limit, boundary), thus obtaining the compounds 
Kolamtunah, Kolantam, etc., which by vulgar parlance soon 
became modified into Kelantan and Kalantan. The district 
so named is, no doubt, the country of Ko-lo or Ko~lo Fu- 
nha-lOy described in the Annals of the T‘ang dynasty 
(a.d. 618—907) * and in Ma Tuan-liu® as lying to the 


1 


See Groeneveldt’s 


paper iu 


“ Essays relating to 


ludo-Oiiiin,” second series. 
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south-east of both (S.W. Siam) and Wan^tan 

(Bandon), The words Ko^lo Fu-sha-Jo may represent either 
Koll-hadara, KoU-hhadra, or Kola-hazar. In Jihe first readingi 
KoU and hadara are, respectively, the Pali and Sanskrit 
designations for the jujube-tree, the Siamese name of which 
is, however, F^hum { — Budra), e\ndently from a Prakrt or 
other Indian vernacular form Budara or Busat\ plainly 
represented in the Chinese transcript Fii-sho-lo. In the 
event of this surmise proving correct, our identification 
of Ptolemy’s K6U with the Ko-lo of Chinese writers would 
receive a complete confirmation. That Fo-lo was a very 
ancient place appears from Ma Tuan-liii’s (loc. cit.) statement 
that it was hoard of by his countrymen since the time of 
the Kan dynasty (b.c. 206 to a.d. 221). 

There is also frequent mention in Ma Tuan-lin and other 
Chinese writers of a seaport called Fu^lOy which appears 
to have been much visited by Chinese traders during the 
early times of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960—1127). But 
though the location of this port was evidently on the Malay 
Peninsula, it is doubtful whether it was the same place as 
the ancient Koli or Ko-lo and the present Kalantan. 

Kalantan is, no doubt, a veiy ancient foundation, early 
referred to in the Malay annals as a powerful kingdom,, 
while its abundance in natural resources and mineral wealth 
places it in a prominent position among the Malay States. 
Hence it must have been from a very ancient period one of 
the principal resorts of trade on this coast. 

Perimula (90). 

The corrected position obtained for this town agrees verj'" 
closely with Ligor, the longitude of w^hich is about 100° E. 
and the latitude 8° 23^ N. The old cit}’’, however, appears 
to have been situated further south than the present one. 
Besides Ligor, a very ancient foundation itself, there arc 
two other towns in this region which claim a very respect¬ 
able antiquity, namely, P’hattalung and Singora {^Sahkhaldy 
oi ^uhKhald), AVhile iormerly quite accessible from the 
sea, and connected by overland routes with the marts on 
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the 'Western coast of the peninsula, those three towns ha've 
now almost entirely lost the high importance they had 
of yore as seaports, owing to the silting of their harbours 
and the accumulation of sands that ever tend to block 
them. Ligor is already an inland town, no more accessible 
but by small boats through a winding tidal creek ; while 
P’hattalung may still be reached by light-draught vessels 
through the inland sea — now almost completely land¬ 
locked— encompassed by the island of Pulo Tantalum ; 
and Singora, from being situated at the outlet of the same 
inland sea, enjoys yet a relativel3'^ better position as a 
maritime town than the two former, though also doomed 
to become an inland city at no distant date. While the 
earliest mention I can find of Singora and P hattalung in 
the old Siamese records does not go further back than the 
thirteenth centur^’^, it is known, nevertheless, that both 
these towns coexisted with Ligor as Indu settlements prior 
to that period. 

A s regards Ligor, I find it referred to as ^an independent 
kingdom, and under the name of Nof/cira Sri l}hat iudi (ijcif 
in a Pali MS. chronicle of Lamp’huu [Lahong of European 
writers) discovered by me in Siam, as earl}'' as A.n. 924, 
when its king moved with a fleet to attack Lop haburT 
{TjQvapurci). It is next mentioned in a Sukhothai {SnlJia- 
dayd) inscription—dated Saka 1214 = a.d. 1292 and now 
preserved within the precincts of the royal temple JV^at 
JP*hrah Keu in Pangkok—among the southern provinces of 
Siam subject to the sway of the kings of Sukhothai. 

The foundation of Ligor is ascribed by tradition to 
Prince Danta-kumara, who, with Princess Hemamala, fled 
from Pantapura on the coast of India near the mouth of 
the Godavari in a.d. 310, taking with him a tooth-relic 
of Puddha, and was wrecked on the ‘ Diamond Sands of 
the Malay Peninsula, where now rises Ligor.^ 

The famous tooth-relic is said to be enshrined in the 

caiiya of Wat Na Pnirah That ( Vara-dhdtu) rising in the 


> SeeMahuvaum. ch. xxvii; Cuiininglmm’s ‘‘Aucieat Geography of India,” 
p. 634 6eq. ; Colonel Low in Journal R.A.S. lieugal, 1848, part ii, p. 37. 
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centre of the present city of Ligor; and this monument 
is thus regarded as one of the most ancient in Siam. The 
story as vulgarly told is, that (a descendant of) king Sri 
Dharma^oka, driven by pestilence from his own land of 
Magadha, set sail with a remnant of his people in a golden 
junk, and was wrecked on the ‘ Diamond Sands, Tnese 
sandbanks, once sea-covered, are now the sandy plains in 
which stands Ligor, and the natives of the place call them 


up to the present day Sdi-p^hct ( — Vqjva^vdlulxd in 

Sanskrit). A large body of Brahmans still live in the city, 
remaining distinct from the Siamese, and yearly performing 
the Swing Festival and other propitiatory ceremonies. 
They are commonly reputed to be the descendants of 
those that came with the founder of the city. The above 
is nothing more than one of the many Buddhist traditions 
transplanted on Siamese soil from India; traditions which, 
when their origin remains undetected, may lead astray the 
searcher after the ancient history of this country. It is 
well known that the ‘ Diamond Sands * of this legend are 
to be found not at Ligor, but on the coast of India, at 
■or near *DharanTkota, in the neighbourhood of the present 
Masulipatam. In that country, inhabited hy Nagas, a relic- 
casket Containing one of the original eight divisions of 
Buddha’s remains, existed enshrined in a costly stupa. It 
was, according to the Mahavaihsa, carried off thence to 
Oeylon in the fifth year of the reign of DutthagamanT, i.e. 
li.c. lo/, and enclosed in a great stiipa at Ruanwelli. But, 
according to other accounts, in a.d. 310, when prince Danta- 
kuraara fled from Dantapura, and was wrecked on the 
Diamond Sands of Majerika, these same relics were still 
preserved there, being removed to,Ce 3 don three years later, 
that is in a.d. 313, which date General Cunningham thinks 
more correct. A gorgeous, magnificent stupa existed, in 
lact, ^n the sands of Majerika between the Godavari and 
una, as ascertained by General Cunningham; and there 
stood aUo the cit}' of VengT-pura, the capital of the country", 

we find recorded in Ptolemy under the name of 
iualanga. 
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That country had early relations with the Malay Peninsula 
and Siiim, as proved by the Vehgl characters employed in 
inscriptions found in the neighbourliood of the stupa ot 
PV/ 7 Y/// Prathom in Lower Siam, as well as in the province 
of Ligor and other parts of the peninsula. Hence it can 
be explained how the legend of the relics could he trans¬ 
planted into Siiim and referred to the ‘ Diamond Sands 
of Ligor long after Buddhism was introduced therein. 
I have no doubt that it is only at a later period, perhaps 
in the eighth or ninth century, that Ligor and^ its district 
was given its present classic name of S)''i Dharnui- 

vdjOf an evidently Buddhist designation,^ vulgarly curtailed 
into Nagardj pronounced in Siamese Nakhon and corruptedly 
LakhdUf out of which the Malays and Kuropeans have made 
Ligor, 

But the place had existed long before as an Indu settle¬ 
ment, under a name which I think closely identical witli 
that left us by Ptolemy : Perimula. It must he observed, 
in fact, that the sandy plains about Ligor are up to the 
present day called by the natives TJutle-sdt vnic), 

Le. ‘Sea of Sands.* As I previously remarked, they were 
once a sea-bottom, and a communication probably existed 
through them across the peninsula, which became blocked 
by sands thrown on the coast by the waves, and disappeared 
through elevation of the land above sea-level. Thus the 
extensive sandy plains about Ligor, and the large island 
of Pulo Tantalam skirting the inland sea between Singora 
and P’hattalung, were formed. This phenomenon is very 
common on both coasts of the Malay Peninsula. AVhere 
it occurs the country appears lined with sandbanks raised 
above the surrounding land, looking like as many sea- 
beaches or ridges thrown up by a meeting of currents, 
forty to fifty j'ards broad and very long. In Sanskrit one 


^ Jyhtn'marajn —‘king ot righteou.'^iiess ”—is one of the epithets of Biuhlhit, 
jind I do not think that it enn apply in this iu.st;iiice to Ktila or "Yama, the Iiidu 
god of the departed and indge of the dead, who is also called Ithttiinai ojttf kin 

of jn^itice.’ 
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of such sandbanks would be called puUna ; and a long 
succession or accumulation of them might be termed 
pulina~muh. This is, I think, the origin of the Malay 
word permatang^ which, according to Logan,^ is employed 
to designate them. From this fact, I notice, a tract of 
land situated just above Kwfila Selangor on the opposite 
side of the peninsula, is marked in the maps ® Pevtndtang* 
In a similar manner this terra might be applied to the 
coast of Ligor, where the same sandy formation of the 
soil is perhaps more extensive and characteristic than any¬ 
where else on the eastern coast of the peninsula or on the 

remaining part of the Gulf of Siam. 

From PuHna-}nula and Pevnidtang to Puli^mulcif Periinula 
and Permuda is an easy transition; and that it is so, is 
shown by a map of the Malay Archipelago by Porro,® 
where in the place of the Gulf of Siam we read ** Golpho 
Permuda'^ Such is, then, beyond doubt the name by which 
that gulf was known in Ptolemy’s time; and a name it 
received from one of its principal marts, i.e. PerimMa, 
afterwards known as Nagar a Sri Dharmardja or Ligor. 
From the first syllable, Per or Peri^ of its name, the 
Chinese navigators and traders of the sixth and subsequent 
centuries made and P‘o-/o, terras which, by Groeneveldt 

and other Sinologues, have been in every instance taken to 
mean the island of Bali. I have reason to believe, however, 
that in some particular cases they designate Perimula; whilst 
in others they apply best to Palanda (Perak). 

Towards the tenth century we begin to meet with the 
terms Lo-yu, or Lu-yii (already noticed at p. 90 above, 
as the name of a State adjoining Ta-khin-lun or Takola on 
the south), and Lo~yiteh (a country located by Ma Tuan-lin 
and others at fifteen days’ navigation to the south of Tan- 
mei-hn or Temala), which warn us that by that time 
Perimula had changed its name to Ligor. A few centuries 
later on we find Ligor referred to in Japanese accounts as 


1 a 


Jouriml of the Mnlay Archipelago,” vol. iii, p. 398, footuote. 

Jiap ot Uie Malay Peninsula, published by the Straits Branch R.A.S., 1887. 
1 rmted in the lo76 edition of Porcacchi’s “ L'isole piu famose del mondo,” 
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Hikkonf Rokkon^ in imitation of 
Lakhon.^ 


its vulgar Siamese name. 


Salonika (91). 

This is mentioned by Ptolemy, along with Kokkonagara, 
Tharrha, and Palanda, as an inland town of the Golden 
Khersonese, and must not be confounded, as often has been 
the case, with Balonga Metropolis (121), which i^ e shall meet 
in the sequel on the coast of Annam. The corrected latitude 
of Balongka, obtained from calculation, indicates its position 
to be on the Kra Isthmus of the Malay Peninsula; and 
I have therefore identified it with C hump hon (‘QJ^jr'T or 


the eastern terminus of the ancient overland route 
across the peninsula at that point. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the place-name C’hump’hon {Jumhardf a vernacular 
corrupted form of the Sanskrit Udumhara) can claim so 
high an antiquity as to be already in existence, much less 
well known, in Ptolemy’s time. I have, in fact, reason to 
think that Kra, as a name of the village, mountain-pass, and 
isthmus in this region, must have been the better known, 
though under a more classic form, at a far earlier period. 
Hence the actual C’hump’hon village, though already in 
existence at the time, must have at first acquired notoriety 
either as the port of Kra or as the eastern terminus of 
the route across the Kra Pass. Kra in Siamese ( ni*, 
literally Krah), and Kura in Malay, are both names for the 
mottled land-tortoise {Testudo elongatUf Blyth), so plentiful 
about the Kra Isthmus. Several personal visits to that 
district, and a protracted residence in its neighbourhood, 
make me certain of this fact; and I may add that more 


1 I do not know on what authority Professor Keane states (- Oeo^aphy 
the Malay Peninsula, Indo-China- etc., p. 17) that Ligor “ was founded four 
centuries ago by the king of Ayuthia - The Kot (Kata Mam aa- 

pala) or Palatine Law of a.d. 1360. enacted hy the king who founded A)^ ui, 
Mready enumerates Nagara ^ri D.harmariija (Ligor) among the States that owed 
alle«dance to Siam. See, moreover, p. 107 for the existence of Ligor as 

far back as a«d. 024. 
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than once I took part in tortoise-hunting expeditions in 
the valleys of that region, which form one of the sports 
one can have there after a shower of rain. The natives 
keep trained dogs for the purpose, which are taught to 
pursue the tortoises and to overset every one they may catch 
upon its back, belly upwards, rendering its escape impossible. 
In this manner the beautifully shell-clad Cheloniaus are easily 
and verj^ soon captured by the dozen. One of the Sanskrit 
names for the tortoise is paldmgay which well represents 
Ptolemy’s Balongka. I therefore hold that Paldmga^ or 
Paldnrja^ is the original name of the port and district, which 
was later on translated by the Siiimese into ICrali^ its actual 
designation. In this opinion I am further confirmed b}'' 
the fact that some of the Siamese records mention a 
Prong, i.e. an ancient district by the name of Prong, w'hich 
appears to have included the-territory of Kra, or rather to 
have been identical with the present Kra District itself. In 
Prong one may plainl}' recognize the original term Paldmga. 


I believe, moreover, that this is the country which Chinese 
writers of the Liang (a.d. 502-057) and Sui (a.d. 589-618) 
dynasties term Lang-kia, Lang-chia-hsu, or Pang-ga-h^in, and 
represent as having sent an embassy to the Chinese Court 
in A.D. 515 with a letter, one passage of which says : 
“ the precious Sanskrit is generally known in this land.” * 
I quote this sentence in Qrder to show the possibility of 
the country being given a Sanskrit name such as PaldngOy 
^\hich I proposed above as the equivalent of either Xra, 
Balongka, or Long-hia (Lro//io, Lango'), In the same extract 
occurs also the statement that “the people say that their 
country was established more than 400 gears ago," which 
carries us back to the first centuiy of our era, and proves the 
existence at that early period of the port, district, or kingdom 
o Palanga, giving Ptolemy full time to be aware of it. 
fter the legend of the sacred relics from Dantapura had 
rought 6\ei and localized to Ligor, as previously 


..1>. cttTpp 'los; ,l4 “"j: imrticulnn. see Dc Rosny. 

Ml VO, , ami jsu liiiin-hii, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 455^ 455. 
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noted, the name PahlngOy corrupted by vulgar pronunciation 
into Balanga and JMalanga^ had become probably identical, 
in the minds of the people, with Malanga (Vengl-pura), tlie 
capital of the Nagas of Majerika. At the same time, the 
vernacular form Krah having originated, it may have been 
brought into use coupled at first with, the ancient classical 
name of the country in its corrupted form, thus : ICrn- 
baianga, Kra^maUmga, etc. Here we have the kingdom of 
Kia -mo~Iang-h'ia (Kamalahka or Kamalaiiga) spoken of by 
Hwen-tsang about G38 a.d., and located by him to the 
south-east of Shih-H ChUi-ta-h {^ri-hset} '(( or Prome) near 
a great bay. Of all localities named by ancient authors 
in Indo-China, none has perhaps more puzzled scholai’s as 
this kingdom of Langu or Kamalanga, especially as next 
to nothing is heard of it after the seventh century. One 
solitary authority is, how'ever, found to state that Lang-ga- 
hsiu is near to the country of ^ (South-western 

Siam). Ma Tuan-lin locates P^an-]/a}i in the northern part of 
an island (Malay Peninsula) separated from Lin^l (Campa) 
by a little sea (Gulf of Siam). 

The kingdom of K amalahka or Ivarnalanga must have 
originally occupied the region of the Malay Peuinsula 
above the Piik-chan inlet and the Kra Isthmus, being thus 
conterminous with 'the district of Takola on the south. 
Northwards it must have extended as far us the Salwin ; for 
the kingdom of K*im~lang, which in a former page (89 supra^ 
note 5) we have identified with Kamalanga, is located by 
the great Chinese cyclopaedia between Hsiao-JcUin-htn (Taik- 
kulii) and Ta-kUtn-lun (Takola). In Ilayton’s Travels there 
is mentioned a province called Kalaan, w'hich is said to form 
the eastern limit of the Kingdom of India.^ Th is term 
Kalaan may apply to the same region or district called 
Kalah-hdr by the Arabs, Kamalanga by llwen-tsang, and 
Camelan by the Portuguese writers.^ Another name of 


I 
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Rosny, op. cit., p. 254, (jiiuting from Yueu-kicn-Iui-haii.” 

Backer’s “ L’Extreme Orient au Moyeu-Ag^e,” p. 130. 


^ In Danvers’ “Portuguese in India” a meutioii of CanwUtn orcurs in the 
following passage from vol. ii, P- 126: “ Ribeiro . . . [in a.u. 1602] 

gained a victory <jver King Massiuga, in the province of Canteliiii, 


in which the King was slain.” 
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country may be quoted, which is probably derived from 
Kamalmga, and as such may show that the Kamalanp 
Kingdom must have at one time extended well up e 
Salwin valley. The country alluded to is Kammalam, 
which I found mentioned as a kingdom (conquered by 
WarerH, the chief of Martaban, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century) in the “ Rdjadhiraja ” a chronicle of 
Pegu preserved in Siam. The kingdom of Kammalam 
is, perhaps, to be identified with the present Kamanlay 
(situated on the Salwin to the north of Martaban), which 
may have been its capital. It is evident, from the above 
considerations, that the ancient kingdom of Kamalanga 
must have been at one time pretty Avell extensive. In 
connection with the etymology of its name I may add 
a few more observations. 

In a Peguan (Taleng) work, or rather romance, recounting 
a supposed journey of Buddha, followed by his Mon 
(Talen g ) disciple Gavarapati-tbera, throughout Indo-China 
and the Malay Archipelago,^ it is stated that Buddha, after 
paying a visit to Achin in Sumatra, crossed over with 
a retinue to a place on the Malay Peninsula, where the 
celestials had provided for him a stone bench (palla'nkd) 
upon which to sit cross-legged. And thus did the great 
Teacher rest upon it for awhile, and from this fact that 
place was thenceforward known by the name of Pallahka^ 
i.e. * stone-bench.’ Some commentators believe Pallahka 
to be Malacca, but there is no likelihood of the latter 
place being meant. It is quite evident that the allusion 
is intended for Paldnya — Ptolemy’s Balongka—for which 
the author of the romance invented a new etymology, 
endeavouring to justify it by the above legend. It is in 


* Throuf^h the kindness ot the Rev. Edward O. Stevens, up tn 1898 doing 
useful mission work among the Burmese and Mons at Maiilinain, I have lately 
obtained a complete copy of the Teguan text of this work, which I had, so far, 
seen but partially in a Siamese translation. Though based ou pure fiction, this 
work is valuable oecause it contains many interesting particulars on the ancient 
geography and history of several countries in Indo-Oliina, more especially Pegu. 
It is the work alluded to in the first page of the introduction to Uaswell’s 
“ Grammatical Notes on the Peguan Language,” Rangoon, 1874. 
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the same district or in its neighbourhood, in fact, that, as 
I have previously remarked, a Sri-pdda or holy footprint 
M said to exist on the Suvanna-mali mountain, which is 
believed to have been left by Buddha as a memento of his 
Visit on that same occasion. 

Of the land-route from the Pak-chan inlet across the 
Kra Pass to C^hump’hon I have already spoken. The 
distance between the two termini is no more than twenty- 
three miles, and the elevation of the range does not exceed 
oOO feet. The bights on both sides offer even now good 
anchorages for ships ; hence it is no wonder if a large portion 
of the Far Eastern trade passed through this way in the 
early days. The overland route across the Kra Isthmus 
must have acquired great favour after the disappearance 
of the supposed sea-passage between Trang and Ligor about 
•the beginning of the Christian Era. Hence we hear of 
Lang~ltia or Lang-ya-lmu being established as a State in the 
first century a.d. Ancient remains of temples and of 
earthern ramparts are still to be found in the environs 
of the present village of Kra, which would justify the 
assumption that it was, for some time at least, the chief 
city of that State in its early days. Adjoining the Kra 
district on the north is the province named Lan-ya or 

Legnya and, in Siamese, {Muang 'Ldng^gya or 

which name is probably another linguistic relic 
of the old designation of the kingdom of Palanga, alia.. 

or Kamalanga. There are besides the two islets of 
Lankachiu [Koh Lan(jkachiH)~on6 only of which is shown 
in the charts and wrongly marked “Koh Katu iyine 
nearly opposite C’hump’hon Bay, to attest up to this day 
the true location of the seaport of Lana-ya-ltsiti, so much 
frequented by Chinese junks during the seventh century 
(see Bouddhistes,” by I-tsing, pp. 57, 
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(7) X^ovthevn SiCim ciiid Ldos. 

The reo-ioii of the Eastern or AVhite-belhed Lau, lying' 
to the snuth of Yiinnan and encompassed by the two great 
bends of the Me-Khr>ng on the west, by Tonkin on the 
east, and by the eighteenth parallel of latitude on the souUi, 
was knowA to Ptolemy as the country of the Doanai— 
a people living, he says, along the river of the same name. 
He does not give us any further particulars about either 
the people or the country, but simply states that to t e 
latter succeeds a mountainous region adjoining the land 
of the Lestai, wherein are found elephants and tigers. 
This mountainous zone must be identified, I think, with 
the territory of the present States of C'hTeng-mfu and 
Kan, that *is. Western I.iios, and with the hill Jiracts 
that bound the Me-Khong^s bend at C'hleng-Khtin on 
the south and form the watershed between it and the 
Me-Nara. In this region elephants and tigers are plentiful, 
in fact, up to this day, and the designation of Ldn-c^hfiiitj 
given from times immemorial to the territory of Eastern 
Laos and its capital—-and adopted hy the Chinese undei 
the form for the stream that runs through 

that territor}', namely, the Me-Khong liiver — contains 
an allusion to the presence of elephants in the region 
now under consideration. Ldn~c^JiCuiy means, in fact, us 
I shall point out with more details in the sequel, * the 
Elephants* pasture-grounds.’ 

Previous to this designation being applied, however,, 
or soon after its origin, the country of the Lau was- 
classically known as Mdlava~dem or Mdhd^ a name which 
it retained up to quite recent times, but under the 
corrupt forms of Meduy Mdldy or M(ddva. In native 
records of the last four centuries, the State of C*hleng-mai 
is often spoken of as the Maid or Maldva counti\v, and 
those of Luang P'hrah Bang and Wieng-Chaii as the 
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S(iL'aka~MdId^ or Savalca-Maldva kingdom.* But in Pfcolemy^s 

time, and probably for several centuries earlier, either the 

latter kingdom or its capital city was, as we learn from 

our author himself, named Dasaua or Doana. As the 

term Mdlava collectively applied to the whole region of 

Laos was imported from Central India, where it designated 

the country presently known as Miilva, so was the term 

Dakdrna introduced from the same quarter, and, as there 

it denoted the eastern part of Mulava, it was by analogy 

given in Further India to the corresponding portion of the 

Indo-Chinese Malava, i.e. Eastern Laos. The term Dasarna 

• 

thus becomes identical with Ptolemy’s Dasana. It must 
be remarked that, but for our eminent geographer, we 
could never have knowm that Eastern Laos and its capital 
once bore such a name. For, although we shall meet 
with traces of it in the legend of the foundation of 
Luang P‘hrah Bang, it is certain that Da^^rna, as an 
appellative for that district and town, has long become 
forgotten, being superseded by the alternative designation 
Savaka JMala and others, which we shall have occasion to 
notice in the sequel. 

It is difficult to believe that the name Maiava was 
given to the region of the Lau by mere accident. Tlie 
most natural inference seems to be, that it must have 
been suggested by the presence in that region of tribes 
calling themselves Ldu (Lava) and LaiaX (Lava). The 
former, known to the Chinese siuce a.d. 47 under the 
name of - LCtUy had undoubtedly been, for some 
centuries previous, in occupation of the western part 
of Yunnan, whence they extended southwards along the 
Me-Khong and westw'ards towards the IravatL It w^as 
they, or an elder branch of their race, w’ho founded on 
the banks of the latter-named river that kingdom of Sein, 
Cin, or Shen alluded to in a former section of this paper 
(p. (52 supra)* Those who advanced down th'e Me-Khong, 

* In Siamese: Mala prathily Mala prathH\ or Malava prathHy Malava 
prathet ; and Savaka Mala, or Savaha Malava, prat hit, I'he Siamese term 
prat hit, though thus prououuced, is written pp'athes, aud t!nis it is equivalent 
to the Sanskrit proilesa or desa. 
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into the country which forms the present habitat of their 
descendants, retained their name of Ldo or Lau, by which 
they have .been known up to this day. It is, therefore^ 
not unlikely that the region in which they settled was 
designated Malava or Malva with special reference to their 
tribal name. In the dialect of the Northern Shans (Lau) 
the term MHangy meaning a country, is pronounced JlTo ; 
hence Lau^s Land, called in modern Siamese Muang Ldu^ 
would be termed 3Id-Ldiif a name which immigrants from 
the districts of Northern India where Prakrt tongues 
were spoken, would soon classicize into Mdlava or J^dlvdy 
thus identifying, as it were, the new country with a district 
of their venerated fatherland. 

As regards the La was, Lawah, or liVah, known to have 
occupied from a very early* period the whole mountainous 
region between the Me-Khong and the Salwin rivers, and 
now restricted mostly to the wild tracts of the main water¬ 
shed between the 18th and 23rd parallels, they are essentially 
a hill people, as exemplified by the term Dbi (meaning 
a mountain), applied to them by the Lau. Though they 
appear to have at one time held the country to the east 
and south of the upper Me-Khong bend as well, they were 
driven off to their present haunts by the Lau; hence it 
is unlikely that they are the people alluded to in the name 
Mdtava-pradeka applied to the country whence they were 
so early expelled. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
Lawas were actually so called at that period. The only 
name recorded for them or the early ancestors of their 
race is that of C^hieng, meaning an elevated place, hill, 
or plateau, which I think to be identical with the Chinese 

Their cities, from being generally built on 
some eminence, were likewise termed C'lueng, c.g. C‘hTeng 
Tung, C hleng Rung, etc., which the Ruvmese write 
Kyaing Ton, Kyaing Yon, etc. ; and their country was 
called the Oh'icng, i.e. ‘Hilly,’ Country.^ The branch of 

‘ 1 cannot a^ee ^vith Mr. E. H. I’arker’s opinion oxpresswl in the China, 
R^xew (voL iix, p 75, n. 65 ; and vol. xx, p. 640), that the preax 
K\ang [C hteng] of Kiaug-tung, etc., is identical with Kien, the Nan Chao. 
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the Thai race tliat conquered their territory was, as a con¬ 
sequence, named Thai-C^hleng or Lati-C^Jneng, and continued 
to prefix the term C*hi€ug to the names of* the cities it 
established in the sequel, such as, for instance, Ohieng-mai. 
In the course of time the word C^hzcng thus became 
synonymous with M'uang, the Thai term for city, district 
etc. Sut its original sense remained embodied in several 
expressions employed to designate products of the hills 
and woods, e.g. C^hamoUc'hieng^ Kot-c^hieng, etc., meaning 
up to the present day, respectively, musk and medicinal 
bulbs of the bills.^ 


word for * department,* and that it “practically means the same as muaug.'* 
The actual Siamese word for department is krom ; and this U, I think, what 
kien means. The C^hteng here alluded to is eridently identical with the Chinese 

which means, as explained in Giles* Dictionary, s.v. 2140, ‘a heig-ht, an 
eminence. A capital; a metropolis.* The same interpretation applies, word by 
word, to the term C^hxeng^ which denotes at the same time a height and a city. 

The Sanskrit Malah or Malam, denoting a mountaineer and also a high 
ground, is pretty well equivalent to C'hieng; and the name Mala-pradesa may 
have been derived from it, in which case it would mean ‘the highlands,’ ‘the 
country of mountaineers.* 

1 According to the traditions of the Lawas, or C^hiengs, their ance.stors liad 
founded a powerful State, several centuries before the Christian Era. which 
extended eastwards to the frontiers of Tonkin. Their chief or king, styled Khun 
Chilang^ resided in the city of C^hieng Chiiaug^ now called C*kteng Chong^ 
.situated somewhere about MUang Lem, near the watershed between the 5Ie- 
Khong and the Salwin. It was also the C*hleng who established the once 
famous State of Miiang Yong or Mahiyan^ana - nagara^ further down the 
Me-Khong Valley. The latter was overthrown, as I learn from the Miiang 
Yung Chronicle, about 100 years before the Ruddhist Era, or circa 644 b.c,, 
by Sunauda Kumara, the second son of the Thai chief of C^hxeng Rung^ who 
murdered all the Ohieng chiefs, making himself master of their country. The 
defeated then fled towards Lan-C*hang, and settled along the Me-Khong, 

After the Liu had conquered C‘hieag Rung, Miiang Yung, and other 
foundations of the C^hleng people, and had practically become masters of the 
region occupied by the latter, they were thenceforward known as Lau C*kteng^ 
i.e. ‘the Lau of the C'hieng country.’ They are, hoAvever, also termed Ldtt 
C^Jneng^ on account of their still worshipping, in common with the Lawas and 
other hill tribes of non-Thaic race, several objects which they say once 
belonged to a superior being, perhaps a king or hero of the former C^hieng 
(Lawa) empire, by the name of C^hieng, Tliese objects are: — 

1. The Mahoradhika drum, a brass tymbul open at the bottom and ornamented 
on the top by four raised figures of frogs, disposed round the rim at equal 
intervals; whence its vulgar name of Kidug^keb, meaning ‘ fi*og-drum.’ It has 
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The peoples of the Thai race are, contrary to the 
Lawas and other mountain tribes, a valley - dwellin g 
population, and are wont to settle only on the banks of 
streams or lakes. Hence the Chinese called them Pa-t, 
a term meaning ‘valley barbarians.’' The corresponding 
Sanskrit word is Dronaka, the sense of which is ‘people 
of valleys,’2 or rather of lakes, and occurs as the name 
of a tribe in the Mahabharata’s list, where Prosaka is 
given as an alternative term. In ^ orthern Indo-China 
the term Dronaka appears to me to be represented by 


been adopted from an early date in Siamese State ceremonies, and is much, 
prized, besides the Lawas, by many other hill tribes of the same race, such 
as the Karens, etc. (See McMahon’s “ Karens of the Golden Khersonese,’’ 

pp. 279, 280.) 

2. The Thtn Ll^ a kettle-drum similar to the preceding, but of a ruder make. 
As to the use of gongs or tymbals in healing sickness among the rude tribes 
of Yunnan, see Ma Tuau-lin, article Ye-lang. 

3. Pieces of hyaline quartz, chalcedony, or even sandstone, bored through the 
centre and strung up together. This litbolatry also predominates among certain 
tribes of Kamboja, e.g. the C‘harai, Stieng, etc.; and the Karens of Burma, 
especially the Bghai, Sgaw, etc. (see “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. ii, p. 241), 
who sacrifice animals in their honour, offering up the blood to them. 

The term C^hXeng also means ‘ mixed ’ or ‘ crossed,’ like the Sanskrit Yavatia 
and Kiyamr (for which latter see Cunuiugbam’s “ Ancient Geography of India,** 
p. 509) ; and is employed to denote a mixed population or crossed race, especially 
of new settlers with aborigines or hill tribes, such as expressed in the words 
C‘/iXfng, ‘the mixed Khdm or Kambojans’ ; Liiu or TJiai C'^hTeng^ ‘the 

mixed Thai or Luu.’ The term Latt C'hXcng referred to above as originating 
from the C'^hXeng worship adopted by this people from the Lawas, means 
therefore as well, * Luu that have become mixed or crossed up with the hill 
tribes (T.awits, etc.).’ Here we have the key of the mystery by which the 
term Youa or was applied to that branch of the Thai race that 

settled in the country of the C'hiengs or I.awas, commonly known to Europeans 
as Western Luos or Shan country. The same region is, therefore, often spoken 
ot in Diative records as yonakadem \ and its Luu or Thai inhabitants are named 
} tun (i.c. Yucttna) by their white-bellied brothers of LCiaug P'hrah Bang, Yun 
or Yoti Shuns by the Burmese, and Lau C'hTcng by Siamese, all these terms 
being ecpiivaleut in meaning. 


1 (I 'I 


The cultivated valleys and uplauds among the hills of AVesteru Y^iinnan 
are called ‘Pa ; *1’ means barbarian. Thus ‘valley barbarians.’” (Ney 
Klias’ “History ol^ the Shans,” p. 37, u. $.)—The Cliinese spelling 

*«• 6, W, ‘ 

‘a lumdred,’ ‘all.’ 

- See Wil.son’s “ Visnu Parana,” Hall’s ed., vol. ii, p, 187. 


or Po-i. ^ nieans ‘white’ ; means 
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Ptolemy’s Do§.iifti and the Ts^wan of the Chinese, while its 
alternative Prosaka remains probably preserved to us in 
"the name of the P^u^tsz or Peh^tsz^ a tribe undoubtedly 
of the same (Thai) race, which may be connected with the 
city of Western Yunnan that Ptolemy names Posinara.^ 

One should not be in the least surprised at finding so 
many Sanskrit names of peoples, regions, and cities trans¬ 
planted here from India, especially from its northern part, 
and often distributed in a similar topographical order as 
they originally occurred there. This latter circumstance is 
peculiarly interesting, and constitutes, perhaps, the most 
striking example of what we may be permitted to term 
toponymic mimicry that we know of. Already we have 
noticed the homology in the distribution and relative 
location of geographical names, between the coast of Arakan 
and the western seaboard of India at similar latitudes. 
Want of space prevents us from going into further details, 
beyond saying that the same imitation is carried on with 
some degree of accuracy, in so far as the relative positions 
of the topographical names are concerned, from the Gulf of 
Martaban across to Laos and the greater part of Northern 
Indo-China. In fact, while we have here a second Malvu 
and another Da^rna, representing, respectively, Western 
and Bastern Laos, as already noticed, we find further north, 
in Yunnan, a second Qandhara^ as well us Mithild and 
Videha or Videhd ; a Campd in the east (Annum), and 
a Malaya in the south (Malay Peninsula). 

The rule does not, of course, apply to every place of 
Indo-China; but, in general, it may be assumed that its 
northern districts have been given names corresponding to 
ancient districts of Northern India; while its southern 
divisions, including the Malay Peninsula, were called after 

1 Prince Ilassan, son of lUe unfortunate kSultan Tu Wcu-siu [of Ta-li} 
informs me that the Xan-Chao were the j>Ui~l9z (as he calU them) or peh-t»z, 
and not the Shans or ^^ai-i; but, though this tribe may have been predominant, 
it must have been a Shan or Thai tribe, for the general evidence to that effect is 
overwhelming.” (E. II. Parker in the China.Review, yol. xx, No. 6, pp. 339, 
430.)-—The Rev. Geo. W. Clarke, in the Chinese Recorder, vol. xv, p. 382, 
explains the term Rni-tez-eh’i^tsn as meaning * the ancient Yunuauesc.* 
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similftrly located regions of tlic soutt. of India. Sucli 
coincidences are due to the fact that a douhle stream of 
emigrants from India flowed into Indo-China at a very 
early period. One, proceeding from the north, advanced 
overland through Manipur and Uurma, and influenced the 
northern part of Indo-China as far as the Tonkin Gulf 
and the Chinese borders ; the other, coming from the south, 
reached Indo-China bv sea, and its influence extended 
mainly over the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Kamboja, and 
Southern Annara. Thus it will be seen that Northern 
Indo-China owes its early civilization to settlers from 
Northern India; while its southern portion, including the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, is indebted for its 
ancient development to adventurers and colonists from 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts. Once this point, never 
hitherto cleared up, is well understood, much that is yet 
incomprehensible and obscure of the earlj’’ history of Indo- 
Chin ese nations will appear more distinct. 

For the present we are concerned onl}' with that stream 
of emigration which flowed into Northern Indo-China from 
North ern India. That such a movement occurred is amply 
proved by the fact that during the three or four centuries 
preceding the Christian Era we find Indil dynasties, estab- 

•h' ' 

lished by adventurers claiming descent from the Ksatriya 
potentates of Northern India, ruling in. Upper Burma, in 
Siam and Liios, in Yunnan and Tonkin, and even in most 
parts of South-Eastern China. From the Brahmaputra and 
Maiiipui to the Tonkin Gulf we can trace a continuous 
string of pett}" States ruled by those scions of the Ksatri^’a 
race, using the Sanskrit or the Pall languages in ofiBcial 
documents and inscriptions, building temples and other 
monuments after the Indu style, and employing Brahman, 
priests for the propitiatory ceremonies connected Avith the 
Covut and State. Among such Tndu monarchies we may 
ment ion those of Tagong. Upper Pugan, Prome, and Sen-wi 
( leiniii), in Burma ; of Milang Hang, C*hiong Rung, 
Miiang Khwiin, and HaSarna (Luang Pdirah Bang), in the 
jUU countiy , and of A.(jra){u<j((ra (Hanoi) and Canipa, 
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in Tonkin and Annam. As far as Yunnan is concerned, 
we learn from Chinese historians that a Jen-kwo, claiminf^ 
descent from Sukladhanya-raja, fifth son of SrI-Dharinasoka 
of Magadha, was, as earh^ as b.c. 122, reigning at 
Peh-ngai, to the south-east of the Ta-li Lake, and had, 
shortly afterwards, conferred upon himself from the Chinese 
emperor the sovereignty over the whole territory of Tien 
(Yunnan).^ We hear, moreover, that “the oldest traditions 
connect the Ai-Lao State of Yuug-ch‘ang with Meng- 
chia-chUcOf son of Asoka.’’ ^ 

If we do not know more of the Indu dynasties Ibunded 
in the south of China and on the shores of the Gulf of 
Tonkin, it is due, no doubt, to the fact that the Chinese 
looked upon the States lying outside the borders of their 
empire at that period as barbarous, and therefore concerned 
themselves very little about them. But the names of 
peoples and cities recorded by Ptolemy in that region, 
however few and irapei’fectly preserved, are sufficiently 
significant to prove the presence of the Indu ruling and 
civilizing element in those countries, undoubtedly not so 
barbarous as the Chinese would make them appear. A 
different complexion is thus put on the past of those 

* See E. H. Parker, in Chinese Mecin'der^ vol. xxv, p. 104. The present 
Min~kiaf or MiU'Chia^ living along the shores of the Ta-li Lake are said 
to claim descent from the same Pai^fan-wanpy or ‘ White Rice Prince ’ 
(Sukladhanya). See op. cit., vol. xv, p. 384. 

* Ibid., in China Review^ vol. xx, p. 394. The name of A4oka*s sou is there 
given in Chinese characters, which I have ti'ansliterated as above. In Cantonese 
they would be pronounced Mttng~ka-ts^uk. Mr. Parker adds that these 
characters suggest the word Magadha, and an Indian origin for the ruling 
Ai-Lao family.” Magadhas or Magasns is the name of the K^atriya caste 
in 8aka~dvipa (Siam and Kamboja) according to the Vi?nu Parana (hk. ii, eh. iv). 
But the above characters seem to me rather to represent some I^ali term like 
Maigusaka. The Rev. Geo. W. Clarke, in his article “ Oa the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Western Yunnan” which appeared in the Chinese Recorder^ lt)o. cit., 
quotes a native historical work when; a Ti Miugtso [Ti ^fv)tg-rhi^^ evidently the 
same personage as the Mitng^chiu-eh*'nu alluded to above], sou of Prince Ahiu 
{_As'oka^ of the Mo-chie \_Mugndha\ kingdom in India, is made to settle in 
Y^unnan with his nine sons, mIio hecaine tlte rulers of as many ditrereiit nations, 
both in Yunnan and in the neighbouring countries. 
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countries and of China withal ; for while, according to 
Chinese accounts, the Chinese appear, as the civilized nation 
par excellence and the populations outside their southern 
borders us barbarians, the truth seems to lie rather in the 
opposite direction, as it was evidently through the mediuin 
of those barbarians that China received part of her civili¬ 
zation from India. As a matter of fact the Chinese never 
yet mentioned or admitted this; but- it is as plain as can 
be that tlieir astronomical knowledge, their calendar, and 
many of the arts and sciences for which they stood long 
•celebrated as the original inventors, were introduced among 
them by Indfi travellers or acquired by the Chinese them¬ 
selves through contact with the barbarians of their southern 


borders where Indu influence liad long been predominating. 
The embassy that the emperor Ming-ti sent in a.d. 65 to 
India, whence it brought Buddhism to the Chinese, was 
very likely prompted by and despatched upon the advice 
of Indus then at the Chinese Coiirt. It seems, in short, 
to me, that there is ample evidence as to the presence, 
within Chinese borders, of Indii and other western foreigners 
—whether adventurers, traders, or missionaries—early before 
the Christian Era and before active intercourse by sea could 
have been established. The presence of this western—chiefly 
Indu—element and its influence upon the development of 
Chinese civilization at a far earlier period than has hitherto 
been known or even suspected, commands attention, and 
can henceforth be hardly overlooked by Sinologists. But. 
reserving our furtlier remarks on this highly important 
subject to a more suitable occasion, we shall here resume 
our discussion on the Loanai and their country just 
a moment ago interrupted. 

As we remarked, Ptolemy’s Doanai represent a valley¬ 
dwelling people, such as are termed in Sanskrit Dronala 
and m Chinese Pa-i ; and undoubtedly correspond to" the 
TH'wa», T‘irn„, or Potii, tribes of Eastern Yunnan. It was 
they, apparently, who overthrew the Indu kingdom founded 
at Da^irna or Liiang P‘hrah Hang. They were—like the 
Ai-Lau and their kinsmen, the lOhi, still existing at present 
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in the Lower Me-Khong valley under the name of LOu- 
ICdu a people of Thai race. Ma Tuan-lin ^ mentions the 
T8*ican (Doanai) as inhabiting, in the seventh century, the 
territory of K'un-ming to the east of the Tadi Lake, thus 
bounding on that side the State of ISTan-Chao or Thai 
empire of Meng-she, now Meng-hwa Tdng, Parker, in 
his article on the Nan-Chao,^ says that the Ts^ivan tribe 
“ must have extended far east into Kwang "SI, for the Siu~ 
shu, which treats of a period earlier than this by two 
centuries [fifth century], says that General Shi Wan-sui 
was appointed commander-in-chief of a force sent to quell 
an insurrection of the Nan-ning barbarian Ts*ican Wan, 
and that he advanced as far as Nan-chung/' But, earh^ 
before that period, the Tuscan must have extended to the 
south as well, thus occupying the high valleys of the 
Song-ka, of the Song-koi or Red River, and of the Song-bo 
or Black River, whence they advanced into the basin of 
■ tlirou^^li Biei!i Bie n-p‘hri or Miiang Then 

(T^ien ); and thence to Luang P'hrah Bang and the Middle 
Me-Khong, as told in the chronicles and traditions of the 
Eastern Lau. In a.d. 550 we find them in the country 
termed Da-nan~d6ng by. the Annamese annalists^ situated 
about the sources of the DdO'-giang^ a stream which I identify 
with the Nam~Tdu or Red River, Ptolemy’s Borias. About 
960 A.D. we find the Doan (T^wan or TfiUvan) tribes in 
occupation, jointly with the Kdtiy of the same territory 
on the Red ^River^ which w’as, several centuries previous, 
held by the Ai-Liiu. Moreover, in a.d. 819 we hear of the 
Suang-dong or Unang^tong, tribes of the Hsi-yuan-man 
inhabiting the valleys of Huang-ch*eng on the eastern 
borders of the territory of Nan-Chao,'’ attacking Tonkin 
and killing its Chinese governor. 

Although the term Doan, T^ican, or Taiwan disappeared. 



* In Ilervev S:iint-Deuy«* trnnslntion, 
190. 


vol. ii, “ Pcnpl os Moritlionaux.” 


■ China Rerietv, vol. xi.\, p. 72. 

* Dos Michels’ “ Aunriles de I’Aiiuam,” vol. i, p. 144. 

^ Ibid., p. 140. 

* Ibid., p. 178 \ nnd Mo Tuan-lin in Ilervey’s translatioii, vol. ii, p. 230 scq. 
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and so did in Indo-China its Sanskrit equivalent or proto¬ 
type Di'OHCthd —only those of Luu-I^uu and Ldu-ki(ZO-w&f 
java or Chua £§)> remaining—the Doans may be easily 
recognized in Ptolemy’s Doanai. They^ evidently were 
a non-tattooing population, unlike the Ai-Lau, who, on 
account of their tattooing their bodies with dragons and 
wearing tails to their clothes, were nicknamed NgleUy a Lau 
term identical with the modern Siamese Ngu, which means 
* snake/ For the same reason their successors in Yunnan, 
the Nan-Chao, were by the Chinese termed Lung-iveif 
i.e. * Dragon-tails/ ^ 

“ The Ts'warty* sa 5 ’'s Parker,^ “ are stated by K'ang-hi 
to have been an influential clan in modern Yiin-nan Fu/’ 
Ma Tuan-lin has a notice on the Ta^wany under the name of 
JLiaag-ts* wan-many meaning ‘ the two [clans of the] Ts^wan-y 
to wit, the ‘white’ or ‘western’ {Pai Ts*wan) and the ‘black’ 
or ‘eastern* (TP^u Ts*wan). According to his information, 
they must have extended from the headwaters of the lied 
River to as far east as K\vang-si. This coincidence in 
location of the Ts*wan with the Poatiy or Pv'aHy and the 
J^Ciu of the Annamese historians, coupled with the fact that 
Pican, or Doany is the Annamese pronunciation of the 
Chinese term Ts^wany is sufficient evidence to show, I think, 
that they really were the same people/ Similar coincidences 
in names and location also indicate them to be identical 
with Ptolemy s Doanai. It is therefore pretty certain that 
in our author’s time a conspicuous portion of this people 

had already advanced into Eastern Laos or Da^arna, which 
they held under sway. 

The tradition of the LSu of Luang P'hrah B3ng is, that 
their early ancestors settled first at Miiang Th^n, the Dien 


also A?' B *• • . '■ P- ' Chao, and p. 271 scq.; 

also 1 arker m Rov,e«-, vol. xix, No. 2, p. 68, note. 

^ Loc, cit., p. 73, note. ^ 

over the Ta^li and subsequently 

race Mr P.rtl O * evidently of the same, i.e. the Thai, 

China yJtuVtt; id of the Lolas (see 

vague and el'tsfic ti F' • ^ proved. Lo-lo is a very' 

peoples of qhii rare f \7 aiid it may have formerly been applied to 

ptupies oi inai race {^o 1 ■a or ATim), the included. 
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Bien-p'hu of the Annamese, so called, to my belief, either 
from. (2«^?i),the ancient name of Yunnan, their preceding 
seat, or the Chinese word for heaven and its 

Lord, identified by the Liiu with the Indra of the Indiis. 
The latter hypothesis seems preferable from its being in 
accord with the legend of the Luu as to their having 
received, while settled at that place, a hing from heaven by 
the name of Khun Borom {^JPctrutud)^ meaning * most 
excellent ruler.* He w^as the son of P^hya Then, i.e. ‘the 
Lord THen/ whom the Lau now identify, as I said, with 
Indra. Soon after his advent they divided into seven 
branches, each led by a son of Khun Borora, and set off 
for the surrounding countries, which they occupied as far as 
the frontiers of: Tonkin on the east, Burma on the west, 
and China on the north. The northern branch settled 
in Yunnan, where it founded the kingdom of Milang Ho, 
or Ho-te, by which I believe the Nan-Chao State is meant, 
as'Ma Tuan-lin gives Ho-che ((| or Ho-shih, as one of 
the names under which the Nan-Chao were known.* The 
eastern branch is said to have founded the kingdom of 

or Cullamdlinl, which must be identified, 
as we shall see in the sequel, with Lin-i or Campd. As the 
above legend is possessed by the Lau of Luang P‘hrah Bano- 
in common with the Mau Shans (Thai Man) and the Ahom 
of Asam, it is likely that the branching off took place rather 
at Tien (Yunnan) than at Miiang Then, and at a date much 
earlier than the one obtained by Ney Elias from* Mau 
records, i.e. the year 1111 of the Buddhist Era, or 568 
A.D. If we are to judge from the fact that in the first 
century a.d. the western branch of the Lau had already 
founded the kingdom of Shen in Northern Burma and their 
eastern branch occupied the Middle Me-Khong valley, 
becoming soon afterwards known to Ptolemy under the name 
of Boanai, we must place the event of the first branching off 
of the Lau from Yunnan at a date not later than the 
beginning of the Christian Era ; but I think that two or 


^ Op. cit., vol. ii, 189, article Nan~Chao, 
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three centuries earlier represents perhaps a more approximate 
cstimatei as these people must have taken some time on the 
way before reaching their present seats.^ 

At any rate, the branch that wended its steps towards 

the Nam IT and, descending its course, reached the Me- 
Khdng at Luang P'hrah Bang, found, according to the 
chronicles, the Khli TC((uy<iiifi tribe in occupation, who 
blocked the passage at the confluent of the Nam U, and 
had to be overcome before any further progress became 
possible. The Kanrang were driven up the Me-Khong 
as far as the districts of P^hii Liiu and Phu Kha, near 
the present Chieng Khdng, where, from their arranging* 
the hair in a lump tied on the top of the head, they 
were since known as Kiia Kan ; in Siamese, Kha Kldu, 
These Kha tribes, say the chronicles, were of the 
Chehy i.e. the C'hleng, race.^ They evidently came from 
Kwang-si and Ivwei-chou. It is worthy of remark that 
tribes of an identical or a very similar name, the lianran^ are 
mentioned in the chronicles of Burma as having constituted. 


* Compare, in lact, the tradition of the exodus of the various tribes of 
Yunnan under the leadership of King Ti Meng-ehii’s sons, as given by the 
Rev. George W. Clarke in the Chiuesc Rcmrdfr^ loc. eit. The event alluded 
to must have taken place about h.c. 250, and it is quite possible that the 
emigrants were populations ot the Thai race, for the tradition looks substantially 
identical with the one possessed in cuniiuon bv the Jjiiu of LOang l**hrah Rang 


and the Shans of Burma ns referred to alMive. 

- Ch'ih is, ill my opinion, but a contractiou of either C^hxemj or V'^hUng\ and 
although it lias nowadays become synonymous, to a eertaiu extent, with Chch or 
Cliinese, it originally designated those populations, undoubtedly of Mbfi-Annam 
race, who peopletl the one hundred 1 ueh (/*<• Ytich) or districts i>f the South- 
Eastern Chinese border. Hence we obtain the following equation : Cheh = C*hieng 

Tffpajjrt or = F ueJi = Chvh^ hy which alone we can arrive at the 

solution of certain intricate questions connected with the origin and identity of 
the early races that peopled the north of Indo-China. The Liiu term Cheh^ 
which became Chek in Siamese, assumes the forms Khach or Chek iu Annamese,. 
Krnk (pron. Vhok) in Moh or Taleng, and Chok in Chim. The Cham still 
employ it to designate the Annamese. The present Khmu or Khamu of the 
State of LOang P‘hrah Bang, and other tribes along the Me-Kliong are, by 
the LiiU, s.nid to belong to the same race as the Kha Chih. It i.s therefore 
evnlent that CAiryi is but another name for the JIoh-Annam race. 

The term Kha in Lau is equivalent to Kha in Siamese, though pronounced in 

a tone, and means a servant or ‘ slave.’ It is indiscriminately applied 

to all tnhes which the Thai or Liiu rtnlnced to obedience. 
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together with the P^hyu (Pru) and Salz (Suk, Cheh, Chek?), 
its early population. They are said to have subsequently 
shifted on to Arakan. This shows that the advance of the 
Xjdu or Thai was, both in Northern Siam and Burma, 
confronted by populations of the same (Moii-Annara) race, 
bjr the name of ICcinvan and who had long been in 

occupation of the country, and who had either to be repelled 
or^ subdued. The early F^hyu, or Pru, and Sok, on the 
Siamese side, are still represented by the present Pru, Por, 
P^^ w, and Soy Sitkf or Scthj of Namboja. I'rom lingiiistical 
and other affinities I have, moreover, come but recently to 
the conclusion that the Khami of Arakan and the Khamu of 
Luang P hrah Bang must have been in origin the same tribe. 
According to Professor Lacouperie, the Por, Peru, or 
Pru, and their cognate tribes in Kamboja, were driven out 
of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si n.c, 215, This appears to 
agree with the statement of the Luang P^hrah Baiio* 
chronicles that the Kmirdng and similar tribes were of 
Cheh or Southern Chinese origin, though the date given 
above refers, no doubt, to the exodus of the last remnants 
of those tribes; judging from the fact that the first inroads 
of the Lull into the Middle Me-Khong valley must have 
occurred within the two centuries preceding the Christian 
Era, as I suggested above, and that at that period the Liiii 
found the Kanrang and other tribes of the Cheh stock 
alreadj*^ in occupation of the country. As to the elder 
offshoots of the Cheh race, such as the C‘hien‘>* or Lawa 
they must have found their way to Central Indo-China 
much earlier; and the Hon and Khmer must have louf>- 
preceded them, the date of their advent most probablv 
coinciding with that of the establishment of their kinsmen 
on the shores of the Gulf of Tonkin some eleven or twelve 
centuries b.c. In the C^iTeng Sen Chronicle the Khdm 
(Khmer) are spoken of as having been in occupation, long 
before 075 u.e., of the tract of country between the 

Me-Khong at C‘hTeng Sen and the headwaters of the 
Me-Nam, whence they were not finally expelled by the Lau 
until A.I), 370. 
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The Porn, Brau, or Bru ; the Bahnar, and cognate tribes, 
were vecy likely the Barrhai whom Ptolemy places to the 
south of Yiinnan and to the west of the Kudutai and Indoi 

of Tonkin. 

From the foregoing considerations the movement and 
distribution of races in the north of Indo-Ghina appears 
in a clearer light than hitherto depicted ; and it becomes 
evident that prior to the advance of the Lau or Thai in 
Siam and of the Tibeto-Burmese into Burma, both these 
countries were occupied by tribes of the Moii-A^nnam race 
originally from Southern China, chiefly from Kwang-si 
and Kwei-chou, who had long preceded them. These tribes 
were obviously of the very same stock both in Siam and 
Burma ; hence the unexpected disclosure follows that the 
famed Kanran, Prit or P*hyu, and 8ak, hitherto held to 
have formed the bulk of the Burmese nation, were instead 
tribes of the Moii-Annam race whom the Tibeto-Burmese 
found already settled in the countr}', and whom they had 
to face and repel before being able to obtain a footing 
in it.' 

According to Aymonier," the popular name of Jok * or 
Chok applied to the Annamese by the Chiim, is synonymous 
with the literary terra Yuan or Ywan (Yavana) by which 
the former are designated tliroughout Indo-China, except in 
Annam itself, and which the Annamese pronounce Ng'ueu 
or Ngiiyen. This terra I take to be identical with the 
Chinese J[5 {yuan), meaning ‘a high level, a plateau,* and 
synonymous with {ching) or C'hieng and the Sanskrit 


* “In A.D. 796,” says Parker {Chxua Rev{cH\ vol. xx, p. 393, notos), “the 
Nanchao conqueror Iniousun established the Jwun-hwa prefectiue at the modem 
T'eng-yiieh or Mqmieu, then inhabited by three tribes called PU^h, F^iao, aud 
OchUing. This disproves Prince Ilassan’s assertion that the P‘mA were the 
ruling Nanchao tribe: it also suggests that the Pt/u tribe of Purmaus then 
extended into modern China, or at all events tvovked their way down frenn the 
Tibet direction that way. The OciCany ixre the Lisu.” The italics are mine, 
and the sentences set \ip in tlicni well show into what ethnological chaos we get 
ent»ingled and what mess we make of tribal origins if we follow in the old Hues 
and admit, as the authority just quoted does here, that the P'hvu (Pru) were 
a Bxirniese (i.c. Tibeto-Burman) tribe. Tlte above extract plainly demonstrates 
that renmants of the old Mou-Annam tribes were still in the country at that 
penod, nnn^lcd with new arrivals, e.g. the Lisu. 

The Ilistoiy ol Champa/ in the Asiatic Quarterly Itevien: for July, 1893, 
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Mala, It occurs in the name of the IIsi-ifuan-many called 
Tai-nguyhiy or Tei •ngixeHy by the ^nnamese, whom IMa Tuan- 
lin^ locates on the north-eastern frontiers of Tonkin and 
makes conterminous with the Nan-Chao on the west. It 
follows, therefore, that the early settlers in Tonkin and 
Annam must have been of the same stock of the C'hiengy 
who peopled Mdla or Mdlava-deshy i.e. the present Laos, 
before the Lau or Doans. Both the Nguyen or Ngiien and 
the Lawa or C'hleng originated from the race and country 
of Yuaity i.e. Ewang-si, which was part of Yuehy i.e. 
Southern China ; hence we see the terms Choky Cheh, 
C^hieng, YavanUy and Javana — which mean, respectively, 
‘tribes of South-Eastern China,^ ‘hill tribes,’ and ‘mixed 
tribes' ^—applied both to the early invaders of Tonkin and 
to the elder settlers in Laos. 

One of the ancient names of Luang P‘hrah Bang was, 
in fact, Java or Cdiaivdy which the Lau found on their 
arrival thither, and which they pronounce Sava. I have 
hot the slightest doubt that this term is but an abridged 
form of Javana or Yetvana ; while its existence at so early 
a period is a proof that the city and the surrounding 
country then really belonged to the Yuan or Yuehy namely, 
the Yavanuy C*htengy or CUiieng. The name C^hawd or Java 
was preserved in the country up to comparatively recent times, 
when the Chinese wrote it down as (^Chiiay chUca, chivay 
ov ktea) and ^ ^ {Lao-Chita or Lau-ChUca).^ On the other 


* Op, clt., pp. 236-7. 

* It is interesting to remark that the Miao-tsi^e term the Chinese shtva (vide 
China Reviewy vol. ix, p. 341). If this term eonesponds, as I suppose, to 
the C^haway Sard, or Java, mentioned above, it must have been origiuaJJy 
employed by the Miuo to designate not the Chinese people proper, but the pre- 
Chmese populations, chiefly of MoiT-Annam race, inhabiting in the ear^ periods 
the southern portion of China. Concerning the above term Mr. E. II. Parker 
observes (op. cit., vol. xii, p. 59) that the concuneiice of sounds such as shiva, 
*ia, shay etc., “would seem to point to some general name for the southern 
Cliinese or some Chinese aboriginal race.*' The llakkas, the same authority 
proceeds to say, often call Ftmtis (the natives of Kwang-tung) Sha-meiy a tenii 
which may coirespoiid to the S\a-po of Fu-clioii, the Zik^aba of Won-chou, etc. 
It seems to me quite jmssible, iu fact, that Sia~pv and Shft~mn are connected 
with Sava and Java. The inference would thus be that *SWr«, Javdy Cheh, 
Sia-xjOy Shivay etc,, represeut, under differeut forms, the name of the race which 
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hand, from Java or S«r«. and MCda or Malava, sprang the 
denomination JaraU- or Samha- (often wrongly spelled 
Scvaha) -Mala for the same district, which we have mentioned 
at the outset. The first term of this compound toponymic 
was, in its turn, recorded by the Chinese annalists under the 
form Jig % {Ch\cn-hia), and at times employed in the place 
of its synonym Lao-Chna to designate the State of Luang 

P'hrah Bang. ^ ^ . 

It strikes one as very curious in this connection that, 

while the Liiu of Luang P‘hrah Bang ought, like their 
western kinsmen and for the same reason, to be termed 
Yuan or Yuen, they reserve this epithet, under the Pali 
forms Yona. or Yon, and the Sanskrit dress Yavana modified 
into Yuen, for their tattooing relatives of the C‘hTeng-mai 
principality. Hence the designation Y'onah(f~(fes(i for the 
region of AVestern Laos so often met with in local 
literature. Evidently no race likes to be called Yacana 
or ‘ mixed,’ and the Annamese do not feel less aversion, 
for such an epithet. The C‘hleng-mai Lau, however, 
retaliate upon their brothers of beyond the Me-Kbong by 
calling them JCtu, thus insinuating that the latter are of 
the race of, or dependent from, the ITiao or Chian of Kiao-chi 
{Chian-ehih') or Tonkin. Bemnants of the ancient C}ieli race 
still bearing the original name exist up to the present day in 
the state of Luang P‘hrah Bang, and they are called KhTi 
Ch'ch or TChamu (Khamuh). They dwell on the mountain 
slopes, a fact which evidences their character of hill-tribes; 
like their kinsmen the Kha Kdu, the jSo or Kaad, and the 
Suk or Sak, etc., the}^ speak a language of the Mon-Annam 
class; and prove extremely meek and submissive. They 
consider themselves, in fact, as slaves of the Lau, and 
accept without reluctance this condition of inferiority and 


originallv occupied the j^enter portion of Southern China before the advent 
of the Chinese proper, and that such a denomiiintion continued to be employed 
to denote the natives of the various provim^es of that region (whether or not 
I'ouuected by descent with that race) in order to distinguish them from immigrant 
Chinese from other provinces. Thus the terms referred to lost their original 
signitiration and became .'synonymous with ‘ indigene,’ ‘ native.’ 
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subordination to the latter, owing to a legend of their own 
according to which their ancestors were worsted in several 
competitions with the pioneers and progenitors of their 
present masters. The disgrace of the Kha Cheh dates, in 
fact, fiom the day that the Laii entered their country. 
Prior to that period they, and their kinsmen the Kha 
Kanrang (Kha Kau), appear to have been blessed with a far 
more civilized status than at present; for, as the chronicles 
of Luang P'hrah Bang declare, at the time of the Lau*s 
advent into the country, the Kha Kanrang were governed 
by a chief with the title and authority of king, who 
appointed ministers over the agriculture, fluvial com¬ 
munications, forests, etc. ; and thev had brought under 
cultivation the territory along both banks of the Mii-Khong, 
as far up as the Nam-P'ha—an affluent joining the Me- 
Khong at C‘hieng Lap, below C'hTeng Kheng (Keng- 
■Cheng of the maps) and Miiang Sing, From these data 
we are enabled to form an estimate of the extent of that 
ancient kingdom of Eastern Malava or Dasiirna founded 
by the Cheh race under Indu auspices and conquered after¬ 
wards by the eastern branch of the Lau, T'wan, or Doans. 
Indu influence had, no doubt, made itself felt in the country 
long before the Lau^s advent, as it had indeed spread also 
further east and north into what we now call Tonkin and 
Yunnan ; the probability is, therefore, that monarchs of 
Indu descent occupied the throne in Dasurna as they did in 
many a neighbouring State. 

The foundation of Luang P*hrah Biing is, in fact, 
ascribed by the native historians to adventurers from India, 
a circumstance which sufficiently demonstrates the Indii 
origin not only of the reigning dynasty, bdt also of the 
names for both city and State, Dasania was apparently 
the denomination given the latter, while Jaca^ Javakay or 
Ydvana more properly designated its capital, as well as 
the race that peopled the country. Already I have pointed 
out the connection of these terms with Yl'mny Y'uehy 
Chinny C*h ien<jy and CJtvJf or CJwk ; more especially with 
C'htengy which I consider as a Thai synonym of the 
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Chinese Yiieli, in Annamese VieL^ I believe that it is 
this term C'hieng which suggested to the early Indu 
adventurers the Sanskrit Avord Yavana as a designation for 
the race whom they found in occupation of the country. 
It may be safely asserted at any rate that ^avana^ Yo?i(T, 
Ydff, and YtieJi, if not translations of C'Jiieng, must be 

imitative renderings of Yuan and Yueh. 

Having thus shown the origin and meaning of the terms 
which Ptolemy has preserA'ed for us in connection with 
the people and country of Liios, we shall now proceed to 
briefly examine each individual name of cities and rivers 

in this region. 

Hoanas River (Nos. 118 and 182). 

According to our author it is formed by two streams, 
one from Bepyrrhos and the other from the Bamassa range, 
which unite in about long. 99° 3P and lat. 22° 37 , 
corrected. The confluence would thus fall a little to the 
north-west of C*hieng Rung. While the branch from 
Bepyrrhos is made to rise in the Southern Himalayas of 
Asam, a little to the east of Tawang, the source of the eastern 
branch from Bamassa is located in the north of Yunnan, 
a little west of Yung-ning—a A’ery close approach indeed 
to the true position of the upper course of the !Me-Rhong^ 
Misled by a similarit}^ in names, Ptolemy makes the Boanas 
debouch through the Dahan or Thuiin-an River on the 
coast of Annam, in the Quang-tri district. He appears, in 
fact, to have been quite in the dark as regards its loAver 
course ; while, on the other hand, he traces it Avith 
remarkable correctness from the neighbourhood of the Ta-li 
Lake in Yunnan doAA'n to Luang P‘hrah Biing and eA^en 
further, as a glance at our map will show. Its name of 


^ The sense of C^hieug^ ‘ niixetl, crossed, overlapping, dingonat/ seems to me 

to be presented to some extent by the Chinese yiieh, Aiiuamesc Viet (M), 

meaning ‘ to overstep, to encroach on, to transgress, to cross.’ Compare also 

Keu and ^ kiaii, chum^ gian) — ‘to interlock, to blend’ — Javana^ 

Yavana. 
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Doanas he derived either from the people inhabiting its 

banks, the TUcan, or TsUcan, or from the Dahan or 

Thuan-an Biyer, its supposed outlet. No such or similar 
name lyas, within my knowledge, ever been given to the 
Me-Khong. The denominations which I find recorded for 
this important watercourse are, in its upper portion, that 
nows in Thibetan territory: Nam-Chu and Chiamdo-Chu. 
After it enters Yunnan, it goes by the name of Lan-ts^aug, 
by which it has always been known to the Chinese. There 
is no doubt that the latter named the river after the 
country or State of Lan-c^hang, the Lau designation for the 
territory of Luang P‘hrah Bang.^ The Western LSu terra the 


^ In the Chinese ^ ^ {Lan-U^ang), Lan means an orcliid, and also 
‘scented/ ‘numerous’; while the second term, U^aug^ stands for ‘granary,’ 
thus corresponding, or being in fact equivalent, to the Siamese c^hiiog, haviu«- 
the same meaning. The Chinese rendering of the Thai Lhn^chfmg is, therefore! 
merely phonetic and imitative; unless it be assumed that, like early Euiopeau 
travellei-s, they took the Thai Lan to mean *a million,* and, tiguratively, 
‘numerous’; and they confused, moreover, c^hung, ‘an elephant,’ with cLuihg, 
a grauar)'.* The second term is, however, sometimes spelled = ‘ an 

expanse ot water.’ The most common Chinese name by which the Mc-Khon*^ is 
now designated in the portion of its course which lies within Yunuan is 
C/oang (Kiu-luug Kiaug), aud means, taken literally, ‘ Niue Dragons’ River.’ 
lhi.s has in our days become a favourite term with cartographens, who, as a rule, 
ab-sohitely ignorant of the meaning of the e.xotic toponymies with which they fill 
their maps, use it indiscriminately for the whole of the river’s lower coui-se, and 
c\en note it d(iwn at its mouths in Kainboja. It will surprise these gentlemen 
not a little to learn that Chiu-lung Ch 'iang simply means * C‘hTeng Rung 

River,’ as ^ {Chia.lmujy K'lu-lung, or KaH^hing) is but a rough Chinese 
rendering ot C‘hleug Rung, alias Kiang Iluug, employed at times in the place 
of the better known term €h*c^n. It follows that the designation Chvi-hmg 
Chiang should be applied only to the portion of the river’s course comprised 
within the limits of the State of C'hieug Rung, and not elseivhere. 

Other less geueially knowu Chinese names for the Me-Khoug are; 
(CVi'irtwy, prou. K^ouug in Annamese), evidently a phonetic transcript of the Lau 
khong \ (A'l/^r = ‘ wind ^ gQ {Sht^-k^ung Chiang) ; 

{Wan), etc, (see China Jteiieu', vol. xx, p. 328). The last one bears some faint 
rescmblauce to Loan or Doanas without the initial D ; but this is uo sufficient 
reason fur us to deduce that a counection exists between the two names. The 
Annamese {Song-Ion) and the Khmer {Tmile-Thom) designations for the Me- 
Khoug are generic teims simply meaning ‘ Great River/ while our (originally 
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Me-Khong Nani-kMi; the Eastern Lau call it Nqm-Kh6)i(j 
or Mv-Kh6n(j ; and the Siamese, with but little variation, 
name it Mh-Khtng or Me-nam-KhOng. I find, moreover, in 
native records, among which is the Muaiig Yoiig Chronicle, 
that the portion of the Me-Khong running through the 
TjSu States was termed Yaoiitnd*nadif probably in analogy 
to the Yamuna or Jumna of Northern India, some of whose 
affluents flow through Miilava and Dasarna. At times 
it is mentioned under the name of Mdhdnadiy whether in 
allusion to the Mahi or not I am unable to say. In the 
Pali history of the Sihim statue of Buddha, compiled in 
C*hieng-mai by Bodhiraihsi Mahathera towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, the Me - Khong is referred to 
(ch. vii) as Khurahga-mdli-nadi ; while in the C^hleng-sen 
Chronicle it is, at the outset, termed TChur'a-iKidl or ILuei 
Khgiy and the denomination Me-Khong is introduced later 
on, with a futile attempt to explain it by an absurd Buddhist 
legend, which it would be mere waste of space to reproduce 
here. Khara-nadl means ‘the rough, or fierce, river*; Muei 
Khai may be rendered as ‘ the stream that extirpates, or 
ravages.* This is also, on the whole, the sense conveyed 
by the word Khong : ‘ impetuous, violent.* But in the 

lower portion of its course, which lies through Kamboja, 
the Me-Khong is, in some native accounts, styled Sidantara.^ 
This word, commonly pronounced Slthandonj is also the 
official Siamese name for IMuang-Khong, a township on 
an island in the middle of the Me-Khong, above Stung- 
treng. The suggestion made by some authorities* that 


1 ortuj^uese)^ ‘ Cambcul;* River ’ ran no longer be accepted as a stiictly coiTect 

appellation in <*nr present day. The tore^(»iiif> reniai'ks will Inive made it evident 

that and MvKhdup are the only two names whicli .should be preserved, 

on account both ot their anti(iuitv aud wide ainvlicatitni, lor that maiestic 
watercoxu'se. ' 

(from sidati = ‘to sink’) is tlie name given 
to the oceaus between the seven rocky circles of the Vnkkavnhi iu Buddhist 

‘ They are so termed ou aecouut of their waters being so light and 

1 19 said, that no ratt or vessel can float on them, aud even the eyed tip 
o a peacock s teather would .sink right down to tlie bottmu. 

iftor •'* *‘is “Voyage dans le Laos,” t. i, p. 3S, Paris, 

■ o. aimer, wlioin this autlior criticizes for liaving said tliat Slthauddn is 
tlie name ot tlic mythical sea around Meni, was tpiite ri<'Iit, 
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tbe name of this township is a corrupt form of the Siamese 
Sl-p^han-'dQity meaning ‘ four thousand islands/ is simply 
ridiculous, to say the least of it. 

The popular notion among Siamese and Liiu alike has 
ever been that the Me - Khong flows through I^6ng 
i.e. the Ta-li Lake or Ilsi-erh-hai, and that before reaching 
it, it travels underground through a tunnel for a distance 
taking eight days to a boat propelled by means of 
poles to traverse. Here and there, tell native accounts, 
funnel-shaped holes in the roof and sides of the tunnel 
admit of the passage of light. This is, of course, but 
a repetition of the tradition concerning the Hsi-erh-ho, the 
stream which crosses the Ta-li Lake, joining afterwards the 
Yang-pi, an affluent of the Me-Khong, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the last-mentioned river. Colborne 
Baber deems it impossible for boats from the Me-Khong 

to reach the lake through the Yang-pi and its small 
tributary.^ 

In conclusion, there is no indication as to the Me Khong 
ever having borne the name of Boanas assigned to it by 
Ptolemy,2 and we feel therefore justified in as8\iming that 
this name must have been given to it by our author 
either in reference to the people on its banks, the Doans 
or Doanai, or to its supposed outlet on the coast of Annam, 
the Thuan-an River. A very early, if not the oldest, name 
for tbe Me-Khong is no doubt the one by which it is still 
known to the Chinese, i.e. Lan-ts*ang —or, as the Siamese 
pronounce this term, Lan-c'hdng —which is alluded to in 
the ballad quoted by Ma Tuan-lin as being already old in 


* See his “ Travels and Researches in Western China ” in the “ Supplementaiy 
Papers^* issued by the R.G.S., vol. i, p. 161. Here the author describes having 
seen “ the river which issues from the lake [of Ta-li] suddenly plunge under 
a natural bridge of rock,” a circumstance which may in part account for the 
origin of the tradition as regards the subterranean passage refeired to above. 

^ Unless sufficient proof is foithcomiug to show that the sJiove cited {tvan) 
is a surviving fragment of that name. 
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his time,' and cannot at the present day be ascribed an 
antiquity less than some fifteen centuries. 

Khing^lberi, a city (Iso. 72). 

This is no doubt C'hleng Rung— the Kiang Hung of 
the maps 2—the well-known capital of the twelve P7/fln-«a 
townships of the Z(7-Shans (Sib-diig I“hmi-na i«) on the 
Upper Me-Khong. Its oflScial name is Jofana-pura rajadham, 

‘ the Resplendent Capital.’ appearing under the form 
Jotinagara in the Burmese Po - U - Daung inscription o 
A.D. 1774. The derivation is from the Sanskrit word Jyous, 
meaning ‘light* or ‘brightness/ which occurs in Pvag- 

jyoiisay the ancient name of Asam. 

Rhingiberi may be easily recognized in the compounds 
Ringi-pura, Ramga-pura, Rung-2ntry etc., which have as well 
their counterparts in Asam, in Rangdniatiy Raugd-bdfi, or 
Rangabariy on the Brahmaputra. This homonymy has misled 
Saint-Martin and Yule into actually locating Ptolemy s 
Rhingiberi in Asam. But, accustomed as we are to such 
repetitions of topographical names from India in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, of which we have given many an 
instance, wo shall not fall a victim to the same error, 
especially since our calculated results indicate a place of 
the exact latitude of C‘hTeng Rung, and not very different 
from the latter in longitude. The very name C‘hleng Rung, 
in its present Siamese form, well represents the Sanskrit 
compound Rainga-puray for in it the prefix C^hieng stands 
for puray ‘ a city,* and the second term Rung for ramgdf 
which means ‘ colour,* ‘ hue,* and thus conveys a sense 
not very dissimilar from the word jyofiSy in Puli joti. But 
I shall now demonstrate that the denominations Rathga^puvdf 

* Op. cit., voK ii, p, 177, nrt. Ai Lao. 

^ Termed ^ C/i'c~/i, by the Cliiiiese, and, at times, CVtiit-fnnff 

(see above, p. 135). I am of opinion that the term Ch^e-U is a phonetic rendering 
of the compound Cheh-liiy in whicli C’AeA (written exactly as in the name of the 
C/ie/i race) represents Miiautj Chch^ nnciuutly the northernmost of the three 
divisions of tlie C‘hieng Unng Kingdom ; and X? stands for the name of the 
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Joti^nagaraj and Joiana^pitra are but classical adaptations 
by Indu adventurers of the original name for the city 
and district, which undoubtedly was C'hieng Rung — in 
Liiu pronunciation, C'hieng Hiing — and had a similar 
meaning. Rviig^ in fact, in modern Siamese, and Hung 
in Lau, mean a * rainbow ’ ^ — in Shan (Lau of Burma 


branch of the Thai pe()ple inhabiting that region. The other two divisions were 
]\Iuang Yong and Miinug Sing ; hence, according to the Jliiang Yong Chronicle, 
the three princes once ruling over them—who were brothers, being a!l sous of 
the C'hleng Rung hing—became vulgarly known, respectively, as Ai C/o'A, 
T» Youff^ and Stim Swg. (A/^ 31, jSV7wj, Sdi, etc., were the 

ordinal epithets employed up to a comparatively recent period to distinguish 
male children in the order of birth—as may be seen from the law of A.n. 1731 
in the collection of the Old Laws of Siam, vol. il, pp. 7-26 — and mean 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, ek*. From this we .see that the prince ruling over Muang Chtih was 
the eldest, the Miiang Yung one the second, and that of Muang Sing the third 
of the sons of the C‘hieug Rung king. The prince of YOng was, in the present 
instance, the Sunanda Knmura referred to at p. 119 above.) This political 
division of C'hleng Rung into three principalities continued until a.d. 1399, 
when, in consequence of an attack made by the Clune.se from Yunnan upon 
Miiang Yong and C‘hleng-mai, which was successfully repelled by Prince Khdn 
Sen from the last-named State, Miiang Yong became part of the CMiieng-mai 
dominions. The reanann^emeut of C‘hTens-Ruug into twelve districts 

for administrative purposes then followed, but Miiaug Cheb and Miiang Sing 
continued to retain their character or principalities. The state of affairs prior to 
that period, however, e.vplaius the expression San^7ncng {Sam-maingy i.e. Sain~ 
=' Three Districts’ or ‘ Principhlities’), which has so much puzzled 
Dev6ria (see hin La Frontidre Siuo-Aunamite,” p. 154), and misled Parker 
{Chitta lleview, vol. xxiv, p. 54) into believing it a clerical slip for Shih-san-metigy 

judging from the standpoint that JIZ {Shih-irh or twelve) is oftener than 

not in Chinese records misspelled -J- ^ {Shih~&(iu or thirteen) in the 

c-xpres-sions + “ & {Sh ih ~h‘h - mh}g ) and + - « 95 (5At7»-cr/(- 

pan~na)y employed to denote the 'twelve districts,’ i.e. the State of 

C'hieng ">11 clearly appear that IStin’^mhig must have been 

meant for the three Muang principalities of Cheb, Yong, and Sing, referred to 
above. 

> The full name for rainbow in Siamese is ltungAym~7\mt\. In Lau Rung or 
Sung is also the name for the Brahmairi kite. Hence the Siamese expression 
means ' the kite drinks out the waters.’ Its origin is to be found in the 
popular belief that the rainbow is due to the trail of coloured rays left behind 
by the celestial kite when flying down to the earth to teed both on land and 
on the waters. The phenomenon is by some ascribed to the light emanating from 
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or Thai TSi) QC {Hhng), or ' {mii(j-hui)—mii. are 

identical with the Chinese At (Sung), conveying the 
same sense. Bhiig, moreover, in a slightly different tone 
in Siamese, Hung in Laa and in Shan (:^ or jg in 
Chinese), mean ‘bright,’ ‘shining.’ Whether it be for 
the reason that the idea of colour is associated with that 
of Ug^lxt or brilliancy in the rainbow, or that the two terms 
expressing separately these ideas are easily mistaken, the one 
for the other, owing to an almost imperceptible difference 
of tone existing between them, the fact is that the early 
Tndu travellers who arrived into the country by the Manipur 
route from Asam, translated hung or rung by raniga and^o^w, 
thus transplanting on the banks of the Me-Khong two of 
the topographical names which they had met with cn route 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra. Ptolemy’s Ehingiberi 
becomes therefore identical, on both geographical and 
linguistic grounds, with Ramga-pnra or C‘hTeng Rung. 

Xariagara, a town (No. 73). 

Probably Milang Lem, or Rem, which has its exact 
latitude and is situated on the Nam Lem, a right tributary 
of the Me-Khong. Muang Lera is nowadays the centre 
of the country of the independent Lawii or Wah. The 
name of the towm here referred to by Ptolemy may have 
some connection with a possible Prakrt form Lori-uguru, 

In India we have Ldr or Ldr-desa, in Sanskrit Lata : a 

* / 

Lauriya in the ancient Mithilu, east of the Gandak River; 
and a Lchri and Lara gar i towards the noi’th-west frontier. 

a dragou. I believe, tlioreTore, that some niiscouception arose from the similarity 

of the term Rung with Rung or Ma-rung, which is the old word for ‘dragon,* 
t^ken fiuiii the Chiiiesc ^ Uhlj or hmg ^ 
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As names of peoples we have Largo as a variant of 
JBharga in the Mababhilrata ; ^ also Laroha, meaning 
* warrior/ which is the designation the Hor of Sing 
Bhum give themselves.^ So little is known of Miiang Lera 
and of the surrounding country that it is for the present 
impossible to ascertain whether any of the above terms apply 
to its territory or to its inhabitants. 

In the tables I suggested also, but doubtfully, Legya, 
often appearing in the maps as Ledeah, Its real name 
is, however, purely Thai, and ought to be written Ldt-kha, 
which xs tlxe Ijfiu form of tlie ^^mnoese e^^pi essxoix 'i iiio 

(ShanCO^n), meaning ‘slaves [were] obtained [here]/ 

Forchhammer was mistaken in believing the name of 
Legj'^a to be of Indu derivation, thus identifying it, 
wrongly, with the Lakhhiya-pitra of the Kalyiini inscriix- 
tions of Pegu (a.i>. 1476). At the same time, hot far to 
the south-east of Legya and to the north-east of its sister 
Shan town of Mone (more correctly Mo-Ndi = Muung 
Ndi ; anciently Miiang P^hong)^ Dr. Richardson in his 
journeys of 1830—37 discovered some ancient ruins with 
sarcophagi and other monuments which may mark the site 
of some forgotten chief-city of the C‘hTeng or Lawa, and 
thus justify the name Rdjogrha, which I find applied in 
native records to either Legya or some other city in its 
neighbourhood. 

In my opinion, however, Legya is too far out, both in 
latitude and longitude, of the position where we should 
expect to find Ptolemy's city. If due regard is to be had 
to the location assigned b}' Ptolemy to liariagara in respect 


^ Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s “ Vi^nu Puriina,” vol. ii, p, 171. 

2 Cunningham’s “Ancient Geograpiiy of India,’* UuddhUt Period, p. 507 
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of Rhingiberi (C'hleng R\ing), we see that the site of 
Milang Lem is the one which best answers all requirements. 

I do not therefore hesitate to discard Legya. and to pro¬ 
nounce myself in favour of the above-named township. 

Xasippa or LasyppUj a town (No. /6). 

This city proves no less difficult of identification than 
the preceding, owing to the scarce, and at the same time 
conflicting, evidence which we obtain from the maps. 
Its name at once suggests Sipoh, the Thibo of European 
maps, in the Shan State of Sen-ici (Theinnee)or, what 
may appear to be yet more preferable, Lashio, in the same 
district. Though the resemblance in names, especially in 
the case of the last-mentioned place, is striking, the positions 
in latitude of both Si-poh and Lashio of some four degrees 
to the north of Ptolemy’s city, dispose of at once, I think, 
of their identification with the latter. If I referred to them 
here and in the tables, it is more for the sake of completeness 
than because I deem either of them to be really the place 
meant by our authoritj’. My opinion is, in fact, that in 
the case in point, as well as in analogous ones when 
close similarity of names comes into play, we must not rely 


' Ill Liiu records Scti-ivl and Sl-poh are very often meutioued bound up 
together in a single compound, thus: Sen^wT^sl-poh, because of their forming 
part of the same State. The classical name of this principality is S'ivi~ya^^ra ; 
not “ Thiri- [or 5ij (] -rnta ” as given by Xey Elias, which is undoubtedly 

wrong. in Shan OOGOO , Siamese Si-phfi, is a Thai expression, 

nicaniiig * four tufts.’ But this is probably a mere conniption or imitation 

of the original Sanskrit name of the city or State, which was apparently &ibi 

or Othenvise S\~poh may be connected either with the (P«) tribes 

which 5Ia Tuau-lin (op* cit., vol. ii, pp. 298—306) locates about this region, or 

with the H {P'u or P*If//),'the ruling Nau-chao clan (v. supyn, pp. 121 aud 130), 

which ilougol history places exactly in Theinnee (see China Rciicw, vol. xiiv, 
p. 158). 
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upon homonymy alone, discarding the evidence afforded us 
hy calculation, unless the results issuing from both sources 
are in fair agreement. Taking, therefore, for our guide the 
calculated result which has, in other instances, proved so 
remarkably near the truth, we see that the position of 
Xasippa falls between C'hieug-mai and Nan, and precisely 
at Miiang Ngu, closely above which Monsieur Pavie^s roap 
notes a small township under the name of—I use the same 
spelling— Wleng Sipou^kay, In the neighbourhood we find 
similar geographical names, such as: Miiang Sateb, a little 
to the east; and a small stream, the Si-pan^ an affluent 
of the Me-Yom, on the south. Of course, we must not 
become too sanguine in the face of these results. But in 
a country which, like that of the Liiii, has seen so many 
political revulsions, half-forgotten names of out-of-the-way 
and nowadays comparatively insignificant places often 
represent cities and marts once important and flourishing; 
and must be carefully examined into before being definitely 
rejected in a retrospective inquiry like this. 

Besides, names similar to Lasippa are common all over 
the country. In the tables I have pointed out one 
instance : Ld-slep or Ld’Slet^ the name of an islet and of 
an ancient city on the Me-P^hing (pronounced Mc’Phig by 
the Bau, the western upper branch of the Me-Nam River) 
some 2° of latitude south of C‘hieng-raai and just above 
Kamp‘heng P‘het ; wrongly spelled in Pavie’s map as 
** B, Kao \_Bdn Koliy i.e. ‘ village of the island *] La-kiet.” 
The city once existing there was, according to the Lamp'hun 
chronicles, founded by Cdma-devl^ the first queen of that 
State, in a.d. 528. But the name of the islet and district 
may have existed long before that; and very likely they 
were formerly occupied hv some Law a settlement similar to 
the apparently more important one which the same people 
had a little further up, above Raheng, hy the name of 
Miiang Sqi, of which conspicuous ruins still exist. Many 
places bearing names beginning with La or Ld are extant, 
moreover, all through the Lau country, such as, for instance. 
Laming or Ramingy often misspelled Lamaing, the name 
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of the ancient site and stream of C'hleng-mai. Under the 
form Hidij-tshiep * the term Lasippa is also met with in 
Lower Burmii, particularly in the Henzada and Illaing 
townships. These facts tend to show that it must belong 
to the vernacular of the ancient settlers, whether Mon or 
Law;!, and that it is therefore a local term and not of Indian 
origin ; though it might be traceable to some Sanskrit-Pali 
form like L(th$it'(iy Lahsibha (one Me of elephants ?), etc. 
In Yunnan there is a chief city of the Hd which the Lau 
chronicles call Miiang Hd-icmuj^ giving the terra Laksa-gnha 
(=one iak of caverns) or Laksa-grhd (one Me of houses) 
as its classical equivalent." 

Subsequent inquiries may disclose the correct name and 
site of Ptolemy’s Lasippa; at our present stage of incomplete 
knowledge of the history and geography of the Lau States 
we must remain satisfied with locating that city in the present 
C‘hTeng-mai district, and provisionally at Wieng Si-pou-kay 

above Miiang Ngu, until a more satisfactory site can be 
suggested. 

Dasana or Doana, a town (J^o. 74). 

The remarks prefaced to this section, as well as the 
result obtained from calculation for the position of this 
city, sufficiently prove that the latter can be no other 
place but Ijiiaiif^ P'lirah Bilng, the present, as well as the 
earliest, capital of Eastern Laos. In all Liiang P'hrah Biing 
chronicles and records which I had occasion to examine 


* “ British Burni:i Ga/.ctteer,” vol. ii, p. 190. 

= This is prohahly MOng-hwa. the aiuicut Mm.j.shi, the chief city of 
the .Nae-chao, ihe nuu.e of the 3lua„g, „r city and district, UlJoug, 
seems to me to represeot the Chieese tS I o. ^ ; perhaps & ; 

remarked't'' 7'- I I'avo 

( ou-Wbarmos ) are, I think, the aa,ne ,«ople. to wit, the Dronah. or 

d/aea, (op. eit., p. 1,54) meution.s a chief of that region, 

a eertam ^ g.. 

d^ramst wlit.in the tamed Clmkoh-liaii- had to fight in a.d. 224 . 
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the foundation of this city is ascribed to two brother ascetics 
from India, the elder of whom bore the name of Thong (gold) 
and the younger that of Dvddasan or Dvdda^ah (twelfth). 
They were represented as having marked off the site of the 
city by means of golden and silver posts. The first of these 
was set up on the spot where now rises Wat C'hlcng-thbng, 
a Buddhist monastery, at the upper extremity of the city; 
a second one was stuck at the confluent of the Nam Khan 
{KJidra) with the Me-Khong in order to delimit the lower 
end of the town ; and three more pillars respectively of 
gold, silver, and stone were erected by the side of a gigantic 
coral-tree {Erythrina Indica^ in Lau Mai Thong or ‘golden 
tree,' in Siamese Thbng~ldng ; evidently the Chinese ff 3®) 
which then stood near the site of the present Wat C'hieng- 
thong, in order to mark the auspicious site of the future 
royal residence. After these preliminaries the two ascetics 
summoned forth the seven mighty Ndga (serpent - gods) 
dwelling in the streams, mountains, and grottoes of the 
neighbourhood (who are even up to the present day 
worshipped by the Lau), and committed the territory to their 
custody. The elder of the hermits then left Dvddasan in 
charge of the work of completion of the city, and ascended 
to heaven to pay P'hya Then (the god Indra) a visit, and 
ask him to send one of his sons (Khun Borom) to reign 
upon the newly formed State. 

The first set of names that the city received was, always 
according to the chronicles, C^hleng Dong-C^hieng Thong — 
in allusion, respectively to the Nam Dong rivulet flowing 
to the south and below the town, and to the coral-tree 
towering as a monarch of vegetation at its upper end. 

An alternative designation was given to the city in 
reference to the configuration of its territory, which, the 
two ascetics had remarked, resembled the body of a snake 
lying with its head at the confluence of the Nam Khan 
and with its tail on the strip of land between the latter- 
named watercourse and the Me-Khong; the ridge of the 
Chbm^Sn Hill running through the middle of it repre¬ 
senting, as it were, in its undated outline, the ophidian's 
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spine. From this circumstance the city was styled Sri 
Sattanaganahuta} 

A third name was yet given to it, viz. Lan~c hang^ 
meaning ‘the elephants' grazing ground,' or ‘the 
elephants’ lawn.’ This was in allusion, it is said, to the 
shape of two hills, rising one to the east and the other to 
the south of the city, which resemble in profile two huge 


' In this compound tomi Krung (‘ river ’) means a capital city, or nagata, 
Sattanaga stands evidently for * seven snake-gods.* ^ahuta or nahuta is a vast 
number said to be equivalent to one unit followed by twenty-eight ciphers; 
hence it may be intended to express the idea of abundance. J^ative authorities, 
however, state that nahuta means also ‘ crest, hood.’ Such bein^ the case, the 
sense would be, ‘ Glorious capital-city of the seven Naga crests, or, possibly, 

* of the seven-crested Naga.* The seven crests are explained to be the surnmits 
of as many hills inhabited by Naga chiefs, which lie within the limits of the 
territory. I do not, however, fmd the term nahuta for ‘crest’ in any Sanskrit 
or Piili dictionary. The nearest word is apparently nahu^ya, meaning a ‘ man.* 
Again, Naga denotes not only a snake, but also an elephant. I trust, 
nevertheless, that the interpretation given above is correct ; at any rate, the 
native authorities hold such to be the sense that must be ascribed to the 
city’s name. ' 

A city bearing the denomination of Cu^mala-nagara or Cudnma-nagara is 
mentioned in two inscriptions, one from Sukhothni and the other from Lfiang 
P'hrab Bang, in terms which lead one to conjecture it to be Luang P'hrab Bang 
itself, or anyhow a city not very far from it. Should further evidence be forth¬ 
coming to prove that it is actually LOaiig P'hrah bang, the explanation given 
above of Halta-ndga-nahuta would also receive endorsement, because Ciidd iu 
San.skrit means a ‘crest’ and would thus prove but an alternative term 
for nahuta in the above compound. It is more likely, however, that Cudamala 
(or Ciidama-nagara) is but one alternative name for Vulam, Colnni, or Ciilamalinl^ 
which, as we have noticed (p. 127 above), should be identified with Lin-i or 
Campa. It is true that—from the fact of the State of I^Oaug r‘hrah Bang 
having been both liistorically and etymologically connected w*ith Hsiang-lint the* 
name which the lAn-i district was given under the Han—Luang P'hrah Bang 
also may have shared with th6 latter the denomination of Cfdam or Ouldmdlint ; 
but of this we have not as yet any po.sitive proof. As a last hypothesis I may 
point out that, owing to the belief of the Kngas being jewel-crested, the 
designation Culamani, Cudihnnlini^ or Cftddmhla may also have been applied to 
Lhang Pdirab Bung, quite independently of its connection with XtH-t. I shall 
revert to the.se points in due course when dealing w'ith the geogru[»hical terminology 
of the ancient kingdom of CautpO. 

The particulars given above aneut the foundation of Luang P'hrah Bang clearly 
show that its original builders were spirit and serpent worshippers, bo have 
become, and to a certain extent remained up to this day, their descendants, 
notwithstanding their adoption, from the middle of the fourteenth century, of 
Buddhism. As a consequence, at the expiration of each year two buffaloes, 
of w'hich one is white and the other black, are immolated, and the flesh offered 
up to the guardian deities of the country on stands erected at each corner of 
the town. The two hermit founders of the city are also worshipped at the same 
season on the top of the Choni S'ri Hill and at the confluence of the Nam Khan, 

ii worship is common to the Chinese, and was 

evi en y brought by the Lau from their ancient home iu China, where it is 
a time-honoured custom, sanctioned by law, to offer bullocks to the spirits of the 
mountains, streams, and land, to the spirits of the dead, etc. 
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elephants.^ Accordingly, they were termed one the major 
and the other the minor elephant, and the open grassy 
plain stretching between them was assumed figuratively 
to be the lan’^&hang^ i.e. the pasture-field for the two 
pachyderms. Thus originated, it is alleged, the name 
Lan~c*hqng, by which Luang P'hrah Bang and its territory 
have been longest and best known to foreigners, and after 
which the Chinese have denominated the principal stream 
running through that State, to wit, the Me-Khong River. 
It should be remembered, however, that the whole of ancient 
Ohiao^chihf or Tonkin, including the territory of what became 
afterwards the kingdom of Campd^ was, according to Chinese 
and Annamese records, conquered and constituted into the 
chvin (province) of Hsiang under the Ts'in, in b.c. 214. Also, 
that after the second Chinese conquest of b.c. Ill, Lin-i^ 
a district of the former chun of Hsiang corresponding, 
roughly, to the present Ha-tinh province, had its name 
changed to Hsiang-lin. Now, the Chinese term Hsiang^ 
meaning an elephant, is exactly equivalent to the Thai 
o^hqng \ and Hsiang • lin (‘ Elephant - grove,* and also, 
* Elephant assemblage *), if turned into the grammatical 
construction peculiar to the Thai language, becomes Lm- 
hstang and acquires a similar meaning to the Thai Ldn-c^hang 
(‘Elephant grounds*). Here, then, we have a proof that 
the designation of ‘ Elephant country, * or ‘ Elephant 
territory,* existed for the region immediately to the east 
of the State of Luang P'hrah Bang from at least as early 
a date as 214 b.c. Sucli being the case, the question arises 
as to whether the designation referred to was invented by 
the Chinese for the territories of Hsiang and IIsiang~Hn 
and came subsequently to be applied also to Luang P'hrah 
Bang (in a similar manner with the term Culanl alluded to 
above), owing to its being coterminous with those territories 
with which it was always more or less connected and often 
confused by eastern geographers and historians; or whether, 
per contra^ the same designation originated in Luang P'hrah 


* P*hu C*hang-nbi and P'hw C*hang-luang, 
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Bang itself and the names Hsiang and Hstang4in were 
borrowed from it. It is more likely, however, that ‘ Elephant 
Country' was in origin but a generic term for the whole of 
the region extending, roughly, from the Nan-ling Mountains 
in Kwang-si to the Me-Khong at Luang P*hrah Bang and 
to the shores of the Gulf of Tonkin, as evidenced by tbe 
fact that we find tbe same term localized to three different 
sections of that region, to wit: Luang P'hrah Bang, Hsiang- 
/m, and even as outlying a district as Hsiang-chou in 
Kwang-si. In short, under the ancient denomination of 
Hsiangy or ‘ Elephant territory,' the State of Luang P*hrah 
Bang must also have been included. Whether the paternity 
of such a designation is really to be ascribed to the Chinese 
conquerors of that region or not, it is now difldcult to judge. 
The probability is that the country was so named by its 
early occupiers, whether of Thai or Moii-Annum extraction ^ 
for it must be remembered that the term hsiang —under its 
multifarious forms, such as ch*ang, dsUngy etc.—is not 
peculiar to the language of China proper alone, but is 
equally met with in most languages and dialects presently 
spoken in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, those of the Malay- 
Cham group and Annamese being perhaps the only exceptions. 

Under these circumstances one feels little inclined to credit 
the statement of native chroniclers that the designation of 
Ldn~c^hdng for Luang P‘hrah Bang was invented by and 
applied to in situ the Lau. It must have pre-existed, I repeat, 
as a generic term not only for the territory occupied by that 
State, but also for the surrounding country, long before the 
foundation of Luang P^hrah Bang city itself; and its survival 
as a name for the latter is merely one separate instance of 
its subsequent localization to distinct parts of that region. 

In Ptolemy's time it still existed for both Luang P'hrah 
Bang and Hsiang-lin ; but he referred to the former State, 
or its capital, under the name of Dasana or Boana (i.6* 
* Country of the TsUvan ') and to the latter as Kortatha, 
a term which, we shall see in due course, represents Haii-te 
or Chiu-te {in Annamese Hu-duk) y the ancient name for the 
Hsiang-lin or Lin-i district. W^hilc thus not making any 
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explicit mention of the term ' Elephant Country ’ for either 
of the above territories, Ptolemy appears nevertheless not to 
have been totally ignorant of its existence in so far, at least, 
as Luang P‘hrah Bang is concerned, for he speaks, as we 
have already noted at the outset of this section, of elephants 
being found in the mountainous tracts dividing the country 
of the Boanai from the home of the Lestai (Lower Siam and 
Kamboja). If the designation of Ldn c^hang for the territory 
of Luang P‘hrah Bang can thus be traced back to b.c. 214, 
it 16 very likely that the date at which it was first applied 
to the adjoining Me-Khong River is scarcely less remote, 

and thus our previous remarks on this subject receive further 
confirmation.' 

We now come to the fourth name of the city, or rather 
of its territory, which is given as Javd^ C*hated, or Sava 
{Miiang C^hawd). This term is stated in the local chronicles 
to have existed previous to the advent of the Lau, it 
having been, in fact, adopted from the name of the first 


, historians refer to the State of Lnn~c*hnn^ under the name 

oi iMnjao (see Bocarro, “ Decadas da India,” p. 117, in Collec^ao dc ^fonutnentos 
■InMiioi, etc,, t. vi). The Italian missionaries terra it the kingdom of the 

Ttis word is explained by IMariui {Belle Misulom, etc., Rome, 
® . * P’ ^ meaning ‘ niigliaia <u elefanti ’ (thousands of elephants) ; 

Wnich ^0W8 that he mistook the term Ztt«, natural tone, for Zdn, emphatic 
which means ‘a million,’ The same error is repeated by Tosi {DeW 
now Oriental, vol. ii, p. 142), who calls the capital city Langioiia (p, 139). 
toe capital was at this period It lettg Chan (Candrapuri), which bore in consequence 
he mine title of Nagara (or Krung) S'ri Sattanoga-nalmt Ldn~c*hnng belonging 
ty, , ® capital Lhang P'hrab Bang. The name Luang P'hrah Bing for 

came into use when it ceased to be capital in a u. 15G5. The city 
was then left under the nominal protection of the famous statue of Buddha known 
y the name of Bhrah Bang (yrah Btlngrt), and under the care and "uardiauship 
priests; thence its name of Luang P'-hrnh Bang or Mi'tayig Luang 
‘the capital-city of the sacred Bang statue of Buddha,’ by which 
It has always been known from that date, even after it became the capital of 
a separate kingdom from that of Wleng Chan later on. Tlie Chinese corrupted 

Ldn~c*'hang into Nan-chang lacing the form under which they 

refer tc Lhang P'hrah Bang in their records after a.d. 1730. A much more 
accurate rendering was the one adopted long before that for the Mc-Kboog, 
i.e. Lan-ts^ang (10 1k); while none proved more exact tor the second part 
of the name than the ancient Htiang (^&). The discrepancies in these renderings 
are no doubt due to differences in the pronunciation of the .above Chinese 
characters at the variouB periods at which they were employed in the transcription 
of the name of Ldn-ch^Sng, 
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ruler (referred to as Kltiin C^haud, i.e. ‘King C'hawa 
or ‘King Java') of the population of Cheh race who 
originally settled in the country about Luang P‘hrah Bang, 
whence their descendants were driven away, as stated m 
a former page (129), by the invading Lau under Khun Lo. 

It thus appears that Muang C^hawd must have been one 
of the very first names—if not, indeed, the earliest borne 
by the territory of Luang P‘hrah Bang, and, as I have 
already shown, its connection with the terms Ohehy C hiBngy 
Yiutnf Ydvanaf Javanay and Javay Yavay or clearly 

denotes a country inhabited by tribes of the same race as 
is known to have held from the remotest time the southern 
portion of China and to have subsequently spread over 
the whole of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and part of the 
Malay Archipelago, all along which it has left standing 
vestiges of its domination not only in the language but 
also in the name of Javay which it has carried as far as the 
Sunda Strait. I need not repeat that the great people here 
alluded to is the so-called Mon-Annam race in its manifold 
ramifications. We shall meet it later on when dealing with the 
southern portion of Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago. 
In the meantime we may call attention to the fact of the 
persistence of the name C^hawd in connection with Luang 
P‘hrah Bang, which is a sure index of its importance. Had 
it been merely the name of a ruler it would have been no 
more preserved attached to the name of the country than 
those of Khiin Lo and other monarchs, no matter how 
illustrious, have been. The reason why it was handed down 
to posterity indissolubly identified with the name of the 
country was, then, that it was the name of the race which 
first occupied it and developed its resources. We have 
already traced the term C*hatrdy under its Liiu form of Sawd, 
or Savdy in the designation Savaka-Maldy or Savaka-Mdlavdy 
which the region of Eastern Laos, and more properly the 
State of Luang P‘hrah Bang, have borne down to this day; 
and we did not omit to remark how both C*hawd and Savaka 
{Javaka) gave rise lo the denominations Lao Chua and 
Chua-kiay applied from the earliest period by the Chinese to 
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th© same region.* These are, I think, sufiScient arguments 

as to the antiquity of that term and its purport and correct 

application in so far as the State of Luang P'hrah Bang is 
concerned. 

The Luang P'hrah Bang chronicles state that in the 
course of time the early terms Ohzeng-dong-Ohieng-thong 
and C^haird became somewliat obsolete, and that the style 
Nagara iSrj Satta-naga-nahut Ldn-&hgng was adopted as 
the official title of the realm and its capital, completed 
afterwards by the addition of the words Rom-khdu^ ‘white 
chatta or parasol/ as a reference to the symbol of royal 
dominion that surmounted the throne of its rulers. The above 
is, in fact, the usual form under which we find the kingdom 
of Luang P'hrah Bang referred to in official documents 
and in the chronicles of Laos, Siam, and surrounding 
countries.® When, however, the capital was removed from 
Luang P'hrah B5ng to Wieng Chan (a.d. 1565), the same 
style was adopted for the latter-named city, and retained. 


* Another, so far unexplained Chinese designation for Ldang P'hrah Bang is 
^ H {Lao-lungY It cannot be very old, for it is undoubtedly meant for 

Lau^Luan^ i.e the ‘ I^u of Afuangr Luang,' as for brevity’s sake the ‘ I.au of 
Muang Luang 1 hra^ Bang are often referred to by the natives. In a similar 
mannc^those of their kinsmen who hail from Wieng Chan are termed, simply 
Aau Wteng, Ihia conventional tribal name was recorded under the form 
(pronounced Lau-weng in Flemish) by Gerard van WustUoC (a.d. 1641) 

1/.® country and employed it to designate the 

Me-Khong—a stream, he says, usually called ‘the Lon^wen River.’ The 
illustrious Francis Gamier, his translator and commentator, alihouo'U he had 
been over the same ground, was much puzzled by the term Ztf».« 7 m,°and could 
suggest no explanation (see “ Voyage lointain aux royaumes de Cambodge et 
Laouwen, ^ in liulletin de la Socitte de Geographte for 1871 p, 2ol), Its 
meamng will now be clear to the reader. It will also appear evident how 

similarly to Wusthof with Xa«- Wieng^ the Chinese took Lau-Luang to be a name’ 
01 country. 

In the same work Wusthof mentions (p. 274) Meumwae, which Gamier 
identifies with Xien^-hai (C'hieng Rai). Every reader will now see, however. 
th&tMuaog Sawj, i.e. Laang P'hrah Bang, is the place meant. 

Ihe utter inability of a scholarly man like Gamier to identify two well-known 
names m a region which he had not only visited, but also studied, plainly 
demonstrate how little reliance can be placed upon the effusions of less gifted 
traveUers—let alone globe-trotters—who, from the mere fact of huviu" jounieved 
post-haste through a country, think themselves entitled to speak cafltedra upon 
the most lutncate (juestiooB coanccted with its geography, etheiology, etc, 

*u* name of 6 rl Saitandga-n'/htita for Lhang P’hrah Bang already occurs in 
tb© Biamese Koi MoTfthlerabdn {^Ka\a Mandira-pdla) or “ Statutes of Palatine 
Law, enacted in a.d. 1368 by the king who founded Ayuthia. 
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even after Luang P'hrah Bang was restored as capital 
of a separate kingdom, down to the destruction of Wieng 
Chan in 1828. Owing to this circumstance several foreign 
authorities were misled into believing that Wieng Chan 
was the old and original Ldn-c‘ha»g, an absolutely mistaken 

notion. 

I have remarked in a preceding page that traces of the 
classical name of the country, Dasana or Basdrna^ may 
be detected in the legend of the foundation of Luang 
P'hrah Bang. We saw, in fact, that the junior of the two 
original founders, who afterwards remained alone in charge 
of the city, is called JDvdduscin or Biddasoh in that legend. 
This name may well be a modification or corruption of some 
original term like BdhdTi or idusdniSf representing the name of 
either the first king of the realm,^ or of the country itaelf as 
designated by the early Indii adventurers who settled in it. 

The alternative name C^hteng Thong given to the city by 
the Lau may be, not as the legend says, in allusion to the 
coral-tree, but to the elder of the supposed hermit founders, 
who, it will be remembered, ie called Thong (gold). The 
most probable conjecture seems to me, however, that both 
the terms Dong and Thong^ occurring in the Liiu name of 
the city, are connected with the name of the Lau tribes 
which first occupied it, and with the designation of the 
country that formed their early habitat. We have remarked 
that T&Ucan^ T^wauy or Doan was the name of the first Lau 
occupiers ; and that Da-nan’'d6ng w'as the designation of the 
countr}^ at the headwaters of the Hed River formerly 
inhabited by them. Also, that Hiiang-dong or Huang~tong 
was the name of tribes of the llsi^yuan~man living on the 
eastern borders of the Thai kingdom of Nan~ehao, We 
have seen, moreover, that the small w'atercourse joining the 
Me-Khong below the city of Luang P‘hrah Bang is called 
lluei Nqm-pong, i.e. the Nam Dong rivulet, and that from 


* The founder o| Old Pagan in Upper Burma was a ksatriya prince 

rom Oangetic India by the name of Dmia (Dasa r*) or Da^a-rojn. See Phayre’s 
“ History of Burma,” p, 9. 
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it the city is held to have been named C'hieng Bong, Here 
we are then, from all appearances, in the presence of the 
same term Ba-nan-dongy transplanted from the headwaters 
of the Red River to the banks of the Me-Kh5ng by the 
early Lau invaders—the ^‘wan, TUian, or Doan—v,ho, we 
have seen, came exactly from that very spot. Da-nan-dmg 
seems to me a purely Thai or Lau toponymic. It can 
he taken, in fact, to mean Thd-nnm-dong, i.e' ‘the landing- 
place of the forest’ or ‘the jungle landing.’ Dong, though 
often written with a cerebral d, can hardly be a proper name; 
It simply means ‘forest, woods’; whence Nam Dona sisrnifies 

‘forest stream.’ ' 


8 regards the IInang~d6ng or lluang-tong barbarians of 
t e Annamese and Chinese Annalists, although represented 
as belonging to the J^si-guan-man stock, they were never¬ 
theless very probably of the same race of the Nan-Chao 
with whom they were conterminous on the west; for it 
must be remembered that the L5u and. other offshoots of 
the Thai race were called Yiian, Yonas, or Yaianas, from 
e f^t of their occupying territories once belonging 
to Mon-Annana races, with whom they became to a 
certain ^extent intermingled. Besides, Yuan-man w'as, for 
t e^ Chinese, a generic term by which they collectively 
esignated the pre-Chinese tribes of Southern Kwang-si and 
lOufh-Eastem Yunnan. It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that the terms Ohlcng Bong and Ohlcng Thongs 
y w ich liuang P'hrah Bang was at one time designated, 
ere introduced by the Ts'tcany F^wany or Bonny and perhaps 
a 80 ^ y some branch of the Huang-dong or lluang-tong^ 
coming thither from the upper reaches of the Red and 

J^ck Rivers through Lao-kai, Lai-chao, and Muang Then 
(Dien-bien p‘hu). 

At the same time the names Doana and Roanai recorded 
^ the city or State of Luang P‘hrah Bang, 

an for its people respectively, sufficiently attest of the 
^untry being, in his time, already occupied by the I's^uany 
wan, or Boan. Concerning the intimate connection, if 
not absolute identity, of the three tribal names just given, 
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and their application to branches of the Thai race, there 
can be no doubt; and I imagine that I have given enough 
convincing arguments to prove both theses. Should, how¬ 
ever, any further evidence be required, I might refer to 
the following point. Some people in the Sibsagar district 
are, up to this day. caUed Doania.. « These people,” says 
Ourdon in his paper on the Khamtis,' “also, I think, are 
allied to the Khamtis .... The Assamese call them 
Ddanias from the word (Doaniya) meaning ‘interpreter.’” 
As the Khamtis—or, rather, Kham-di —are a people of the 
Thai stock, whose early predecessors in Asam, the Ahom 
(Asama), of the same race invaded and conquered the 


1 Jourfial Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1895. The correct name lor the 
Khamti is Kham-di, a pure Thai expression meaning ‘ good gold.* Kham i» 
still the common name for gold among the Lau. Thony, derived from the 
Chinese ^ as Kham is from ^ (cAim, in Cantonese Acm)—is often 

used instead, though it means also ‘ copper * and ‘ a yellow metal ’ in general. 
In Siamese always, and in Lau at times, the term employed to designate gold ia 
a compound of both words, thus ; thony-i'ham. It strikes me that the Khamti 
must be the same branch of the Thai race whom the Chinese term Chin-cA‘iA 
{* Golden Teeth ’) and to whom Marco Polo refers as the Zardandan (evidently 
a corrupt and contracted form of the Sanskrit Savai'ria-danta ); and that perhaps 
their name of Khamti has something to do with their ancient practice of gilding 
their teeth. In some of the southern Chinese dialects the words Chin-ch^ih 
arc pronounced Ka/n-ch^i or Kam-s\\ and si in Siamese is a numerical affix. 

employed in the numbering of teeth, while sXk in Shan U88) is also used 

as a sjTionym for tooth. Of course the Thai construction would be si-kkatn or 
tik-kham, which is quite different from Kam-ek'i and Kham-di ; yet it is 
evident that both names are connected in some way or other. Should this prove 
to be the case, the historical inference could he drawn that a branch of the 
Khamti, if not the entire body of them, was still dwelling in the territory of 
Yung-ch*ang in Marco Polo's time. 

Since writing the above I notice that Mr. J. F. Needham, in his “ Outline 
Grammar of the [TVioi] (Khamti) Language” (Rangoon, 1894, p. i. 


Preface), gives two different derivations of the term Khamti, i.e.: (1) ‘ tied to 
the spot,' from kfiam = * to stick, to remain where placed’ (in Siamese khong), 

and = ‘ spot, place’ (in Siamese fAi) ; (2) khdm-tl = ‘golden locality.* 

In my opinion both these new-fangled etymologies are absurd and unacceptable, 
the first one on historical and the other ou linguisticnl grounds, for it being 
a rule in Thai languages that adjective follows substantive, ‘golden locality 
would be Expressed as 7’/(i-AAawj, and not iu the form referred to, 1 therefore 
hold, until substantial proof to the contrary is forthcoming, that Kham-di is the 
correct etymology. Abbe Desgodius, though explaining it ‘ pays de I’or,’ writes 
Khnm-di {AunaUs dr VEztrcme Orient,' t. iii, p. 43). 
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country many a century ago, we see that the ancient 
probably original, name of Doan has been preserved there! 
And this IS evidently no other but the term Doanai given 
by Ptolemy to their kinsmen who settled along the Doanas 
or Me-Khong Eiver, and in the city and territory of 
Doana or Luang P‘hrah Bang. It conclusively ensues from 
above that in Ptolemy’s time the State of Luang P'hrah 
Bang was already occupied by a population of Thai race. 

Bareukora or Bareuathra, a city (No. 75). 

This 18 undoubtedly Barikan, a township officially known 
to the Siamese as Fariganha - nigama, sometimes, but in¬ 
correctly, spelled Fankkhtmda-nigama. It is situated on the 
Nam Chan (pronounced Nam San by the Lau), a tributary 
from the left of the Me^Khong, at the foot of the F^hu 
NgU (‘Snake-mountain’) Range; and usually appears 
m the maps as Borikan or Barikan, the common and 
shortened form in which its name is pronounced. Colonel 
Yule, misled by a similarity in names with Barakora, located 
by Ptolemy in Arakan, took Bareukora to be the same 
place, and thus assigned to both an identical position at 
Ramu, below Chittagong. The difference of 12° in longitude 
and of over 4° in latitude between the sites of the two cities, 
^ reckoned by Ptolemy, should have proved a sufficient 

indication that it was a question of two quite distinct places, 
and not of one only. 

The name Bareukora can easily be accounted for as 
a corrupt rendering of Fariganha-ghara or Farigraha-nagara. 
One of Its mriae kctiones^ is Bareuaora, in which I am 
inclined to recognize the Fo-io-la, or F^o-lo-la, kingdom 
located by Chinese authors to the east of ChHh-t*u {Bukhada, 
i.e, Sukhothai) during the seventh century a.d.^ 

As regards the other form, Bareuathra, it presumably 
stands for Fdripdtra or Fdriydtra, the classical name applied 
in India to the northern portion of the Vindhya chain of 


a edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, t. ui, p. 207, index 

oeo ua iuau'lm, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 466. 
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mountains in whicli the Malava people had their dwelling. 
This term may have been transplanted here, in the Indo- 
Chinese Malava country, by the early Indu settlers, and 
applied to either the P‘hu Ngu or other mountain range 
in the neighbourhood of Barikan. Other possible readings 
are Parivastha, Parivarta, or Parivdsa, all terms which 
convey the sense of village, abode, residence, and may, to 
a certain extent, have done duty at one time for the modern 

nigatna. 


(8) The Country of the Lestai {Southern Siam and Kamhoja). 

The region of the Gulf of Siam from Samarade onwards 
to Karaboja and the Cochin - Chinese coast as far as 
Zabai beyond the Me-Khbng delta, Ptolemy terms the 
region of the Lestai, a name which by some of his 
translators has been taken to mean * Country of the 
Robbers.’ McCrindle, especially, lays great stress on the 
fact that the 7} in Agajal lias the iota subscribed, inferring 
thus that it “ is not a transcript of any indigenous name, 
but the Greek name for robbers or piratesP ^ This will 
appear too sweeping an assertion when it is considered that 
stenUf stainya^ styenOf latay and, to a certain extent, latia 
and latakay are Sanskrit terms each denoting a robber, and 
any of which, if actually found in use in the country at 
that period, may have suggested to our author the trans¬ 
literation, and at one time translation, Lestai. It may be 
as well to remark in this connection that Kamhuy in 
Sanskrit, also means a thief or plunderer, wherefore the 
term Lestai would appear to designate the Kambufdy i.e. 
a race or tribe of robbers, who may correspond to the 
ancient population of the maritime districts of Siam and 
Karaboja. The coasts of these regions have, up to quite 
recent times, been noted for piracy, and it is therefore 
possible that the name of their inhabitants, Kamhujas, 

' “ Ancient India as described by Ptolemy,” p. 224. 
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originated from this fact, and was afterwards made to 
look more decent by a slight alteration of the Towel 
u into o, thus making it identical witli the classical name 
of a people in Northern India. The form it retains down 
to this day among Siamese and Ebmers alike is, however, 
closely similar to the one we have given at the outset, that 
is Kambuja.* How far the linguistic identity, if any, of tlie 
two terms, Lestai and Kambujas, can be maintained, it is 
difficult to say at the present stage of our knowledge of tlie 
country j I have only hinted at it as a possible coincidence 
deserving consideration. But as regards the ethnical identity 
of the two peoples, or at least of the Lestai, with some 
tribe or tribes formerly inhabiting the territory along tlie 
Gulf of Siam, and perhaps also the interior of both Siam 
and Kamboja, I have not the slightest doubt. I may indeed 
add that if the term Lestai be taken in the sense of * band.s 
of armed men,* or ‘ people organized into armed bands,* 
it has in some Greek authors, it will be found even in the 
present day applicable to one portion, at least, of the region 
now under consideration ; to wit, the territory about 
Chanthabun, on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
inhabited by the or Lasong. These people, who 

consist to a considerable extent of outlaws from neighbouring 
tribes, are noted for tbeir habit of forming into separate 
bands or groups, which are termed Shug. Thence, I think, 
their name of Lanbng has been derived, while their proper 
and original designation appears to be Ohbng, This is, 
at any rate, the way their name is spelled in Siamese. It 
is asserted that in certain traditions still extant in Kamboja 
this people is alluded to ae having been the first to come and 
settle in the Lower Me-Khdng valley. Whether such was 
really the case or not, the C^hbng appear at any rate to be 
the scattered remnants of the ancient population of Kamboja; 


* In the ancient inscriptions, especially in that of Pakft-duim-Iirmg (sec 
/o«r«a/ August-September, 1882, p. I5l) Kamboju is termed the 


I^d of Kambu^^ from a mythical Kmnhu Svayambhuva regarded as a sort 
of Manu of the Kambujas, and as the progenitor of their line of kings. But this 

name Jiambu is very likely a modiScation of some closely similar term previouslv 
existing in the country. ' t y 
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and the survival amongst them of the practice of forming 
into autonomous groups or hands, whether for the purpose 
of plunder or merely in observance to some time-honoured 
tradition, suggests that such a practice may at one time 
have been more generally followed among the early settlers 
of the country. The testimony of the Chinese travellers 
who visited that region—to which we shall again have to 
refer directly—tends rather to confirm that opinion. 

The description that Ptolemy gives of the Xestai is anything 
but flattering. “ The inhabitants of the Country of the 
Robbers (Aijcrrwv)/* he says, “are reported to be savages 
{0r)pcQ>B€t^\ dwelling in caves, and that have skins like 
the hide of the hippopotamus, which darts cannot pierce 
through.” ^ This description applies just as well to the 
natives of the interior as to the Negrito tribes of fishermen 
anciently occupying the islands and the wild tracts on the 
littoral. If we compare it with the accounts left us of 
which corresponded to the region now under con¬ 
sideration, by the early Chinese travellers, we shall find some 
points of resemblance. From the information gathered by 
Ma Tuan-lin, it appears that previous to and during the 
first two centuries of the Christian Era, the male portion 
of the natives of Fu-nan went about quite naked, until the 
two Chinese envoys who visited the country between 
A.D. 222-252 having called the attention of its ruler to 
this impropriety, he ordered his subjects to cover themselves.* 
On the other hand, in a Chinese account of Chhi^la (Southern 
Kamboja) of a much later date (X.r». 1295)^ it is stated that 
the inhabitants of the country were wont to go about always 
armed and as if being in constant war. This may 

help to some extent to explain the invulnerability ascribed to 
them by Ptolemy as well as his reason for naming them Lestai, 
supposing that this term refers to their organization into 
armed bands. As to their dwelling in caves, it may be observed 
that such has always been the practice of the aborigines 

' McCrindle, op. cit., p. 222. 

^ Ma Tuan-iin, op. cit., vol, ii, p, 439. 

^ Remusat, “ Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques,” t. i, p. 77. 
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of those coasts, especially of fishermen.^ Even at the present 
day a primitive community of troglodites is to be found 
in some islets of the former inland sea of Kamboia, now 
the fresh-water lake named Thnle Sah, which have but 
recently been explored. Similar cave dwellings can, more¬ 
over, be traced all the way, on the path of the C'hieng race, 

from Sz chuen, Kwei-chou, and Kwang-hsi, to the southern 
end of Kamboia. 

The C^hmg (Janga) or Lasdng ; the Kui or Kicei (also 
termed Khmer-dom^ i.e. ‘primitive Khmcrs*); the Biien or 
8i\eng \ the J^an^chb^ and other semi-barbarous tribes of 
Siam and Kamboja, are probably the remnants of the 
presumably mixed population known to Ptolemy as the 
Xestai. While the Kan-chb appear to represent all that is 
left in Kamboja of the aboriginal Negrito element,^ the 
SUeUy Kuiy and other apparently non-Mongolic tribes, are 
believed by some travellers to be a branch of the Caucasian 
race that found its way from Central Asia to the south¬ 
eastern extremity of Indo - China. This bold assertion 

y 

* “ Des Cambod^fifena habitent cette moirt^ignfi [Jia-Te now ffenerallv 

t^\l^ Nvi Ba-Ti in tbe maps, to the south-west of Long Xuyen on the 
Me-Khong Delta], soit dam les grottcs ou cavernes qu'elle forme d na base soit 
sur la montagne elle merae. Ces gens-Ia ont la chasse pour industrie; ils 
prennent aussi des poissous dans les petits arroyos.” (“Gia-dinh Thunp-’rhi ” 
Aubaret’s transl., p. 224.) ^ ’ 

2 The term iTow-cAo—or, simply, Cho, han being but a prefix— means ‘ dogs ’ 
(in Annamese, C‘hong, Suk, etc.), and thus corresponds to Sakai, likewise 
designating a dog (from the Khmer c^hake, in Por €‘'hak, in Khmu soh), the 
name by which the semi-wild tribes of the Malay Peniii&ula north of the Perak 
River are known to the Malays. The Sakai would thus appear to be identical 
with the Kukkuras (doge) whom in^ former section I have located in the territory 
of Kokkonagara (Korbie). They are not. however, Negritos like the Samang 
from whom they quite differ in physique and in having a fairer complexion ; but 
belong to the C‘hieng race, whose langnage they speak and term the ^4«-oi 
iangnage ; though by ^adually absorbing into their mass a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the genuine Negritos with wham tliey have long been in contact, they 
may have to a certain extent degenerated. In conclusion, the Sakai present in 
my opinion the same admixture of C*hieng and aboriginal Negrito elements wInVh 
may likewise be recognized in the Wah and in other semi-wild tribes of Siam and 
Kamboja, and which must have been in Ptolemy's time a feature common to all 
the Dopulations inhabiting the coasts of Indo-China. 

The picture that Moura (“ Royaume du Carabodge,” vol. i, p. 425) draws of 
the Kan-cho is not a whit more inviting than the one left us by Ptolemy of the 
Lestai, which it resembles in a remarkable manner. Amongst other things 
Moura says: “ leur peau est rugueuse comnie celle du buffie ; , . . Paspect 

general d un Canchoest celui d’une bete feroce.*’ If here for bu^ato we substitute 
hi^npotamm, we obtain a description tallying very closely with that of Ptolemy’s 
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however, requires substantial proof ere it can definitely be 
accepted. In the name of the Stien — apparently an 
abbreviation of a form Lnstien or Lastyan^ as C^hong or 
Jong presumably is of Lasbng or Lajbng —it is possible to 
recognize a certain resemblance to the term bestai.^ On 
the other hand, if the latter term be interpreted as 
* robbers,* the corresponding Sanskrit word styena or its 
homonyms, steyin and stainya, may be easily recognized 
in the name of the Sllens. This name, by the way, ia 
usually noted in European books and maps as Stleng ; 
but I hear it pronounced by the Siamese in the way 
I write it, StleUf which I therefore take to be the correct 
form. Though presently occupying a wild tract of country 
to the east of the Lower Me-Khdng, the Stien may, at an 
earlier period, have extended further west as far as the 
Thale Sab, and down to the shores of the Gulf of Siam, 
whence they were driven out by later invaders of the 
country. If they really belong to a branch of the Caucasian 
race that descended from the Central Asian plateau, like 
the Li-su, Mo-so, etc., the}’^ be connected with people 
of that stock still to be found along the north-western 
frontier of Indo-China, such as the Lu-tze^ Li^stty Let-thay and 


the Lfdlui (the Mu-s6 branch of the Mo-so), who bear names 
similar in form to those of the Stien (or Lastlen) and the 
Lestai. And if, on the other hand, as indicated by linguistical 
evidence and other peculiarities, the Stieny like most tribes 
of Kamboja, belong to the Mon-Annara stock, and came 
from Southern China, whence they were driven out by the 
impact of the expanding Thai race and the incursions of 
the Chinese, we find no lack, both on the Southern Chinese 
borders and on the banks of the Yang-tsz‘, of similar names 
to theirs. As an ^instance, I may mention the Luh-tOy 
against whom the Ai-Lau fought in a.d. 47.* We have 
besides, all over Indo-China, many tribes of both Thai and 
Mon-Annam race, whose names begin by either A?, Zw, Le, 


talceiTsiam ISd KamVoia!’"'”"*’*’ 

Parker, in China RfTiew^ vol. lix, p. 68. 
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or iff, such as theiaw, iw, Li (also called Le, Lai, and Loi), 
Laua^Lamet, Lamdt,Lamang, Lami^Ldn-tcn, Lasdng {O^hon<r)^ 
Lahti (Mu-so), etc*, mentioned above. 

^ If it could be demonstrated that any one of the tribes 
just alluded to as having names beginning with Le, Li, etc.» 
was, in Ptolemy^s time, dwelling in Southern Siam and 
Kamboj'a, it would then be possible to assume that the term 
^g(TT(av Xd>pa, by which our authority designates the country, 
stands for^Le-sthdn, or Lei-sf/ian, and means ^ the land of the 
e, Lt, Ly, or Loi. As to the Lii, they are evidently out of 
t e question, no branch of the Thai race having at so early 
a period reached as far down as the Gulf of Siiim. But 
the same cannot be said of the Li, Lai, or Loi, in whom 
we can easily recognize the Ddi or Lawa and cognate tribes 
of the C^hzeng race. In fact, by virtue of an interchange 
m consonants peculiar to most Indo-Chinese languages. 


so pronounced in 
in Thai-yai {Shan, 
and from it 


13 


I^oi, a C^hieng term for ‘ mountain, 

C'hieng-mai Lau, becomes CO {Lsi) 
more properly Thai, of Burma), 

formed the couplet COCCO {Ldi-le) haring the same 

meaning. In. some parts of the Laivd country, moreover, 
Doi or Lot assumes the form Hdi} From this ensues that 
the I£oi of Campa and the Li, Le, Lot, or Lai of Hainan 
are probably the same people as the Lawa, or that at any 
rate they belong to the same stock. The term Doi^Loi— 
H6t=^Li, Le, or Lai becomes thus explained as meaning 
‘mountaineers’ or ‘bill people.’^ And as the Hoi of 


* The Lawa of Muang Yong and CdiTeng Tang, naya Gamier, call theinselvea 

of the Salwm borders Moi-kun. 

• writing the above I came across a passage of Ma Tuan-lin wherein it 

18 stated (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 394) that the natives of Hainan call the moantains 
t an the mountaineers Li-jcn. This fully confirms the result I arrived at quite 
+K mere basis of philological investigation. It will he noticed 

inatUie identity of the word Li (which is also pronounced Lai and Loi) with the 
ijawa-bhan terms Doi and Loi suggests not only a racial but also a linguistical 
connectioD between the Li and the Lawa. I have no doubt that both were 
originally ope and the same people. The Hainanese Li speak a language profuselv 
inteisperaed with Thai words, and on this score they are supposed by some 
authorities to belong to the Thai race. But this is a mistake: so do the Lawd 
speak a language which is to a great extent Lau in character, and yet they do 
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Campa are known stiU to survive in as ® 

as Binh-thuan, and ramifications of the Latc^ or 
still exist within a hundred miles of the Gulf m the Sup han 
district, it is no wonder if at an earlier period they had 
been occupying most of the intervening country, thus 
iustifying for the latter Ptolemy’s appellation of 
X<i,pl or ‘ Country of the Loi, Lai, or Le ’ There 
are not, as a fact, indications wanting in Kamboja as to 
the existence of peoples similar in name to the Latc^ 
or Loi. We have there tribes still known as Lave or LovCy 
Ve, and Boloven ; and cities or districts called Latcek 
{Lava, Lavaka; the Lovec of maps), Latd-cm (Lovea-em^ 
of maps), etc. : all these being terms that remind us of 
Land and Wah. Neither are there lacking indications as 
to the presence of the terra C'hteng in both Kamboja and 
Campa. The very word ^ for Campa, variously pro¬ 
nounced Chany Chanty and Chieng in the Chinese dialects and 
C^hlem in Annamese, seems to be connected with C'hieng ; 
and who can tell whether the term Cama appearing in the 
oldest Cham inscriptions as the name of the country was 


not belong to the Thai or Lau races at all. Both the Laivq and Li are C 
i.e. mouiTtaineers, while the Thai or Lau arc a valley-dwelling people. 1 may 
add that upon examining several short vocabularies taken down from tbe Xt or 
Hainan, I found that most of the words which are not borrowed from the inai 
lanf*uao^e are traceable either to Mosso, or Miau-tze; a circumstance 

tenSing to show that the Li belong to the prc-Chinese hilUrace of Southern 
China. Moura (op. cit., vol, i, p. 509) says that iu Cochin-China the Ao* are 
called Hot. Bouillevaux (in Annahs Extrhne Orient, t. ii, p. 321) states that 
tlie Annaraese term also Hoi the Cham, The ancient Campa kiugaora was known 
to the Annamese by the name of i.e. the ^ Great Loi (Hoi, Hoi, Doi, or 

Loi) State’ (see “ Cia-dinh Thung-chi,” Aubaret’s transL, p. 177), said 

(ibid.) to have extended to the south-ea.stfrora the harbour of Ktao-chih (Tonkin) 
to * {Sukhmla, i.e. Sukhothai). In this lia-L'6i countr)' inhabited by 

Loi, Hoi, Hoi, Doi, or Loi, poptilatious, I think that we have the true equivalent 
of Ptolemy’s Leston Khora {Loi-sthau). Traces of both the terms 7/o» and ioi 
are met with in the names of Doug-HM (meaning ‘ Field of the i.e. Chamj 
in Quang-binh) and Sbt Bnni (Sri Mani), tormed also iSV7 Ba*n6i (= Sri Ba- 
Loi?}, in that neighbourhood. To these we shall, however, revert more fully in 
the next section. 

* [Ch*ih-Ou was also, according to the same work (p. 173) the name of the 
territory to the east of Ba-ria, which may be the locality meant here instead ol 
Siam. In this case the area of the Lii-Loi kingdom would assume more limited 
proportions, but our identification would thereby be not much impaired.] 

' Possibly from Lava {lovea in French spelling) = * fig-tree’ ; but it remains to 
see whether this is not a modern construction put upon the term. As regiirds 
Lawek, its name means ‘ an opening, an entrance to the forest,’ and thus 
proves Identical witli the name of Ava, the ancient capital of Burma, which has 
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not derived frona it ? Do not the same inscriptions speak 

A /I (ttd 

1 9 ‘people {Vrlahs) that were Kirafas* 

i.e. mountaineers? Who could these Vrlahs, these former 
mountaineers be, except some branch of the C‘hieng race ? 
These are, however, questions the solution of which depends 
upon a thorough ethnologic investigation of the numerous 
hill tribes of Kamboja and Campii as yet so little known; 
and therefore the definite answer must be left to time. It 
seems nevertheless pretty certain, that at the period we treat 
of, a population of the C*hi€ng or Mon-Annam stock occupied 
almost the whole of Indo-China, extending from the 
Annamese coast to the Gulf of Martaban and the Arakanese 
seaboard; and from the southern borders of Yunnan to the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, Branches of this race 
bore different names; but the Lestai referred to by Ptolemy 
undoubtedly belonged to it, whether they be the Stieny or 
Stien, the Doi or Ldiy etc. 

A tribe of ^Negrito extraction in the Malay Peninsula 
is actually known by the name of Udai ^ ; but I am 
little inclined to believe that they are in any way 
connected with Ptolemy's Lestai. Of the Negritos of 
Cochin-China we shall treat in the next section. For the 
present it only remains for us to add a few remarks in 
connection with the geography of Indo-China as known to 
the ancient Indus. 

the same meaiiiug. Lavaka^ or Lava ; Davaka, Dava^ and Ava are therefore 
linguistically connected. There is, however, a tradition among the Khmers that 
Lawek \va3 origioallv called Lawa^ a term which, they say, means ‘ mixed,’ 
crossed.’ ,They explain the circumstance of its having been applied to their 
ancient capital by a legend to the effect that one of their old kings wedded the 
^ughter of a Chinese trader. A son was bom from this union, who killed the 
heir-apparent to^ the Kambojan throne, this being the offspring of a native 
princess and his junior in years, and having thus secured to himscll tlie sovereign 
power founded a new capital which was called Laxoa^ov Lax ek {Lavnka)^ because 

of its founder and king being of mixed descent. If so, the terms Laxva and 
Lawek would be synonymous with Ohieug^ Y'uth^ etc. The Cam are said to call 

I^ov the Chinese, probably meaning that the latter are a mixed race (with Tartar 
blood, etc,). 

* I am not sure whether tlii.s name has been correctly reported bv exploici's. 
It may be a mistake for wliich is, in fact, tlie name borne by certain 

^yild tribes in the peninsula. In Eastern Siam there dwell some tribes known a.s 
Vt. or KK& Vtf about whom almost nothing has transpired. 
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Nothing can be gleaned from the Kainayaiia except the 
hint thaC beyond the Lohita Sea (Sea of ‘he Straits) one 
enters the Ocean of Milk {Kfiroda), in the middle of which 
rises a silver-white hill, Animial (or Bsabha), where there is 
to be found a delightful lake known as Smlariam. After it 
comes the Sea of Ghee or Ghrtoda. The PurSnas place this 
first and make it surround Knia-dvlpa ; but^ I preferred 
to follow the order set forth in the Raraayana, which, 
being anterior in compilation, may be better relied upon. 
According to the Visnu and other Puraijas the Sea of 
Milk surrounds ^iika-dvlpa, a region which I identify 
with Siam and Kamboja. The Ocean of Milk corresponds, 
therefore, with the sea encompassing the eastern littoral 
of the Malay Peninsula and the coastline of Siam and 
Kamboja as far as the Me-Khong delta; it is, in a word, 
the southernmost portion of the so - called China Sea, 
which should be here much more appropriately termed 
‘ Sea of Malaya.’ Masaudi names it the Sea of Eedrendj or 
Kerdendj} It is not unlikely that these denominations have 


* The Chiuese used to call it the ' Great liay of ('hin-Un ’ (see Ma Tuau-liu, 

■ T'- . {Chin-!\n) 


op. cit., vol, ii, p. 5U), i.c. of Kiimnlinga or KamahnMiii ; tor ^ 
reads Kom-hoi in Cantonese and Kim-ian iu Annamose, in which it is also 
spelled Ki)}i-truu (cf. Kedrendj iu\(\ Kerdt'ndj ; and see Des Michels “ Aimaics 
de rAunam,” p. 167). Chin-lin is, according to Kaiyapa, the same as 
Chott, i.e. SurartTta-dvipa or SHVarna-vuUl-deipa (^Malay reniusula, and no^ 
Sumatra as Mr. Takakusu infers in the ** Record of the Buddhist Religion, 
etc., p. 17, n. 3). This identiticatiou of mine will bo found in a^rcoment 
with Hwen T8‘ang's statemeut that Julmalankd is in a “ great bay ot the 
sea,” and with Ma Tuaa-lin*s passage (loc. cit.) that in setting out from 
(Kamboja) one crosses the ” Great Bay of Cliin-^Un ” {Chin-liti-tryuan), I may 
add furthermore that the “ P‘oi-weu Yun-fu ” aud other Chinese works ot 
reference liKatc the Cfiin~lin kingdom at 2,000 li (i.c. about 400 miles accoiiliiig 
to tbe old value of tbc li) to the west of Fit-unn (see loc. cit. aud China AtvteWf 


biocHi now cuulu juiii L /tcn-ta uum \ ^ o 

supporting the rebel Aunaraese emperor llak-dc against the Chinese in a.d. 

(D es Michels, op. cit., p. 165), ISuinatrn is at about twice that distance up™ 
Fn-yta}} ; aud then, far from being to the west of it, is almost due south, f ® 
P*ei-wen Yiiu-fu (loc. cit.) states moreover that Chin-lin produces silver. 
Well, tl le galena of the Tenasserim district in the ancient Kdmalankd kingdom 
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been derived from the Sanskrit Kftroda, Kfiranmva, and, 
perhaps, also Kaduram, It is preceded by the Sea of Skelaheth 
{Sri~Io?Ut)t which we have identified with the Sea of Seht 
or Straits ; and followed by the Sea of Sen/, which, we 
^all show, corresponds to the Sarjm (‘clarified butter^) 
cean of the Puninas^ called Qhvtoda in the Ramayana, 
and to the present Gulf of Tonkin. No misconception is 
therefore possible on the position of the Ocean of Milk and 
of the region it encompasses, namely, Sdka'dvipa, 

That the country here meant is really Kamboja, with the 
southern parts of Siam and Cochin-China, is unmistakably 
emonstrated by several coincidences in terminology which 
can be all but fortuitous. I can only summarily notice the 
most obvious, reserving a fuller treatment of the subject for 
a more suitable opportunity. First of all, the region is 
enominated Sdka-dvipa because, according to the Visnu 
uTiina, of a large sdha (teak) tree being known to 
grow there. Apart from the fabulous manner in w'hich 
^e names of the various dvlpas are accounted for in the 
^ uranas, I think that the meaning intended in this case 
IS, that the country abounds in teak - trees. This is 
actually the fact with the northern parts of Kamboja 
and Siam, where these trees are called Mai Sak, a word 
evidently derived from the Sanskrit Saka, The name Sdka- 
given to this region is therefore amply justified; even 
It interpreted literally as ‘ Region of the Teak-tr ees.’ But 
t ere is evidence as to some part at least of the countr^*^ 
avingbeen once called Saka^ apparentl}^ from the Sak or Sak 
tri es dwelling there along the Me-Khong banks,* who are 
o ten alluded to in ancient records, under the classical name 
o Sakas. These people are, as we already remarked, very 
probably identical with the Thck or Sak of ancient Burma. 


M 

raii^fin^.1 Cbinclwin valley ia Upper Burma ere lie 

i„i_ ^ “producing ground. As to Sumatra, no silver Ws, to my know- 

aiBcovered there. For the “ Great Bay of Ch\n-Un ” we must 
OP »"«•// erstand the Bay of Kdmalankd ; namely, the Sea of Ktdrendj 
Kerdendj oi the Arabs, which is our modern Gulf of SUm. 

^ found to the east of Bassac and S(iiDp-tri*ng> in the Attapil 

district, formerly called Muang Soh {Saha) from them. 
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A branch of the Cham or people of Campa, coming across the 
borders subjugated, it appears, the Sah, and founded on the 
banks of the Lower JMe-Khong a kingdom known by the 
name of Campdsak (Campasalm), a term resulting evidently 
from the union of the names of the two peoples, conquerors 
and conquered. The new kingdom acquired at one time 
considerable power, extending down to the mouths of the 
Me-Khong; but it was since overthrown. Its name still 
remains preserved, however, in that of the present district 
and town of Bassac, more properly known as Campamk\ 
in the denomination of the western branch of the Lower 
Me-Khong, termed up to this day Ehwe Pdsak (or Zfd-Sr/A*.), 
i.e. ‘the Pdsak branch’; and in the Pd-Sak, or Pd-Sak, 
district, existing up to the end of the last centurjr in 
proximity to the outlet of that branch of the Me-Khong, 
called the Bd-Sak ISIouth, or lOvd Bd-Sak, Ba in Khmer 
means ‘chief, principal, great’; hence Bd^Sak may be taken 
to signify the ‘ Great Saky or Sakuj people (or country). 
It would thus appear that the term Bd-Sak existed previous 
to Campd-sciky which is probablj’ a contraction of Cainpd- 
hd-sak} The existence of the term Saka as the name of 


• In this connection it behoves me to rectify a rather awkward slip occiu'ring 
in the translation and interpretation of the I*o-U-Daung inscription of Burma 
printed at Rangoon, 1891. The passage I take exception to is at line 42 and 
runs in the original text: 



My transliteration is : 

Cumlaptiri, Campa, [Vt$ak, Maiag Lun, isn-6 ptfl yijl doh itxyd Lavarattha davig. 

The translation published in the above-quoted pamphlet is ; ** Lavarattba with 
its districts Caudipuri, Sanpdpftthet [sic], and Mainglon.” Of these names only two 
are explained in footnotes: Lavaratthu as Luos, and Mainglon as Mainglougyi (!). 
Now the fact is that by Lava-raUha Eastern Laos is meant, Candapiiyl is 
Candrapurl or Wieiig Chau, while Canpd and Pasak are intended to represent 
Campdsak, though apparently believed to he two separate States : Campu -h 
Pasak. This confirms the opinion we expressed above as to Campdsak being 
a contracted form of Campa •Bu-Sak. Saupdp)dthet of the translator is really 
delicious, and a good example of the pranks that phoneticism plays with Burmese 
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a people in Kamboja will contribute, as we shall see in the 
next section,, to accredit the Indu legend of King Sagara to 
the simple-minded Cam, and make them believe it to be 
an ancient tradition peculiar to their country. For the 
present the name of the Sak or Saka constitutes for us, 
together with the fact of the existence of teak - forests, 
a strong enough argument, I think, wherewith to account 
for the name Sdka-dvipa as applied to Kamboja. 

The Yhnn Purana states further that the name of the 
king of Sdka-dmpa was Bhavya, and that his sons, after 
whom its vavsm or divisions were denominated, bore the 
appellations of Jalada^ Kumdra, Sukumdra, etc. Among 
the mountain ranges enumerated are Udayagiri, Sydma, and 
JLdagirL Among the rivers, ^ukumdrl, Kumari, Nalhn. 
The Bhagavata Purana gives different names for the varsua, 
i.e. Purojava, Manojava, etc. Now, I think that I can 
recognize most of these names in Siam and Kamboja. 
Bham-vannan, one of the early kings, and the only one 
of this name referred to in the inscriptions of Kamboja— 
among which that of Hau-chei—reigned about 600 a.d., 
and probably is the Bhavya mentioned above. In Jalada 
one will recognize the lowlands of the Me-Khong delta, 
inundated for one-half of the year. From Jala or Jalada 


scholap whp with an obstinacy worthy of a better cause, seem to be determined 
to stick to the end to their phonetic readings of geographical names, in preference 
V? the written spelling. Maing Lun is, of course, Mliang Luang (the maior 
district or town), i.e. L6ang P'hrali Bung. We thus obtain a quite different 
inteipretation of the passage quoted above; for, wiiile the one given in the 
pubhcation referred to led iis to believe that it was question of districts in the 
Burmese Shan States—perhaps of the country of the Zatva about Mnana Long 

•A now clearly see that Eastern Laos is meant instead, witii 

its States of Lhang P'hrah Bang, Wieng Chan, and Campa^ak (Bassac) whicli, 
at the time the inscription was erccteil (a.d. 1774), formed tliree separate 
^ngdoms. The one called Campitia/c was founded by Luu emi^rauts from 
Wieng Chan on the ruins of the ancient State of the same name, in a.t>. 1712. 
A \illage named Jni-Sak had already existed there, however, since abuiit 1630 

and was visited In 1641 by Wustliof, who says it had been founded fust a few 
years before. 

Since writing the .'ibove, I have found CampaiaJ; mentioned under the name 
r:hmn}m-pMak in KhOu Lfiaiig Ufi-wat (Jlemoirs, p. 159, Siamese te.xt), who 
wrote at about the &anie time that the l^o*U-Dauog inscription was erects. 
He was very likely the person that suggested tlie full and correct form of that 
name for the inscription, as he was then kept in captivitv in Burma, thou<»h 
being m the priestliood. ‘ ” 
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oriLnnated, ia my opinion, the Chinese namer fov Kamboja, 
ChMa, pronounced Chmi-lap by the Annamites, which 
appears in both Chinese and Annaraese annals since the 
beginning of the seventh century. It is to be observed 
in^this connection, that the Sanskrit water, becomes 

C^hon and O^honla in Smmese and Khmer pronunciations, 
as, e.g., in Jalapim, the name of the present district^ of 
Biing Pla-soi, on the eastern side of the Gulf of Siam, 
which is pronounced C*honl(i~buri. It becomes thus easy 
of comprehension how the' Chinese Ch€}i~l(i could originate 
from a form Jala through its pronunciation C^hon-la, of 
which it is a phonetic transcript. KinnCira and Sukxmidm 
are the districts of the southern extremity of Kamboja, 
where the land ends in the promontory of Ratndvlf and 
near which the KiimCirl River finds its outlet. 1 he term 
Kiitndn has been transplanted here from the South of India, 
where it designates the cape termed Comorin in European 
parlance, and means Durgii or Kali, the black and fierce 
goddess. The Khracrs call her IChuiaxi or Mdng KhinaUf 
* the black ’ or ‘ the black damsel.^ Hence the Ktimdri 
Cape and River become, in their tongue, Chrni inonau 
(Cape Khmau) and Titk Khman (water, i.e. River, Khman)^ 
respectively. In this district there exists, up to this day, 
a township called Khmau, which one will see noted in 
modern maps in about 9® 10' lat., just in the centre of the 
headland. It probably is, with the names given above, all 
that remains intact of the old small State or realm of Kiundraf 
otherwise Khmau^ which we find recorded by Abu-zaid 
under the denomination of Kinsdora of Komar. It then 
(ninth century) probably included the whole of the country 
between the Me-Khong delta and the Gulf of Siam, as 
we shall demonstrate in the sequel. As regards the terms 
Udayagtri and Astagirif they exhibit a certain resemblance 
to the names Udai and Lestai already noticed in the same 
region, while Sijdma is undoubtedly connected with the 
country of Siam, along with which it will be treated on 
directly. The Nalini may be the Me-Khong River, since 
the easternmost stream, mentioned in the Raraayana as 
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flowing* from the slopes of the Tlimalayjis, is designated 
by that name. As regards Purojava and Manojava^ they 
very probably correspond; the latter with Lau Java or LCia 
Qhwa^ i.e. Liiang P'hrah Bang, and the former with Lower 
Java, Saha, or 'Iha-hc, which, we shall demonstrate in due 
course, appears to be Ptolemy’s Zaba or Zabai, near the 
present Saigon. In support of the identification of 
Manojava with Luang P'hrah Bang I may add that, while 
the Bhagavata Puriina places the district of that name in 
Suka-dvlpa, the Visnu Puraua locates a river j\lanoJavd 
J^vaunca, which is the region of TOin-cfii, or J^aii-chi’a, 
i.e. Tonkin. From this I infer that ^(uiojava must have been 
situated near tlic line where Suka-dvlpa (Kamboja) borders 
on I^raancuHlvipa (Kau-chi), which is the position corre¬ 
sponding to the ancient Java or CdiaivCi, the present Luang 
P'hrah Bang. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that we have in the above 
arguments sufficient evidence for holding that the hitherto 
supposed m^'^thical Sdka-dvipa of the Puranas is really tlie 
region of Siam, Kamboja, and Lower Oochin-Chiiia ; and from 
the fact of King Bhnvya, i.e. Bhava-vartuan, being mentioned, 
along with the districts of Jala or Jalada (Clien-la) and 
Kuindra (Komar or Khmau), we may deduce the approximate 
earliest possible date of the Visnu Puriina and fix it within 
a few years of G50 

We have now to revert to Ptolemy’s description of the 
country of the Lestai, and examine in separate paragraphs 
the names of the cities and rivers that he transmitted to 
us as being found in this region. 

Samarade, a town (No. 92). 

This is not Sri Dhannardja, or Ligor, as erroneously 
supposed by McCrindle,^ on the score of a resemblance in 

* This date is arrived at on the basis of those of the reign of Bhava-varman 
{circa A.D. 600), and of the conquest by his descend.iut Isaiia-vainian of the 
whole of Kamboja in A.n, 627, wlien all the small kingdoms into which the 
country was divided disappeared. 

^ Op. cit., p. 203. 
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names between Dharmaraja (or, as pronounced in Siamese, 
Thammardt) and Samarade. It is, on the contrary, the 
name for Siam or Sdiunvutfhd in its locative case, Sdiiidvafthcj 
as frequently met with in the old native MSS., whether 
Pali, Siamese, or Lau. Sdoiaraftha ^ or Si/dnir m . 
its regular Pali forms, which correspond to the Sanskrit 
Sf/dina-}'ds(raf and mean ‘ the black, or dusky, country.* 
Why Siam should originall}'' be so termed it is now difficult 
to guess. Some saw in its name an allusion to the brown 
complexion of its inhabitants, just as others took the name 
given it b}" the Chinese, Ch^ih-tn or ChUh-Vu^ * red earth,* 
to refer to the colour of its soil. Both views are, in my 
opinion, equally unacceptable 

In support of the first, it might be urged that the Siamese 
themselves take Sydtn to reall}' mean brown — a brown 
blended up of two colours, red and black; hence their own 
idea would correspond to a reddish brown or to a dusky 
colour inclining to redness, which, in their opinion, suits 
very well the complexion of the people. A brunette 
complexion, the uiia song si (—bicoloured complexion), 
corresponding to the Sanskrit S^dnia^ is much appreciated 
in young damsels and sung by native bards ; ^ it is, in fact, 
considered to be tlie typical colour of their nice. But this, 
of course, only refers to modern times.^ In the ancient 
period of which we are treating on here, the complexion 
of the race in occupation of both Siam and Kamboja was 
assuredly darker, as proved not only b}' the contemporary 


I Mahdvam&a, Siima, c. 98. vv. 90-93. 

Bdldvatara^ i, apud CluUlers* Pali Dictiooary, p. 492, 3 .v, 

For easy reference I may quote the poem printed by Captain Low in his 

“ Grammar of the Thai Language.” Calcutta, 1828, p. 84: “Chau niia song sf 

wiraoQ clPOiu,” which lie translates at p. 88: “Your delicate brunette [fif. 
bicoloured] complexion,” etc. 

The Nan-Chao, a branch of the Thai race in Yunnan, arc by Ma Tuaa-lin 

{op cit., vol. ii, p. 1S9) said to belong to the race of the V^man or ‘ Black 

IJarbanans.’ Tliis race was certainly not termed ‘ black ’ from the complexion ; 

but, as IS nowadays tlie case with several tribes in ludo-China, very probably 

from the colour of their dress. I do not think it likelv that any offshoot of 

these UoT /Hi people had as yet reached the Gulf of Siiim'at the period of which 
we treat. ^ 
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accounts of eye-witnesses, but also by statements to that 
effect in the local records. 

According to the Chinese envoys who visited these countries 
during the Tsiu and Liang dynasties (a.d. 265-556) the 
natives of Fa-nan and Chen-Ia were small, ugly, black— 
though among them were seen fair women—with frizzly 
hair, and they tattooed their bodies, rolling their hair up 
towards the crown. The natives of ChHh-Vu (Siam) were 
of the same race as those of Fu-nan, but they cropped their 
hair and pierced their ears.^ These descriptions are in 

agreement with local tradition and with the statements of 

« 

various ancient chronicles (among which I may mention 
that of C'hieng Sen), according to which the whole of Siam 
and Kamboja, as far up as the Me-Kh^ng at C‘hleng Sen, 
was inhabited by a dark-complexioned race which is called 
Khom, a term meaning ‘black.' It was only in a.d. 376 
that the Lau who had settled at C‘hieng Sen were able to 
drive the Khom from the borders of the Me-Khong into 
the Me-nam valley as far down as Karap‘heng P'het, 
which henceforth became the boundary between the 
country of Western Laos and the Khom State of Lop‘h- 
burl {Lava-jntrl). The Khom of that State—and, it appears, 
also those of Kamboja—used to crop their hair short; and 
therefore, whenever people from Laos desired to cross the 
frontier at Kamp‘heng P‘het they were compelled to cut 
their hair according to the Khom fashion. While surveying 
the ruins of Karap'heng P‘het in 1896 I was shown tht* 
remains of a square structure originally built, like most 
ancient edifices of that neighbourhood, of laterite blocks, 
and still called by the natives the Said Tat P^honiy or 
‘ Hair-cutting Hall,' where it is alleged that the tonsorial 
operation above referred to was performed. 

Although remnants of the aboriginal Negrito tribes were 
during the early centuries of the Christian Era still in 
occupation of sundry portions of the seaboard and, perhaps, 
also of the interior, and a certain proportion of Negrito- 

See Mb Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 436, 437, 466, 479. 
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Dravidian elements who had emigrated thither from Southern 
India was also present and had to some extent become inter¬ 
mingled with the natives, it would be too rash to conclude 
from the extracts given above that the whole of the population 
of Siam and Kamboja was of Jlegrito blood. The circum¬ 
stance of its being dark-complexioned can be easily explained 
by the fact that the main bulk of that population consisted, 
as we already observed, of hill-tribes of the Mdii-Annam 
race, such as the Stieng, the Lawa, etc., who, as a rule, 
are much darker than the Thai and other valley-dwelling 
people. The evidence, we have seen, is strongest in favour 
of the Lau'Ciy Ddiy Ldiy or L'6i being the Lestai referred to 
by Ptolemy ; and our subsequent investigations will tend 
to corroborate that identification. If we compare the 
descriptions of the present La^va or Wah made by recent 
travellers with those of the ancient people of Fa^nanj etc., left 
by the earl}’’ Chinese envoys, we shall find that they tally 
sui'prisingly well. One missionary, who but a couple of 
years ago visited the AVah at Miiang Lem, pictures them 
as “big, strong, robust, ugltj, hhek,Jierce-hoking creatures.*** 
And Mr. J. G. Scott, who had the opportunity of becoming 
well acquainted with the same people, speaks of them in the 
following terms 2;—“Ill complexion they [the Wa] are 
much darker than antj of the hill people of this part of Indo- 
Cliina^ even if allowance be made for dirt, for they never 
wash. The}^ are considerablt/ darker even than the swarthy 
Akha, who otherwise are the darkest tribe in the hills 


- . . . are shorty smaller even than the 8hans . 

They have short sturdy figures, perhaps a little too broad 
foi peifect proportion, but many of the men are models of 
athletic build. .... In features the Wa are halleU 
headed with square faces and exceedingh/ heavg Jaws. The nose 
is .ery hro^ul at (he noUnU . . . (Ujfr.M Wa 

crop their hair short. Heavy eyebrows do not improve the 
type o face .... [and as regards dress :] In the 


^ Jiangkok Tirtiet;, May 10, 1898. 

- Sr ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 


..ee Astatic Quarterly nc^Uxt: for Jaouarv. IS90, p, 151. 
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hot weather neither men nor women wear anything at all, 
or only on ceremonial occasions.’’ Here we have, especially 
m the passages which I have italicized, in every particular 
the race of Fit~uan of the Chinese travellers, who were small, 
ugly, black, naked, and who in ^iam clipped their hair short. 
The hill-tribes of Kamboja present, though not always in 
an equally marked degree, tiie same peculiarities,^ and 
accordingly it will be seen that it is both unnecessary and 
inconsistent with historical tradition to assume, as has been 
done by some writers, that the population of Kamboja at tfu‘ 
period with which wo are concerned was entirely composed 
of Hegritos. iSuch undoubtedly were the aborigines, but 
by the early centuries of the Christian Era tliese luurheen 
to a great extent either got rid of or absorbed into the bulk 
of the hill-people of Mon-Ann am extraction who had flowed 
into the country from Southern China, and who wore them¬ 
selves a remarkably dark-complexioned race. If wc add to this 
admixture a considerable proportion of Negrito-Dravidiau 
adventurers who had proceeded thither from the south of 
India, we obtain a race such as the much lighter com- 
plexioned Chinese and Lau would be perfectly justified in 
calling black. Thus it happens that we find the early 
inhabitants of Siam proper and Kamboja invariably referred 
to m the Luu chronicles as TOiom and Kh6m~dain, i.e. ‘ Black 
Khom. It is held by the Lau that the term KhOm itself 
means ^ black,’ though it is no part of their language and 
appears to be derived from the Kambojan Khamaa or 
Khman} With it the tribal names of the Khamer, Khmu, 
Khaml, etc., are probably connected. The Khamev or 
Khnir are, up to this day, a dusky race compared with the 
natives of Lower Siam, where the copious onflow of the Thai 
element has impressed a much lighter complexion upon the 
people. The same may be said of Pegu, where the later 
admixture of Tibeto-Biirman as well as Thai blood has 


t^tnuau may, however, be simply modifiertious of the 

Chinese (rA'iVvj), pronounced/.‘ym, and kiem in the Southern Chinese 
dialects. 
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undoubtedly contributed in lightening the original dusky 
appearance of the Takings. The phenomenon may yet be 
seen in action in the Malay Peninsula, where the remnants 
of the early Negrito autochthones represented by the Saraang 
gradually drift and become absorbed into a comparatively 
kirer race—the Sakai—who appear to impersonate there, 
with their features and language essentially Mou-Annam 
in character, the last genuine survivors of the ancient and 

now almost extinct race of Fit-nan. 

In the case of the Samaug it is possible that their present 

name is but a corrupted form of the Sanslvi'it Sydnidniga, 
meaning ‘ dark,* ‘ dusky,* although Samanga occurs as 
a tribal name in the Mahfibhaiata and may have been 
introduced in the jMalay Peninsula from Southern India. 
But with respect to the name of Siam or Syama, it strikes 
me that if the same referred to the dark complexion of the 
people in occupation of the country at tVie time with which 
we are concerned, and was invented by the early Indu 
adventurers as a substitute for the term lOidniy of which 
it is the Sanskrit equivalent, it likewise should have been 
applied not only to Kamboja, whose people were of the 
same race as Slilm*s, but also and much more appropriately 
to the jNIalay Peninsula and Archipelago, where the more 
dusky Negrito-Dravidian element undoubtedly predominated. 

The fact of the term i:>guma being restricted to Siam, 
where there is perhaps less reason to expect it, sufficiently 
demonstrates that its origin must be sought for in other 
causes. We have seen that the Malay Peninsula owes 
its ancient name of Sdlmali or Suvania-muti to a mountain 
so designated. In the case of Sdka - dvtpa^ represented 
by Siam and Kamboja, we have noticed that one of the 
mountain ranjjes mentioned in the Puvauas is called 
^yCuna. With this, I have no doubt, the name of Siam 
is connected. In fact, if we turn to the inscriptions 
collected by Aymonier in the south-western gallery of 
Angkor-wat, we find after the mention of a chief leading 
the troops of Lavo (one of the ancient chief cities of 
Southern Siam, now known as Lop‘haburi = Lavapun)^ 
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an inscription, numbered 27tb in the list, which textually 
runs. 2^ch Sydui J^ut —‘‘Here j^is the chief of thej 
Syama-kuta. This is to explain a scene in bas-relief 
where a prince is depicted mounted on an elephant riclily 
caparisoned, and followed by warriors wielding lances orna¬ 
mented with Camara tails, such as are used in Siam up 
to this day. ‘*Tatoues sur les joues/^ 2 remarks Aymonier 
about them, “ ils out tons une physionoinie speciale, 
sauvage, et a bon nombre les artistes out donne une 
mine potesque, im type qui semhle avoir ete reellenient 
obseive. This scene is followed by a similar one, the 
last in the series, with an inscription (28th) saying that 
“this is the chief, or leader, of the Sfjam kak:* These 
basso-rilievi and inscriptions can hardly be less than 
eight centuries old/ and probably represent events much 
older: the triumph of some one of the mightiest sovereigns 


A.iatiqHc, Pari., 

2 The custom of tattooiug the face seems to )mvc been once in favour amou- 

ludo-Chiua, and still survives to some extent, as the foilowiu* 
extract will show : ‘ It has hitherto been the custom with Khvenjj youii<i- womeif 
so^ after they amve at years of puberty, to tattoo tlie whole of tlioir l^ces with 
vertical and closely adjoimiig narrow black lines which, as Symes very conectlv 
observes, ‘gives a most extraordinary appearance.’ . . The e'nstnm 

lately universal, but in British territory it is slowlv dviiK- out/’ ( Jirithh-Bi, 

GazetUery vol, ii, p. 266.) It is very curious to observe that tlie very identical 
custom prevailed among the Zi or Zoi of Hainan, of wliom it is said in Ma 
luan-hu (op. cit.,yol. ii, p. 402) that young women, as soon as tlicv reach nuhertv 
have their laces tattooed with ligures of llowers, buttertiies, etc., as a mark of 
their nubility and a preliminary to marriage. 'I’iie occa-^iou is solemnized with 
gieat ceremony and with a baurjnet to all the relatives. Pace-tattooino- also 
undoubtedly peculiar to the Pawa and Karens, who, we have .seen. a?e racia k 
comiected with the Zi or Zoi; and, in general, to most Mim-Aiiuaru tribes^ 
Among the various hrauches ol the Tliai race it appears to hardly ever have 

been resoided to; only one section of tlie Zifw is known to liave employed it, 
which from this fact was termed the Ilnu-inien or * Plowered Faces’ tribe 

(Ma Tuan-im, ibid., p. 119.) As regards tattooing tlie body tin* Ai-Luit are 
principally noted for hying, from a very early iieriod, adorned their persons 
with dragons and other figures; a custom adopted afterwards bvtlieirdescendants 
the Non-Chno ami the present Pan of the Cdnoiig-inai principality. On the 
strength of these ynsiderations I am inclined to tliiuk tliat the people meant 
lu the Kambojau inscription quoted above under tlie name of S;/athA-ut must 
be i\v^Zaw, or li’ahy also because tlie latter’s cornple.vinn is, as we liave seen 
considerably darker than .any other hill-tribe in Siam proper. 

* Professor Bcrgaigiie (JoHrnn! AAatiq^c, 1884; beUeve? tboin to be slightly 
anterior in date to tlie period of Jayavarman VJI, who reigned a.d. 1162-1186. 
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of Kamboja, followed by the chiefs of the States that owed 


allegiance to him. 

If we examine tlie condition of Siam during that period, 
that is, between the tenth and twelfth centuries, we find 
that it included three principal States. One in the north 
u*ith the capital now at Sukhothaij now at Saicctnlchalok ; 
and two in the south. Of these latter, the one on the east 
had at times Lop^habvri and at others Dmravatl (on the 
site of the present Ayuthia) as its chief city ; while the one 
on the west had the seat of government first at Sri Vijfipa, 
near the Pratharaa-cetl in the present province of Nakhon 
C‘hai-srT, and subsequently (from the beginning of the tenth 
century) at Bandfiuiua-jyuraj called afterwards (thirteenth 
century) Sup‘han-burT (Suvarna-puri) a little more to the 
north. All the three kingdoms were subject to Kamboja, 
and though they eventually rebelled, they could not 
definitely shake off the yoke of vassalage until a.d. 125()—7, 

•i » O ' 


when the power of Kamboja had waned, and thus the 
opportunity^ came for their becoming united under a single 
ruler. As the king of Lavo (Lopfiiaburl) is represented 
apart, and referred to in the 2()th inscription, it follows 
tliat the ter JUS Sydma - hut and SyCinift - kak must apply 
to the rulers of the other two States. By looking at 
the map we find the Kokarit {Kaha - raff ha ?) Hills 
forming part of the main watershed near My’awadi. AVe 
also meet with two districts similarly named, of which one 
is a little to the south-west of MyawadT on the Koktirit 
stream, and the other away to the north - west at the 
confluence of the Salwin with the Yunzaleng. There 
is thus some probability as to the country to the west of 
the Kokarit Hills as far as the Salwin, and to the cast 
as far as Raheng and even Sukhothai, having anciently 
been known by the name of Syamn-kokcij or Sydnia-kaka-rdstraf 
of which the modern term Kokarit Avould be but a contracted 
form. Kdka~(Iipa^ the place mentioned iu the Mahiivamsa 
as one of the points where the Ceylonese expedition of about 
1180—1190 A.D. landed, may have formed part of Kokarif-t 
in the e\ent of the region so named having extended at that 
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period, which is not improbable, as far as the mouth of the 
Bl“lin River* 

^ Given that the foregoing surmises are correct, the name 
Sydma-kut would fall to the kingdom of Sri Vijaya, in 
the western part of Southern Siilm; and this is exactly 
the place where we should expect to find it, for various 
reasons, .which will be hereafter adduced. This name of 
S^ama-kuta or Syama-kuta may be explained either as the 
Syam peak or the Syam stronghold. In the first case it 
coinddes with the Syama mountain placed by the Puranas 
in Saka-dvipa, and enumerated in some recensions im¬ 
mediately before Astagiri,^ a term which indicates a western 
mountain. It follows that the Syiima mountain or peak 
must be sought for towards the main range dividing Siam 
from Burma, if indeed it is not to be identified with the main 
range itself. This would at any rate appear from a passage 
of I-tsing2 wherein it is stated that to the south-^vest of 
Sz chuen, at a distance of one month^s journey or thereabouts, 
there is the so-called * Great Black IMountain.* Southward 
from this and close to the sea-coast, there is a country 
emailed Sii-Ksutvu or, according to my own investigations, 
Srl-ksHra (Prome) ; on the south-east of this is Lang-chia- 
bsu (Lankachiu and Lankhia, alias Kamalanka) ; on the 
east of this is Dvd{ra)pati (Dvaravati, i.e. the Ayuthia or 
Ayudhya of later times). The ‘ Great Black Mountain * here 
referred to may partly correspond to Ptolemy’s Damassa 
Range, if it be assumed that the name of the latter is of 
Sanskrit or Pali derivation (i.e. from = ‘ darkness ’ : 

whence Adpacraa opr) = ‘ Dark Mountains ’) ; but ite 
location by I-tsing at over one month’s journey to the 
south-west of Sz‘chuen shows its identity with the main 
range forming the Me-nam-Salwin watershed, and with 

* Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s ** Vi^nu Parana,” vol. ii, p. 199, f.n. f. 

In TakakiLsu’w “ Record of the Buddhist Religion/’ etc,^ p. 9. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Takakusu does not give us, as should be dune for all proper 
names, the equivalent in Chinese characters, or at least u transliteration of the 
same. Owing to this omission we are unable to learn whether the term employed 
lor * black ’ in the original text is llihy X», Ch^ien, Wti, or any other, and 
further linguistical investigation is thus precluded. 
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the Sydma mountain, or mountain-chain, of the Puranas. 
This latter, it will now he seen, is far from being a myth. 
It was evidently from this mountain range that the country 
extending eastwards, and southwards to the Gulf, was 
called Syd 7 ua~kut(i or simply Sydt7i. On the other hand, 
should the term Sydma~lcut designate a stronghold, this is 
most likely the city of Sri Vijaya, the most ancient foundation 
in that territory. 

In the Chinese records the name Usten for Siam does not 
appear until after a.d. 650. Prior to that date we hear only 
of literally, * Red Earth,’ a term which, according 

to Chinese authors, was given the country because at the 
spot where the capital stood the soil appeared of an extremely 
red colour. The capital meant by the Chinese may have 
been Sawankbalok,^ where the soil is indeed reddish, it 
being composed of the debris of a very ferruginous lateritic 
formation. But this * Red Earth ’ theory of the Chinese 
chroniclers, though hitherto blindly accepted by their 
European translators and commentators, is seriously open 
to criticism. Apart from the fact that all over Indo-Ghina 
there are places where the soil is equally, if not more 
intensely, red, and which should in consequence have been 
similarly styled by the Chinese, against that theory stands 
the argument that the toponymies referred to in early 


' Svnrga-lolia^ usually pronounced Sawankhnloh or Sivankhalok^ but corrupted 
by the vulp^ar into Hankhalok^ so as to make it appear to the uuiiutiatod as derived 
from Sanghaloka, ‘ city of the Sarngha' It is possible tb:it the early Chinese 
travellers, misled by such a faulty prouuQciatiou, rendered the name of the capital 
as Scng~ch'^\ Ch'^eng^ i.c. * Snmgkn^ or Sankha^ city.’ (lu this connection I may 
remark that a similar mistake has been repeated in the niuctecuth century by 
a certain writer publishinj^ books on ancient Siam, ivho, with n cocksureness 
absolutely tells us in his book that Ssiwunkhalok means ‘city of 

the Snmgha'' ! My remarks upon Sawaiiklialok and Snkhothai rest upon personal 
investigations and a thorough archaeological survey of the ruins of those ancient 



names as f^auikha-nogm'o^ and that it is to it, and uot to tSawanklialok, that 
enmese term Siug-ch^i C^hig was intended to apply. At auv event, the 
ancien tmes just named being but some twenty miles ajiart as the crow flies, — 
oiir^mirnose^^^ Chinese hhig~ch'i may be assumed as sutbcieutly approximate for 
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Chinese accounts in connection with Siam and neighbouring 
countries generally turn out, upon close examination, to be 
mere phonetic transcripts of indigenous names, albeit the 
characters employed to represent the latter have been 
systematically selected with a view to convey a meaning 
of some sort—no matter how puerile and absurd—to the 
Chinese reader. Of this artificial, and at the same time 
deceitful, system of transcription we have met with many an 
instance in the course of the present inquiry. I am therefore 
of opinion that in the case in point Ch'ih-Vu is not, in spite 
of the express statement to the contrary, an exception to 
such an almost invariably followed rule. As this term is 
pronounced Ch^eh-PoUy Ch*ak-tu in several Southern Chinese 
dialects, and 8hahii-to in Japanese, I think that I am justified 
in assuming it to be a phonetic rendering of SitJchada, which 
is the name that Sukhothai and its kingdom have borne 
previous to being called Sukhodcq/a. Sukhada must have 
been pronounced Sakkadea, and in syncopated form Sakdea 
or Sakda, by the Mon-Khmer people occupying its territory 
at that period. Having observed that the soil was reddish 
in colour in the neighbourhood of its chief city, the Chinese 
envoys would, according to their peculiar way of thinking, 
transcribe Sakda phonetically in such a manner as to convey 
at the same time the meaning of ‘ Red Earth ’ or ‘ Red 
Soil.’ Thence the origin of the term ChHh-Vu —in reality, 
Ch*ak~tHf, or Shak-t^ou, as it must then have been pronounced. 

At any rate, it plainly follows that at the period in 
question the Chinese envoys sent out to Siam must have 
become acquainted only with the kingdom of Sukhothai and 
Sawankhalok, and with the branch of the Me-Nam River 
that led to it from the gulf. It may he furthermore assumed 
that the term St/dnm, or Siam, had not yet spread as far 
as Sukhothai, since the Chinese envoys are silent about it. 
The conclusion is, then, that at that early period its applica¬ 
tion must have been still circumscribed to the western part 
of Siam, where we have located it. But after A.n. 650 we 
are told that the kingdom of CkHh-Vu broke off into two 
parts, one called lldm or 8km, and the other Lo-huh or 
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Lo-huk ; that the former was barren and unsuitable for 
cultivation, while the latter W'as flat and eminently productive. 
We are thus confronted with two names of kingdoms, 
of which the first is quite plain and represents the term 
Syd 7 na^ while the other requires elucidation, and both need 
to be located. I identify Lo~hnh with Laro or Laho, then 
called Lahot or Laho^ now Lop'haburt {Lavapnrh)} The 
position of this ancient city in the midst of an alluvial plain, 
intersected by numerous creeks and studded with ponds and 
marshes, justifies the identification suggested, and well suits 
the Chinese description. 

As regards or S/m, it represents, according to me, the 

western and northern part of Siam, more mountainous and 
barren. It is here that, as we have shown, the term 
or Bidm most probably originated. Restricted originally 
to the region nearest to the main range {Sydma-lxakd)^ down 
to the Gulf {Sydma-kuta)y it graduall}' extended, eastwards, 
until we find it applied to the whole of Upper Siam, and, 
finall}^, to the entire country. The kingdom of Lavo or 
Lah6 long remained quite distinct under this name. Its 
independence dates exactly from the time that the Chinese 
speak of the separation ; that is, from the end of the seventh 
century or the beginning of the next, when it seceded 
from the State of Sukhothai and Sawankhalok that had 
founded its chief city, Lahd or Lavo, in a.d. 457, or only 
a few years before Dvarapuri or Dvaravati (the 
of Hwen-ts‘ang and Tu-ho-lo-po-ti of I-tsing) was built. It 
is worthy of note that the name of the founder of Lop‘haburi 
is given as Kiilavarnatissa, son of King Kakavatra or 
Kiikavadda, ruling at Taksas^ila in Northern Siam (identified 
by local scholars with Miiang Tiik, north of Raheng), whose 
descendants reigned in Sukhothai. This name, Kakavatra, 
deserves comparison with the term Sydmkak of the Khmer 
inscription, and appears to confirm our location of the people 
so named in the western part of Upper Siam. 

This name is taken from Lahor in India, "which is said to liave t)eeu founded 
of Ruina, and hence named Lohiivara. Lava in Siamese is spelled 
Loby pronounced Lop^h ; hence the name Lop^hahm l (Lop‘ha-purl). 
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During the period Chih-Cheng (a.d. 1^41-68), say the 
annals of the Ming dynasty, the two States o£ Stem and Lo-/iu/i 
were reunited into one single kingdona situated near the sea. 
^his a-lludes to the conquest of those two States carried out 
by King Ranaathibodi I (Ramiidhipati), followed by the 
ounding of Ayuthia, in a,d. 1350, Thenceforward the 
country became known to China as Siem-lo (ig ^), a hybrid 
Chinese combination of the two terms Siem and Lo^hulu 
But m reality^ the country had been formed into a sino-le 
independent kingdom with capital at Sukhothai some one 
hundred years before, that is, in about 12o6-7. 

The conclusion we may elicit from the above remarks is, 
that in origin the name Sydma was restricted to Western 
Siam, and to the southern part of it bordering upon the 
gulf, which formed the territory of the Vijaya Kingdom. 
Though the latter seems, previous to the rise of the Lavo- 
Dvaravatl State in about a.d. 650, to have comprised the 
greatest part of Southern Siam, and the term Syuma to 
have as a consequence already applied to nearly the whole of 
that region, Chinese travellers ignore it, and only appear to 
be acquainted with the eastern branch of the Me - Nam 
River, naming the territory along its banks either ChHh-Pu 
(Sukhada) or To-lo-po-ti (Dvaravati), according as to whether 
it is the upper or the lower part of the river^s course that 
is implied. They become acquainted with the term Siem 
or mien only when Lavo secedes from Sukhothai, forming 
a separate kingdom. The character jf (mien) is said to 
be an imitation of Sydm. I do not reject this view, as that 
character is pronounced stam in Hakka and /isiem in Annamese, 
which latter represents the Khmer form stem still met with 
m some names^ of Kambojan districts, such as Slcm~rdb, 
now Siem’^raf {Sydma-rdstra),^ I submit, however, that the 


I he Lau of Lfiaujf r*hrah Bau^^ and "Wleug Chan also pronounce Sitm 
ill the Khmer style. According to Mr. E. II. Parker the ancient Chinese used 
the character to denote Siam, instead of the modern (see China 
HecteiVy vol. xix, p. 197). According to the “ P'ei-weu Yiiu-fu” (quoted 
by the same authority iu the China vol. xiii, p. 379), “the character 
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flame character Emn in ChineBe means ‘ the s^ 
and is therefore equivalent to the Sansknt-Pali Udaya 
a term which we have met several times m this region, an 
which occurs also in the compound Sukhodaya (Sukha+u aya 
=:'the dawn of happiness’), the later name of Sukhada, 
the ancient capital city of Northern Siam, and, at subsequent 


m is pronounced dan, and is the name of a State of southern barbarians.’* But 
it wiU be seen that this character is practically identical with employed to 
designate the State of Tan, Shan, or Chan (whatever be the correct pronunciation), 
which we have identified with Ptolemy’s Ariaabion in a preceding section. In 
fact, Dr. Birth (in “ China and the Roman Orient,” p. 36, note) points out 
that both the “ Hou.Han-shu ” and the “ Yiin-nan-t'ung-chih ” have 

for the name of that State. It is therefore evident that both Jp and 
rpfei to the same State, and this is vaguely described by Chinese authors as 
being situated “beyond the frontier” and communicating towards the south¬ 
west with Ta Ta^'m (SjTia). As early as a . d . 97 its king, Yung Yu-tiao, is 
represented as having entered into communication with the Chinese Court. & 
most logical location that can be assigned to the Tan or Shan State would thus 
appear to be about the present Shenbo, near Bhamo, where we have placed it. 

But os regards the term m. denoting Siam prop^., and being equivalent to the 
of a later period, it is scarcely probable, although there may be an indirect 
connection between the two terms in the event of both proving traceable to the 
“ Great Black Mountain,” which, it appears, formed the separation between 
Siam and Burma and was in its northern portion called Tama or Tanxasa 
(Ptolemy’s Damasaa Range), while the part of it that stretched towards the Gulf 
of Siam was termed Sydma. Such being the case, the State of Tan or Dan 
of Chinese writers might be identified with Ptolemy’s Land of the Damassai, 
and the 5 ® {^Hsien) of the former with the latter’s Samarade, the Sdmara{ia or 
Sydrnardf/ra of classical literature, 

* This is evidently the region of Stihhada mentioned in the Vi^nn Pura^a 
(Hall’s ed., vol. ii, p. 191) as being ruled over by a king bearing the name of 
Sukhodaya. The Vi?nu Puraoa makes it a division of T/ahfa~dvijja (Bunn^, 
whereas it was situated merely near the borders of the latter- In fact, in the 
Chinese account of the embassy to Ch‘ih~t‘it in a . d . 607—8, Ch*ih~Cu, i.e. 
St 4 hhada, is said to be bounded on the west by the kingdom of To-fo-so or 
P‘o-?o-j»o (see Ma Tuan-lin, op, cit., vol. ii, p, 446), evidently T/ahfa or Da/aasM 
(vide supra, p. 39). As regards the fact ot Sukhothoi being formerly termed 
StiAhada, it is positively proved by the often quoted Peguan work on Gavampati, 
where Sukhothai is referred to (book 1) under the name of Sahhhada-ydma 
(Suhhada~ffrdma), There is, therefore, no further reason against this city, and 
the'countr}’ of which it was the capital, being identified with the Suhhada of the 
Vi^nu Purana and the CA‘iA-i‘« or Shah-Cn of Chinese literature. The name 
of its ancient king, Suhhodaya, is even mentioned in the local chronicles, though 
under the slightly modified and obviously incorrect .forms of Asokadaya and 
Dharnidsokadaya, I have found it stated in a native commentary that from this 
rnler the kingdom and its capital became afterwards known as Sxikhodaya, 
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periods, of the whole country. Hence the character jg 
S^n may have been adopted by the Chinese to designate 
Siam, with the double object in view of giving as faithful 
a transcript as possible of the name Sydm, and of conveying 
at the same time the sense embodied in the term Udaya^ 
forming part of the name of its ^ capital. It follows,' 
therefore, that while the term Syama originated in 
Western Siam, probably from a mountain peak or range 
anciently known as Syama or Syama-kuta (Black Peak), and 
WM at first circumscribed in its application to the States of 
Vijaya and Kaka-raspa or Syamakaka, whence it extended 
eastwards as far as Sukhothai, upon the absorption of the 
eastern portion of the State of Vijaya by that of Lah6 or 
Lop'haburi, towards the end of the twelfth century, the 
term Syama became less common in the southern region, 
remaining in consequence localized almost exclusively to the 
northern. It is then that we first hear of Ssicti and 
Lo-huh ; Rsien being now used in the place of the ancient 
ChH-Vu, and representing therefore the State of Sukhothai- 
Sawankhalok (but with its capital now at Sukhothai) ; 
and Lo-kuh designating the kingdom of Lop^haburi with 
part of the territory of the ancient Vijaya. In a.d. 1256 
the realm of Lop'haburl joined that of Sukhothai in the 
rebellion which resulted in the final emancipation of the 
whole of Lower Siam from the yoke of Kamboja; but 
though nominally recognizing Sukhothai as the paramount 
power, it continued de facto as a comparatively autonomous 
State imtil a.d. 1350. In the mind of the Chinese writers 
of the period the division of the country into the two 
kingdoms of Stem and Lo~huh would therefore still subsist 
during that interval. But in a.d. 1350 King Ramadhipati, 
having made himself master of the Lop^haburl kingdom, 
founded thither a new capital on the site of the ancient 
Lvaravatl, with the style of RTung Devya Rahdp^gura Patara 
Dvdrdvatl Sri Ayuddhyd {vuigo Ayuthyd), formed by the 
union of the name of the old city of Dvaravati once 
existing there with that of the capital of Rama {Ayodkya), 
after whom the king had been titled. We then enter upon 
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the phase of the kingdom of Sieni-lo with capital at Ayuthia, 

as it was known in later times to the Chinese. 

In the opinion of some Siamese scholars, Thaiy the name 
of their race, is derived from Udai (Udaya), either as forming 
part of the name of their ancient and most famed capital, 
Sukhothai, or as a symbol of their rise to a great nation 
with a mighty and vast empire. But this seems hardly 
to be the case, since the term Thai is spread far and 
wide, a long way beyond the limits ever attained by Siam 
proper, and is common to all branches of the race from 
the Tonkin-Annam borders to the outskirts of Asam, and 
from Yunnan to the Gulf of Siam.' Besides, there is so far 
no evidence whatever that the race ever bore the name Udai ; 
and although a people so named {^Ilndei ?) exists up to this 
dav in the Malay Peninsula, it belongs to a different 
ethnical stock, and has nothing to do wdth the Thai.* 


* The derivation from Udatja is accounted for linguistically on the score 
that the th of Thai represents in Sirmicse the Sanskrit and Pali d ; wherefore 
Thai is equivalent to a contraction in this case, it is alleged, of Udaya^ 

Others hold instead that Daya is not a contracted form at all, but a modification 
f)i Jaya or JayiUy meaning ‘victory, victorious.’ Although these views appear 
to he supported to a certain extent by the fact that two ancient kingdoms, those 
ot Snkliouaya aud Vijaya, the names of which embody, respectively, the tenns 
Udaya and Jaya^ existed iu the country', they are nevertheless little worthy 
of consideration, because the term Thai is undouldedly derived from the Siiiitic 
family of languages to which the uational idiom of the Tliai race belongs. As a 
matter of curiosity I shall transcribe here a ydthd from a Pali work composed at 
I.ainp'hiiu in the principality of C‘lneng-mai, in which the term Thai occurs 
under tlie form deyya. The title of tliis extremclv rare work, but recently 
discovered by me in an incomplete form, is Ciimadrvlrahisa, i.e. the story of the 
dynasty of Cumadevi, the first queen of Lampdivin. Its author is a Liiu head- 
priest by the name of Bodhiramsi Mahathern, who lived towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The stanza occurs iu the introdviction aud runs literally 
as follows :— 


“ Carikafn hhilsninritiunam 
Deyya bhosanusurauaiii 
Taiii bhasaih lahukiiiii hoti 
Anurupaiii Jinai'n purl.” 


Tlie purpose is to explain that the Thai language i^Dcyya-bhasii) is far from 
possessing the perfection of the idiom spoken iu Buddha’s native laud (Magadha); 
hciicc the author, ns he goes on to say in the stanza immediately following, 
decided to compose his work in Pali. 


The Orang Udai (//arfei V), called also Oraug Fagos^ inhabiting the border>f 
of the Pahang district, are probably the same, according to Michiho-Maclay, os 
the Orang Snkui-liar or wild Sukni, who are pur sang Melanesians (Negritos), 
bee Micluho-^MacIay’s “ Ethnological Excursions in the JIalay Peninsula,” in 
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In view of these facts I think that we are justified, in tracinfj 
the origin of the term Thai back to the point whence this 
race branched off towards Siam and ]5urma, to lay in both 
the foundations of vast empires; and back to the time 
when, conscious of its greatness and independence, rightly 
considered itself unparalleled among all the serai-barbarous 
populations of Northern Indo-China. Tlie cradle of the 
term Thai must have been, therefore, Southern Yunnan 
or the Northern ^ Shan' States; its initial date, one of 
the very first centuries of the Christian Era. Its meaning 
is ‘ eminent, free from bondage, master, independent/ * 
It is, therefore, a national title more than a tribal name, 
not dissimilar from the epithet which the Iranian 

ancestors of the present Indus adopted for themselves. As 

Journal, Straits Branch, R.A.S., No. 2, p. 220. It would be, however, 
interesting to find out how the term XJdai, if rorrect, came to be given them 

and w'hat it means. As to the Sakai, they appear to belong to a fairer race than 
the Negrito.s. 

This term, in Siamc.se, is, by the Lau or Shans, written and pronounced 
both as Thai and Yat, in a slightly different tone: == Tui ; = Thai. 

The pronunciation Tal is faulty, being due to the practice, with some branches of 
the Lau, of neglecting the aspiration in a.spirated letters, such as M, etc. The 
exact meaning, in both Siamese and Lau, of the term Thai is ‘ a man free from 
bondage, an ascetic, a chief or master.’ The Lau of Cdileng-mai still designate 
their Mahatheras by the title of Chau Thai, i.e. ‘Eminent Master,’ or, in Buddhist 
terminology, Ariya. In Siamese poetry the same terra, Chau Thai, is often 
employed when alluding to the king or to some other e.xalted personage, while 
Ora-ihai is used as a synonym for ‘queen.’ (Here ora, or ara, is a Khmer 
derived word meaning ‘ beautiful.’) A Siamese synonym of Thai is Thai, 
having also the sense of ‘ master, chief, eminent.’ The signification of ‘ free' 
has generally been ascribed to the term Thai, "without, however, accounting for 
it and sbowdng its derivation. 1 think I am correct in sa}'iDg that it and its 
sjmonyms must be traced to the Chinese {ta, tax) = ‘ great, eminent, noble,’ 

and its derivates or correlatives (Pai or tkai), etc. The branch of 

the Thai race that invaded and conquered Asara adopted for their name a Sanskrit 
translation, a little bit intensified, of the national term Thai, and called them- 
.selves Asama (Ahom) or ‘ peerless.’ It therefore appears that the term Thai, 
implying an idea of greatness, superiority, or independence, is not properly 
a name, but a title, which originated with the expai^ion of the race into 
Burma, Aeam, and Siam. 
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the Aryans applied to the conquered trihes of aborigines 
and Turanians the epithet of DasyUt so did the early Lau 
call the former settlers of the countries which they brought 
under subjection by the name of AV/d, ‘ slaves, * bondmen, 
while distinguishing themselves as Thm^ * masters, ‘ freemen, 
in order to mark their independence as well as superiority. 
It is thus by contraposition to the term * slaves,^ 

denoting the conquered race, that the term Thai, originally 
meaning ‘ eminent,’ ‘ great,’ became synonymous with 
‘ master,’ * chief,’ * free.’ 

As regards the term Shan, which the Burmese employ 
to designate people of the Thai race, it is derived from 
Sydma or Siam, and not this from the former, as several 
writers have erroneously supposed. An examination of the 
way it is written in Burmese will at once convince one of 

r 

this. The spelling is (hram or sham), which is pro¬ 

nounced shan. The Q (m) at the end betrays its origin 


from Sydma, as also does the palatal sibilant Q, designed 

to represent the Sanskrit A more correct form is, how- 

r 

ever, {Hsydma, pron. Shydn), which is as faithful 

a transliteration as can be given in Burmese characters of 


the word Sydma. This evidence is, by itself, quite sufiS.cient 
to explode the theory of Siam being derived from Shan ; 
but further proof can be gathered from the languages of 
the neiglibouriug nations, in none of which does a form 
terminated by an n as in the phonetic spelling of Shan 
occur; but all terms given for Siam have a final m. In Mon 

or Taleng, the word for Siam is GCOO {sem) or GOD 
(sem). In Asamese and Kachin it is Sam ; in Malay, Siam ; in 
Lau and Khmer, Siem ; in Cdm, Syam. The Siamo-Malays in 
the Malay Peninsula are called Sam-scun. How could the term. • 
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be derived irom Shan, if in all these languages, including 
the written Surmese, it is spelled with an ?» ? And yet some 
authorities, relying on the fickle basis of mere phoneticism, 
in the most phonetically unreliable of languages, Burmese, 
in which the written words undergo in pronunciation the 
most peculiar alterations, managed to draw the stupendous 
conclusion that Shdn is the original name of the race, 
and that Siam (or, as written and pronounced in Siamese, 
Sydm or Sdydm) is derived from it. This is another 
instance in which Burmese, “as she is spoke,^’ has proved 
to be “ the murderer of history ”; ^ and, considering the 
precarious foundation upon which* the new-fangled theory 
rests, it is a wonder that it could gain favour during the 
last ten years or so without its fallacy being exposed. It 
IS to be hoped that these few remarks will suffice to 
demonstrate its absurdity; while the present researches 
on Ptolemaic Geography—by means of which the antiquity 
of the name of Siam (Syama) could be established, and 
its existence in the region nearest to the Gulf traced back 
to at least the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian Era, that is, to a period when the Thai race had 
scarcely reached the head of the Me-Nam Valley—give that 
quaint theory the coup dc graced 

It is quite clear that Samarade {Sdma-ratthe) designates 
a country and not a town, though Ptolemy presumably 
meant it for the capital of the said country or kingdom. 
Fortunately, we have an identical instance of such synec- 
dochical nomenclature in Siam itself during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the then capital, Ayuthia, 
was not called so by European writers and navigators, 
but the “ City of Siam,” or simply, “ Siam.” We can. 


* “It must always be borne in mind that as regards the Burmese language, 
equally with English, the orthography rather than the pronunciation must be 
taken as a guide, and that phoneticism destroys all the links which bind the 
words now used to those from which they have been derived, and is ‘ the 
murderer of historj*.’ ” (Major Spearman’s “ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol. i, 
p. 142.) 

* For a fuller d^cuasion of this subject I would refer the reader to my articles 
on Shan and Siam” in the jisiatic Quartet'f^ Jieview for January, 1898, and 
Januar}’, 1899. 
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therefore, easily understand how Ptolemy’s misconception 
originated. That Samarade was situated about the head of 
the Gulf of Siam, is shown by the position he assigns to it. 
This we have slightly corrected in latitude, in order to bring 
the town up to the true emplacement it should occupy in 
the deep incavation of the Gulf, which was underrated by 
our authority. Its corrected longitude is 100^ 14 E., 
which is within 10' of the famous Prathom-cedI {Prathama- 
cnityci) in the present province of Nahhon C hai-6il {^NdQuid 
Jaya-sn). I therefore identify Samarade with the ancient 
city that rose around (mostly eastwards of) the Prathom- 

cedI, and which bore, according to local records, the name 

^ _ 

of Sri Vijaya-rdjadhani. 

During a visit that I paid to the place in the Autumn 
of 1895, I noticed ancient remains scattered over a very 
wide area, as well as traces of the moat that surrounded 
the city; and upon this and other evidence I concluded 
that the city must have been some two miles in extent. The 
most important monuments to be seen within its compass 
are two ancient stupas, one but recently repaired and built 
up in the shape of a gigantic spire, called the Prathama- (or 
Bandama-) ceti ; and the other still in a comparatively good 
state of preservation, named the Phrah Th6}i {^Vrah^ or Vara 
Bona) pagoda. The latter owes its name to a tradition, to 
the effect that the golden bowl (dona or drona) which served 
to measure Buddha’s relics after his death was brought 
here from India by a monk, and enshrined with a few of 
the sacred relics in this stupa, purposely erected for their 
reception.' The date of erection of this monument is, 
according to native records examined by me, the year 


^ This is a tradition trausplanted here from India. The Drona or ^umbhdn 
stupa built by the Brahman Drona over the vessel wherewith he measured the 
reliw of Buddha, wa-s, according to General Cunningham (“Ancient Geogr. 

Buddhist Period, pp. 441-2), at Deghwara, a short distance to tne 
south-west of VaiSali, in Imlia, where it was seen by Hwen-tsang in a.d. 637, 
or only nineteen years previous to the building of the Dona stupa m Siam. "We 
may conclude, therefore, that the golden vessel enshrined in the latter was but 
an^ imitation or a supposed copy of the one used by Drona. I was assured that 
up to a few years ago a brass tacsimilo of the original vessel was still preserved 

in the ffuhd OT chamber at the top of the stupa ; but nothing of the kind is now 
to be seen there. ® 
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1199 of the Buddhist Era, or a.d. 656; and its founder 
was a king by the name of Indra-raja. The original 
Prathama-cetl, so called from, its being the first erected 
in that neighbourhood, must be of a still earlier date; but 
it was afterwards rebuilt several times. In the excavations 
that were made in about 1857 about the Pratharaa-ceti for 
the erection of the new structure, were discovered two 
terra-cotta tablets inscribed with the I^e dhammd ” gdthd in 
Pali, in characters of a type between the Veiigl and Western 
Calukya of Southern India, and 'which therefore I judge 
to belong to the sixth or seventh century. Inscriptions in 
similar characters were discovered both on stone slabs and 
tiles at other places in the neighbourhood of the Prathama- 
ceti. These epigraphic records, besides disclosing to us the 
quarter whence Indu civilization and literature were brought 
over to this part of Siam, make it evident that Buddhism 
had by that time obtained there a firm footing, as is con¬ 
firmed shortly afterwards by the accounts of Chinese monks 
and travellers, especially of I-tsing, as far at least as the 
neighbouring territory of Dvaravati is concerned.^ 

The position of the Prathom-cedi as determined by 
Mr, McCarthy, Superintendent of the Boyal Siamese 
Survey Department, is (centre of pagoda spire) long. 
100° 3' 46'^ E. and lat. 13° 49' 7", As the city of Sri 
Vijaya extended mostly to the eastw^ards of it, we see that 
the corrected position obtained by us, long. 100° 14' E., 
is within about 10' of the truth. The place can now’ be 
reached through a recently dug creek leading to it from 
the Tha-Chin Biver, just about ten miles long; it is, 
however, possible that at the period we treat of, the river 
not only flowed close by the town, but that the sea was 
not distant from it. The city must have been situated, 
in a word, at what was at the time the embouchure 
of the Tha-Chin River, and the head of the Gulf of 

* Vide E. Chavannes’ “Religieux Eminents,’* etc. (Paris, 1894), p. 69, where 
we are told of a lad from Thanh-boa, in Annam, who came to Dvaravati with 
bis relatives, and there entered the priesthood. This must have happened cirea 
A.D. 630-40. 
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Siam withal. It must soon, have become an emporium 
of trade, the only one that Siam possessed for several 
centuries; until in the course of time, political events 
combined with the shifting of the river away from the 
town, and the rise of the rival emporium of Dvaravatl on the 
neighbouring branch of the river—which, from being more 
favourably situated, attracted most of the trade—^led to its 
decline. The ruin of Sri Vijaya became complete through 
an irruption of the Burmese under Anuruddha or some of 
his successors in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
The city was now abandoned as a capital in favour of 
Bandhuma-purl, the name of which was not long afterwards 
changed into Suvarna-purl, mdgo Sup*han. Thus ended 
the fortunes of what was, beyond doubt, the oldest city 
of Southern Siam. The lithic records discovered there 
had already proved its antiquity up to the sixth or seventh 
century. Thanks, however, to the mention that Ptolemy 
makes of this place under the name of Samarade, we have 
not only been enabled to trace its existence back to at least 
the beginning of the second century a . d ., but also to 
establish for the name of its territory, St/Cmia or Sdma- 

antiquity which it would have been otherwise 
impossible to demonstrate. 

The inscriptions of Campa make rather an early 
mention of a country by the name of Vijaya, This, 
Ayraonier identifies, though doubtfully, with Phan-thit 
on the Cocbin-Chinese coast. But I think it probable 
that the State of SrT Vijaya Rajadhani alluded to above 
IS meant. Its people may have been anciently known as 
Vijayas^ as I already suggested in a former chapter; and 
the terms TJdaya {Iludei ? = It] ay a y Hrdayay or Ldai ?), 
and lestai, may as well be connected with them. 

Pagrasa (No. 93). 

This is undoubtedly the district now called Miiang Krat, 
the chief village of which has a longitude of 102® 30' E. 
and a latitude of 12° 12 N. The ancient settlement was 
probably situated a little further to the north-east on the 
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principal branch of the Thung*yai River, at the mouth of 
which the sea forms a deep inlet now shallowed by mud banks, 
but certainly practicable for large vessels in the early days. 
Though pronounced Krat or Krdt, the name of the district 
is written with a final s. thus : Wras or K 7 *d!(a. In the 
early days it evidently was preceded by the syllable Bd^ 
which occurs as a prefix to many place-names in ancient 
Sambojan territory.^ In modern Khmer Bd^ like the Mala}'’ 
Ba\ means a * father,* but it is also employed in the sense 
of * chief,* * chief of a herd,* and * great.* In Rahnar 
and some other dialects of the semi-wild tribes of Kamboja 
Bd or Bah means the embouchure of a river and also 
a confluent, thus corresponding in sense to both the modern 
Khmer words Beam or Plem (river-mouth) and Bek 
(confluent). As IKrdt is situated near the embouchure 
of the Thhng-yai River, we may easily conclude that it 
was in the early days called Bd-kras or Bd-krds, i.e. ^ the 
Ki'as Mouth [village].* Otherwise, as there may have 
been two villages both named Krdty the greater of the two 
. may have been distinguished as Bd-krds, i.e. ‘ Great Krat ’ 
or the * chief Krat village.* As it is possible that Bd had 
in the old times a sound approaching to Pd^ we have in 
either of the interpretations ofiered above the equivalent of 
Ptolemy’s Pagrasa. The earliest mention I can find of Kriit 
is in the collection of Siamese laws called P^Iu'ah Thamnuh. 
dated a . d . 1611. The whole district is archaeologically 
unexplored. That it should be is shown by the results 
already obtained in the adjoining province of Chanthabun 
[Candanapurna^ or Candanapurt)^ where stelae bearing in¬ 
scriptions in Sanskrit and Khmer referred to the tenth 
century have been discovered. 

Sobanos or Sobanas River (Nos. 94, 183). 

I am strongly inclined to identify this stream with the 
Kaphong Som or Soma River, which debouches in the Gulf 
of Siam through a large estuary situated in long. 103° 38', 

* in Bd~Sak or Pa~Sak {vide supra, p. 1G6), wliich is a taponjTnic of 
the same class of Pagrasa {lSd~Kras or Va^KrCts). 
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lat. 10° 53', and is j)erhaps the most important watercourse 
on this coast. From the name of the district in which it 
flows, it may have been termed Somanadi or designated 
by some other similar name represented by Sobanos. The 
word Suvarna has been suggested, and on this score 
McCrindle attempts to identify it with the Sup‘han River. 
But we have shown above (p. 190) that Sup‘han was called 
Bandhuma-pura in its early days ; and it is very doubtful 
whether it existed at all at the period with which we are 
concerned. Moreover, the great difference in positions 
between the two streams makes that identification un¬ 
tenable. It is quite evident that Sobanos represents some 
term like SobhanOi Sumdnasay or, in the vernacular form, 
Somanas, Saiivarna or Sovanna offer perhaps less probability. 
On this ground, and on account of the beautiful scenery, 
praised by several travellers,^ for which the banks of the 
Kampot River are justly celebrated, I was led to identify the 
Sobanos with this stream in the tables. But the Kampot being 
but a small watercourse, I now^ think that the Kap'hong 
Som River has greater claims in every way to obtain the 
preference. It moreover occurs to me that this stream 
must be the Shu-ckiang or Shu River mentioned in the 
accounts of Chinese travellers (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 477) as flowing through a State named after it and 
situated to the west of C/nni'Ia. Shu means ‘ red,’ beinar 
thus equivalent to the Sanskrit Sona ; but more likely it 
is intended here to simply represent the first syllable of 
Sohhmia or SomaiiaSy the name of the Kaphong Som 
River. However it be, the Shu~chi(ing State becomes 
identical with the Kap*hong Som District, and the stream 
flowing through it with the Shu-chim%g of the Chinese and 
Ptolemy’s Sdbanos or Sobanas. 

Fithonobaste, a mart (No. 95). 

This is I*((}ithQ,i^}iiQ,s or licinthHi-'iniiSy usually spelled 
PonUay~m4ccs in French maps, and corrupted into P^hutthai- 

1891^^^ Second Empire cu Indo-Chiue.” p. 387 ; Paris, 
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(or Buddai) ~mds in Siamese. Banthdi-mds is a compound 
Kliraer term, meaning ‘ golden walls.* But both its 
component words are derived from Sanskrit, Banthdi being 
the Sanskrit bhikti == Pali hhitti = * wall,* and vids the 
Sanskrit mdsa or nidksika ~ Pali indsa = ‘ gold,* ‘ golden.* 

It has always been, up to the last century, the most 
important emporium of Kamboja, the landing-place of all 
political and religious missions despatched from times 
immemorial to the country of the Khmers, Buddhism 
and its Scriptures are said to have been, through its channel, 
introduced to this people—as at Tathon in Pegu—from 
Ceylon by the famous divine Buddhaghosa, in 415 a.d. 
But this, of course, is a mere myth.* 

Banthai-miis is situated in the centre of the district of 
the same name, some forty miles up the river, debouching 
at HatTen, which was its port, known to Ptolemy as Akadra, 
and to the Arab navigators as Kadmnj\ 

Its position is almost exactly due north of Hatlen, in 
long. 104° 29' E. and lat. 10° 52' 30". Its territory is 
conterminous with those of Trang (Drang) and Biiti, and 
notorious for important ruins, some of which, like those 
of Payahkar, to the east of Banthai-mas, claim an antiquity 
of no less than twelve or thirteen centuries. It is certain, 
however, that a full exploration of this and neighbouring 
districts will reveal more ancient remains, as the name 
Banthai-maS appears in the earliest accounts of the country. 
Thirty-four inscriptions are mentioned by Bergaigne as 
having been found in the province of Trang alone. 

The Banthai-maiS River has communicated with the Piisak 
or Posterior Me-Khong River at Chaudoc {Ch6~dok) by the 
canal of Vinh-te since a.d. 1820, the date at which this 
canal was dug. But at a more remote period it is certain 
that a branch (the westernmost one) of the Me-Khdng flowed 

. * This legend is thus referred to in the Introduction to the “ Northern Annals *’ 
of Siam : “ In the year 959 ( =: a.d. 415) of the Buddhist Era, Buddhaghosdearya, 
having completed the translation of the Commentaries to the Holy Scriptures in 
Lanka, took "with him an emerald statue of Buddha, which was preserved there, 
and embarked, but his ship was blown bv a tempest to the mouth of the Banthoi- 
ind/ River.’* ^ 
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through the territory now intersected by the canal, as 
evidenced by the fact that up to the present day tbe country 
along the banks of the latter is low and swampy. This arm 
of the Me-Khong must bave been, therefore, the earliest 
and shortest route to P'hnom - p*hen and former capitals 
of Kamboja from the west. An alternative river route to 
Kamboja was by the Pa^ak branch of the Me-Khong; 
but this was often unsafe, owing to the shoals and sand¬ 
banks which skirted the approaches to the delta and 
the intricacies of the channels which gave access to it. 
Hence this route scarcely appears to have been used in 
the early days, and we always hear of Banthai-ma^ and its 
port at the mouth of the stream, called Pdk~nqm (or Pie^n) 
Banthdi-mdky as the entrepot excellence of Kamboja. 

One of the first maps where Panthai-ma§ appears is 
that of Siam by Robert, a.d, 1751, which notes it down 
as Pontiano. In modem maps this mart is almost in every 
instance omitted. The Pavie map, 1894, has in its place 
“ Touk-meas,” an evidently corrupt reading. The reason 
is that Panthai-mas itself has long ceased to be of any 
importance, while the harbour of Hatlen had to be 
abandoned from over one hundred years ago, when the 

and the canal of Vinh-te fell into the hands 
of the Annamese. Kampot then rose into favour as the 
only port of Kamboja, merchandise being thence carried 
overland to P‘hnom-p‘hen and TJdong. But now Kampot 
harbour also became, in its turn, silted up, and inaccessible 
to vessels of even moderate draft. 

Turpin,^ who mentions Panthai-ma^ under the name of 

commerce y est entierement tomb4, 
depuis qu’il a ^te ravage en 1717 par les Siamois.” 
Crawfurd^ repeats the same story, and calls the place 
Po-tai-mat. The Siamese Annals say nothing of this beyond 
that a naval force of Annamese (or Cochin-Chinese) was, in 


naturelle du Royaume de Siam,” toI. ii, p. 397; Faria, 
Londo? ^“o. ““ Siam,” etc., vol.- ii, p. 234; 
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1710, met by a Siamese fleet at the mouth of the P'hutthai- 
raa^ (Banthai-mas) River; and that an ignominious defeat 
was inflicted on the Siamese fleet under P‘hya Kosa, who 
was afterwards condemned to make good the value of the 
vessels and material of war lost by him. This same fact 
is placed in the Khmer chronicles and Annamese records 
in 1719, which is undoubtedly the correct date. It is, 
therefore, difficult to understand how the Siamese, being 
worsted at the mouth of the river, could destroy Panthai- 
mad, which is about one day*s journey up the stream. 
The place attacked was in reality Hatlen, which was 
defended by its governor and founder; a Chinaman named 
Mak'kii, to whose generalship the brilliant defeat of the 
rival force must be ascribed.^ 


Akadra, a town (No. 96). 

Yule rightly identified this city with the Kadranj of the 
Arabs, but he located it at Ohanthabun, further up the 
eastern coast of the Gulf. It corresponds instead, as I have 
shown, to Hatien harbour, called also Kankao, within the 

island of Koh Tron. The position of Hatien, at the 

mouth of the Panthai-mad stream, is long. 104° 25' E., 

lat. 10° 22' N. It is now inaccessible to vessels of even 

moderate draught, whereas in former times it was an 
excellent harbour.^ There is, however, good anchorage 


* See “ Gia-dinh Thung-chi,” AubarePe trails., p. 283, where it is positively 
stated that P*hya Ko^a took and ravaged Hatien. The destruction of his fleet, 
however, is here ascribed to a dreadful tempest which swept the harbour and 
submerged the Siamese ships. In the account of the reor^nization of Kamboja 
effected by King Narai Ramathibodi (Narayana Ram^hipati) in a.d. 1795, 
I find that P‘hiiuhai-ma$ was assigned to the department of P*hiaya Yamaraja, 
Minister of Police (or Mayor of the Metropolis), and that its Governor had the 
title of P'hraya Yodhedhipati. Before that period Panthai-m^ had been in the 
hands of the Annamese, from whom P*hya Tak, the gallant soldier-king of Siam, 
had wrested it for a moment in a.d. 1771. For Panthai-maJy the city, as well 
as the whole of its district, formerly extending down to the coast in the present 
provinces of Pdam and Trang, must be understood. 

® The term Satien is Annamese, and was given to the district after 1715, when 
Mak-ku became its governor. Prior to that period the territory on the right 
bank of the river formed part of the Banthu-ma6 province, while that on the 
left hank belonged to the district of Trang. Near the mouth of the river, and 
on the site of the present town of Hatien, stood a village, said in the “ Gia-dinh 
Thung-chi” (p. 21) to have been vulgarly called Man-kham by the Khmeis and 
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outside in the bay during both monsoons. I selected as 
a base point the actual anchorage of ships during the south¬ 
west monsoon, which is in front of Hatlen, in long. 104° 21, 
seeing that this position gave the best results and was most 
likely the site that Ptolemy had in mind. I am not i^repared 
to maintain that ships in Ptolemy'*s time cast anchor at 
this point during the same season, the most favourable 
for them to proceed up to China, instead of entering the 
river; but I preferably adopted the position in the bay, 
because I believe this is meant and not the city. In fact, 
the bay was evidently named after the island Koh Tron, 
the longitude (central) of which is 104° E, It may be that 
Ptolemy made a slight error in the position of this island, 
and placed it too close to the coast, so as to make the 
centre of the intervening bay result in long, 104° 21', 
where the actual anchorage is. However this he, the 


I**huon-thaiih by the Anuamese. According to the same work (pp. 22 and 270)» 
the surrounding territory was, however, k^o^^^l as the p^hn (district) of Sai'^uiat, 
or Sat-inai-p'hii (i.e. P*hutt?ia\-uiat^‘ or Banthai-mds). At that village of 
fllan-khani began and ended, after the lapse of over one century, the fortunes 

of the Mak ( ^) family, represented at first in the person of the famed 

Atak-kii. This enterprising Chinaman hailed from Lei-chou, on the homonymous 
peninsula, Kiiang-tung province, where ho was horn in 1658. Unwilling to 
submit to the rule of the newly established and unpopular Alanchu dynasty of the 
Ts*ing, he emigrated to Kamboja in 1681, and shortly afterwards settled at 
hlan-Khani. There he took up the management of a gambling farm, and engjiged 
in trading speculations which soon enriched liim. He founded several villages 
both on the coast and on Koh Tron Island. At last he was appointed governor 
of the district by the Aunainese in 1715, ns above stated. Thenceforward the 
process of murdering the old Khmer toponymy of the district, setting up in its 
stead a new-fangled and often nonsensical Amiamesc nomenclature, commenced. 
In homage to a popular belief—presumably a tradition handed down from the old 
Indu settlers that a river-deity or genius (in Chinese Jlsien^ in Aunamese Xie»\ 
was wont to travel up and down the Banthui-niils River, the district was nanieu 


Sa-tien (in Chinese ^ ||||, ITo-hsien)^ i.e. ‘territory of the river-genius’ 

(“ Gia-dinh Thung-chi,” p. 21). The river itself was, however—for what 
re^on it does not transpue—rochristened f>6ng Vhih-ti, i.e, ‘ Yiuh-te River ’ 
(ibid., pp. 279 f., 248-9). Mak-kii, after an eventful life, died in 1736 at the 
respectable age of 78. His elder sou Mak-ton succeeded him, receiving his 
0 icial appointment in 1737. Having proceeded to Bangkok at the request of 
mg I hj^ii Takj W’ho afterwards had him cast into prison, he committed suicide 
lere in 1781 (ibid., p. 47). His natural son Sank became governor in 1788 
(P- 61), but died soon afterwards (iroo). Mak-kong-btnh, the latter’s brother, 
was then appointed by the king of Siam to fill the post (p. 63). Having held it 
short time he was in his turn carried off by sickness, and with him 
en c le ad\enturou3 career of the Mak family. Siamese governors were hcncc- 
fioc* ^PP^Dted {1802-3). As regards the term Kankao, sometimes used to 
designate Haticn, I was so far unable to obtain any detailed information. 
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position, 1 adopted is sensibly correct within 4, and thus 
formed, as it was shown in the preceding section, a capital 
base point from, which to work out nearly the whole of 
Ptolemj^'s trans-Gangetic Geography. 

have met with other instances in Ptolemy of 
a locality on the mainland being named from an island 
opposite it. Among such I may mention the Katabeda 
River (No. 44), so named by Ptolemy after the opposite 
island of Kutubdia. In the present case it appears quite 
possible that the bay and the present site of Hatlen were, 
by navigators in Ptolemy^s time, designated after the 
island which formed for them a landmark in directing 
their vessels thereto. As regards the name of the island, 
however, I am not sure whether it has been given to 
it independently of any locality on the inaiiiland, or 
with reference to the province of Trang', which in the old 
times extended down to the coast of Hatlen, in wljat is 
now the territory of another district named Peitm or Plcu/y 
which means simply ‘mouth’ (of the river), or estuary. 
Koh Tron is now variously styled in the maps lio/j Dot 
and P^hu~TCi(ok. The former is its Siamese and the latter 
its Annumese name. Crawfurd says that JCoh Ddt in 
Siamese means ‘ the far island,’ this denomination being 
in “ reference to its relative distance, compared to othei 
islands, from the coast of Ivamboja. ’ * I very much doubt 
that such an interpretation can be put upon tlie word Dot 
in Siamese. The only meanings known to me are, us 
a verb, ‘ to jump,’ and as an adjective, ‘ single, alone. 
The last, interpretation is the only possible one, though 
it does not clearly appear why it should be applied, since 
there are other islands l^'ing close by. I therefore doubt 
whether Dot is a Siamese term at all. Crawluid who, 
by the way, has made a minute survey of the island, of 
which he gives a good description—proceeds to say that 
its Khmer name is ICoh-trolf which means the shuttle 
island,’ on account of its peculiar shape. This second 


‘ Op. cit, vol. i, p. 99. 
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interpretation is more reliable than the preceding; and 
the name trol here, also pronounced tron^ reminds one of 
trasaray the Sanskrit name for a shuttle, and of its Malay 
derivate toraJi. But the correct Khmer term for island is 
ka, a contraction of the Moil t^ka or Vka ; hence we may 
understand how from Ka~tron or Ka-dron could originate . 
the Arabic form Kadranj or Kedrendj ; and from Ka'‘trol or 
Ka~drol the readings Quadrolf^ Co-trol, Corol^ etc., which we 
find in most books of travel and maps of the past centuries. 
An index to the importance in which the island and its 
harbour were held by navigators, is the fact that it is one 
of the very first localities mentioned in the earliest maps of 
Indo-China. W^e find it jQoted as Coroll in the Portuaruese 
(anonymous) map of about a.d. 1550, preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris; as Carol in another map 
of 1580; Coral in Mercator^s Chart of the 1613 edition; 
Carol again in Janssonius’ Atlas, 1638 ; Caxol in the historic 
Atlas of Gueudeville, 1713-1719. In the latter an in¬ 
scription is added saying: “ Isle peupl^e de Cochinchinois 
P‘ le bois d^Aigle.'’ It next appears in the map appended 
to Mandelslo s work as Corot \ and in PoberCs map of Siam, 
1/51, as Caicol." In some of the maps just referred to occurs 
the name Tarnova (or Tarisana)^ Tar nano ^ and Tarrana^ which 
must be identified with the province of Trang (^Drang) on 
the same coast. Trang in modern Khmer is the name for 
the Co) ypha Taliera palm, the Sanskrit and Pali Tall ; hence 
I hardly think that there can be any connection between the 
piesent name of the island, Tron or Trolj and Trang y or 
e\en Tally supposing that the Sanskrit term for the Taliera 
palm was also used to designate that district on the mainland 
in the place of the native Trang. Such, however, may not 
have been the case in the earlier days, when the island— 


2 Tun’iu. op. cit., vol. ii, p, 398. 

to the^fir-a* voTmiip* PuhUshed by Mr. Gabriel Marcel in the introduction 

“Siani Ancien ” ; but the identification 
other names in thn {Cnyol, Corol, etc.) was, as in the case of most 

Marcel in In'; r^mn given up in utter despair. Tlie cartographer 

1595/whero the'single name 

lead ii cst diffioilc <fc ^ 
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whether already hearing or not its present name of -ffh- Tvol or 
Koh~Tron —may also have been called by the natives either 
Ka^Trang or Ka~Drang in reference to the Trang District 
lying opposite to it on the mainland. To navigators, so 
little apt to make subtle distinctions in foreign nomen¬ 
clatures, TTiz- 7rang and Ti'dng were of course the same, and 
thus they came to use the name of the island to indicate 
both the harbour and the mainland behind it, which became 
thenceforward known to them as J^udruug, Shrfrfl, j^kddt etc. 
Similar toponymies seem to have been common in Further 
India in the past; in fact, beside many places known to 
this day as Trong, Trang, etc., we had Ya~katra in Java, the 
former name of Batavia, or at any rate of the stream flowing 
past its territory; and Ptolemy mentions another Akadra 
among the interior towns of the Sinai (No, 128), which I have 
since located in Kwaug-tung, on the site of the ancient district 
of Chung-su (in Annamese Trung~tuk), the present Ch ing- 
yiian. Abu Zaid places Kedrendj, Kadranj, or Kadrenge^^ 
within ten days’ navigation of BHaniah, a place which 
I have identified with the Tamamk, or TJjong Tanah, of the 
Malays,2 the JH Si {Tan-tna-hsi \ in Hakka, T^am-ma- 
aiak) of the Chinese,and the Tamus, or Tamaras, promon- 
torium of Strabo, Mela, etc., commonly called Samara after 

the fifth century.^ 


1 Reinaud’s “Relations des voyages,” etc., t, i, p. 18; and Renaudot s 

“ Anciennea Relations des Indes et de la Chine, p. 13. 

2 See Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” pp. 42-4 (Loudon ed. of 182^. 

3 Noted thus in tlie Clunese map, probably of the fourteenth centuiy, |)ublishe<l 

by Phillips in the Journal, China Branch of the It.A.S., new senes yol. ijn ^ 
left unidLtilled in the commentary to the same, p. 39. An inspection ot that 
man will readily convince anyone of the correctness ot my identiticatioii. m - 
ina^hsi is there^ noted on the mainland within Singapore island, just the 

Tantasak of the Malay Annals is represented to have J 

also stood the Bctnmah of the Arab navigators. Close 

Tan~nui’hti the Chinese map has Ta-ua-clC%-hm, a place which must be the 

K/ontf (Cape) rano/t of the Malays. , , « i,* ♦ U 

* Bee Santarem, “ Essai sur I’histoire de la Cosmographie, etc., t. ii, 
T, 34^0 n quoting from Gosselin, iii, pp. 188-9. The name Tamarm ^er> 
fikelv reprekmts the Sanskrit tamaram, meamng ‘gold ; hence its connection 
the^ Malay Peninsula and the island of Khrysc. A similar term, tan^a 
means ‘ tin- or ‘ lead’ ; but I do not think that such a construction could bo 
nut upon the name of tlie Tamanis promontory, as Kalah-bar, the country of tin, 
Tas further up the peninsula. The first syllable Be of Behonah is, however, 
distinctly Mon ; and, like in other names of the Be or Be class, such as BSsynga, 
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BHumah was either the present Singapore island or the 
opposite mainland, forming the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula, where the embouchure of the Johor River is 
situated. It was, more likely than not, the name of the 
present Johor district, known later on and up to a couple 
of centuries ago as Tfjong Tanah. From this district and 


the river flowing through it, the name BHumah spread to 
the surrounding territory and islands; and up to this date 
it survives in the neighbouring islets of Batara and Bentan 
on the other side of the Singapore Straits. I cannot here 
go into further particulars on the sea-route of the Arab 


navigators of the ninth century, which I have now succeeded 
in fixing with unerring precision; suffice it to say that the 
distances of ten days’ sailing given by Abu Zaid between 
Betumah and Kadranj on the one hand, and Kalah-bur and 
Betumah on the other, represent exactly the average time 
employed nowadays by sailing crafts in proceeding from 
Singapore to Ilatien and from Takopa to Singapore respec¬ 
tively , and are, as may be ascertained on any modern map, 
within a few miles equivalent. The same may be said of 
the distance between the kingdom of Komar (west coast of 
Kamboja) and that of Zabedj (Sri Bhoja or Palembang in 
Sumatra), equally estimated at ten days. 

At KccUendj^ continues Abu Zaid, the vessels can obtain 
res 1 water, and there is a high mountain whereto slaves 

and often flee for refuge. The high mountain 

ere alluded to is very likely the well-known P'hmm 


Berabonna, etc., it stands for ® Bi, a river. Therefore Bu-Uimah would 

ThetLr il""' =• River > or • River of the Rook’ (ef. Taai,,*). 

known from ^ Kiver, or rather Creek, well 

prrhljTe -‘-e; hnt more 

Tamasx or T" - t* latter may have been termed Tammaj 

Toe,as, or Tamra alter some one of the homonymons strenms in India, mi-li 

W^ch^ 1 (Chavannes, op. cit, p. 42). 

P- 2«1) or 7u7t' (n? Ptt. «« China Beniau,, vol. «i. 
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Dcitui'ci^ or ^ Elephant Range/ rearing its summit up to 
a height of over 3,000 feet near Kampot, to the north-west 
of Hatlen. The Bach~ina mountain, westwards of Hatien, 
is referred to in the Gia-dinh Thuug-chi ** (p. 273) as 
having been of yore a refuge for bands of dacoits. Good 
water is plentiful on jS^orth Pirate Island (Isle du Pic) in 
the ba}^ near to which there are good anchorages in both 
monsoons ; and several fresh-water streams are to be found 
on Koh Tron itself. 

Masaudi, we have seen, calls his fifth sea by the name 
of Kedrendj or Kerdendj, a term which Rein and thinks ^ 
was given to it after the port of Kedrendj mentioned by 
Abu Zaid at Avhich the Arab vessels touched on their way 
to China. This is quite possible, although, as I have shown 
above (p, 164), Kerdendj as the name of a sea may be an 
Arab travesty of Ksirodn^ Kadurani^ or some such terra. 

Kedrendj, Kadranjy or Akadra, was undoubtedly part of the 
kingdom of Kumdra^ or Komar^ of the Puranas and Abu 
Zaid, which we have located at the south-western extremity 
of Karaboja. Our reason for holding so is, that Abu Zaid 
speaks of Komar as being situated on the mainland, “on 
the side which faces towards the countrv of the Arabs,” ® 
which shows that it extended from the alluvial plain of the 
Me-Khong delta, now ending at Cape Khmau, or Kumarl, 
up the western coast of Karnboja or eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Siam ; and that it must have included, at least 
at some time or other, the province of Trang, with perhaps 
Payahkar or Panthai-mas as its capital. The position of 
the two places just named is in accord with that of the 
residence of the king of Komar, located by Abu Zaid at 
one dav*s distance from the seaboard, on a fresh-water 
stream. Another particular which, goes to confirm our 
location of the Komar kingdom and its capital, or at least 
principal port, is the reference to the “ aloes surnamed 
al‘komdri” as one of the chief products of the country. 
Kiimdri is one of the Sanskrit names for aloes; but here 


‘ Op. cit., “ Discours preliminairc,” p. xe. 
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aloexylon, lignum-aloes, or eagle-wood, is meant, and. this, 
we have seen above, is one of the productions for which 
Koh Tron and the neighbouring mainland, have always been 
renowned. But if any further proofs were needed to 
justify our location of the kingdom of Komar on the sea- 
coast extending from Kampot to Cape Kamboja (Khmau), 
we might refer to a very conclusive passage of Masaudi,' 
to the effect that the inhabitants walk for the most part 
barefooted, on account of the great number of mountains 
that cover the country, of rivers that intersect it, and 
of the small number of plains and plateaus.** This 
passage luminously demonstrates that the hilly coast about 
Koh Tron Bay is meant, and not the lowlands lying further 
to the south-east, towards the Me-Khong delta. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the kingdom of Kumara 
of the Puranas, and of Komar of the Arab navigators and 
geographers, embraced the western seaboard of Kamboja 
and had as a centre the province of Trang, with Koh Tron 
Bay or the mouth of the present Hatien River as its principal 
port, and Panthai-mas or Payahkar for its capital. 

Some further information on this long-forgotten kingdom 
may be gleaned from Chinese sources. Ma Tuan - lin 
mentions,^ among the Kambojan States that sent tribute to 
China in a.d. 638 a kingdom of or Chiu-tno (in 

Cantonese Kau-mo^ or KUiu-jno — KiimUy Koma^ Khoma)^ the 
ruler of which .bore the name of Shih~H Cbiu~mo {Sri Kuma), 
On the other hand, the Annals of the T‘ang dynasty appear 
to state that Chhi-hty when subject to Fu-nanf was also 
known as Kih-mieh? I am inclined to believe that in both 
instances the kingdom of Kumara or Komar referred to 
above is meant, Chen-la being a somewhat elastic term 
which, merely designating at first the low and marshy 
region of the delta, was afterwards employed by the Chinese 
in a much wider sense so as to include under it not onlv 


Reinaud, op. fit., t. ii, p. 49,.n. 177. The trauslatious of this uml other 
pateage.s (piotcd from Reinand’s work are my own 
- Op. fit., vol. ii, p. 461. 

T quoted in Des Michels* “ Annalcs Impurialcs de I'Annam,” 

fasc. Ill, p. 191, 1 
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S^h-mieJi or Komar, but the whole of Kamboja. The reason 
for this extended application of the term Chen~Ia is perhaps 
to be found in. the very probable circumstance that, as we 
shall hereafter show, it was from the region of the delta, 
or from its two districts denominated Jaia or Jalada 
{Chen-la) and K^umdra (Komar) that the movement of 
conquest and unification of Kamboja under the rule of 
a single king had its inception. With the progressive 
march of that conquest the term Chen~la acquired a wider 
meaning, and whereas in the first instance the Chinese who 
became acquainted with the portion of the delta which 
bordered on the Gulf of Siam promiscuously applied that 
denomination to both Jalada and Kumara, thus making 
Chhi~la synonymous with J^ih-mieh^ they included in the 
sequel, under the same term, also the tract of country 
brought under subjection by the original kings of Komar; 
so that Cken-la now became the Chinese designation for the 
whole region, which had meanwhile been locally styled the 
‘ kingdom of Kamhujd* 

Concerning the origin and history of the kingdom of 
Komar, I find it stated in the Talaing hook of Gavampati 
Thera, already quoted in a preceding section, that after 
three hundred complete years from Buddha*s Nirvana (or 
about B.c. 243) a capital city was founded near the Hamm- 
giri Mountain in Kamboja, which became known as Khoma- 
nagara. Here reigned a king of the Khom race, Khoma-rdja 
by name, who greatly favoured Buddhism and made it 
flourish in his States. After nine hundred years from 
Nirvana (or about a.d. 357) the dynasty founded by Khoma- 
raja came to an end, and a new one was started headed by 
an Adharmika or impious king, who extirpated the Buddhist 
religion from his dominions. This iast statement perfectly 
agrees with I*tsing*s information that in Kamboja there 
was no Buddhism left in his time (a.d. 671—695), although 
that faith had formerly flourished there, its decline being 
caused by a wicked king who expelled and exterminated all 
members of the Buddhist brotherhood.^ 


* Sec Takakusu, op. cit., p. 12. 
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The advent of this impious ruler appears to coincide with 
the rise of the dynasty headed by Srutavarman, and 
mentioned in the Paksl-cham-krong inscription of a.d. 94T,^ 
which substituted for Puddhisin the worship of Brahmanic 
deities and claimed descent from a Kambu Svayambhuva, 
a sort of Manit, from whom the country was afterwards 
named the Land of Kambu ” and Kambuja or Kamboja. 
A king of this dynasty, or at any rate of one of its 
branches, was Isiinavarman, who reigned in a.d. 626. Ho 
is known to have established his capital at Isdna-pura 
[mentioned by both Hwen-ts‘ang (a.d. 629—645) and I-tsing 
(a.d. 671—695)], and to have conquered and annexed Fu-nan 
in A.D. 627. As we shall see directly, Isana-pura was very 
likely situated on the Trang territory ; hence the State of 
which it was the capital must have been the kingdom of 
Kumiira or Komar. But after the conquest of Fu-nan and 
many other States mentioned in Chinese records as having 
been annexed by the king of Chen-la between a.d. 638 and 
650, the capital must have been transferred to or about 
the site of the capital of Fu-nan and of the Ang Churanik 
inscription ; that is, about Bii P'hnom.^ It may have been 
established at Adhyapura, the city referred to in that same 
inscription in a.d. 667. From that period the kingdom of 
Komar became absorbed into the newly-formed Kambojan 
Empire ; hence we do not meet with any further mention 
of ChiH-mo (or Kmna) and Kih-wieh in Chinese records, 
any more than of the other petty realms formerly referred 
to along with Komar. We merely hear of Chin^la, 
a denomination now applied in a much wider sense ; and 

or TCon-jj^o-clic (Kambuja), the new name 
for the unified empire. This completely accords with the 
account of the Arab traveller Sulaiman, who, having called 


2 Pjol. Ber^ai'jiie ^ article in Journal ^statiqur^ Sept., 1882. 

Awj, termed also Am/ C/ittmuiky the Buddhist 
insenhed stelae, bearing the date 551 S'aka (= a.d. 629), 

eiif. \ to I^unavarnmn’s reign, were discovered, besides the 

hills - A n ^ Bi-P'hnom 

nils, and Adhyapura appears to have stood in its neighbourhood. 
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at KedrendJ or Eoh Tron harbour between a.d. 840-800, no 
longer speaks of the kingdom of Komar as actually existing 
at the time of his visit, but refers to the events which 
came to pass in that State as traditions handed down from 
the “ temps anciens.” ^ Neither does he make mention of 
Komar among the realms of Further India extant in his 
time which he enumerates in another passage; but he tells 
us in its stead of a kingdom of the Mudjahs, which, I have 
good reason to think, represents the country of the Bujais, or 
KambujaSt i.e. Kamboja, under its newly acquired name. 
This identification is strengthened by the fact that, con¬ 
terminous to JU^udJa and beyond it, Abu Zaid’s account places 
the kingdom of Mahedr in which I have discovered the 
term Bd-vietf the early designation for the present Ann am 
and Tonkin. A glance at the description of j\fabed given 
by Abu-zaid will convince even the most sceptical that 
Bd‘vietf and no other countr}', is actually meant. It 
follows, then, that when Sulaiman called at Ivedreiidj or 
Koh Tron harbour, he found the kingdom of ]\fi(ja or Buja 
firmly established under the sw^ay of a single ruler, and onl)" 
heard of the kingdom of TComar as a thing of the past, but the 
events of which were still vividly remembered in the province 
of Trang, as the kingdom was situated on that very same 
coast and had its capital at a single day’s distance from it. 
VV e have already expressed the opinion that this capital 
must have been either at Panthili-mas or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Payankar, as the number of ancient remains and 
inscriptions discovered in that territory appear to confirm. 
There it must have remained up to the time of Isanavarman, 
who, in about 626 a.d., founded I^napura. This city, 
I believe, must be looked for in the adjoinir^g district 
of Bdti (PadI), near P‘hnom Eiso, ^he ‘ hill of Ika {^Isdna 
or Siva), which is evidently the Uana mountain located 
by the Bhagavata Puriina in the same country, viz. 
Sakadvlpa.^ To the east of P*hnom Eiso rises another 


Reinaud, op. cit., vol. i, p. 97- 
* Ibid., p. 31. ^ 

^ Professor Ilnll’s edition of Wilson’s “ ^ isnu Purina, 


vol. ii, p. 200, n. 
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hill called P*hnoni Aiigkor-huri (Nagara-puri), whose name 
shows that some nagara or capital city existed in its 
neighbourhood. On the top of P*hnom Eiso are found 
the remains of a temple termed prasdd Chisor (Jlsur) ; 
and a little to the west of it are the ruins of the prasdd 
Nang Khmaity or temple of Kumari (Kali). 

It thus appears that the kingdom of Komar, or the 
territory of the actual districts of Trang and Panthai-maS, 
must have formed the earliest nucleus of the Kambojan 
Empire, as well as the gate through which Indu civilization 
was introduced to Kamboja. Founded during the third 
century before the Christian Era as a mere dependency of 
the might}'^ Fu-nan Empire, it gradually waxed in extent 
and power until it acquired hegemony over the neighbouring 
petty States of the Kambojan coast and became capable 
of assimilating the paramount kingdom of Fu-nau itself. 
By the middle of the sixth century a.d., namely, during 
the reign of Isanavarman's great-grandfather, Kih~mieh, or 
Komar, had already, according to Chinese authorities, grown 
“ very powerful,” * which proves that it must have had by 
that time absorbed a good deal of the territory belonging 
to its suzerain of Fu-nan. In fact, the topographical dis¬ 
tribution of the inscriptions mentioning the name of 
Bhavavarman—the predecessor of Isanavarman, who reigned 
about A.n. 600—shows that his dominions extended over 
nearly all the present Kamboja,^ as far up as the Great 
Lake and the Me-Khong rapids of Khon, the historical 
boundary with the State of Campa^ak, and, later on, with 
Eastei n Luos. TV^e must take it, therefore, that Isunavarman*s 
alleged conquest of Fu-nan in a.d. 627 merely means the 
subjugation of the last nucleus of that kingdom constituted 
by the districts immediately adjoining its capital, and the 
deathblow dealt to the metropolis itself, through which he 
acquired mastery over the whole of Kamboja. 

In order to better clear up this point I feel constrained to 


^ Ma Tuaii-Hn, op. cit., vol. ii, 
See l*rofessor l}crgai'’'uc*s ‘‘ < 
Joimml AsUitique, 1884 . ° 


, p. 477. 

Chrouologie do Fancieu royaumo Khmer,” in 
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say somstliiiig of niy idlentification of Fu~}i(i)i or tlie 

celebrated country whose location and name have formed 
the subject of endless discussions and remained so far 
unsettled. I cannot go into particulars hercj but must 
limit myself with giving the results of my researches on 
the subject, reserving an ampler treatment of it to a future 
Qpportunity. Fu~n(iii is then, as I malce it out, a Ghinese 
imitation of the Khmer term P'hanom [Banam, or Vanam)^ 
meaning a ‘mountain,' and also, therefore, a ‘mountaineer.’ 
It is thus a synonym of Ohiemj, being employed as a prefix 
to names of cities, as Ohleng is in the upper part of Indo- 
China.' Fa-nan turns out consequently to be the name of 
a tribe or tribes of mountaineers, evidently a branch of the 
C^hleng race, who anciently occupied Kamboja, founding 
therein cities whose names begin with or include the word 
P^iamm, e.g. P^hanom-p^hetiy Nalchon (Nagara) P^hanomy 
Bd-P*hanomy etc. The modern representatives of the P'hanom 
tril 30 g are, no doubt, the people called, with but slight 
variation, Penong or Banong^ still inhabiting the country 

to the east of the Me-Khong Oft ^^^ra^c ^ 

probably connected the Bahnav or Bdnav (Vanara, Vanara) 
and other wild tribes of Eastern Kamboja, most of whom 
seem to be included under the generic designation of 
P^hanom, P^hnoniy or Penong} These tribes may have 


1 The term P^luinom or F^hnom may be connected with the Sanskrit rawAm, 
meaning ‘a forest,’ and Pavana or Pravana = ‘height, slope. It will be 
ohserv^ that most hill-tiibes of Indo-China have been uame^d after their terms 
for ‘mountain,’ e.g. the Poi (Lawa), the C^/iteng, tbe it or iot, ^ 

If a native word, its original form may have been o** P ; P 

being the term for ‘ mountain ’ used in all distncts to the ea.st of the ile-Khoiig. 
The identity of Phan(»n or r«»«m with Fu-nan will appear m better relief when 
it is home in mind that the latter word is pronounced ^*f-nam m some 
of the Southern China dialects ; and that the characters of which it is composed 

^ 9 ) sounded like Vti-aoin. The other form, la-nan 

or though met with in I-tsing*9 works as early as the dawn of the eighth 

century a.d. (see Chavannes, op. cit., p. 0 ). does not appear to have been employed 
by th7 earlier Chinese travellers. The old sound ot its two characters was 
Buoe-nom, and they are still pronounced by the Annainese, they 

may be taken to represent the Sanskrit syllables Pa~,nfmor Banam. It will thus 
he seen that Fa-nan =P*ln7.nom or Pfnann (Sanskrit B/m-uam), and Pa-nan = 
Baiwm or P‘hauom (San-skrit Banam or Vanam). 

• In order to understand the relationship of the Phanoms with the Pcnomjs, 
or Phnonqs, it is necessary to explain that the term for mou.ntain and mountaineer, 
which is Phnnom or P^hnom in Khmer, becomes punahi m btieug; and p uotuj 
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reached Southern Cochin-China after their kinsmen the Ddiy 
Loi, Liy or Xo/, since Ptolemy does not speak of this region 
under the names of Fii-nany F^hanoiny or VanaiHy but only 
as the country of the Lestai. The probabilit}" is, therefore, 
that in his time, or not very early before it, the P^hnom 
were still in the Me-Khong valley above Bassac, and that 
it was only later on that they reached Central Kamboja, 
and thence expanded towards Siam and its Gulf, laying 
the foundation of a vast and mighty empire. This feat 
must, however, have been accomplished before the end of 
the second century of the Christian Era, since the Chinese 
envoys who visited Fit-uan betw^een a.d. 222 and 252 alread}'' 
speak of that country as having extended its domination 
over a considerably large area. The Annamese Annals do 
indeed incidentally refer to P*o-nam (i.e. Fu-nan) under as 
early a date as n.c. 1110,' but it is in connection with a legend ; 
and besides, as Lam-up or Lxn-i (a district which was not 
constituted until B.c^214) is alluded to along with it, we may 
Avell assume that neither of these two States existed as yet 
at so remote a period. The first genuine mention occurring 
of L \i-mtn in the same Annals is in a.d. 280, when it is 
described as joining with Liu-i (Campa) in making depre¬ 
dations upon the territory of Chiao-chih (Tonkin), then 
subject to Chinese rule.* On the strength of these 
considerations wc can hardly assign to the Fii-uau Empire 
an earlier birth-date than the second century a.d,, admitting 
at the same time that Fu-n((n may have existed as a petty 
State of Central Indo-China earlier than that. 

Once the origin and meaning of the terra Fu-nan 
established, we can easily trace the boundaries of Fu-nan 


or 
I 


r iioug m hanire, Poru (l*ru), and CMioii'', Compare with the Malay gunong. 
n OUR 01 Sak, and.IIuei, it is nidnam. In P‘huong^ it is now but this is 

due to the vieiuity of peo]>k‘s of the Cliuin stock, from whom a few words ffot 
luteriningled with the P'huong dialect. 'Mountain’ is c'hok iu Chum, c^huk 
m Kade c'hot m Kauchu, in Palmar, etc. On the other hand, the old 

unei onii /"/(worn survives to this day in many districts of the Malay 
eiimsu a, A mountain is termed huum iu Kalantau and Rumpiu ; benum in 
tndau and Johor, etc. (See Journni, UtraUs Branch It.A.S.y No. 27, p. 34.) 

‘ Des Michels, op. cit., p. 8. 

' Ibid., p. 108. 
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by following the limits^ out of which the term P^hno}ft does 
not occur as a topographical name of mountain ranges, 
towns, etc. These limits are approximately : on the north, 
Nakhon P'hanom {Nagara Vanam) on the Me - Khdug 
(lat. 16° 56' 1", Gamier) and dependent districts; the 
watershed between Ann am and Kamboja on the east; 
the Cochin-Chinese seaboard and the Gulf of Siam 
on the south; and the Me-Nam Valley on the west. 
Nakhon P‘hauom was probably the chief cit}' of Fu-nan 
when that State was still in its initial stage, and was 
mainly conhned to the Middle Me-Khong Valley. In its 
halcyon days, however, the capital was certuinl}^ much 
lower down the Me-Khoug, and most likely at Ba P'hnom; 
but whether at the foot of the Pa P‘hnom Hills {P^/nwm Pd 
P'‘hnom)y or by the Me-Khong^s bank at Bauam, or at some 
intermediate point, it is now next to impossible to ascertain 
unless further investigations are made in that quarter. 
I am inclined to give the preference to some locality within 
close proximity of the hills, since we have seen it was the 
custom with peoples of the C‘hieng race to build their 
settlements on elevated ground, and in any case to a place 
not very far from the sites where the Wat Chakret and 
Ang Chumnik inscriptions have been discovered. 

My reason for venturing, in the case of a State like 
Fu-natif whose position itself has before this been a geo¬ 
graphical puzzle, to locate with some accuracy its capital, 
is, that I have succeeded in identifying with certainty 
several of the petty States which the early Chinese travellers 
name as subject to that empire, giving their bearings 
with respect to it, or rather to its capital. Two of the 
nearest of such States were: Ts^an-pany described as lying 
to the north of Fu^nan*y^ and Pi’-VoUy located to the west 
of Fu-'fidn and to the south-west of Ts^du-paUy with which 
it was made conterminous.^ I have identified Ts^an^pdtiy 
^ (whose name, by the way, is pronounced Ts*a7n-pun in 

' Ma Tuan-lin, op. tit., vol. ii, p. 441. Its position is deduced from that of 
lying to tae west of and to tho south•w€8t of 

Hence 7'»*att-pan must have been to the north of Pu-nan, or thereabouts. 

^ Ibid., loc. cit. 
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Cantonese), with the ancient Samhhu or Sambhu-pura, the 
modern Sambaur or Sambor, termed Sambun by the Siamese, 
where reigned the line of vassal kings from whom Jaya- 
varman II (the ruler of Kamboja between a.d. 802—869) 

was descended. 

In Pe-t*ou, tf Bi Cant. Pak-t^au, and in Ann. Bak- 
dou)^ I have discovered the Sanskrit Bhikt{\jndsa\ and 
Ptolemy^s Pith6[iiobaste], althoiigh its name has been tran¬ 
scribed by the Chinese so as to make it mean country of the 
‘ White-beaded * people. 

The location which the Chinese assigned to Pu-nan —to 
the south of Ts*an~ 2 ^an and to the east of Pe-Pou —is 
evidently meant for the capital, or at any rate for the 
central or chief district of that kingdom, which thus 
becomes approximately determined by the intersection of 
the Sambor meridian with the Panthai-mas parallel. The 
position obtained in this manner falls near to the southern 
border of the present Svai-thap district, and at about mid¬ 
way between Chou-dok and Saigon. However, as the country 
is even up to this day very swampy at that point, and as we 
should not he too pedantic in applying the rigorous methods 
of mathematical geography in a case like this, where it is 
a question of approximate bearings pure and simple, I think 
that the site I have fixed for the capital—or at least for the 
central part of Fu-nan proper—in the Ba P‘hnom district, 
fairly agrees with the location ascribed to it by the Chinese 
in relation to Sambor and Panthai-ma^. 

The boundaries we have assigned to the Fu-nan or P‘hnom 
Empire are those it must have had at the time of its greatest 
power, that is, during the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
when the Chinese first became acquainted with it. Colonists 
from Southern India had long before that period settled on 
the shores of the maritime district of Trang, and it was 
undoubtedly they who developed the trade of Koh Tron 
Bay, the principal port of Fu-nan, and who founded 
the kingdom of Kumara, ITomdr^ or K^ih-miehf with its 
capital in the Trang district, whence they gradually 
extended their domination over the whole of Kamboja, 
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and succeeded, by the end of the first quarter of the 
seventh century, to make themselves masters of all that 
constituted the erstwhile mighty empire of Fu-nan. That 
this was the course of events which brought Kamboja 
under Dravidian influence and civilization, is fully borne 
out by the ancient inscriptions discovered in the country, 
which form, as it were, so many landmarks indicating 
the stages of successive development of Indian ascendancy 
in that region. An examination of the age and topo¬ 
graphical distribution of those epigraphic records shows the 
Trang district to be the quarter where that influence was first 
established and whence it subsequently spread out. The 
most ancient monument of the kind hitherto discovered 
is the inscription of Bayang {Payaii or Puyah) bearing 
the dates 526 and 546 Saka (a.d. 604 and 624), in the 
province of Trang; and that of Wat _P‘h6 (Bodhi) in 
the same district, mentioning King Isauavarman, and 
revealing to us the existence, at so early a period, of the 
worship of Hari-Hara in its territory.^ The embankment, 
Tndl- PuydYiy which leads to the Puyuii or Bayang temple 
rising on the top of a peak some 500 feet high, in 
the midst of the plain stretching to the north of the 
present village of Bayang, is also referred to, Payah or 
Payankar is, Aymonier explains, the name both of the 
peak and of a legendary king. I should rather think 
of a deity, something like the goddess Ydinpn-nagara of 
Campa. Wat P‘h6 is situated at a day’s march to the north 
of Payankar, and the inscriptions discovered at both places 
lead us to infer that the capital of the early Kumilra kingdom 
must have risen in that neighbourhood. These epigraphic 
monuments, as well as those that were erected after them up 
to the reign of Yasovarman (a.d, 889), were inscribed mostly 
in Sanskrit, the characters used being of a South Indian 
type, a circumstance which makes it clear that it must have 

been from the South of India that civilization was first intro¬ 
duced into Kamboja. 


in Ajmonier’fl paper on the inecriptiooB 

in Uld ivhmer, publiehed ju the Journal A^iutique^ 1883 . ^ 
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Next in order come the inscriptions of the Ba P‘hnom 
district, the most remarkable whereof are those of Wat 
Chakret (a.d. 626) Ang Chumnih (a.d. 667), both 

making mention of King Isanavarman. The lithic records 
discovered in the districts lying further inland belong to 
later dates; in a word they diminish in antiquity 
the more one proceeds towards the north, until the great 
lake being reached, one finds that the oldest inscription 
on its borders is that of Kudi Tha-khara, dated 713 Saka 
= A.D. 791. A few inscriptions of the epoch of Bhava*- 
varman {circa a.d. 600) have indeed been found in the 
northern districts; but these are mere isolated instances, 
due no doubt to the first successful inroads of the armies 
of the kings of Kumara into Fu-nan, which prepared the 
conquest, accomplished by Isanavarman a few years later, 
of the whole of that empire. The chronological and topo¬ 
graphical distribution of the bulk of the inscriptions shows 
therefore beyond any possible doubt that Indii influence 
and civilization had their inception in the province of 
Trang,^ on the shores of Koh Ti'on Bay, and that thence 
they gradually extended towards the interior of Kamboja. 
The record left us by Ptolemy of two Sanskrit oi 
Sanskritized names of towns on that coast, Pithonobaste and 
Akadra, is sufficient evidence that in his time Indu influence 
had not only been already established in that territory, but 
had as well grown up to a very considerable extent. The fact 
of Ptolemy’s designating Pithonobaste a mart ” (e^Tropto?) 
plainly demonstrates that this, and not Akadra, was the great 
entrepot of trade with the interior ; that is, with the whole 
of the Fu-nan Empire. 

Speaking of the expedition sent by the Maharaja of 
Ziibej (Sri - Bhoja or .Paleinbang in Sumatra) to punish 

' Spenkiug ot the inscriptions anterior to Iutlravarman I (a.h. 877), Prof^or 
Bergai"ue says {Journal Asiatxqney 1884): “Elies sout d’ailleurs ton jours 
dissemiuees dans les lieux les plus divers, plus nombreuses dans la terre mcridionale 
et maritime de Treang [Traiig]* suns etre rares dans les autres, par exeraple daus 
la terre de lia Phrom et daus la partie limitrophe de la Cochinchiue • • ; : 

This shows that up to Indravamian’s time, or very nearly so, the Trang district 
was still tlu- principal scat of Indu civilization and power. 
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the king of Komar, Abu-zaid says that the fleet entered 
the river which led up to the capital of Komdr. In 
this statement we have the proof that sea-going vessels, 
at least those of the Indu traders, used to enter the 
river which they ascended in the old times probably 
as^ far up as Panthai-mas itself, where, or in whose 
neighbourhood, the ancient capital of Komar was situated. 
Tip to a quite recent period, Siamese sailing-ships and 
steamers of moderate draught were able to proceed up 
the Panthai-mas Piver as far as the canal of Vinh-t4, and 
reach through it the posterior branch of the. Me-Khong, 
which they ascended up to Pflinom-pflien or to the Great 
Ijake. There is no doubt that this route to Kamboja was 
the oldest, besides being the safest, and the shortest from 
the Gulf of Siiira and the Straits; hence the preference 
alwa 3 ''s given to it over the one which followed tlie course of 
the Me-Khong from its eastern mouths. It is only with the 
advent of the Portuguese and the introduction of improved 
methods of navigation that we hear of ships ascending the 
Me-Khong from its eastern mouths to P‘linom-p‘hen and 
further. The silting up of that westernmost branch of 
the Me-Khong, which of old supplied the communication 
re-established on a far smaller scale in 1820 bv ditr^dno- the 
canal of Vinh-te, led to the abandonment of the first-named 
route in favour of the second; and now ITatien only lives 
a rickety life, alimented bv the coast trade, while Panthai-mas 
IS more of a geographical expression than anj'thing else. 
And yet both were tlie gates through which Indil civilization 
first reached Kamboja, and ranked among the most important 
stations for ships on the route from India to China. 

Zabai or Zaba, the city (No. 123). 

The rectified position of this city falls in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the present Sadek,* but it will be seen by a glance at 

* Tlie vulgar form by winch is designated. This place-name is 

romposed of the two Khmer terms p'hsa (‘mart’) and dek (‘iron’), and lueanfi 
therefore ‘ Iron-mart.’ It appears that at seme time or other haidware was 
*^'liiefly sold here, hence its name, whicli the Annainese transcribe ns 
^^a^dck. 
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the map that the whole coastline of Cochin-China and Annam 
was by Ptolemy shifted too much westwards, thus causing 
a displacement of the cities on its borders back from their 
true position. Moreover, it is unlikely that the portion 
of the delta about Sadek had, in our author s time, 
sufficiently emerged above sea-level as to be inhabitable, 
since it is even now a low-lying land of marshy character 
and periodically flooded. Very probably, as demonstrated 
by several concurrent circumstances to which we shall 
revert directly, the portion of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
comprised between the Sadek parallel and Cape Kamboja 
(Khmau) was then but in the initial stage of its 
formation, and may at best have consisted of shallows 
and mud-banks stretching for a considerable distance 
seawards. On the strength of these considerations we feel 
justified in looking for the site of Zabai further to 
the east and inland of Sadek. And, as I have now 
acquired the certainty that Ptolemy’s Great Cape (Mega 
Akr5terion) corresponds to the present Cape Ti~ic6n or 
Thici~ic6n (^Tiouan or Tioitane of French maps),^ constituted 
by a spur of the Bariu' Hills projecting seawards at a little 
distance to the north-east of the but recently formed Cape 

* Noted Tl-wan — which is fairly near the mark — in the “China Sea 
Directory,” vol. ii, p, 390, 1899 edition. For the Kwpk-ugu spelling Ti~van 
or Thui-van and its meaning—‘ cloud-girdled ’—see “ Gla-dinh Thung-chi,” 
Aubaret trans., p. 153. The correct orthography of the second term should 
be, I presume, ^ Thwl-wdn {Chiu. Ch*wei~yiiH)^ which alone can 

convey that sense. I have noticed with no small degree of interest, after writing 
the above, that the Chinese map of the fourteenth century published by Pliillips 
(vide supra^ p. 199) spells the name of this cape {Ta-tcon)^ where 

(in Aunamese, Dai) = Me^a, while the second character is, no doubt, mere 
guesswork for ^ ^ toon = ‘ cloud.’ From t hi s I infer that the headland in 
questiou may Itave been knowm of old as ‘ Cape Great - Cloud,’ translated as 
Maha-ineyha by the early Indu ci\Tlizer6 of the country. Whether 
Ptolemy s ptya be a translation of the first term in this compound or 
a mere transliteration of the second, I do not pretend to judge, my object 
being solely to call attention to this etymological conuection, which contributes 
in some measure towards establishing the identity of Ptolemy’s* Great Cape 
wth the headland under discussion. This, by the way, is so conspicuous that 

it is usually seen by navigators before Cape St. James, (Vide “China Sea 
Directory,” loc, cit.) 
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St. James, we may arrive at a yet more approximate estimate 
of the position of Zabai by referring it to the rectified 
position of the Great Cape as coinciding with Cape Ti-woa. 
We would thus obtain for Zabai a longitude of 106° 39' and 
a latitude of 10° 53'; that is, a site on the Ton-bin (formerly 
Ben-nge) or Saigon Eiver, at about equal distances from the 
chef-lieu of Bien-Hoa in a north-eastern, and from Saigon in 
a south-eastern, direction. I have no doubt that in our 
author’s time the sea reached up about as far as the 
place where now rises Saigon, forming there what we may 
caU the “Bay of Zabai,” sheltered on the east by the Nui 
Din and Nm Baria Hills, which, together with the 
hillocks (Hui Gau-rai) of the actual Cape St. James, 
then an island, formed conspicuous landmarks for the 
navigators. As Zabai is mentioned in Ptolemy’s intro¬ 
ductory book (where it is spelled Zaba) as one of the 
principal stations on the sea-route from Takola in the 
Golden Khersonese to Kattigara, it must evidently have 
been situated either on what was then the edge of the Bay 
of Zabai or, still more probably, at a short distance up one 
of the numerous channels then intersecting the delta jointly 
formed by the Saigon and Bien-Hoa (D6ng-uai) Rivers, and 
by the Eastern Vaico, now flowing through the Soi-rap 
or Loi-rap (formerly Ohui-rlip) ^ Estuary. The rectified 
position we obtained for Zabai by taking Cape Ti-won 
as a basis appears therefore to answer all requirements as 
far as the geological conditions of the Saigon district are 
concerned. It remains, however, to show how the territory 
in question or its chief city could, at such a remote period, 
have borne the now locally forgotten name of Zabai. This 
task will prove less arduous than it appears at first sight 
when it is remembered that previous to the absorption by 
Annum of the Kambojan townships of Baria, Ben-nge or 
B^n-ngh4 (now Saigon), and Mitho {Bamlthb or Bamiddho)^ 
between a.d. 1658—1752, their territories fornred part of the 

* “ Gia-dinh Thung-chi,” Aubaret trans., pp. 6 and x preface; 

^ui~raj?. There was also about here a sfoi or soA (meaning a villaac and 
a district in Khmer) termed the wA of Xui-rap (ibid., p. 13). 
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province of Svdi-thap, whicli was thus the easternmost 
administrative division of Kamboja adjoining the seaboard. 
After that period Sviii-thap became restricted to its present 
modest proportions, and nowadays it merely consists of a 
tract of swampy ground comprised between the two Vaicos 
and extending for a short distance to the south of the 11th 
parallel. It forms the south'-eastern most corner of Kambojan 
territory. It is much if its name appears in modern French 
maps, usually filled in that vicinity with a host of new-fangled 
Annainese toponymies. When it does it is printed Svai~ 
teap. Its correct form is, how^ever, Sedi-thap or Si'di~ddb 
(in Siamese records Saudi-thdp^li). Sdi'Cti or Svdi —the 
first (I being pronounced so quickly ill ^5 ^ 

imperceptible—is the Khmer word for the man go-tree, so 
frequently occurring in the names of districts and townships, 
such as Kap*hong Svdi, Klen Svdi, Svdi Ramlet, SvCd Rteng, 
and the already mentioned Svddthdp? From this last one, 

I suppose, a creek connecting the two Vaicos a little below 
the chief settlement of Sviii-thap is named the Svdi creek, 
now Annainized in French maps into Soai-giang. A similarly 
named stream, the Song Soai (i.e. Svdi River), is mentioned 
in the “Gia-dinh Thuug-chi ” ^ as being a tributary of the 
Saigon River much further to the south - east. Although 
no connection whatever may actually exist between the 
name of this stream and that of the Svai - thap province, 
the fact of the latter including in the old da 5 ’'s the 
territory on the banks of both Vaicos and of the Saigon 
Jli ver as far as the sea, is sufficient by itself to justify 

* The Khmers now pronounce tliis name Svai-thcah, and say that it means 
‘dwarf niang'o-trees’ ; hence Kup^hong SvCii^lheab = 'VvowucB of the dwarf 
niango-trees,’ Knp'hong jSi’i'fTt = ‘ iVovinee of the mango-trees.’ 

Kten means ‘a corner, a point, or projection of land’ ; wliencc iiTt^w = 

‘ Mango-point.’ Ihis district is, in fact, situated on the southern comer of the 
tniuramukha^nT (piadrangle fonned by tlic four arms of the Jte-Khong at 
l*dtnom-p‘hen, from which this town is often referred to in ancient record as 
Nagara Caluramukha (the Chordemuco of J’ortiiguesc writers). RamUf is the 
Khmer name for turmeric, metaphorically used also to denote anything of a yellow 
colour; wherefore, ‘ yellow mango [fruits],’ 

The Annamese have the same term for ‘ mango,’ which, however, they pro¬ 
nounce in a slightly ditferent manner, that is, somehow between iStt-’at and 
C'hwat. 

Aubaret’s transL, p. 172. 
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our location of the city of Zabai within the limits of its 

territory. For it is easy to see that the term Zabai_or, 

as it was very likely pronounced by navigators in Ptolemy’s 
time, Zavai represents the Khmer word Sdvdi or Stdi^ 
which, being part of the old language of the country, may 
have been employed from times immemorial to designate 

the territory of the Svai-thap district and its chief city, or 
else its principal seaport. 


As regards the spelling Zaba which Ptolemy uses in the 
introductory book of his work, I think that it may be 
connected, if not with the first term of the name of Snti- 
thapy at any rate with the second, thahy dah ; for it is quite 
possible that Svai-fhap was pronounced by the early western 
travellers something like Sahai-thah or 'Zabai-zahl and, for 
brevity’s sake, either Zabai or Znh, Zaba. Tins would 
explain how Ptolemy at times refers to it as Zabai and at 
others as Zaba. It is just as well to mention in this con¬ 
nection that Oderic of Friul, in the Latin text of his travels, 
writes Zapa.^ This word has been taken by some authorities 
to represent Campii ; but if not actually identical with 
Ptolemy’s Zaba, I think that it may at best designate 
only the southernmost part of Campit, which, according 
to Chinese and Annamese writers, was called respectively 
T^o-pei (J% ff j]]) and Tbd-bJ or This designation 

appears, however, to have been employed only after the 
tenth century, i.e, after the disaster that befell CampiT in 
A.I). 081, as a consequence of wliich its nortliern provinces 
passed into the bands of tlie Annamese, its capital was trans¬ 
ferred further south, and its people driven further down the 
coast, so as to presumably encroach upon the Karnbojan 
borderland of the Svai-thap province. In tlie course of the 
frequent wars which ensued between the two neighbours, 
the eastern part of that province, which then probably 
embraced most of the territory now forming the Bien-hoa 


2 See Moyen-age,” p. 383 of 1877 editiou, 

__ V. - . "P* cit., vol. 11, p. 539; Aymonier’.s “ Ilistorv of 

:ncl Ahljo LouiDevaIIX's 


J Champa m the Apraw Quarlerhj Review, Jitly, 1893 and 
Le Liampa in AmudcH de VKxtrtme Orient,’t, ii, p, 325. 
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district, must have often changed masters, becoming at 
times Cham and at others Kambojan. It is therefore 
possible that the term T^o-pei, or Thd~hl^ merely designated 
the southernmost part of Oampa, consisting of territory 
partly taken to Kamboja in the Svai-thap province and 
partly bordering upon it. In such a case the identity of the 
terms T*o-pei or Tha~be with Zabai or Zaba and jSdmj-[Md6] 
or \Sdvdf\~thdhaf which so far chiefly asserts itself on 
linguistical grounds, would become confirmed in history. 

The transition from Tlidhay Ddba^ and Zaha^ to Dhava, Ddva^ 
Zava, and Jam, and vice yersd, is an easy one in Oriental 
languages, as exemplified in the Zdhej of the Arab travellers 
emploj^ed to express Fa-Hsieu’s Ya-p^oJi {Yavadi or Javadi) 
and Ptolemy's labadios or Sabadios ; and in the softening of 
d, <ly and dh into 'j and jh, both in Sanskrit and Piili, as in 
dyotis, Jyotis, joti ; dyuta, jiita ; dhydna, jhdna \ etc. In the 
case of the terms above referred to, the softening of the 
initial has been of the most varied, so that we have Dam, 
Yava, Cltam, Java, Zava, Sava ; and in Chinese Tu~p*o, 
Shc-p*o, VhaO‘ica, Ch'wa, etc. In so far as the region now 
under examination is concerned, we have already had occasion 
to remark that the Bhagavuta Puriina gives Parojava and 
Mauojava as the names of two divisions of Saka-dvipa, One 
of these probably corresponds, as we said, to the State of 
Java or Lao~Chua, the present Luang Pfiirah Biing.^ The 
other, unless represented up to this daj’’ by Kvacheh (the 
Kratic of French maps) and its district in Upper Kamboja, 

cannot apparently be identified with anything else but Zaba, 
Zapa, or Thd-be. 

Ancient remains are by no means absent in the territor}^ 
where we have located Ptolemy's famed seaport of Zaba or 
Zabai. An old temple, a few small brass idols, two blocks 


should correspond to I.tiang P'bvah Bang, since the Visnu Parana 
ocates !i npT by the name ot Mauojava in Kraunca dvipa {Chiao-chih or 
1 jmkiu and its horderlands). Parojava might then to be either Zaba or Kracheh. 

*J*^b*^*.'^ O'* tl'c Me-Khong at u short distance below Sambor 
an( ..am toe, and is said to have been so named iVoiu its being inhabited bv 

^ 1*1 C/aA [C'haiva} race as is known to'have urigiuallY 

settled at Puang P’inah Bang. 
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of polished stone ornamented with basso-rilievi, terivi-cctLa 
representations of lotus flowers, and other interesting- ob jects, 
in all appearance the vestiges of Karabojan antiquity, have 
been discovered to the west of Saigon at about halt-wav 
between this city and Cho-lon, the famed Cliinese mart. 
Yet more important remains have long been known to 
exist further to the north-west, on and about the hill now 
bearing the Annamese name of Roi-Mdi ;[;f| = the ‘rium- 
tree' or, figuratively, the ‘ Pronubial’ Hill, the Cay-Mai of 
French writers). On its summit a Buddhist temple stands on 
the ruins of an ancient Kambojan pagoda. When removing- 
the debris of the latter in a.d. 1816, in order to erect the 
new structure, a large number of ancient bricks and tiles 
were brought to light, and two golden plates engraved with 
the image of Buddha riding on an elephant.* More recent 
explorations have revealed the existence of veiy extensivt: 
lines of ancient ramparts and large lotus-ponds, indicating 
that a considerable settlement, with temples, etc., stood 
formerly in that neighbourhood. Nor is this all, for 
excavations effected at various points of that very promising 
district have led to the discovery of objects belonging to 
a yet remoter age, consisting of brass hatchets and stone 
implements, evidencing that from the earliest period a pre- 
historieal station had been established there.* No doubt can 
therefore arise as to the possibility of the place having been 


• See Aubaret’s transl. of the “ Gia-dinli Thiing-ehi,” pp. 179, 180. Very 
likely the imaj^es were not of liuddha, but of the llodliisatta in his last birth, 
in the character of Prince Vessautara. They may have been, on the other hand! 
Brahmunic representation.s of India ridiuf,^ upon his tliree-headed elephant 
Airavata. ^ 


* Since I wrote the above there has been issued Aymouier’s very interestino-and 
painstakinjj work “ Le Camhodjje ” (Paris, Leroux, 1900), wliere the learneil 
author, in treating of the antiquities of K'6i~Mai —or Cay May, as he writes its 
name—.snjfgests that this place was probably the ancient city of lirai-uagm\ 


instead in the sense of “ fore.st of the capital ” or “ forest of the city, ' nieauin"' 
tlie jungle imw arising on the site of the ancient city or ^rtgara, whether the capital 
ol a kingdom or not. Sueli being, I imagine, the real signification, there is 
scarcely any doubt that the city im[)tied is the one whose ramparts are still to he 
seen in tlie vicinity ol JCoi-Aliti Jlill, tor no other remains of a walled town have 
been so lar discoveretl w'itliiii the Saigon district, Jt seems thus very probable 
that the city and loriuer prehistorical stidioii, wliost* real name has lon<»- been 
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already an important and well-known commercial centre in 
Ptolemy’s time ,* and as the rectified position we have obtained 
for his Zaba is almost coincident with that of TToi-Mat, we 
have no hesitation in assuming that it stood in the vicinity 
of this place, its ruins being very probably represented by 
the extensive ramparte and other vestiges of the long- 
forgotten city discovered in that neighbourhood. It should 
be noticed, in fact, that no other traces of ancient towns or 
extensive settlements are to be met with in the Saigon 
district or the immediately adjoining ones, the only relics 
of a b3^gone age so far brought to light being, in the 
district first named, besides those of JTbi-Jfdi, the few 
inconsiderable ones already mentioned lying between Saigon 
and Cho-lon. The nearest arcbaeological remains discovered 
in the adjacent districts are those of an Indu temple on 
Mount Ba-den, far away north in the territory of Toi- 
nin; two ancient statues roughly sculptured in‘sandstone 
dug out at on the western Vaico; and the ruins 

of an Indu pagoda, with inscribed slabs dating probably 
from the eighth century a.d., at Thilp-Muai, in the so-called 
Plaine des Jones,” a few miles to the north of Sadek. 

Truly, the Khmer inscription on the stele now preserved 

originally found m the neighbourhood of Lnwek, the later 
mediaeval Kanibnian capital, mentions a town by the name 

o <nmiidrn-pnra — the ‘Oceanic’ or ‘Sea-city’_which 

must have evidently stood on what was then the ed"-e of 
ylelta at some one or other of the Me-Khong oudeU. 
B It, as the inscription is probably not older than the 
e^enth century A.n.. I do not think it likely that this 

time"in Ptolemy’s 

or ZabTi' Peommon with his Zaba 
or tl.’ corresponds to the present My-tho 

-Mi-tho, the name of which I find written in Siamese 

jungle that gre\v^i’n''it”' 'e™ merely designating the 

of the Smi.h.,7p ,lSr t aLd no , I V * ‘>>0 naoieSt 

that of ““ “"o '‘"'a the eapital of a little realm. 
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records under the form Saniitho or Safniddho^ lookiug^ for 
all the world like a local dialectal corruption of Scuiuuira.^ 
I conclude, therefore, in favour of I^di~]\Idi as the most 
probable site where to locate Ptolemycity. 

Zaba, as "we have pointed out, was one of the chief 
ports of call for ships bound from the Golden Khersonese 
(Tak51a) to Kattigara. The sailing distance from Takdla to 
Zaba was twenty days according to one Alexander, quoted by 
Marinos and re-quoted through the latter by Ptolem}’’ in the 
introductory book (ch. 14, § 1 ) of his treatise. It will be seen 
that this is exactly the distance given by the x\rab travellers 
for the passage from Kalah-bar to Kedrenj, via Befiunah, 
there being, of course, no appreciable difference in the length 
of the run from Johor {Betumalt') to either Ilatleii or Gafi- 
within Cape St. James. Py continuing the voyage 
from Zaba southward, hut keeping move to the left'' ( 77 -pov 
voTov hLoTrXeva-avra^y Kai fiaWov eh ra evwvvfxa),' the early 
sailors arrived in “some daysto Kattigara. Ptolemy 
has, judiciously enough, taken those “ some days " to mean 
another twenty daysy although the real pur 2 >ort was, as we 
may deduce from the Arab travellers, fully double that 
amount, viz. fifty days if reckoning from Kedvenj and 
forty from Benef which was situated further up the Cochin- 
Chinese coast than Zaba. 

Our worthy author has not, however, exercised an equally 
sound judgment in the interpretation of the hint, Kal yaXKov 
eh Ta €V(ovufxa, “ but [keeping] more to the left,*' and not 

* I have eiuce noticed that Aymonier in his recent book ((uoted above states 
(p. 138) that the term My-tho is merely a corruption of Me-so — *■ the white,’ 

‘ the fairy,’ a toponymic very common in Kamboja. I cannot, however, shaiv 
his opinion in this case on account of the form SaitiifJio or Samiddho occnrrinj^, as 
I said, in Siamese nianascrij)t records, which totally excludes a derivation from 
Me-Sb ; and also in view of the fact that Samudra-pura has not been so far 
located, and that Jifl~tho — or, more correctly, S<tmiddho — suits very well the 
case both as regards name and position. Not many centuries back, in fact, 
SamiddJto mast have stood at the very outer edge of the delta, and at the inoutli 
of the branch of the 5Ie-Khong now flowing by it, tlie name of which has been 
barbarized by the Anuamese into Sonrj M i-tho, j i.e. Afi-tho River. 

* Ptolemy’s Geogr., ed. Nobbe, Leipzig, 1831, tom. i, p. 30 tlib. i, ch. 14. ^ 1). 
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laying sufficient stress on the xal fiaXKov he was induced to 
map down Kattigara in a south-eastern direction from Zaha. 
We now have made clear what the ** keeping more to the 
left meant. If in leaving Zaba the ships had indeed, 
though but for a short time, to steer a southward course 
in order to clear Cape Ti-won, they had afterwards to port 
their helm and sail in a north-easterly direction in order to 
reach the Chinese coast. 


Great Cape, where the Great Gulf begins (No. 124). 

The position of this headland, when corrected in the usual 
way, differs but 1° 5' in longitude and 0° 31' in latitude 
from that of Cape Ti-w'dn (long. 107° 15' E., lat. 10° 23' N.), 
with which I have finally identified it, after a careful study 
of this part of Ptolemy’s Geography. In the course of such 
an examination it became evident to me that if Ptolemy 
made the coast to run almost in a straight line from Akadra 
(HatTen) to the Mega Akroterion (Cape Ti-won), thus ignoring 
the southernmost projection of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
now ending at Cape Karaboja (Chrui Kharaau), it was either 
because such a projection did not exist in his time or was 
as yet in its initial stage of formation, not extending in any 
case much lower down than the Hatlen — Cape St. James 
parallel of latitude. As he says in his first book (ch. 14, 
§§ 1 and 6), on the authority of the already quoted Alexander, 
after the Golden Khersonese (Malay Peninsula) the coast 
faces the south, and must therefore run parallel with the 
equatoi. This observation applies, of course, only to the 
portion of the seaboard comprised between Hatlen and Cape 
ri-\\du, which was the part of the Gulf of Siam best known 
to western navigators; and is fully supported by geological 
evidence. It is notorious, in fact, that the low - lying 
alluvial plain constituting the southern end of the Peninsula 
between the HatTen - Cape St. James parallel and Cape 
Kamboja, is but of comparatively recent formation. Although 
.tictching like an inverted gigantic triangle for a distance 
of fullj one hundicd miles seawards and measuring quite 
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as much at its base, its emancipation from the Neptunian 
regime does not probably date from as many decades, nor 
can even now be said to be complete, since a good portion of 
its surface is up to this day either swampy or subject to tidal 
influence. The raising of such a big stretch of country from 
the sea-bottom within so brief a period would appear a most 
extraordinary performance bad the task not fallen to the 
lot of as respectable a stream as the Me-Khong, which 
annually carries to the sea a load of fifteen hundred million 
cubic metres of alluvial matter; and had not the task itself 
been facilitated to some extent by the gradual upheaval of 

the land, of which there are no doubtful indications all along 
that coast. 

In Ptolemy’s time, therefore, the southern end of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula could hardly have extended as far 
down as the 10th parallel 6f latitude instead of the 8° 30' 
as at present. Its but faintly defined border must have run 
almost in a straight line from ITatien to Gan-rai Bay, 
skirting the sites of the actual Long- c'hwTen, Sadek, Vlfi- 
long, and Mi-tho,* to the south of which a string of shallows 
and sandbanks stretched for a considerable distance seawards, 
masking the innumerable outlets of the Mo Khong, which 
must then have spread all over that coastline, diverging like 
the ribs of a fan, having their centre at Ba P'hnom or there¬ 
abouts. It is no doubt owing to the perilous character of the 
seaboard at that point, especially during the south-west 
monsoon, to the full violence of which it is exposed, that the 
early navigators did not venture into any of the channels 
afibrding access to the delta from its front, but preferred to 
give it a wide berth and turn round it either way, putting in 
at one of the ports situated immediately at its flanks, to 
wit: Akadra and Zabai. This circumstance explains how the 




' This Hue is also, it should he noticed, the outcrinost limit, 
archaeological remains, marked hy th<> luiiis met with at P*huom Ba-the, 
Thfip-SIuai {Pmsad Kbi-Mai {lirui ami Clib-lou. As 

none of these—those only of Kbi-Mfii e.M cpted—seem to date further hack than 
the Bcveuth cetitnry a.d., it may ho assumed that even at that period tlieie was 
Tio firm hind to be met with iinieli to Hit* .south of the line indicated. 
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maritime towns just named could soon attain importance 
as entrepots for the Fa-nan trade; and also how Ptolemy 
came to ignore that the Me-Khong had its outlets on the 
coastline intervening between those two emporiums, an 
ignorance which must evidently be put down to unacquaint- 
ance on the part of the navigators of his time with the 
mysteries concealed behind the sand and mudbanks which 
skirted that coast. 

The state of the delta in those early days, and even at 
a later period, may be fairly gauged from a passage of 
I-tsing,* who, towards the end of the seventh century, still 
speaks of the one thousand streams debouching into the 
sea in the country of Fu-nan^ meaning, no doubt, the almost 
numberless channels through which the Me-Khong flowed 
from Pa P‘hnom towards the periphery of its gigantic delta. 
It must consequently"^ have been this portion of the Fu-nan- 
kingdom which very appropriately'^ received the name of Jala 

or Chen-lay expanded at a later period by Chinese writers 
into AVater Chen-lar 


* Chavamius, op. cit,, p. 5. 
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(9) The Region of the Great Gulf {Annam and Tonkin). 

The Great Gulf {Magnus Sinus) begins, accordiug to 
Ptolemy, at the Great Cape—identified in the preceding 
section with Cape Ti-wdn—and extends up to lat. 2P 37' 
and long. 108® 42', corrected, near Pak - hoi (}§) 
Harbour. The coastline was, in our author’s time, occupied 
by two nations whose struggle for its dominion lasted 
for upwards of thirteen centuries. One, that of the 
Km or KtdO'Chi {Chidu-chih or Jdu-chi) in the north,' 
occupied most of the present Tonkin, and, conquered in 
B.c. 116-110 by China, gradually extended towards the 
south, absorbing or driving back, under the leadership of 
Chinese chiefs, the inhabitants. The other, that of the 
Cam or Cnmpd, mixed up with the aborigines of the 
mountains and of the coast—the latter being of a Negrito 
Indonesian or Melanesian race — developed under the 
influence of settlers from Southern India a civilization akin 

^ The Annamese and Tonkinese are, up to this day, termed Keu or Fuen and 
Yuen kht by the Lau. Kht means, of course, ^ {chidu, kidu, Jdu)^ tho 
Chinese character by which the name is represented. If we examine the 
signification of this term, we see that it is a synonym of Yavana. Javnjia, 
Yuan, or Yon. ■ In fact, ^ means ‘ to interlock, to blend,’ while its 
local pronunciation jdu evidences its connection with java, yava, dava. 
Compare yuth, otherwise v\et, wtet, on p. 134 mpra, Yuon is, besides, connected 

; in Annamese, ngwien), designating, as we have already 
shown, an elevated country, a plateau; and with ^ {('hing) or C^hxeng, 
employed in a similar sense. The original K'i%i were therefore of the same stock 
as the C*hleng and the Ldi, Hoi, or Cam ; and it was they who gave the name 
of Kido-eht or CAiaw-cAtA to Tonkin. The second character in this name is 
often written ^ (cAtA = foot, toes), instead of [J^, out of homage to the tradition 
about the divergence of the big toes of this people from the rest of the foot. 
This is, however, but an instance of the manner in which etymologies are 
concocted all over the Far East, in order to suit special purposes and peculiar 
fancies. The separation or divergence of the big toes referred to is common to 
all barefooted populations of Indo-China, and I failed absolutely to detect it in 
any more marked degree in Annamese lower extremities. I quite agree, 
therefore, with Chavanues Iteligieux E'miu'uuta,” p. 53), that the characters 
Ktdo^ehi must have been in origin the phonetic transcript of an indigenous name. 
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to that of Kamboja, whereof it left monumente all along 
that seaboard. Though driven of late for refuge to the 
present Bin-than or Bin-thwon (Binh-thuan) * district 


* For the sake of consistency in the method of transcription of Aunamese 
place-names with the one adopted in the preceding sections of this work for 
toponymies in Siamese and other Indo-Chinese languages, I have deemed it 
expedient to follow the same course in the present chapter where accuracy and 
uniformity of transliteration are no less desirable, breaking off altogether from 

the trammels of that hybrid Kwok-ngu {Qtt6c~ngw) system favoured in French 
Indo-China, the absurdity, endless anomalies, and general inconvenience of 
which are well known and have now and again been pointed out, amongst others 
by the French scholars themselves (see, e.g., Aymomer’s sensible article, Nos 
transcriptions,” in Excursiom ct RcconnaxsmnceSf No. 27, May-June, 1886). 
In order, however, to enable the reader to recognize the place-names transliterated 
according to the new method, I have in well-nigh every instance in which each 
of them appears for the first time in these pages given within parentheses the 
corresponding Kwqk-7\g\i spelling. Anent tonal marks, it should be observed 
that hlthougli similar conventional signs to those employed in Kwoh~ngu have 
been adopted, they are, in the new method, and in the case of no less than four 
of the Annarnese tones, used in a different sense from that they have in Kwok-ng^. 
These modifications became necessary in, order to have the same marks to denote 
the identical (or practically corresponding) tones in both Annarnese and the Thai 
(Siamese) group of languages, unci thereby ensure uniformity of transcription for 
the whole of them. The following synoptic table will explain the nature of the 
modifications introduced in the use of. diacritical marks, as well as the corre¬ 
spondence between Annainese and Siamese tones as nearly as could be determined 
by practical tests ; i.e,, by taking the ear as the sole guide and judge, and 
leaving theory to the tender mercy of lexicographers and grammatists. Though 
thus far from perfect theoretically, the method here adopted may perhaps claim 
to possess some redeeming feature from a practical standpoint; and, at all events, 
it appeared to be the only suitable one under the present circumstances. 


Annamesb Tones in Kwok^ngA 
{Quoc^ngw) Transcription. 

CoKUESPONDINQ 
Siamese Tones. 

New Tran¬ 
scription. 

New 

Spelling. 

1. Natural (even) 


= even (fonus rectus) 

« 1 


2. Nang^ or grave 

as in a 

= circumflex (and prolonged) 

as in a 

nang 

3. 5oc, or acute 

as in a 

= emphatic {termed grave by 





some grammarians) ... 

as in a 

sak 

« 

4. or descendinor 

C 

as in a 

'= descending (sinking) 

as in a 

X 

hwfen 

6. lloiy orinterrogativet 

. 0 
as in a 

1 


1 hoi 

6. or reascending t 

as in a 

= ascending (high and rising) 

as in h 

) ngu 


* No diacritical mark used in either system. 

hJo hlln identical, thouj-h tKey may once 

confused to soph \ nclcnowledoed on all sides that they have become 

"ti^ic\7'ihrp"::i\,„‘^^ “ -"--eh 
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and to Katnboja, it no doubt occupied in the early Hays the 
whole of Chan~ch*hig or Cochin-China and even a portion 
of the present Tonkin. 

The conquests of the Han dynasty in that quarter do not 
seem to have extended—if at all—any further than the 
present Kwang’-bin (Quang-binh) district, which formed, 
according to Chinese historians, part of the department of 
Jih’-nan founded b,c. 116-110, next to those of Kiao-chi 
rronkin) and Kau~chen or Kuu~chdn (Than-hwa, Gallice : 
Thanh-hoa). Before the Chinese conquest, when Tonkin 
had been established as an independent kingdom by the 
name of Yan-lang^ the two southernmost of its districts 
were Kitic-duk and Vlet-thuang, corresponding to the present 
Ha-tifi (Ha-tinh). Here was situated, according to the 
Annamese annals,^ the boundary with the country of the 
ITo-fou or Campa. The latter, or at least its northern part, 
corresponding to the present Kwang-bin and Kwang-tn 
districts, had been, it is alleged, erected into a chun 
(department) by the Ts*in as early as b.c, 214 under the 
name of Lin-i (in Annamese Lom-gp or Lam-ap^ pron. exactly 
as Liim-up would be in English). It was then bounded on 
the north by the territory of the ancient Yueh-shang (Ann. 
Viet~thuang) kingdom,^ corresponding to the southern part 
of the Kdu~duk or Ha-trii district mentioned above.^ In 
B.c. 110 the Han changed the name of Lin~i into that of 
Hsiang-lin (Ann. Tuang - /ow), and made of it a simple 
district dependent from the chun of Jih-nan (Ann. Niit-ndm) 
already referred to."* It was only later on, or in a.d. 137 
— always according to the Annamese annalists^ — that 
Hsiang-lin rebelled under the leadership of one native chief 
by the name of OJdu-lien (Ann. Kliu-lten) and set up as 
an independent kingdom with the ancient name of Lin-i 

* Dee Michela, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 

’ Op. cit., p. 114. 

^ Op. cit., p. 107. This territory is often referred to under the name of Tueh- 
thang~8kihf and wrongly believed by several authorities to have iocluded the 
whole of Annam and Cochin-China, which is an evident exaggeration. 

* Op. cit., p. 114. 

* Op. cit., p. 70. See also Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 419. 
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or Ldm-'6p. The new State gradually waxed in power, 
becoming before long a serious menace to Chinese domination 
in Tonkin, whose borders it ravaged with continuous 
incursione. In a.d. 446, by way of retaliation, a Chinese 
army forced its way to the very heart of the kingdom, 
constraining its ruler to abandon the capital. This latter 
was stormed and plundered, but whether it again became 
the seat of government after the retreat of the invaders or 
not it is not clear.^ All that the chroniclers tell us is, that 
not long afterwards the Cham renewed their raids into 
Chinese territory. The T'ang resolved to put an end to 
this state of affairs, and in a.I). 605 the}^ despatched a strong 
expedition. The capital of Lam-ap was once more taken ; 
but it was re-occupied by the Cham after the withdrawal 
of the Chinese force. Soon afterwards, during the period 
Cheng~kuan (a.d. 627 — 650), the name of the realm was 
changed into HKan-icang 

A new chastisement for repeated raids followed—this time 
at the hands of the protector general of Tonkin—in a.d. 809, 
which resulted in the final abandonment of Lam-ap by the 
Cham. The capital of the latter was then transferred to 
Chum (C/m«), and the realm received therefrom the name 
of Chan-ch^hig (Ann. Cfnem-thdn)^^ meaning, according to 
Chinese interpretation, ‘ the city of Chan.^ This is the 
epithet by which Campa became best knowm to the Chinese 
since the epoch of the T‘ang djmasty. Sometimes it is 
alluded to as Chan~pu-t(io or Chan-p*o (in Annamese, Chlem- 
hot-ldu and Chiem~hd)^ two expressions which are evident 

* Op. cit., p. 124. 

Op. cit., p. 115. Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit,, p, 433, staU*.** that this change took 
place during the period Chih~te (756-758), which is probably more correct. 

Des Michels, op. cit., p. 115. Aymonier (“ History of Tchatupa,*' in AsiMic 
Quarterly lievww, July, 1893) does not believe that the Cham ahaudoucd their 
capital this time, aud thinks that they must have held on to it until a.d. 982, 
en the) moved from SrT Bani (Dong-IToi in KwSng-bih?) to Bal-Mango p, 
ear Iwo, \lut the account given above, on the basis of the Annamese annals, 
c ear y shows that there wa.s a removal of capital in a.d. 809. This removal 
, erefore, huvu been effected Crum some place Iviug further to the north 
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imitations of the term Oampu. The city of Chan or Chiem 
adopted as capital in a.d. 809 was apparently Sri-Bani or 
Sri-Banoiy identified with Dong-Hoi {Trung-ai?) to the west 
of the present chief town of Kwang-bin {circa 17” 30' lat.).^ 
It was destroyed in a.d. 982, and the seat of government 
was then probably removed more to the south at P^hot-thcy 
near Hwe (Hue), termed Bal Ilangov by the Cham.^ This 
new capital was, in its turn, taken by the king of Anuam 
in A.D. 1044; but once the war-storm over, it no doubt 
reverted to its former occupiers, A new reverse befell the 
Cham in 1061, which had as a consequence the transfer to 
Annamese rule of all their territory as far south as Hwe. 
The capital was then definitely abandoned, and a new one 
set up at C^hd-bdn (termed Bal-Angwe by the Cham) at 


t ' 

* Jjong-H'oi means, according to Aymonier, field of the Hoi or Hoi (barbarinne), 

the name given the Cham by the Annamese. We have explained that Hoi = 
mountaineer. Dony is evidently meaning * field,’ ‘ plain,’ 

* In fact, in a.d. 1007, the king of Campa is stated by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit,, 

p. 548) to have written to China in the following strain : “Formerly my kingdom 
depended on Kiau-chi^ but I have since shaken off the yoke, emigrating to the 
country of Fo~shih [ by which evidently Hhot-tht is meant], whose 

northern borders lie at 700 H [southwards] from my ancient frontier.” It will 
be observed that this distance—which represents in European measurement about 
200 miles—if set down on a map from the neighbourliood of Ilwe north-westward, 
along the coast, brings us far into ?fgi-an (Nghe-an), if not right up to the 
southern boundary of Than-liwii, which now evidently corresponds with tolerable 
approximation to the aiieieut Cham frontier alluded to in the above extract. 
As regards the term Fo-shih (or P'hot-the), it, no doubt, is a tr.inscript of some 
Sanskrit name like Bhoja, Bhraja, etc. The Bhagavata Purana mentions 
a region by the name of BhYfijigjia, as well as a mountain Bhojana, as being both 
situated in Kraunca-dvipa {Kiau-chi), (see Professor Ilall’s edition of Wilson’s 
^'i?nu Purana, vol. ii, p. 198). In a Sauskrit-Cham inscription of a.d. 1436 
King Jaya Sitiihavarmun V styles himself a descendant of the Bram-ramsa, 
i.e. of the Bram race or lineage (Bergaigne’s “ L’ancien Royaume de Campa,” 
in Journal Asiatique, 1888, pp. 104-5). Whether this term Bram has any 
connection with Fo-shih or not, it is, of course, impossible to say for the present, 
AVe may rest content, iu any case, with the fact—here for the first time brought 
to light-^that the country about Hwe was, in the old days, known by the name 
of either Bhoja or Bhraja, whatever be the correct interpretation that should be 
put upon the term Fo-shih. I may add that the latter is spelled in Chinese with 
the identical characters used by I-tsing aud others to denote the country of Bhoja 
or Brl-Bhq)a {Fo-shih or Shih-li-fo-shih), i.e. Palembang, on the eastern coast 
of Sumatra. (See Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 119 and 126.} 
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about six miles to the north of the present district city 
of Bin-difn. Here it remained until 1471, when it 
with the whole of the territory as far south as Biu-thwon, 
into Annamese hands, and the kingdom of Campa was broken 
up. JBal~ Batthinbngf in Biu-thwdn, then became the seat 
of government of all that remained intact of the crumbling 
State, and upon that site having, in its turn, to be given 
up, in about 1567,^ Pangdarang or Panrang (Pdndurahga) 
formed the last resort of the Cham chiefs—now mere vassals 
of Annara and with only a shadow of authority—until 
about 1820, when the last of them emigrated to Karaboja 
and every relic of Cham rule disappeared with him. 

This is, in short, the gist of what can be gathered as regards 
the early history of Campa from Chinese and Annamese 
sources, and on its later days, from the meagre records left 
by the Cham themselves. In the accounts first alluded to the 
limits of Sino-Annamese domination, as well as the exploits 
of the imperial armies, have naturally been magnified, 
and thus we are led to believe that Chinese rule had been 
established in Campa even since the time of Shih Huang-ti 
of the Tsdn (b.c. 221-209), who, it is pretended, founded 
there the chun of Lin-i or Lom-'op ; that subsequently the 
Han reintegrated the sway over what had in the meantime 
blossomed forth into an independent kingdom,^ and made 
of Ubm-op the district of Hsiang^linj which continued under 
Chinese control until Ch*u~lien^s rebellion in a.d. 137. But 
a careful examination of both Chinese and Annamese 
records elicits the fact that such pretended domination over 
Campa, and indeed also over Tonkin, though reasserted now 
and then by armed expeditions, was in the interval little 


These dates and scraps of information I have taken from the brief Cham 
chronicle published by Aymonier in Excurs'x&ns H lieconnaissance$. No. 31. 

of Nan-yuchf (in Annamese iViim-vTtfi), founded by Chao-t*o 
(Tneu-da), general of the Ts'in sent to subjugate Tonkin, in 207 b.c. It is said 
to have included the territory of the chuns (departments) of Lin~i {Lom-'^) emd 
Hsiang i^Tiiang)^ the latter being the name given to the Tonkin division at that 

penod, and also Han - hai (Cauton), the capital being situated at P‘an-yii 
(Canton). 
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more than nominal. It is a story of continuous rebellions 
followed by the setting up of independent States. Chinese 
repression was rarely severe and complete, and usually left 
things unchanged. The fact is that the C'hieug or Cham 
element was, in spite of what the Chinese annalists say, still 
preponderant not only on the borders, but in the very midst 
of Tonkin ; and this, as usual designated by its would-be 
oppressors as * barbarians,* constituted the turbulent part of 
the population, intolerant of foreign rule, who always sought 
to repel the invaders from the north. In any case, never 
did the Han legions advance any further than Kwdng-bin, 
as I stated ; and it is very doubtful whether they ever reached 
as far as that district, even in the solitary instance of the 
expedition led by the celebrated Ma-yiian in a.d. 43, which 
seems to have outdistanced all others dow’n to at least a.d. 605. 
On that occasion Ma-yiian is said to have reached the capital 
of Lam-ap, and then to have marched past it some twenty 
H up to where Hsiang-lin bordered upon the kingdom of the 
Hsi-Vu {T'6i-d6) barbarians ^ ^), at which spot he 
erected two brass pillars to mark the limit of Chinese 
dominion.^ As regards the expedition of a.d. 605, it is said 
on the other hand that it had to advance eight marches 
further than Ma-yiian’s pillars in order to reach the capital 
of Lam-ap.^ The apparent discrepancy as to the site of 
the Cham capital in the two accounts can only be explained 
by assuming that the capital was removed further down the 
coast in the interval between a.d. 43 and 605. As at the 
latter date it undoubtedly stood no further south than 
Dong-Hoi (Ddng-IIo’i), near the present town of Kwang-bin, 
it is evident that in a.d. 43 it must have been situated 
some eight marches further up, that is to say, somewhere 
about Ha-tii), the ancient Kiiu-duk. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact of Ptolemy placing a Kortatha 
Metropolis just in that neighbourhood, which I identify, 
both from coincidences of names and location, with Kuu-diik 

^ Des Michtils, op. cit., pp. 61, 62 ; and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., rol. ii, p. 416. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 152, 153. 
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{Chiu~te, in Cantonese Knu-tek'). Ma-yiian's pillars cannot 
therefore have been erected much further south than the 
present town of Ua-tTii, which must as a conse<^uence have 
belonged to Hsiang-1 in or Lam-ap.^ It will be observed 
further that* whereas the independence ot Lam-ap is said 
to date from a.d. 137, the year of Ch'ii-lien’s rebellion, we 
are told in the Chinese account of Ma-yban’s exploits that 
Lain-ap was chastised and its capital taken in a,d. 43, 
which is a palpable proof of Lani-ap having existed as an 
independent kingdom prior to that date, despite the alleged 
Chinese conquests of bx\ 214 and b.c. 116-110. The 
mention by Ptolemy of Kortatba Metropolis, which—granted 
that the Chinese account above referred to is correct—must 
have been the capital of Lara-ap alleged to have been 
taken by Ma-yuan, seems to deraonstrate further, that as 
soon as that famous general had turned his back the 


' According to the Aunninesc accounts Ma-yiian did not push his conquests 
further south than the district*of Kii-p^hdug {Cu'-phoug)^ which was situated on 
the territory of Kuu^choti (now Thau-hwa), and it was here tliat he erected the 
famous pillars (seo Des i\Iichels, op. cit., pp. 60, 61). This being correct, it 
becomes impossible to accept the Chinese magnified version of Ma - yiian’s 
exploits having included the subjugation of Nge-iin, and withal of its capital 
Kuit-dtik. The Anuamese annals say nothing of Ma-yuau’s occupation of this 
capital, but simply tell us of his haviug routed the Cham forces. It is therefore 
very likely that the Clifim capital stood at KiUt-duk or Kortatha until the 
Chinese e.vpcdition of a.d. 416, which is said to have taken the Cham fortress of 
Khii-loi {/i.7;«-/a/, ^ think, somewhere about VTn), peiietriiting thence 

into Ttiang-p'bo {Ifsiang^p'tt, tlie old Jhiang-lin district). Lam-ap wtis thereby 
I'onquiTed, and it was pn)hably from that date that the capital was removed 
liirthcr down towards Dong-Uqi. Not quite as far as this place, however, 
iiecause it took only eight days’ inarch beyond Ma-yiiau’s pillars to the expedition 
of A.D. GO.'i in order to reach the Cham capital. In the face of this evidence 
1 cannot .see my way to admit that DCng-lIdi hecarue the Cham seat of 
government at any period prior to a.d. 809. Whatever the Chinese chroniclers 
may aay, it is clear that the (Jhani did not definitely abandon Nge - an (i.e. 
Kuu.diik territory) until u comparatively late date. ' In a.d. 271 Kiticdfik 
was acknowledged, by the Chinese otticials themselves, to be anything but 
approach a hie (Des Michels, op. cit., ji. 106) : and in the interval between that 
tiute and a.d. 446 the Chinese governors of Kithi-chi had a good deal to dq in 
order to keep the Clrim out of Auu-chon (Than-hwa) itself, whither the latter 
made continuous incursions (a.d. 347, 353, 399, 413, 415,431). After that 
period Chum efforts were directed towards re-occupying Kitu-duk, which now 
was, however, finally lo.st to them. 
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Lani-ap State was, 7>iovp sohtoy re-established as flourishing 
as ever. We cannot believe, in fact, that Ptolemy could have 
learned of Ch‘ii-]ien*s coup of a.d. 137 at so short a notice, 
especially as its date is by no means certain, and the feat 
is ascribed b}^ some authorities to a Ch'ii-lien ^icctanhfs —in 
name at least—who would have lived at the end of the 
Ijater Han d^mast.y, or nearly a century laterd 

The kin gdom known under the names of JL6m-6p or Lin-i 
seems not to have extended further down than the present 
IT we or Turan, because, as we shall see, Ptolemy locates 
lower down another capital city by the name of Balcnga 
ITetropolis, which I identify with the site of the ancient 
C^ha-hdUy known later on as KwT-hon (Qui-nho’n). I came 
on the strength of this and other evidence to the conclusion 
that ancient Campil consisted of at least two States, probably 
more or less dependeiit upon each other, of wliich the 
northern one had for capital Kuu ~ d'uk or Kortatha, and 
the southern had the scat of government at C^hd-hdii, the 
well-known Chilm capital of the fourteenth century. I sliall 
disti nguish the northern realm by the name of Norfhoni 
or Uppp.r Campdy and the southern one by the designation 
of Southeru or Lower Campd. T^erhaps we had also at one 
time a third State of Central Campd, which I take to be 
th e kinjjdom of tfie Tdi-do or Jfin-Va barbarians alluded to 
in the account of Ma-yiian’s expedilion, and which may 
correspond also to the kingdom or country of T^o-huan 
(Pli Ann. Dd-hnan or Dd~hdn), spoken of in Cliinese 
accounts of Kamboja^ as being, in common with Lin-i, often 
at war with Chen-la (Kamboja). This country of the 

_ V _ 

T6i-d6, or T^o-hnan, must liave corresponded to the present 
territory of IIwe and Turan. 

This division assumed b}’' me of the Cham empire into two 
or more petty realms, is quite in accord with the political 
condition of Indo-China in the early days when the unification 


‘ A.D. 221 is the year that marked the end ol tlie Later Iliiii’s rule. Sec the 
date and identity of Ch'ii-lien impugned by Chavanucs, op. rit., p. 203. note. 

* Ma Tuan-bn, op. cit., p- 470. 
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of its mixed population of new settlers with the aborigma 
races was as yet in its initial stage, and the organization o 
large political units still looked rather like an utopia. It is 
only towards the sixth or seventh century that empire-making 
on an extensive scale commenced in Indo-Chiua. I can 
therefore scarcely believe that the various portions of Campa 
were from the outset under a single paramount suzerain. ^ It 
was the pressure from without, especially from Tonkin a 
side, that compelled them to make common cause against 
the common enemy, and that brought about the coalescence, 
first of Northern with Central Campa, and subsequently of 
the two latter with their southern neighbour and kin. The 
unification was probably complete by the time of, or soon 
after, the memorable reverse ot A.n. 605 ; and thus we hear 
Hwen-tsang referring thirty-four years later to the Cham 
empire under the epithet of Mahd Campa. I-tsing, however, 
usually speaks of it simply as Chan-jjo towards the end of the 
same century. At about the same period we find the first 
mention of Campa in the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kamboja.*^ 
But we meet with the form Cama as a name for the 
people {Cama - bhrtya) as early as the third century, in 
the inscription engraved on the granite boulder of Na-trang 
(Nha Trang) in the Khan - hwil (Khanh - li6a) district, by 
order of Mura-raja, the first historically known of the 
Cham kings.^ The statement of tlie Chinese and Anuamese 
annalists that Campa was so named only after a.d. 809, 
when the capital was transferred to the city of Chan^ch^hig 
or Chlem^thda (Cunipapura), proves thus a little bit too stale. 
It is true that we do not find anv mention of Campapura 
in the Cham inscriptions themselves until a.d. 817, when it 
occurs in the title of the ruler: Sri Campdpura 2 )aramesvara\^ 
but we have Campd as the name of a State or Kingdom 
in the • inscription of Glai - Lomov, in the P‘han - rang 

* Ang-Chumnik inscription from the province of Ba P‘hnom, datini; frotn 

A.D. 667. » b 

* See Bergaigne’s “ L’ancien Royaume de Campa," in the Journal A*iatiguff 

Jan.. 1888. n. 46. ^ 
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district, which is older than the above by nearly half 
a century. It is to be presumed, therefore, that the 
name of Campa as a State and of Campa^pura as its capital 
existed from at least the beginning of the seventh century, 
since it was mentioned shortly afterwards by Hwen-tsang 
and the Ang-Chumnik inscription of Kamboja. I am not 
sure, however, whether at an earlier date the name Campa 
existed, at least for the whole country occupied by the Cham 
race, since that country was undoubtedly divided, as we have 
shown, into several petty States. Perhaps it was only one 
of these States that had adopted the name Campa, the others 
being known by different appeUations. The evidence seems 
to be in favour of the northern State, when it extended far 
into Tonkin, comprising the whole of the present districts 

and Thaii-hwa. At that period, adventurers from 
Northern India had reached Tonkin overland by the Song-ka 
or^Vfn route, and had established there, as in Yiinnari and 
Laos, cities and kingdoms easily recognizable from their 
Sanskrit or Prakrt names. It was then, perhaps, that the 
southern part of lonkin received the names of A^iiga or 
Malinl, from its being situated, like the Indu Ahga, to the 
east of Malava and Da^rna. In the course of time it must 
have become known also as Romapada or Lomapada \ for 
these are the terms by which Ahga is usually designated in 
the local versions of the Itamayana and of other popular Indu 
literary works current in Indo-China.^ From Lomapada, the 
name of the State, the Annamese derived, I think their 
# a (L6m ~op), two characters which the Chinese read as 
Lin~i. The latter reading may be accounted for also, as 
a contraction of Matinl, obtained by omitting the initial 
syllable ma, I feel quite confident that such is the origin 
of the terms Lom~6p and Ltn-t, which have remained so far 


* In the Siamese, Lau, and Khmer translations or paraphrases of the 
Eamayana, the name Anga never occurs, and scarcely does that of Campa ■ the 
common designation for that State being Romapada (gio) and Romapattan or 
IfOmapattan^ frotn the fact, I tlnnk, that King fiomapada was reigning there 
when the 1^9ya5mga episode occurred. At all events, the capital of th*! 

l^u Campa was variously known as Ariffapurif Lamapddapuri^ Kamapuri 
Maliniy etc. ' * 
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uiiGxpl£iin6d. Here we tave, in fact, tlie germ of tlie name 
CdYfipa, given the country, presumably, in later times, when 
its capital Campapura was founded. It is evidently absurd 
to believe that Chi€}ii~hd is an Annamese modified transcript 
of Lbm-bpf as advanced by some authorities,^ Ihe difference 
between the digrams ^ ^ (Lam-ap) and (5 ^ {Chlem^hot) 
or (5 }Si tS lE {Chlefn-bd) is sufficiently apparent to preclude 
their being easily mistaken for one another. It may be 
that the term Romapdda or Lomapdda superseded that of 
Anya in Indo-China, because of some early king, reigning 
there, having assumed the appellation once belonging to the 
Indii monarch who figures in the Rsyasrnga episode of 
the Rauiavana. We learn, in fact, that the few Cham who 

w * 

are still found surviving in the B'ln-thwon district worship 
up to this day a deity or hero by the name of P6 Ro 7 n€, 
whom Ayinonier rightly assumes to be some deified legendary 
king.^ It is easy to recognize in P6 Rome the personage Vrah 
Rotnapada ; and we may thus reasonably conclude that there 
must have been an early king or hero of the Cham—perhaps 
the original founder of the realm—bearing that name. The 
contracted local form Rome of the latter luminously explains 
the origin of the Annamese rendering of it as Lbtn~'op or 
Lam-ap. We have thus acquired the certainty that in 
origin the kingdom of Campa was called Rome or Romapddaf 
and perhaps also by the Cliiini thoiuselves, tlje terms 

L6m-bp and Lin-i being not, respectively, Annamese and 
Chinese inventions, but mere phonetical imitations of those 
names. It becomes evident from these facts that the 
early civilization of Upper Campii was introduced from 
Northern India, and had as one of its first seats Khi-duk, 
or Kortatha Metropolis, in the present Hu-tin district, 
Campapura, from wliich the kingdom became known as 
Campii, must have been founded later on, probably when 
the capital was removed further soutii towards D6nt>‘-Hdi 


^ Among whom Aymonier^ 
^ Ibid* Another Biinilar 
I have not so far identified, 
Vrah or Vara. 


in hia History of Tchainpa/’ loc* cit, 
deity worshipped is called P6 Klong-garai, which 
it may be Gauri, in tliese names stands for 
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(a.d. 446 ?). It is from that time, or shortly afterwards, 
that the terms Xdm-o> and Lin^i begin to disappear in 
Annamese and Chinese accounts, being superseded by 
Chiem-thdn and Chan-ch^eng respectively—meaning the city 
of Cam or Caropa, i.e. Campapura, 

While the civilization of Upper Campa thus appears to 
have been due to emigrants from Northern India, that of 
Lower Campa, the Cochin-China of the present day, is 
indisputably of Southern Indian or Dravidian origin. This 
is proved by the type of the characters employed in the 
inscriptions discovered there, the most ancient of which is, 
so far, that of King Mura-raja already alluded to. Its 

tn 1^ 1 j in the opinion of Professor 
Bergaigne,* those of the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman 
(a.d. loO) ; hence he assigns to that monument a date not 
earlier than the third century of the Christian Era. The 
civilization of Southern Campa had its foci in the districts 
now called Khan-hwa and Bih-din, as we hope to demonstrate 
in the sequel. Thence it extended, as in Kamboja, north¬ 
wards, meeting that of Upper Campa about half-way up the 
coast, which it influenced apparently to a larger extent than 
it was influenced itself in its turn. This would appear from 
a series of inscriptions discovered in a grotto, situated near 
the point where the provinces of Kwa'ng-bih and Ilu-tiri 
border upon each other; that is, a little below the 18th 
parallel of latitude. The characters are, according to 
Professor Bergaigne, similar to those employed in the 
inscriptions of Southern Campa.^ 

Early before the Christian Era the Ramayaiia speaks of 
the Ghrtoda or Ghrtn Sea, which becomes in the Puranas 
the Ocean of Saipis or ghee, while it is termed the Sea of 
Senf or Senef by Mashldt and said to surround the centre 
of the empire of Zdbejl^ just as in the Puranas it is repre¬ 
sented to encompass Kiisa-dvtpa (the Sunda Archipelago). 


* “ L’aDcien Itoyuunie de Campa," lot. cit., pp 16, 44, 46, 76. 

* See llcr/^aigne, op. cit., pp. 4 3, 44. 

® Iteiuaud, op. cit., p. 77, iutroductioo. 
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Sulaiman calls also Sene/ the harbour at which the Arab 

ships put in on the Cochin-Chinese coast- 

This port I take to be T/n-mn i^ H, Shih-nai) Harbour, 
improperly named after Kwi-ilbn (Quinhon) by our ever 
muddling geographers ; ^ but which appears to have been 
known as H^nin-choii or, at any rate, as the port of 

the Hsin-chou district, in the old days. It is mentioned under 
this name by Chinese writers down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the stream which discharges into it 
is entered as Hsin-chou Chiang (Hsin-chou River) in the 
Chinese map published b}' Phillips in the Journal China 
Branch R.A.SJ W. F. Mayers has wrongly taken it to 
be Toiiron (Turiin) Harbour,^ but Phillips has clearly 
demonstrated that it must be identified with “ Quinhone 
Harbour/’^ i.e, with the port of Thi-nai. His identification 
I find corroborated by further evidence which I think very 
conclusive. This is briefly as follows :— 

(1) In the Chinese map alluded to above, and to the left 
of the Hsin-chou River (which in this case corresponds to the 

* No ])lace deliglitiug in the euphonious name of Kuyi-Mn ((iuinhon) is now 
known to exist except in the fertile innigination of our geographers. The sea¬ 
port which they call by that name is known locally as ThT-nfli Harbour ; while 
Kwi-fion city (which it will be seen in the sequel was the novel designation applied 
by the Annumese to fVjfl-iaw, the ancient Cham capital, after having taken it in 
A.D, 1471) censed to exist under that name in 1798, when it was rechristened 
fitTi-dXn (Binh-dinh),; and it has been a heap of ruins ever since 1800, the date at 
which it was destroyed by Jii-long (Gia-long). The present Rin-dTh district city 
was then founded—on a different site about six miles further to the south—which 
lias, thjirefore, nothing in common with the old one except the name. The term 
Kwt~i}'6»i has thus long passed into the domain of archaeology, and might at best 
be preserved to designate the inlet—now a shallow lagoon—near whose border 
the old city stood ; but for that matter it would be indeed more proper to name the 
inlet right after Ba\- Angwe (Ptolemy’s Balonga), a term which possesses at least 
the advantage of being the local and original designation of the Cham capital 
formerly standing in that quarter. To, however, apply the name of Kwi^ndn 
to the present Thi-'nai Harbour, situated just within the entrance to the lagoon 

and far away from the site once occupied by that city, is the very height of 
absurdity. 

* Vol. xxi: the river will be found mentioned in the descriptive list at p. 40. 

’ See C/ti)ia Jtevu^’, vol. iv, p. 174, footnote. 

Op, cit,, p. 40. Mayers mistake arose from his wrong identification of JPai-fo 

with Cape Touron, instead of with Ku-liiu Re (Culao Ray) or Pulo Canton^ 
as shown by Phillips (ibid., p. 41). 
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east side), there is depicted the figure of a tower rising very 
conspicuously at the extreme of the headland that forms the 
eastern boundary of the entrance to the bay. Though designed 
after the style of a tapering, many-storied Chinese pagoda, 
evidently it is intended conventionally to represent the group 
of three towers—if not the central and loftiest of them 
only—which rise in a close row, oriented in a N.-S. direction, 
at a short distance to the west of the village of Thi-nai, by 
the side of the road leading thence to the Jd mart, or Cho 
Jd (Cho» Gia). These structures, called thap by the 
Annamese ' (who, by the way, have wantonly demolished one 
of them for base building materials), are but a portion of 
tbe interesting remnants of Cham civilization that one finds 
scattered about the Bifi-difi district. A group of another 
three, almost exactly alike in build and orientation, is, in 
fact, met with several miles further to the west, on the 
Thqp-bd~m6u-tlnen or Tdm-thdp (‘Three Towers’) Hill; but 
I believe that the group formerly alluded to is the one 
meant in the map. Although the sand-spit on w^hich the 
towers rise and the present ThI-nai village stands may be of 
comparatively modern formation, it is quite probable that by 
the time the Chinese map was constructed (fourteenth century) 
it had considerablv advanced seawards, and that tlie towers 
had already been built near its outer edge, where they 
thus formed conspicuous landmarks not easily overlooked nor 
forgotten by navigators. These assumptions being correct, 
it is clear that the Hsin-chou River of tbe Chinese map 
must have been the stream now called Lang-soiig^ from the 
villasre of that name standinj; near its mouth ; and not the 
D6ng-p*h6 or Tdn~dn River, which debouches through several 
channels into the lagoon further westwards, be^mnd the 
present city of Bin-dTil. As the lagoon must have been at 
no distant period less shallow than nowada 3 ^s, sea- going 
crafts could then probably advance further into it as far 
as the mouth of the present Lang-song (then Hsin-chou), 
where the anchorage was then presumably situated. 

* From Chinese , t*a = caxtyay pagoda; evidently the same word as the 
Lan That^ corrupted from the Sanskrit-Pali Dhatu. 
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(2) Further to the north-west of the outlet of the Hsin- 
chou River, and at a spot corresponding very closely to 
the site once occupied by the ancient Cham capital city 
C‘ha-ban or Hal Angwe, the Chinese map bears the 
indication Ch(m~ch*eng Kwo (i.e. * Kingdom of Campa *). 
As C‘ha-ban was the capital at the time the map was 
compiled, it is but natural that the name of the kingdom 
over which it presided should be marked at the place where 
the said capital stood. 

This was, therefore, the port of Ciamha or Cianba of 
Marco Polo, the Campaa of Nicolo di Conti, and other 
mediaeval travellers,* erroneously located in Bin-thwon even 
b}”^ their most recent commentators. The anchorage was not 
evidently, however, right at the head of the lagoon, in 
front of the city and of the delta of the l)6ng-p‘h6; but 
near the mouth of the Ilsin-chou (now the Lang-soiio''), thus 
occupying a position slightly more inland than the present 
Thi-nai Harbour. A settlement termed IIsin~€hoii no doubt 
existed there, after whicli the surrounding district became 
known. As spelled by Chinese writers, Ilsin-chou means 
New Islet, and may thus refer to the islet where rises 
the present village of TCudu (Quaii), at the mouth of the 
Lang-song the Hsin-chou River of bvgone days, according 
to the evideiico adduced above. Hut one should be very 
cautious of taking Chinese transcripts of toponymies in 
this legion too literally. It is, therefore, almost certain 
that while the second word of the compound H&in-chou is 
genuiiicl\ Cliiiiese, and was added in order to impress 
a Chinese character on this toponymic, the first term, H.nn, 
repieseuts the oiiginal local name of the place, which was 
either Cham or Sanskrit derived. Of this fact there is no 
lack of indications, as we are going briefly to demonstrate. 

The Chinese writer Fan Shili-hu, who composed his Kicei- 
hat yu Jieuy-chih a treatise ol descriptive geography and 


' Janptt in the Oatalan Atlas of 137 o (on. cit ni il whirl 

reproduced in Zi.rla’s “Hi Mure 
Viaggiuiori V tnexiKui, Venezia, ISIS, 




wuiou, ai iis _ 

in Fra Mauro’a 
urcu Polo ed altri 
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natural history on the southern provinces of the empire— 
towards the close of the twelfth century,* has about Hsin- 
chcu the following passages, quoted in Ma Tuan-lin’s 
cyclopaedia ^ “ The territory of watered by a small 

stream, supplies chiefly large quantities of scented wood. 
Hsin-chou formerly belonged to Chhi-h [Kamboja], but 
Chtao-chih [Tonkin] has since made herself master of it.” ^ 
From this we gather that Hsin-chou used to be also 
alluded to by the Chinese themselves under the simple 
form gf {Hsin). Now, this character is pronounced Sen 
in Cantonese and Ton in Annamese, whence we deduce 
that its local form must have been Sen or Son. This, it will 
be observed, closely tallies (minus the final / or ef) with 
the Arab SenJ\ Zenf, or Senef, which is, in its turn, not very 
dissimilar to Shih-naif the Chinese form of the Annamese 
Thi-nai. The Fu-chou and Wen-chou pronunciations of this 
toponymic are, respectively, Si-nai and Sz-ne, the last one 
being a pretty close approach to Senef or Zenef. It is possible 
that the f at the end was added by the Arab naWgators 
through some misunderstanding, if not in the endeavour to 
better mark the stress on the final e in Sz-ne^ unless it can be 


* According to his own showing {see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 3G4}, it was noi 
until A.D. 1173 that Fan Shih-hu (otherwise better known as Fan Ch‘eng-ta' 
took charge of bis post in Kwang-hsi, to whicli province he had been appointed 
imperial cliief commissioner; thus his work, the outcome of his observations in 
that quarter, could not very well have been written until several years afterwards. 
He is said to have died in 1193. 

^ Op. cit., p, 360, 

^ The fact of the Usin-chou territory having been—evidently for a short time 
only—subject to Kamboja, is auother indication that it could not lie very far awav 
from that country. Its supposed identity with Turaii thus becomes still more 
unlikely. In 1171 Champa gained a victory over Kamboja, and in 1177 it made 
an attack upon the Kambojan capital. It must have been, therefore, during the 
course of these w'ar.s that Kamboja had to relax her hold upon Hsin-chou. A.s 
regard.s the conquest of this district by Tonkin, it is not easy to guess when it 
could have taken place, the Annamese and Chinese records furnishing us no clue as 
to the date. But it may be well inferred that, if such a conquest really occurred, 
it must have been effected before the cud of the twelfth century, and can have 
been all but lasting; for we are told that in a.d. 1199 Kamboja, having taken 
the capital of Campa and seized the king, placed a Khmer official to govern the 
country. The capital of Lower Campa, i.e. Bal-Angwe or C‘ha-bSn, is evidently 
implied here. 
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demonstrated that the local name for the Hsin district and 
its stream was some Indu imported term like Chinahy Chenaby 
of which would be a not very imperfect rendering.^ 

Another toponymic bearing some resemblance to Senf or 
Senefin that neighbourhood is that of Cape San^hoy the high 
bluff headland forming the eastern point of the present 
Thi-nai harbour. This, coupled with the two place-names 
already alluded to, viz. Hsin and Thi-nU or Bz-nCy should go 
far towards establishing the connection, from a linguistical 
point of view, between them and SeneJ^ In other respects 
this connection is amply confirmed by the description given 
by Sulaiman, which applies to the seaport now under 
discussion in every particular. “ At the place named 
Senefy' says the Arab traveller, fresh water may be 

obtained, and thence is exported the aloes [eagle-wood] 
termed al Senfi. This place forms a kingdom. Its 

inhabitants are brown - complexioned, and each of them 
wears two skirts or loin-cloths].” “ The reference 

to the eajrle-wood tallies with what is said about this article 
of produce in the Chinese account of Hsin or Hsin^chou 
quoted above. As regai’ds fresh water, the China Sea 
Directory ^ thus remarks in connection with ThI - nai 

harbour: Good water can be obtained from a stream 

on the east shore of the harbour.’* The district formed 
a kingdom, because here stood Balonga, that is, Bal Angice 
(also known under the name of which was then 


^ That the latter h^othesis is not totally unfounded would appear from the 
fact of the Parisian codex—said to be the original one—of Marco Polo’s narrative, 
having the heading of chapter clxii (oa Campa) worded in this wise; “ Ci 
devise de la conirce dc Cinaha^' (Codex No. 7,367 of the Biblioth&que Nationale). 
Wliile readily admitting that Cinaba may here he a clerical mistake for Cianbtf 
and Cianban, the spelling adopted in the course of that chapter, I cannot dismiss 
altogether the idea that it may have .something to do with Campa’s seaport 
Shik-naiy or Senef, wliich was undoubtedly the place where Marco Polo 

landed. It is, in fact, not unnatural that the Venetian traveller should first speak 
of the harbour—correctly recorded as Cinaba —where his ship auchored, and next 
of the kingdom—equally correctly recorded as datiba or Cinnban —of which 
Cinaba or Senef foruied the principal seaport. Otherwise, it is quite possible 
that he, having heard the two terms Chamha and Chinaby as they wore then 
probably pronounced by tbe foreigners from whom he got them, took them to he 
alternative designations for the country and used them in this sense. 

^ Reinaud, op. dt., p. 18. 

* 4th edition, 1899, voL ii, p. 413. 
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(ninth century) the capital of Lower Campa. On the subject 
of dress, the rendering of deux pagnes for both the garments 
worn may be due to inaccuracy or oversight on the part 
of the French translator, or else to some clerical error in 
the Arabic text. Of the two garments alluded to, only one 
perhaps was a loin-cloth, while the other served to cover the 
upper part of the body. “ The dress of the people of Chan- 
ch^mg” says lla Tuan-lin,* ‘‘consists of a long skirt formed 
by one leh [ell?] of the stuff termed Pe-tHe^ wrapped round 
the body, and a sort of tunic with narrow sleeves worn 
over it.” 

Previous commentators, more especially the late Colonel 
Yule, have suggested that the terms Senef or SenJ\ w^hich 
they have twisted into Sauf or ChanJ\ represent Campa, 
whether as applied to the kingdom or to its capital. But 
this identification, from a linguistic point of view, seems to 
me too far-fetched.^ It will rest with subsequent inquirers 
into the subject to prove whether it can still hold its ground 
against those we have brought forward, which are, at all 
events, topographically justifiable. 

Beyond the Ghrtoda or Sea of ghee the Riimayana does 
not mention any other sea, a fact which argues that at the 
time of the composition of that epic, the geographical 
knowledge of the people of Northern India did not extend 

^ Op. cit., p. 641, 

“ 6 Ann. Bdk-diep. It strikes me that this word closely resembles 

P‘‘hd.~tuH, which is the Thai name for the rather scanty loin-cloth worn 
by nearly all the hill-tribes in Indo-China. Often it is woven from the fibrous 
bark of certain plants; hence it may have been termed Pe~P 'te by the Chinese 
by analogy with a soft whitish cloth similarly called (& #!) , woven from 

a cocoon-like fruit, which is said to he manufactured at Karakhodjo. Of the 
people of Lin-i (Upper Campa.) Ma Tuan-lin says (op, cit., p, 423) that all 
they wear is a piece, one leh in length, of cotton cloth, which they wrap round 
the body. The P'^htionffH or P^hanongs of Eastern Kamhoja call their loin-cloth 
or scarf by the name of dro\, a mere modification of ifeu. With them it is 
generally blue in colour, 

3 The spelling generally followed in Arabic texts is (or 

which may be read either Sen/, Zmf, Senef, Zenef, and perhaps even San/ or 
Zanf; but never Chanf, 
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beyond the Suuda Archipelago and the Gulf of Tonkin. 
The Purunas, however, give us as next in order the Dodhi 
or Dadhimanda (Sea of whey), encompassing Kraunca-dvzpa. 
My identification of this region is China south of the 
Yang-tsz or Kin-sha River, which included the territories 
of ICidii-chi or Rido-chaOj part of Kxng^chaOy and the 
districts of J^ien~chuHgf Ch(itig~sh(iy Chaxigy S^axi-chen 
ch'6n)y etc., under the Han and Ts*in dynasties, all of 
which names may have contributed in giving origin to the 
collective Indu designation of ICraunca. I am therefore 
inclined to consider Kraiinca-dvipa as comprising the whole 
Chinese seaboard from the Gulf of Tonkin to Hang*chou, 
especially as the town just referred to was, to the early Arab 
and Indu navigators, known as Kixh^ay or Khansah ; and 
also because the Bhagavata Purana mentions ^ma (a district 
which I identify with Kwang-tung or Canton) among the 
divisions of K^raunca^dvlpa.^ 

The Arabs termed the Dadh't ocean the ‘sea of Sanji*^ 
a name probably derived from Saraja or other Sanskrit 
synonym of Dadhi ; unless it is more directly traceable to 
the Chinese gS }$ {Chang Hai)^ which may be, in its turn, 
but a clumsy transcript of Saraja^ etc. Whether it is to 
Indii or to Chinese navigators that the honour of having 
first given a name to the ocean iii question must be 
ascribed, I do not propose to inquire in these pages. 
I shall demonstrate, however, that Sanjl and Chang Hai 
designate the very identical sea, by a brief comparison of 
the accounts which tlic Arabs on one side and the Chinese 
on the other have left us of the sea thus respectively 
termed by them. This determination is both important and 
necessary for our purpose as well as for historical geography 
in general, since neither the Sanjl nor the Chang Sai sea 

have been so far correctly located by our predecessors in 
this field. 

' Professor Hall’s edition of WUson’s Fimu FutHna, vol. ii, p. 198, n. 

1 he Arabic spelling of this term is, I observe, ^ which rnay be read 

either Saftji, Zanji ; or ‘Senji, Zmji. 
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On the Arab side both Sulaimaa and Mas‘udi agree in 
telling U8 that the sea of Sanji, which bathed the China 
coast, extended to the north and to the east to an unknown 
distance,! and that by sailing through it they passed the 
straits or gates of China,as they term them (Formosan 
Channel, Chusan Strait, etc.), through which, after seven 
days* run, they made the gulf of Haog-chou, and reached 
^anfu (OanfiiOT Kan-p^u), the terminus of their navigation. 

On the other hand, the Chinese inform us that the sea of 
Chang which, at times, they term also Ta-Chang Hai— 

was a branch of the great sea of Canton (mn Hal) ; that it 
formed the eastern limit of Fa - )ian (Eastern Karaboja), 
and thence it stretched boundless eastwards as far as a large 
island called Tu-po, on which there was a State 

by the name of fg Chu-po. (This island I take to be 
Borneo, and the State to be the northern part of it, formerly 
known locally as Sabah,) They further tell us that the seven 
prefectures of (Tonkin), in bringing their offerings 

to the Chinese Court, “ always pass to and fro’ by way of the 
Ta-Chang Hai,” ^ As tribute missions from Tonkin were 
invariably required to land at Canton, it follows that this 
sea stretched from the Gulf of Tonkin to at least as far as 
Canton, and thus coincided with what the Arabs termed 
the Sea of Sanjz or Senji,^ 


^ Rcioaud, op. cit., Liscours pr^liminaire, p. clsviii. 

* J^ii-tc'in Ytin-fu, quoted in the China Jleview, vol. xiv, p. 39. 

^ Since writing the above I have noticed that the Sea of Sanji is actually said 
to be “ the sea of China” in Captain Bozorg’s “Ajaibs” (see Van dor Lith & 
M. Devic’s MerveiUes de Tlnde,” p. 86), which expression must not be understood 
in the wide sense of the China Sea of our day, but more properly as meaning the 
sea bathing the China coast. The latter is, I think, the real Chang Hai of the 
Chinese, while the former corresponds to what they call, in a more extended 
sense, the 2'a-Chang Hai. The ” Mukhtasar al-Ajiiib ” (see op cit., pp. 279, 280) 
speaks of Sattjl or Senjl as being also the name of a place. The passage runs as 
follows:—” In the vicinity of China there is a place called Sctiji. The sea is there 
more dangerous than anywhere else (lit. than all other seas), on account of the 
frequency of winds, high waves, straits, and mountains (? reefs) that are to be 
found there. From this country (Setiji), young men resembling Ywjs {Zcttjs, 
negroes of Zanzibar) come aboard tlie ships. Their statiire is four spans. They 
come from the waters, jump on the decks, and there walk about without doing 
barm to anybody. After that they return to the sea.” Here we have another 
confirmation of the existence of negrito pygmies on the China coast, or at 
any rate, on some of the islands facing it (see infra). For, as I am now 
going to demonstrate, the place above alluaed to under the name of SanjX 
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The notion of some among the Chinese writers was, how¬ 
ever, that the sea in question was even more extensive. 


or SchU lay almost certainly ou the northern coast of Hainan Island, and, 
at all events, within the compass of Hainan Strait. This clearly results^fr^ 
a passage in Pigafetta’s Travels, wherein the famous navigator says: Dietro 

alia costa della China sono molti popoli, come di Chenchxj dove si trovano perle, & 
qualche legno di cannella” (Ramusio, op. cit., vol. i, f. 

reference to pearls enables us at once to identify the Chenchxj district with 
Hainan, and precisely with its northern coast, anciently forming part of the 
prefecture of Chu-tjait noted for its jiearl fisheries. The name of Chu-yai, 


pronounced Chii-nyai in Cantonese, and Chou-nni in the Annamese 

dialect, means, in fact, ‘ Pearl-[oyster-^hank,’ * and both Chinese and Annamese 
records testify as to pearls being found there from the remotest period. According 
to the Than-nut-thoog-shi quoted by the Annamese annalists (see Des Michels, 
op. cit., p. 185), for instance, the pearl fisheries existed in the south-eastern part of 
the Ho-p‘u district, corresponding in this case to the north coast of Hainan, which 
had been in b. c. 48 subordinated as a simple district, with the designation 
Chu-lu^ to the Ho-p‘u chitn. Even as late as the sixteenth century Joao 
de Barros (ch. i, lib. ix, in Ramusio, vol. i, f. 391 icnso) mentions the “ isola 
di Ainam [HamatJ, dove si pescano le perle, ch’5 il principio della gouernation 
di CantH [Canton^” At that time, however, the mussel-beds that yielded the 
valuable supply were fast becoming exhausted, so that in 1599 the return is 
stated to have been merely Taels 2,100, as against TIs. 28,400 recorded for 1476, 
whereupon the fisheries appear to have been closed. (See Notes and Qaex'ies on 

China and Japan, vol. i, Hongkong, 1867, p. 12.) In a.d. 627, under the 


Twangs, the territory corresponding to the ancient Chu-yai and Chu-lu districts 


was termed Ch^inng-shau ilj). sometimes also written Ck*umg~yxny 

P‘ei-wen Yirn-fu in China Review, vol. xiv, p. 40), and the 
chon or department in which it lay was further denominated ChHttng-chou. 
This designation, after a multitude of administrative changes, came at length 
in A.D. 758 to be bestowed upon the entire island, and this title has been borne 
almost continuously since that period, although under varying circumstances as to 
the relative rank and dependence of its government. (See Journal China Branch 
R.A.S., No. vii, 1873, p. 10.) The word Ch*iung denotes a red-veined stone, 
and is said to have been applied to Hainan Island on account of its red breccia 
marble and with special reference to a conspicuous hill, lying some twenty miles 
to the south of the present capital town, which appears to consist of that 
boautitnl rock. ChHung-shan means, therefore, * Red-marble INfountains.’ 

The terms Senji and Chenchxj' are evidently identical, and if denoting a town¬ 
ship or district may be meant for either Chu-yai (Chii-ngai), Ch‘iung-shan, 
Ch‘iuug-ying, or Ch*iung-chou. On the other hand, if designating a population, 
they may apply to the Shxvang-chien (tt ys) or Shong-tsyin, the so-called 
‘ Double Cloth* tribe of the Li, so named, it is reported, ou account of their 
wearing a double piece ot cloth, one in front and the other behind, to cover 
their nakedness. This tribe must have formed, along with the kindred one of the 


* The Chinese chti is evidently eonuected with, and was in remote times 
probably pronounced not lar differently from, the Sanskrit s'ukti (Bali sntti) =' 
‘pearl-oyster,’ and suktijnm = ‘pearl.’ See, however, niv further remarks on 
Chu-yai in the footnote to p. 250. 
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stretching as far as the Malay Peninsula. They actually 
called Chang Sai what we now term, in part very improperly, 

SHao^chien () or ‘ Small Cloth ’ Li, now restricted tot he Yai-chou 
disWct in the southern part of the island, the main bulk of the population of 
Hainan at the period in question. But with them there may have been 
dwelling on some tracts of the sea-coast the last remnants of tribes, now extinct, 
of a still more primitive type and shorter stature, evidently the descendants of the 
Negrito pygmean autochthones, justifying their being compared to the African 
Negrillos. • The reckoning of their stature at four spans by the Arab navigators 
is probably a notion derived second-hand from the Chinese settlers on the Uland, 
and thus four Chinese eh^ih (spans, usually rendered as ‘feet') are probably 
intended, which, at the rate of 14•! inches, yield about 56^ inches English, or 
only 1 to 2 inches less than the average stature of Indo-Chinese and Melanesian 
hiegntos. It will be interesting in the present connection to remark that this 
measurement of four ch^ih is'just the average height ascribed by Chinese writers, 
among whom Ma Tuan-lin, to the inhabitants of ^ Chn-ju, or Ckii-yU, 

a Pjgmy State in the Melanesian region. (See China R&view, vol. six, p. 297-} 
This hitherto unidentified land I make out, by the way, to be Sipnijor^ Sikijor ; 
or, more exactly, Gijor, Kijm- —iSt being a mere prefix to island-names in the 
archipelago — the local designation of the island otherwise known as Fuegos 
and inhabited by Aeta Negritos. 

That the toponymic Chu-ijai survived in the popular tradition down to the 
time of the Arab travellers and further, appears from the fact that towards 
the end of the thirteenth century' Ma Tuan-lin still speaks (op. cit., p. 394) of 
ChHunp-shan city under that name. “ La ville de C/jK-yat,” he goes on to say, 
in the words of his translator, “ batie au bord de la mer, est la residence de tres- 
riches marchands qui s’entendent pour faire peser sur ces malheureux barbares 
toutes les charges et toas les impots.” This proves that the city had then 
become already a very thriving emporium. 

The description of the dangers to which ships vv'ere exposed in the sea 
immediately adjoining Senji perfectly agrees, it will bo seen, with the topo¬ 
graphical conditions of Hainan Strait, notorious for its numerous sandbanks at 
both its entrances in and near the iairway*, its shoals and patches of hard sand, 
ita heavy overfalls or tide rips and strong currents, and the reefs that fringe its 
shores, especially at Hainan head and round Cape Kami ( ^ ^ Kwan 

[Pass or Gate of] Ghiuo-wei or Ran-fn^if), the scene of so many wrecks. 
There can thus be no doubt as to the Scttji of the Arab navigators being the 


* Traces of such characteristics appear to survive in the present J7ri<To-rAiV« 
or ll$iao Li of Yai-chou, calling tliemseh'es (of. with the Oratig Okti 

or ‘ Glai Jlen ’ (»f the Campa hill-tracts below), who are described {Journal 
China Branch R.A.S.^ No. vii, 1873, pp. 2G, 71, 77) as smalltr and a pood 
deal darker than the Li in the interior. 

t Pronounced Kwan Kan - wui by the Haiiianese, and Kwiing Kau-wX in 
Annamese, in which language, howev'er, it is more popularly known as Mui 
[Cape] Khak-hlen. 
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China Sea, although they had different names for portions or 
branches of it; c.g., Sea of Chin-lin (identified by us, p. 164, 
with the sea of Kdmalahkd and the sea of J^edrenj ov JTej'denj), 
ChHh Mai (‘Red Sea,' i.e. sea of Sri-lohit or Sheldhet = Sea 
of the Straits, if not actually sea of Ch*ih-t*Ufi.e. Gulf of Siam),^ 
etc. In fact, while some Chinese authors place in the sea of 
Chang Hai the island of Tu~po (Davak^ Dahag, Dayaky i.e. 
Borneo in my opinion), sometimes also called Chu-po (after 
Sabah or North Borneo, see p. 245 a)ite)y said by them to lie 
eastwards of Fnnany^ and the farther outlying insular group 
of the Ma-wu or Md-ngd (= Manubo, Manguian, Wugl, or 


Chenchij pearUproduciQg district of Pigafetta, aud the Ch’iang-y\ng or Ch‘iung~ 
s/ion township of yore aud of the present day—or, practically, its seaport of 
llni-k^ou (m p) , better known as Hoi-how. 

Sender-fulat or Bandar~fuldt^ if not Ch^xung-shan [Snudara-parvatay So^- 
parvatu?) itself, must have lain not far from it, as Sulaiman's account gWeaus 
to understand that it was not by any means an easy place for navigation. He 
says, in fact, in Reinaud’s translation (op. cit., t, i, pp. IS, 19) : “ Sender-Poulat 
est le^ nom d’une ile. .... De li, les uavires entreat dans une mer 
ajipelee Saudjg. .... Quaud^ par un cffet de la favour divine, les navires 
xo7tt sortie saitts et sattfa de tSender - If'culat, ils mettent. a la voile pour la 

.The sentences that I have italicized in the last passage 

evidently mean that to get off safely from Sender-fuldt was no easy lob, so 
much so that it came to be considered-a feat which could be occomplishea solely 
through divine favour. As no similar, remark is made in oonnection with the 
other ports of call on the Arab ship-routo mentioned by Sulaimau, it follows 
that Sender-'/iildt was, in his countrymen’s opinion, reputed to be the most 
«langerous point on that route. It must accordingly have been situated in close 
proxiinity to Benji^ that is, on Hainan Strait, and very probably on the same 
^dc with it, namely, the one formed by the northern coast of Hainan Island. 
On p. 250 I have touched upon the possible identity of §etider-/uldt with that 
li *^u-*^* ** sych really be the case, Sefyl would turn out to be merely 

it. 

here cropping up, as 

, , .... ^--- farther side of Hainan 

Strait became known as the ‘ Sea of Sanji ’ to the Arabs. It is quite possible 

^ a such was the case, albeit the etymological connection I have suggested 
oe \.een le Arab Sea of Sanji and the Chinese Chang ITai does in no way 
seem o le altogether accidental. Suffice it at any rate for the present to have 
succeo< e m fi-^»ng the position of the hitherto mysterious Senjl on, or within 

Bainan Strait, aud to have thereby got hold of the where¬ 
abouts of the tarthest station on the Arab ship-route in Indo-Chiua, which will 
serif! us as a lasis wherewith to truce that route with unmistakable certainty 
hencctorth along the China coast to its terminus in Hang-chou Bay. It wm 

arthei- side ot Hainan Strait that navigation through the Sea of 
^)anjt or Chang Bni coinmeuced. ^ 

Vide 


on 


ti P* as vegard.s the location of the ChMh llai, my paper 

lO 1 with China,” in the Quarterly Beview oi October, 


1900, p. 3C7, u. . 
* Ma Tuan-!iu 


n op. cit., pp. 149, 513, 

Batuta s hitherto unidentified Jau-dlisi. 


and 518. This Tu~po must be Ibn 
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Bugl tribes?), and of the ‘Fire Isles * Jan^hivo or Mtr^O'shan 
(Gunong Api P),* the writers alluded to make the Ttin-hsun 
or Tun-stm (i.e. the Malay) Peninsula project far into that 
sea.^ From this it follows quite clearly tliat the sea of 
Chang Hai was not merely the Gulf of Toukin, within whose 
narrow compass Wells Williams and Giles, copying him 
literally, have confined it in their Chinese dictionaries ; 
but that it corresponded to our China Sea, and in its 
northern portion—-i.e. betw^een the Gulf of Tonkin (or the 
island of Hainan) and Formosa—to the Sea of Sanjl of the 
Arab navigator and geographers. 

This was the last sea knowm to the Arabs, but the Piiranas 
mention another one still further, to wit: the sea of Jala or 
Toyambudhif the‘ Fresh-water Sea,* surrounding 
or Northern China and Mongolia. It will thus be seen 
that, while Kraiinca corresponds to Ptolemy’s country of the 
Sinai or Tbinai, Puskara represents — as we shall better 
demonstrate at the proper time and place—Serike or the 
land of the Seres. 

That the port of Senef touched at b}' the Arab navigators 

was either Shih-nai (Thi-uai) or llsht-chou, is demonstrated, 

apart from the arguments adduced above, b^'^ the fact that 

its sailing distance from Kadranj (Fob Tron), given as ten 

days, is equal to the distance Petuniah (Batam, Bentan, or 

Taniasak)-jradrauj\ which required the same number of days 

to cover. From Senef it took the Arab sailors another ten 

■ * ** 

days to get to the island or peninsula of Sender -fuldt^ 


* Op. cit., pp. 449 and 518. 

2 Op. eit., p. 445, where it is said tu be called also TUn-hsuu. Its proposed 
identification with Tenasseriin [Tamtva-siri^ Tandu, or Dandu) is but one ot 
those vagaries to which Sinologists dabbling in ancient Indo-Chinese geography 
are only too apt to abandon themselves. Tlie location assigned to Tuu-hsun by 
the Chinese writers—at 3,000 li to the south of —clearly indicates that 

the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula is meant, and not the northern. 
Here we have the extensive headland—formerly an island—ol Don-sun, in front of 
Ligor. I prefer, however, to connect the Cliinese name with tlie local ones ot 
Ujong•‘idnah or Tdnah-ujong, and with those, more ancient, ol Tttm-lak, Tdinasd, 
Tuma^ Tanms, etc., for which vidf »npra, p. 199. 
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i.e. to either Hainan or the opposite Lei-chou peninsula.' 


* Tan-h-h, now Tan-chou (West Hainan), may well represent the Sandarf or 
Zandar, or Se>\der of the Arabs ; the remaining part, of the name being 

not unlikely traceable to -Fri-fo, jpp, the designation applied in a.d. 622 to 

the adjoining district since (a.d. 713) known as Lin-kao or Lam-ko; whence the 
possible combination Tan~erh~JFu’lo = Saudar-yul^t for the joint territory. 
With reference to the alternative derivation from Sona-parvata (Ch^ung-shan) 
suggested on p. 248, I may point out that the title Chu-lUy » a , conferred 

upon the island in b.c. 48, as noted above (p. 246), seems to lend support that 
conjecture, inasmuch as the first part, chu, of it means ‘red ’ or sona, while the 
whole—from the fact of its being still pronouncc<l Chu-no or Shu^tio in Chinese- 
derived dialects—looks like a transcript of the same term. Ghu^yai (Pearl 
Shore), the name of the ancient eastern division and pearl-producing disbnet of 
Hainan, which was adopted in a.d. 43 as a designation for the whole island in 
substitution of the term Chu-ln just referred to, should not, however, be altogether 
forgotten in the present discussion, since, it will now be seen, there is some 
probability as to its being somehow connected with ^nder-fCtldt, Pearls are 
considered by the Chinese to be the concrete essence of the moon; hence it may 
be that the original name applied on that score to the island being ‘ moonstone 
island ’ — in Sanskrit, Candra-upala — took in Chinese the form Chu~ya\. 
There is some likelihood of the island of Hainan having been named after the 
moon. The Bhagavata Purana names eight minor dvXpa^ situated beyond sen, 
among which is one called Candrniukla^ ‘the moon-bright’ (see Vi?nu Purana, 
ii, p. 129, n. 1), This, I surmise, may bo Hainan. In conclusion, Settder-fdldt may 

well represent either Candra-puHna^ Candra-parvata, ^na^pai'vata^ 

Tan~erh~Fu~lo, or some similar term; but never Pulo Condore, as advanced by 
Yule and others. The Malay, Cham, and Annamesc terms for ‘ islaud,^ Fithy 

and Afi-Zuf/, Ko, Hony etc., always precede the name; never do they follow it. 
Besides, the position of Pulo Condore is unacceptable. Owing to Yule and 
others having adopted it ns the site of Sender-fftlai, they had to shift KadranJ 
and Senf ou to the Gulf of Siam, at Chnnthabun anu llfich-ja respectively, 
thus making the Arab ships spend twenty days to cover the short distance 
Chanthabun to Pulo Condore ; just only one-third less than they took to go 
from Pulo Condore to Hang-chou! This is evidently absurd; and from my 
identifications of Kadranj and Senf it clearly follows that ^ndtr-fCddt must 
have been either iu Hainan or on the Lei-chou peninsula near ty. 

To the same conclusion lead the arguments I have brought forward in 
a preceding note (p. 248) as regards the position of Sender-fCildt in relation 
to tliat of Senjl. However, in view of the fact that it is not an easy matter 
te detect the native name which lies disguised under the term Sender • fiiloty 
I would^ not be disinclined to include the head of the Tonkin Gulf as ■well in 
the region within which the Arab seaport may be looked for, thus making its 
sphere of probable location comprise tne whole of the coastline from the delta 
ot the Red River to Hainan. By this means a chance of layin"" claim to 
mentification with the very puzzling Sender~/nldf is also thrown open to the 
loukiaese ports, where the trade at that period was undoubtedly far more 
considerable than in the (listricts previously pointed out. 

accounts left us by I-tsing, who preceded the Arab merchant 
I u aunan in Jh^^se parts by scarcely more than one and a half centuries, we 

^ seaports most frequented by trading vessels in the region 

delimited as above were:_ i & o 


1- » Sfien-wan, which Chavannes (“ Les Religieux ^minents,” etc.) 

does not attempt to locate. From a passage of I-tsing, however (p. 136), it 
appears to haie been the sliipping-port lor the Ila-noi and neighbouring 
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A great uncertainty still prevails as to the identity of the 


districts, occupying a position somewhere between the delta of the Red River 
and Ha-long Bay. There is a hill-range called SAhi-u'Sti^ or Shen^ivan, to the 
east of Kami Bay, on the southern extremity of the Lei-chou peninsula and 
within the territory of the old Hsu-wai or Sii-ivau district {q.v. infra), from 
which it may have taken its name; but it seems very improbable that the seaport 
alluded to by I-tsing was in any way connected with it. 

2- A m. the ancient port (as well as prefectural city) of Lieu-chou, 

which we have identified with Ptolemy’s Aspithra ; since superseded by the 
treaty port of Pak-hoi ( Fri-hai). 

3. Shang^cking, which appears (pp. 108, 136, 158) to have been 
situated between Ho-p‘u and Sheu-wan, but nearer, perhaps, to the latter. 

4 . , JJ-lei or Wu-hi, located by Chavannes (p. 57) a little to the 

west of Pak-hoi. It must have lain, in fact, on either side of the land-spit 
terminating opposite Tui-mui-tiao Islet, and termed by the bill-range marked 
Oit^loi Shan (evidently the local pronunciation of iVn-ki Shan, i.e. ‘ 

Hills’) in the Admiralty chart of the China Sea, 1884. 

5. Other Chinese writers mention besides []^, Jlnu-wt-n, e.xisting from 
the T'ang period, but further south from its present namesake, on the southern 
extremity of the Lei-chou peninsula. 

6. Again, there c.\ists a little seaport bearing the name of S'tu-rutu Fn on tin; 
east side of the Lei-chou peninsula near Pei-li Fu and a little below the entrance 
to Lei-chou river; l)ut, apart from its iusignificaiice, it is doubtful whether it can 
lay claim to a respectable antiquity as a trade resort. 

Only further exhaustive inquiries can disclose which, if any, ol these 
seaports is entitled to identification with Sender-fuFit. As for myself, all 
that I can add is, that the latter part, fCdat, of this term, bears a rather close 
resemblance to the Annamese words Bd-lat or Bd-lot occurring at present in the 
name of one of the mouths of the Red* River, to wit, tlie Kuu [mouth (of)} 

Ba-lat, often written also Ba-lacht (perhaps, more correctly, Bd-hich, which 
means the place of meeting of three streams). Though this is now considered 
impracticable for sea-going craft, it may not have been so at a tar earlier period. 
In such a case the initial part, Sender, of the Arab name, may be connected 
with the Smg Din, the southern braucli of the Red River detached from the 
main stream a little lielow Sun-toi («So’n-i<Iy), Ptolemy’s Sinda according to <mr 
identification. Though now discharging through tlie mouth called the Kuadiln, 
it may well have had at a remoter period its outlet at, or near, the Ba-lnt mouth, 
with which it is even at jiresent connected by several channels. Thus, trom 
the Song J>7d, or Sdn-t'ui branch of the main river, and from the name of it.^ 
—formerly ijerliaps principal—outlet, tl.e Ba-lat, tiie territory in this part ol 
the delta may have y)ccomD known as Song JJni (or S<ni-to\) reiidcred 

by the Arab navigators under Die form of Sender-fnlnt. Of course, I give this 
identification as merely tentative. It should be observed, however, that some ol 
the maps accompanying old editions or translations of Ptolemy s geograjitiical 
work, mark—though it be by oversight—bis Sinda just at the spot ailuilcd 
to above. As an instance, I may refer the reader to one of the best and most 
esteemed editions, that of Nicliolans dc IJonis (A.d. 1482), Albeit the nosition 
we obtained for Sinda shows this place to be identical with it doe.s lud 

necessarily follow tliat the Bd-lat month, through which the Sdn-idx oi Sinda 
branch of t)ic main river proliably discharf^cd c>t old, could not he regarded bj 
ancient navigators as the shii)ping-port tor Sinda. Hence tlie probability ol 
this port being, alter all, the ^ndtr-fnidt ol the Arabs. At .all eveiit.s I trust 
to have sufficiently demonstrated that Stnder-frdni inust be lookeil for on 
section of the littoral comprised between the spot just alluded to and Hai 


the 
nan. 
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lid-tdn spoken of in the Annals of’ Annam * as the primitive 
population of Campa, which is therefore styled at the outset, 
in that work, “ the country of the Ho-ton^ Luro ^ believes 
that the 116 -ton were the aborigines driven into the interior 
by Malay pirates from the Archipelago, who occupied the 
coast and pushed up their incursions as far as Tonkin and 
the maritime districts of Kwang-tung. Launay thus con¬ 
cludes ^ that the people of Campii were a mixture of Malays, 
Annamites, and Kambojans. This theory seems to me too 
far-fetched. As to the Cam proper, they are evidently, both 
from their language and physical features, of the same stock 
as the Malays, and, like these latter, they undoubtedly 
came from Southern China, taking possession of the whole 
coast of Annum and Cochin - China, whence they spread 


Thence the Aiiih sea-route lay through llaiuan Strait, and it was evidently 

\ passing this that the Arab navigators reached tlic boundless expanse that 
they termed the Sea of Saujl, 

Since wi-itiug the above I have noticed that in Captain Bozorg’s “ Aiaib” the 
above name is spelled Sandnl-fidat, and the place described as an island situated 
at the entrance to the Sea of Sanji, between Senf and the Cliiua coast (Van der 

'I* ^ f “ ^^l<^t‘'*eilles de I’Inde/’ p, 86). These indications place 

almost beyond doubt that the long-sought-for Sendcr-fnldt is the island of 
aiiiau , and it ould be only by considerable straining that they could be 
made to apply to some other island formed by the delta of the Red River, 

“^.“nl'^^ourhood of the Ba-lucht mouth or up the Song Dai at 

11 ?/*' ^ maps), whence a hraucli is detached couuccting the Song 

iJ.ii with the mam river (Fuli Canal). For the translators of the above 

arco Polo’s Sundur ; 
‘tumahf I’ulo Tiomau 

.... the merrv old strain, 

gnuieut ot the sailing distances given by the Arab navigators 

the above strongly, as we have shown, against 

uie aoo\e lancilul ulentitications, the: 


betwe 


ecu their 



>im" /''stSi.?!,of .lUcovery/’itTs tWfmc iu^h 

sea-rout(* nil i belated and ab^^li^d theories about the Arab 

with the lta\.fs“ltnrdi'tT >n°>« cousisteut, at 


themselves, 


arice handed down to us hv the Arab navisrators 


s ^**7 PP- 6, text ; and note 24, p. 12, notes. 

Lo pays d Annam,” p. 70. ^ 


” Ilistoire aneicune et inodeme do I’Ann; 


im,” 1884, 1 ). 28. 
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across to the Archipelago, being afterwards ci vilized, each 
in their new settlements, by emigrants from the south 

with whom they became to a certain extent 
intermingled. But like their relatives, the Malays, in the 
islands of the Archipelago and in the Malay Peninsula, the 
Cam, upon reaching their seats on the coasts of Tonkin, 
Annam, and Cochin-China, found these countries occupied 
by a population of Negrito race, whom they partly drove to 
the hills in the interior and partly assimilated in the course 
of time. This must have been the same dark race which 
extended across from Madagascar and the south of India and 
Ceylon to the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, to the 
coasts of Armani and China, and to Melanesia. On account of 
its primitive state and pretended cannibal habits,^ it received 
from the civilized Aryans of the north of India the name 
of Rdksasaa ; but it does no means appear that it was 
always and everywhere as rude and wild as represented. 
On the contrary, there is reason to believe, from the account.^ 


of the IlcTma3’'ana itself, from its read}' spreading—as it is 
now admitted by many authoi-ities—to Indonesia and even 
Oceania,- and fi-om the comparatively advanced social 

‘ the Ne-ritos proper,” observes Professor De QuatretiH-es m his 

1 QQo' 1 *** ^e^Titos (publislietl in the Journal dts Savanta, August and December 
1882, and translated into En^^Iish in i\\Q Journal Strait & Branch 71 *.^.jV Ko i:j' 
June, 1884) “are cannibals'.” As tor the I’ninia-XegTitos, mixed ’with the 
1 apuas ot Aew Guinea and the adjacent i.sland-groii])s, it is very possible that 
they may liave let themselves he carried awav bv example and mav have addicted 
themselves to man-eatiujf; but it is impossilde.’i'or want of Hccurate information 
to give an opinion on the subject. . . . All Xegritos cook meat b'y boilinJ 

or roasting; all, c<iiiset)ueutly, are able to ijrocuie fire, and no doubt use the 
8dme prf)cess, tlie trictioa of two pieces oi wood,” 

^ “ Flower is inclined to admit tliat the small black race which sprum*- up in 
the southerly regions ot Indi.n, has spread itself east anil west in Melanesia and 
Atrica, and that the tall Negroes are descended from it, I'rofessor Seelev thiuk'i 
that the Negro race occupied, in tonner times, a strip of laud which e.\teuded 
trom Afric^to Melanesia and is now submerged,”—De Quatrefao'es, ibid. The 
same authority considers that the Negrito tribes scattered frorn^ tile Andaman 
Islands to the Philijijiines are all of an identical race, of which the Alinkopi 
are now the purest representatives ; that this race “ is the fundamental neft-ro 
element ot all, or very nearly all, tlie Bravidiau tribes.” A connection has been 

hot ween the Dravidiau and Au.straliau iad"^un*>^es. 
Mikluho Maclay has ascertained the identity of language among Negrito tr?bes 
of the Malay Peninsula which are isolated and have no communication with each 
other, from Johor to Ligor. 

Dr. Iraser also remarks {Bclyncaian Journal, vol. iv, Dec., ISUb) ; “The 
Dravidiau tribes of the Deccan and Southern India are descended from that 
black race which occupied the wlioie of India before the An'ans came in ; and 
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condition attained in several of its settlements, that it enjoyed 
once a certain degree of civilization, and that the present 
low status of its last remains found in almost inaccessible 
jungles and mountains is due to their long segregation from 
society and intercourse with other races. In a word, those 
Negritos who preferred the liberty of their jungles to servitude 
and oppression at the hands of the invaders of their country, 
turned wild ; but a large portion of them were assimilated 
into the bulk of the new settlers, or destroyed during the 
incursions and devastations of the latter.^ I have already 
drawn attention (p. 174 to the fact that the process of 

eoiuc ethnolonists believe that portions that black race were, by the Aryan 
invasion of India, driven eastwards into the Eastern Peninsula, Indonesia, and 
Oceania and that the Melanesians near our shores are their modern representatives 
* the tide of migration flowing, on the one hand, to the east and 
south-east from India into Further India, and what is now called the Malay 
Archipelago ; and, on the other, from India and Ceylon west and south-west 
into the Maldives and onwards into Madagascar, where the reigning language is 
well knowu to be a brauch of the so-called Malayo-Polynesian family.” 

> This accords with the opinion expressed by Quatrefa^es, op. cit. Speaking 
of the Actas of the Philippines, he says : “ . . . . this degraded social status 

is the consequence of the persecution which these Negritos have suffered at the 
hands of more powerful and vigorous races. . . . If, in certain parts of the 

Archipelago, these diniinutive negroes lead a wandering life, if they do not build 
huts or till the soil, the fault lies witli those who persecute and civilize them. . . 
Have not these tribes known better days and enjoyed a more perfect social 
organization 'r* .... It is more tlian probable that in the Philippines, 

the Aetas were once in a more advanced stage.” Aud he ^oes on ■ 
they once occupied the whole of Luzon and had a form of government Ip’ olders; 
that they resisted the Tagal invasions. He then observes that the Mamanuas 
of ^lindantiu and the half-breed Negritos of India and of the Malay Peninsula 
cultivate by the primitive metliod of jungle clearing. The Jlanthras have still 
preserved a recollection of the days when their ancestors ruled over the whole 
country. At Unit time, they say, they had iiumerons records wTitten on leaves. 
Bven now they have head-men, each exercising his authority over a district. 
I’hc Russian traveller, Miklnlio Maclay, in the account of his explorations 
among the Negrito tribes of the Malay Peninsula (published in Journal Straits 
/{ranch J/.A.S., No. 2, Dec., 1878) says that the Sakai consider tltemselvcs the 
original inhabitants; that they had kings, and that such Sakai-raj as still exist. 
So were the Renua in former times governed by kings whose descendants are 
still to be found. Relics of a stone-age have been discovered in the Andamans, 
.such as celts, chisels, etc., of tlie Neolithic period. Similar objects were also 
found in the ncigVibourhood of the Great Lake of Kainboja and in the Upper 
Me-Kbong valley at Luang P'brab Rang. The i^Iinkopi of the Andiimans make 
sun-baked pottery, harpoons, nets, and canoes, all indications of anything but 
intellectual degradation. “ In the JIalay Peninsula, as in India,” notes De 
Quatrefages, “ conquest has destroyed States that were considerable and flourishing 
once upon a time,' but ot which even recollection has lieen lost, driving back to 
tVie jungles and mountains the races, more or less Negroid, which had founded 
them. There the race, like many other Dravidian groups, has returned to wild 
life. ... In the lauds where they are still to be found, these Negritos have 
preceded the races hy whom they have subsequentlv been oppressed, dispersed, 
and almost annihilated.” 
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assimilation, here alluded to, may still be seen in operation 
at present in the south of the Malay Peninsula with tho 
Samangs, the Manthras, and other either genuinely Negrito, 
or mixed Melano-Malay, tribes. The south and centre of 
India also teem with half-breed Negritos. 

In several parts of Indo - China, the early Negrito, or 
Negrito-descended, tribes were termed, on account of their 
degraded social status, * dogs/ Such are, or seem to be, the 
Sakai of the Malay Peninsula and Kancho {Kon-cho) of Eastern 
Kamboja, whose names have that signification.' But more 
generally, they were named * blacks' after the colour of 
their skins; and the terms Aeta^ Aheta, or Itu [= ‘black’ in 
Tagala; Itam in Sulii; Aitom in Diisun (N.W. Borneo) ; hitam 
in Malay; dam in Siamese ; ht, hei, het, heti in Chinese ; and 
tama^ or. tamasa (dark, dusky-coloured) in Sanskrit], applied 
to the Negritos in the Philippines, have probably their 
correspondents in the Kanm and Kalang (cf. Skt. Kala) 
of Java, in the Semang {Samaiiga, Sgdmaiiga ?) of the Malay 
Peninsula, and the H6-t6n of Campa. With these terms, 
the Greek designation AttkiopeSy though interpreted in 
a different manner (Aedeo + o^jr =:‘ [sun-] burnt countenance’), 
may be usefully compared. It was invariably applied to 
the dark-complexioned races of the tropical regions; but 
a distinction was made between the Ethiopians of the west 
and those of the east, that is, betwixt African Negroes and 
Asiatic Nesrritos.^ 

Ptolemy places his Ikhthyopliagoi Aithiopes around the 
frontier and the Gulf of the Sinai ; namely, about the Lei- 
chou Peninsula and the Formosan Channel. There can 

* The iS^kai, though now recognized to belong to a fairer (Ilofi-Khmer, or 
Ch*ieng) race than Negritos, may have inherited their name from the Negrito 
aborigines of the country in which they settled. I notice, in fact, that Sekai 
{presumably the same term as Sakai or Sakei) means ‘ black ’ in the dialect of 
the Perak-Semang (see Journal Straits Hr. It.A.S., No. 5, p. 147). In this 
case Sakai w’ould not signify ‘ dog,’ but would imply a population of Negrito 

race, thus proving synonymous with Ita^ Jtam, Mitantf etc. It will take many 
years before this and similar philologic-ethuographical questions can be satis¬ 
factorily settled. 

* See Herodotus, lib. iii, c. 04 : but more especially lib. vii, c. 70, where be 
very clearly sets forth the distinguishing characteristics of tlie Etbiopiaus of Asia. 
Likewise does Strabo, lib. xv, cb. i, 13, q.v. 
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scarcely be any doubt as to Negritos—the ancestors or 
relatives of the Aeta, UUdn, and the savages of Formosa 

_being meant. At that period these Negrito populations 

must have been still in occupation not only of the seaboard 
of Southern China and the neighbouring islands, but also of 
many points of the littoral of Tonkin and Cochin-China, 
their last descendants being on the one end the hill tribes 
of Formosa, and on the other the Tiao or Trao (pygmies), 
the Tioma (or Choma) and Tfrit C'hrUy or C^hr^au) of 

the Bln-thwdn and Khafi-hwa districts in Lower Cochin- 
China ; perhaps the Kan-cho of Eastern Kamboja, and other 
tribes of the Cochin-Chino-Kambojan frontier, as yet but 
little known. Driven to the bills, they have now become 
a hill people, as did their relatives of Formosa and of the 
Malay Peninsula; but they dwelt originally on the sea-shore, 
and, like the actual l^inlxopt^ Sehoig, and Akkye or Ray at Laut, 
lived mainly by fishing ; whence their name of Ikhthyophagoi. 
By referring to them under this term, followed by that of 
Aithiopes, Ptolemy puts us in possession of two data, the 
importance of which can scarcely be underrated, viz. : 
(1) that they were settled on the coast, being mainlj’^ fisher¬ 
men ; (2) that they were Negritos. Though he does not 
locate them all along the coastline of Anuara, Tonkin, and 
China, we know very well that in his time, or not fur* earlier, 
these Negrito tribes occupied the whole, or nearly so, of 
the littoral between the Formosan Channel* and the Gulf of 


' The ichthyopliagous aborigiues of Formosa and tho I'escadores are duly 
represented in the Catalau Atlas of a.u. 1375 (formerly belonging to the library 
of Charles V ot France), and located at a spot corre.sponding approximately to 
the islands referred to above, with the legend: Aquesta gent sou saluaiges \ 
q'u'iuen de peyx cruti heueu | de lu may 4" van tots uuus." (These people are 
savages who live upon raw fish and drink sea-water, and go Pabout^ stark 
naked.) See (^ordier's “ L’Extreme Orient dans FAtlas Catalan do Charles V, 
Roi de France,” Paris, 1895, pi. ii, and pp. 18, 42, The identification of 
these tribes with the descendants of Ptolemy’s Ikhthyophagoi is, however, my 
own entirely: Cordicr (p; 42) merely suggests that many islands in the north-easi 
portion of the Sea ot Japan are inhabited by ichthyophagous people; but this 
does not suit the present case. That fish-eating tribes occupied at an early period 
the littor.'il, as well as the adjoining islands of the Indo-Chinese coast, and that 
they racially belonged to the same stock of the hill-men or Kiyatas, i.s evidenced 
by the passage of the Ramilyana {Kiskindha-kdnda^ xl), wdiere allusion is made 
to Kirritas dwelling in islands, with stiff hair-tufts, subsisting on raw fish/’ in 
the regions to the east of India. The Lohamukkaa, with faces of a harsh iron- 
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Martaban, besides the islands of the Gulf of Bengal and of 
tbe Malay Archipelago. We found them under the Burmese 
name of Bhilu (cf. Bhlly the Central India Negritos) * and 


like black colour, called Kdlamukhas or ‘ black-faced ’ in the Beogal recension of 
that poem, are evidently the Indo-Chinese Negritos ; while the Karnaprnvaranfji, 
haring ear-flaps as vride as a sheet, and the O^thakarnakas^ furnished with ears 
that reached to their lips, refer, in my opinion, to the tribes of Mon-Khmer 
and hybridized Negrito stock whom the Chinese of the Han period culleil 
Tan - h'h m 3) or ‘ Drooping Ears,’ and after whom they named the 
western division of Hainan in b,c. 110. These are the stiff hair-tufted Li, 

whose ears “reach down to the shoulders” (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. lOl) ; 
the X«, Xoi, or L'oi of other parts of Indo-Chinu, inhabiting the hill-tract* as 
well as the sea-shore, and Ptolemy’s cave - dwelling Lestai. {Vide supra, 
pp. 161, 162, 175, etc.) 


^ The Kedah Annals also mention tribes termed BVa, und Hill-Z^t/a, along 
with tbe Sakai and Samang (see Colonel Low’s Iranslution in Journal Malap 
Archipelago, vol. ii). From the context I make out their habitat to have been 
the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, from the neighbourhood of Kedah up 
to the Gulf of Martaban. It is thus possible that they were the same people as 
the famed Bhllii, being moreover racially and otherwise connected with the 
Central Indian BhU. Colonel Low takes them to have been, respectively, 
‘ryots’ and ‘hill-ryots’; but I cannot see my way to agree with him. 1 am, 
in fact, incline^l to think Bila to be, if not absolutely a tribal name, at any 
rate the characteristic designation for a special class of Negrito—or hybridized 
Negrito—tribes, as with Bhtl and Bhilu. The Hill-J?i/« would, in this case, 
represent the portion of the Negrito - descended population inhabiting the 
hill-tracts; the class of people or tribes, in a word, such as we find styled 
Vflah~kirdta~vrta in the old Cham inscriptions (.see above, p. 163). We would 
thus have theeQuatious: (1) Bila= Vrlah, and (2) IIill-ifr/fl= Vrlah-klrata-vrta. 
In the event of these surmises being correct, the term Bhtl (= Vrlah ?) will have 
been proved traceable all the way from Central India to Cocbin-Cliina. It may 
be of interest to point out, while on this subject, that the term Jpla survives to 
this day in connection mtb the Semang Negritos settled in Kedah, Perak, 
Pahang, and Tringanu, it being apparently applied to the civilized portion 
of them, who are thus styled Semang Bila. On the page quoted above, 
I have doubtfully suggested that the mountaineer Vrlahs of Campa might 
possibly be some branch of the ClVieng race. But, like most of the luU-tribes 
of this race in ludo-China, they may have become more or less inter¬ 
mixed or blended with the Negrito autochthones, who were probably the 

above referred to. Several well-read Annamese, born and settled in 
Siam, whom I have consulted on the subject of the lib -ion's identity, tell me 


that tbev were hill-tribes similar to those now called Kha Ut, scattered along 
the Siamo-Annamese watershed and about the southern slopes of the Khorat 
plateau. Unfortunately, as I have once already observed (p. 103 supra), next to 

nothing is known about the tribes so named. 

I have, since writing the above, come across the term Blii, winch the StiCng 
employ to designate the hill - people, and, in general, the wild tribes. The 
missionary Azemar, in hie Stieug Dictionary published in Excursions et 
Reconnaissances, Cochinehine Fran^aise, No. 27, explains it (p. 116) Jis meaning 
“ les habitants du dessus, des moiitagnes,” and sugge^its that it may be the 
contracted form of the tw'o words btn^h Si, ‘ lioinnie d eii haul. However it 
be, it is plain to me that this hlii must be practically the same term as 7ii/o, 
vkah, etc. “ C’est aiusi que les sauvages se iiomment,” the reverend Piire 
obaerves, and, in fact, at p. 326 (No. 28 of the above-quoted mugazme) we 


find 
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Sabaras in the Gulf of Martaban, in a former section of this 
paper. Of these latter the actual Selung of .the Mergui 
Archipelago are probably the last remnants. The fact of 
celts of a shoulder-headed type, perfectly similar in 
having been traced all the way from the district of Chutia 
Nagpur in Central India, throughout the seaboard of Burma 
and the Malay Peninsula, to the Great Ijake of Karaboja and 
the Upper Me-Khong in the district of Luang P‘hrah Bang, 
is sufficient proof that the same race occupied the coastline 
and lacustrine districts of Indo-China ; and that this race 
is the one of the pygmy Negritos above spoken of. 

The Chinese were acquainted—as evidenced by their old 
records—with Negrito tribes from several parts of Indo- 
China. The one that they denominated Chiau-yau or 
TsiQH-yau is located by thefm beyond the Yung^ch ang 
(S.W. Yunnan) borders. I have already adverted {mpra, 
p. 72) to the connection in meaning of this term given 
that it be genuinely Chinese, and not a transcript of some 
indigenous tribal name—with the sense conveyed by the 
Greek corapositum AWioy^^ Ma Tuan-lin describes the 
Chiatf-yaxi as cave-dwellers, three chHh (about 4 ft. 4 in. 
English) in stature, clever hunters of wild animals; and 
says that they came to Court twice between a.d. 58—76 and 
in A.n. 107, bringing presents of elephant tusks, buffaloes. 


one tribe of the StTeng designating themselves Blu^Stieng. Is this the origin of 
the Ptolemaic Ajjcttwi' or country of the Lostai? supyti,, p. 161) in 

which case blii would prove to be but another form of Baloiy etc, 

Postscriptum. —I just learn at the moment of going to press, from Siamese 
sources, that there still exists a tribe calling themselves Ha-t&ng, but whom the 
Lau term Jlb-th6ny in Eastcni Kamboja, near the Bahnar and Bonam or 
Bandit^ and hotweeu the 'ramhuen (Tampuon or Ckom-puen) and the Jarai, to 
tlie west of Bin-dm. These Ho-thony so far unknown, apparently, to our 
ethnologists, are no doubt all that remains of the H6-t6n of ancient Campa. 

' H. de Saint-Denys (op. cit., p. 266) remarks that the character j|^, Chiau 
or TVirtft, means “ woir,” while 1#. yatty signifies “ nain, pygraec.*’ 

Giles, however, in his Chinese Dictionary, s.v. 1,329, gives for the latter “false, 
deceitful.” Wells Williams uientifics tlie Chlau-yau wdth a no less remote 
people than “the Negritos or Papuans of Now Guinea” ! Fancy their coming 
thither oi'erlnrid to Obina with “ buffaloes and humped oxen ” ! 
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and humped oxen.^ According to one of our Sinologists, 
the Chiau-yau are the same people who were denominated 
K*ang lit. ‘ fierce mastiffs ’) during the Ming period.^ 
From the fact that the Chiau-yau^ or Tsiau-yau, did the 
first time (i.e. between a.d. 58-76) send tribute along with 

a kindred tribe called P^an-mu,^ and that (khdng) is 

the name that the ‘ Shan ’ (Thai) of Burma give to the 
Kachyen, or Kach})}, settled to the north and east of 
Bhamo/ it would appear that the Chiau-yau^s habitat was 
oil the hill-tracts now occupied by the Kachln or Singp‘h6, 
and that they were somehow connected with the forbears of 
this people, if not actually identical with them. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether the J^^ang are really the 
descendants of the ancient Chiau~yau aborigines, or whether 
they are, on the contrary—as I am inclined to suspect—merely 
newcomers who substituted themselves for the original 
occupants of the country, whom they either drove out or 
destroyed and partly assimilated. In the latter case the 
Chiau-yau should be more correctly identified with the 
ancestors of the present squat-bodied VV^ild VVahs. The 
ICang are represented by the Chinese ** as dwelling in the 
mountains of Siam, as very short, very resolute and 
determined, [having] round eyes, yellow irides, ignorant 


> Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 266, 267 ; and Chhia Review, vol. xix, p. 71. 

2 D. J. MacGowan in China Review, vol. xix, p. 297. K^ang-lang, Jg, 
according to Giles, Diet., s.v. 5,924, is the name of “a kind of small ape, 
found in Siam, said to be employed in hunting.” This is the Maeaens 

called simply Khang in Siamese. Owing to the K^ang having simian habits, 
in so far a.s they lived, according to tho Chinese accounts, ” on fruits like 
monkeys,’’it is possible that the designation applied to them was a mere nickname 

alluding to that characteristic. 

3 E. H. Parker in China Review, vol. xix, p. 71, n. 27. It is plain 

to me that this term, ^ P^an-mu, must be a transcript of Bhumo, 

correctly Ran-Mh, in its probable ancient form of Vannapura or Bannavar, 
for which vide supra, p. 42. Mr. Parker remarks here, a propos of the 
Chiau-ijatt, “ The JSrk Ya had already mentioned the Tsiau-gau as tho third of 
the eight sorts of man, or ‘ rude’ men, and Swai^Nan Tsz bad already described 

the south-west region as ^Chiau-gatt']. 


* See Cushing’s Sban-English Diet.. Rangoon, 1881, p. 68. s.v. 
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of metallurgy aud sericulture, living on wild fruits like 
monkeys, dwelling in hamlets under the shade of trees 
impervious to the sun, their language resembles chirping 
of birds. The hill Laos {Liao) understand their nature, 
maintain them as slaves, dressing them in worn - out 
garments, feeding them on shark and other Hsh [^which 
would argue them to be ichthyophagous], and giving them 
arrack to drink—all which satisfies them ; they and their 
families serve their masters for life, and their masters’ 
successive descendants, not quitting them to serve other 
masters ; exposure to smoke and fire is fatal to them.” * 
At all events, the ICanij did not appear at Court until 
A.D. 1420, when tliey brought tribute to the Ming Emperor 


Yung-le.“ 

Of the or KUin-hoi, whom I-tsing calls Chuc/t-lun 

and describes as being black - complexioned and woolly¬ 
haired, I have already spoken (p. 103), pointing out that 
they must be identified with the h 3 'bridized J^fegrito tribes 
of the Malay Peninsula and their descendants. Chinese 
historians mention another people in the same quarter under 
the name of Lo-di'a ^ij), or whom the)^ portraj’' 

as black in colour, with red and curled hair, feet and toes 
like bird’s claws, and teeth like brute beasts; tliej'^ were 
dreadful in appearance, their ears were perforated; for 

clothing the}^ used a strip of cloth (i.c. the usual Pe-tHe, 
or P^hd-t'ieUf alluded to in a former page). However, they 
engaged in commerce, trading with Lin~i (Campa).^ Thej" 

were therefore not so savage after all. The>’ must have 

been the ancestors of the present Ptoigany or Pang-gang^ and 
Turniorti of Kelantan, Patani, and Pahang, called Ngoh 


^ China Review^ vol. xix, p. 299. 
’ Ibid. 


^ ^ See M»i Tuan-liii, op. cit., p. 189, and China Review, vol. xix, p. 289. 
Cliiiieso writers locate the kingdom ol the JjO-cJCa or Rdksasa peo])le to the 
cast of P'Q-h ; and as tins place is invariably taken by our Sinologists to be 
the east coast of Sumutr!i, a jtosition bits been assigned to the Lo-ch'a either 
Oil tliat isliind or oii the o]>posite slioro ot the Malay PeniiKsula* But 

I think that l^erak is meant tor in this lustaupe (see |>, 110 supra^^ and 

thu habitat ul the would thus become lixed in Pah an: 


‘o' 
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(i.6. frizzly-taired ) by the Siamese, aiKl Girgnsniy Goygdsi 
(or Raksasas) in the Kedah Annals. ‘ 

In 80 far as Eastern Indo-China is concerned I have drawn 
attention (p. 171) to the fact that the Chinese envoys who 
visited Kamboja during the early centuries of our era 
described the natives as black and w'oolly-haired, characters 
evidencing that at that period descendants of the Negrito 
aborigines were still numerous in the country. The Kan-chd, 
1 have pointed out, represent perhaps the remnants of that 
Negrito element. The P^hnong^ or Penoug (v. supra, p. 207), 
I may now add, although taller and fairer-complexioned on 
the average than the neighbouring wild tribes, exhibit several 
distinctly marked characteristics w'hich argue a primitive 
type and stamp them as descendants of the race of Fu~uan 
as described by the early Chinese travellers. Among such 
characteristics, the notable frequency of frizzly hair" with 
them may be mentioned.^ The Tiao, Trao, Chrau, Tjru, or 
Churttf owing to their dwarfish stature, may, on the other 
hand, be more directly attached to the Tsiau-gau stock. 

** Diminutive black slaves were, according to the 
Kwang-tung Gazetteer, sent to the Chinese Court from 
the coasts of Indo - China during the Ming period.^ 
A Chinese work on novelties, 1636, speaks of the black 
dwarfs of Cochin-China in the following terms:—** Any¬ 
where from Annam to Siam, there are pygmies whose 


* It is just possible thiit the term ltak»/fsa or liakHatf still survives in a corrupted 
form in the nanae of the present Rayat titan or Jakan tribes in the southern ]>arl 
of the Malay Peninsula, and perhaps as well in the narucs^-ffiveu that these are 
old enough—of the actual Rochor River aud District in the east part ol Singapore 
Island. In connection with the terms Kn-lun, R'an-luu, and Chiirh-Inn, which 
1 have show'n to have I)eeM derived from Kotam and Cholan (p. 103 antr), I may 
call attention to the fact that the “ Sejarah Malayu” calls Raja Chuhn the 
kinglet who was reigning over tlie southern part of the Malay J’eniusula in the 
ibirteeiith century a.D. (see J.eyden’s “ Malay Annals,” p. 10). This tcyni may 
have been not exactly a jjersonal name, but a title derived iroin the dcsigiiatitm 
then borne by tile country, Chulan, Cftolnn, etc. In such a case its connection 
with I-tsing’s Chiieh-lun would he more than juobable. 

* ‘‘Lescheveux sont le plus souveut droits (‘t dtirs, iiiais on trouve parmi Ics 
Pnongs un grand nombre d’iudividus (pii les out frises .... I’e tait qu on 
ne peut nier paralt reveler une fusion de deu.x races bicn differentes i t tpii ne 
remonterait pas a bien longt<‘mps dans le passe.” (Leclere’s “ Lcs Ptiongs, 
Eztrait des Memoires de la Societe d’Ethnogrnphie, Paris, Leroux, 189S, p. 143.) 

’ Vhxna Review, vol. xix, p. 292. The unlive work here reierred t«) is the. 
Kivaiig<~lHtuj^t'‘Hng‘Chxh, fir«t published A.n. 1093. 
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stature is not over three feet [Chinese chHh^ or 3ft. Tin. 
English], who are regarded as of animal origin, who sell 
themselves for longer or shorter periods to dealers in aloes. 
When engaged they are provisioned, supplied with hatchets 
and saws, and sent into the mountains ; when their collection 
is completed, in one or many months, they lead their masters 
to the depots, whence the commodities are transported to the 
coast. These dwarfs are very submissive and servile.”' 
The translator of this passage remarks that the expression 
“ three ch^ih ” as applied to human stature must not be 
taken too literally, but simply means shortness. It is not 
difficult to recognize in the savage people here alluded to 
the tribes designated Orang Glai ( Woodmen) by the Cham, 
and Mbi-hwong (‘ unsubmitted or uudiscipUned savages *) 
by the Annamese, who often term them also 31 oi 
i.e. ‘ eagle-wood savages.’ They inhabit the hill-tracts 
to the west of the Bifi-dlh and Khan-hwii districts, and 
include several tribes known under the names of Ilciy Taring 
(or Tareng)^ Tarnm^ Tatheak^ and C^haddng. The first and 
last mentioned are probably identical to the Saldng or 
Haldng, of whom more anon ; and may have some distant 
racial connection with their apparent namesakes, the 
Selling of the Mergui Archipelago. It is these Orang Glai 
who, up to this day, do all the heavy work in connection 
with the exploitation of the eagle-wood and other commodities 
which they bring, as the Chinese authority quoted above 
correctly says, “ to the depots.” Such are nowadays, for 
instance, the two emporiums of Khan-hwii and Tri'iang Sap, 
in the plain of Nin-hwu further to the north,^ 

At the stage of our present knowledge it would be too 
premature to say how far the Orang Glai would justify 
the qualification ot Negrito pygmies which the author of the 
Chinese account referred to above seems inclined to appl}’’ to 


* Ibid., i>. 297. Here the translator, with the well-known slipshod way 
of identifying foreign peoples and places common to the majority of Sinologists, 
jumps at ouce to the conclusion that these dwarfish snecimens of mankind were 
“ evidently Alfours or Papuans ” ! 

See Aymonier in Excurswm c 


specimens 

et Itecounaissa^ices, No. 27, pp. 8 and 27. 
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them. Some of the most salient characteristics which formerly 
enabled one to trace them to that early type may have by 
this time become obliterated or modified through inter¬ 
mixture with other races. But I think that, from the 
multifarious evidence I have adduced from both historical 
records and ethnological observations ot various nature, the 
presence of Negrito populations all along the Indo-Chinese 
coast at no very remote period may be considered as fairly 
well proved. Further investigations into the hitherto 
unexplored districts of Cochin-China, Annara, and Tonkin 
will, I scarcely doubt, contribute tow'ards strengthening 
that conclusion rather than shaking it. In dealing with 
the past of such regions, then, we must take this ethnical 
element into account, since it is, as with the Dravidiau 
tribes in India, the fundamental negro element of most 
wild tribes of Southern In do-China and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. No doubt it has been in a large measure assimilated 
by the early settlers from without ; but it has evidently 
founded the primitive agglomerations of dwellings, the 
early States and jjrincipalities in this region, which have 
subsequently developed, as in Ivamboja and Campa, under 
the influx of more vigorous and socially advanced races. 
I would conclude, therefore, that the Ilo-ion of Campa were 
very likely of the same race as Ftoleiiiy styles Aithiopes and 
we call Negritos. By effect of the Cham invasion, these 
dusky people were partly driven back to the hills of the 
Carnpa-Kambojan frontier, but partly assimilated, and the 
mixed race tlius produced, under the influence of immigrants 
from Southern India, developed that power and civilization 
which started at first in the southern districts of Bin-thwdn 
and Khan - hwjt and then gradually extended northwards 
until it reached the limits of the present ronkiii. Ibis 
work must liave been alre<idy accomplished in 1 tolein> s 
time ^ for it follows from our examination of his geogi.iphs 
of tlieso regions, that the Cham possessed then no loss 
than two kingdoms, with capitals iii Biii-din and Ila-tin 

respectively. 

Tonkin or Kidu-chl was then under Chinese domination ; 
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but the Cham element was probably still conspicuous in it. 
And this, under the influence of Indii adventurers who had 
come thither not from the South, but from the North, of 
India ; and not by sea, but overland by that trade route 
which is now almost generally admitted to have existed 
between Manipur, through the Kubo V^alley, Ava, and 
Ch‘Teng-Tung to Ha-noi in Tonkin—or rid Luang P‘hrah 
Bang to VTn—developed a civilization and founded kingdoms 
like those of Burma, Laos, Cainpii, and Kamboja. 1 have 
already remarked that the State of Vau-lang, the earliest 
mentioned in the Annamese Annals, was probably an Indii 
kingdom. In the chronicles of Miiang Yong I find 
it stated that king Dharmasoka of Magadha (some other 
Indian prince is meant) made an expedition, not only to 
Miiang Ydiig, but also to Vkleha in Yunnan ; and to Miiang 
Keu {Kiao~chi or Tonkin), whose king, out of despair, 
drowned himself. The shape said to have been originally 
given to the ancient Tonkinese capital, in the neighbourhood 
of m -noi, like a conch-shell {sankha)y just as it is told of 
Sukhodaya and Lamp^hun in Siam ; its Sanskrit designation 
preserved to us by Ptolemy under the form Aganagara ; the 
name of the neighbouring district-city of Sdn-tdi (So’n-tay), 
which he transmitted to us as Sinda ; that of its population 
which he calls Indoi, — all these are evidences of the 
ascendancy of a Northern Indian element over the country, 
as in the neighbouring States of Yunnan, Laos, etc,, at that 
same period. This incipient Indu civilization was, of course, 
nipped in the bud by the Chinese conquests ; but not so 
suddenly or anything like so completely as not to leave 
traces in the country and not to influence the march of 
events in it lor many centuries after the beginning of 




'uiiM .imvuf; mu inoes oi me umcu itiver: we 
ol the lodiau tables which, coming to Europe 
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probably been swept away by this time owing to tlie rather 
troubled existence which the country has had to experience; 
yet a thorough exploration of its remains may still reveal 
some indications of early Tndu influence in that territory,* 

We have now to proceed to an examination of the names 
of towns and streams which Ptolemy locates in this region, 
beginning from the lower end of Southern Campu. 

Thagora (No. 122). 

This term does not represent, as one may think at first 
glance, the toponyraic Tagnra or Tagarapura occurring in 
VYestern India, but the word Sdgoro^ the name of an island at 
the mouth of the Ganges, given it in honour of the mythical 
king Sagara. The corrected latitude of Thagora is 12'' 32', 
namely, a few minutes in excess of that of Na - tran®- 
(Nha-trang) 2 Pay, in Khan-hwa, where, near the mouth 
of the Na-trang Kiver, rose the famous temple of P6*Nagar, 
the tutelary goddess of Campa, and the city of Ydmpu- 
nagaraj most likely the first capital of the kingdom, with 
which I identify Thagora. It was in this neighbourhood, 
in the paddy-fields the village of Vo-kan, that the 
most ancient inscription of Campa, that of king Mura-raja, 
engraved on a block of granite, was discovered,^ which 


from the opposite direction, have siippHed such pretty themes for our lahulists. 
Such are: The Fox and the Raven; The Three Wishes; and a few others, 
travestied, unfortunately, in such a way that it would he iiecessary in giving thciii 
to translate them into Lati 111 JIS tlliit (JOiKI ItUlJjUUg'G pri vileges denied to 

the living tongues. We also diseo%'ered traces of the human sacriticos which used 
to be made at one time near Moe-Tinh, to a sort of geuius [Raksasa] whose 
shrine still exists there : this genius, wlio w'a.s a eauuibal, used to consume an 
enormous quantity of human Hesli, and alino.st depopulated the couutry,” etc. 

' Such is also the opinion of Professor Bergaigiie, op. cit., j). -13. Sanskrit 
inscriptions have been, so far, discovered up to tlie bordens of the Ha-tTii district. 

* ^ (- prou. Ya-chu‘a»g in Chinese. This toponjTnic is not, 

however, of either Chiuese or Aniiumese derivation, but a mere phonetic 
transcript of the Cham words fa-tfung^ meaning ‘ Reed-water ’ according to 
Aymonier {Excursions et RecoHnaiisanccs^ J'fo. 26, p. 1791- Tlie district is now 
no longer so designated, it having been renamed Khan-hwa f 

•* See Bergaigne’s “L’Ancien Royaumc dc Campa” in Journal Asintique, 
tome xi, pp. 44, 75. 
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Professor Bergaigne assigns to the ttird century a.d. 
The city of Yampu - nagara, or its site, appears to have 
borne at an ancient period the name of Kupidray^ which 
I take to signify the city of ICofnrly ‘ the naked,* a name 
of Devi; for such is the goddess alluded to under the 
terra P6 - Nagar. Bergaigne, however, does not appear 
inclined to ascribe it this meaning.- The other name for 
this town, Schjaraj which I have adopted as the equivalent of 
Ptolemy’s Thagora, is easily explained from the fact—men¬ 
tioned in various inscriptions found about the monument of 
Pd-Nagar^—of a mythical king by the name of Vicitra Sagara 
having here erected a famous Uiiga and other monuments of 
a religious character at an enormously remote period, no less 
than the year 5911 of the DvCipava-yuga, Here we have, it 
seems to me, the legend of the Indu king Sagara transplanted 
with additions and new omhellishincnts ; and we can easily 
understand liow the city—or the month of the Nii-triing 
River, in analogy to that of the Ganges—would be named 
after h im, and the traditions of his exploits in India 
would become localized here, just as if they had taken 
place, and he had lived, in CaTnpa. And, of course, the 
eimplo-minded CCiniy in listening* to the account read from 
Sanskrit books originally imported from India or recited 
from memory, of how the iniglity king Sagara subdued the 
i^akus and the y at'a)iuSy \\\^ Is^funhojaSy^ etc,, naturally believed 
that their neighbours, tlie Suk or Suk of Campasak {Saha 
dvipa')^ the Yue/i (\avaiia) or Annumesc, and the Kli)ners 
were the people leterrod to ; just as among other populations 
of Indo- China events redated in similar legends, from either 
Biahmanic or Buddhist sources, as having occurred in India, 
arc believed to have actualh'^ taken place in Burma, Siam, 
Jjaos, and Ivauibuja respectively. 


* ibui,, p. r>i. 

‘'*'1 or hatclu-t. and also a spade; but it is 
i-r.l), -lu .Iclurniatlon savoute dc 

ail. is als„ ealled AVAiIri.'" ” sugKfStid above, tor ail 

^ Ibid., pp. 52, 00, 07. 

* Prolessor IlallV edition of Wilson’s Purana, vol. iii, p. 291 seq. 
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However fabulous the account of the erection of the llhga 


by king Vicitra Sagara at such a remote period at Na-traug 
may appear, we must nevertheless conclude that this must 
have been the most ancient foundation of Indu adventurers 
in Southern Campa, and that therefore here must have 
stood the most ancient settlement of the immigrants, whence 
their civilization and power were gradually spread all 
over the country. For this reason I consider Thagora or 
Sagara to have been the first Indu outpost on that seaboard. 
Sagara as a toponymic has apparently not yet been found 
in the inscriptions of Campa ; but, as Professor Borgaigno 
himself acknowledges,^ many geographical names occurring 
in the latter are still uncertain, and therefore they have been 
left for future consideration. Besides, the most anciept Cham 
inscription hitherto discovered does not go further back 
than the third century, whereas we have here to deal with 
a name in use from at least one century before, and which 
may have changed in the meantime. The most probable 
conjecture is that the site of the town or the port at the 
mouth of the Na-trang River was originally named Sagara, 
and that after the building of Yarapu-nagara it was named 


Kxdhara in honour of the goddess Devi. 

The lihga above alluded to was carried off' and the temple 
of P6-Nagar at Na - trang destroyed, according to the 
inscriptions, in 696 Haka = a.d. 774, by armed meu “ from 
Jam 2 who had come thither in ships ; but the temi>le was 
soon rebuilt, teu years later or a.d. 784, by king 8atyavarman. 
This evidences in what great veneration both the site and 
temple were held, a fact to which the inscriptions bear 
otherwise ample testimony. Na - trang Ba}^ pro 
the large island of Trc or DamMuoiig, forms an excellent 
harbour, and seu-vcssels of moderate drult can ascend the 
river as far up as the present town of Rhaii-hwa. Hcucc 


* Op. cit., pp. 52, 53. . 

This may be either Zaba or Zapa of Ptolemy amJ triar Odoric, or ejsi- the 
Malay Peniusula and Sumatra; and not, I think, the islaud of Java, the name ol 
which invariably appears in the ancient local inscription^ as lofv', and is, in .lU) 
case, of later introduction. 
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V 


we can understand how it could easily become the initial 
seat of civilization in Southern Carapa.' 

Turning now from topographical to linguistical con¬ 
siderations, it behoves me to justify the adoption of the 
term Sdffnra as the equivalent of Ptolemy’s Thagora, in 
order to dispel any doubt that may be entertained on the 
identity of the two words, on account of the very marked 
ditference in vsound between their initial letters. I hasten, 
therefore, to explain that this objectionable discrepancy is 
only apparent, and vanishes at once when it is understood 
that, according to the genius of the Cham language, the 
initial sibilant in foreign imported words, especially of 
Indian origin, is almost invariabty lisped into an aspirated 
dental, not only in pronunciation, but also in actual 
writing. Thus; sakti becomes thak\ stw, thiiov; siddhXy 
thidih\ fhcfittih'y etc. This peculiar change is likewise 

often noticeable in medial sibilants, nahsatra becoming 
ndthnk ; asva^ ntheh, etc. Analogously, Sdgara would be 
pronounced, and perhaps also written, Tlidgavn or Thdgor^ 
and it will be seen that Ptolemy’s transcription Oofyopa is 
not only perfectly justifiable, but is in entire agreement 

with tile linguistical peculiarities of the region where this 
toponyniic occurs. 


Balonga, a Metropolis {No. 121), 

Tins IS most certainly Bal-Augire, situated, as pointed 
out at the beginning of this chapter, at about six miles to 
the north of the present district-city of IVin-din. Bal-Angwe 
IS Its Chum designation, while lu the Anuamese records 
it is variously styled C^hCiAidn, C^hg-hhnj, and Bo^ban. We 
have seen how, in consequence of the loss of Upper 
Cam pa in the struggle with the Anuamese, the Cham 
ings had to shift on to this citv, and how, as a result of 
new reverses, tliey had to abandon it in 1471, retreating 
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further south into Bin-thwou. But long before the advent 
of this period of decline Cham rule extended, as we have 
shown, as far up as Tonkin, upon whose southern borders 
it was continually encroaching. The Cham capital ^vas 
then established in the north, but this was apparently only 
the royal seat for the rulers of Upper Campil, while the 
rest of the country formed one or more separate kingdoms. 
In what relation these stood to the former is not clear, 
but undoubtedly it was at Bal-Angtve that the capital of 
one—presumably the southernmost—of them was situated. 
This is made evident from the fact of Ptoleinj^ placing liere 
—in 14° 16' N. lat, corrected ^—his Balonga, which he terms 
a Metropolis. Topographically, the position diflers only by 
some 20 minutes from that of the now almost forgotten 
BaBAngtcCy whose ruins lie in circa 16° oG' N. lat. 
Linguistically, there can be no doubt as to tlie identity of 
the two toponymies Balonga and Bal-Angicc. Bai is tlie very 
genuine Chiim term for “ palace, capital, royal residence,'^ * 
occurring as a prefix to most names of the Chiim capitals, 
e.g., BaUHangoVy Bal-Batthinong^ and the subject of the 
present discussion. Angice is, to my belief, the local 
corrupted form of Amga or Ahga^ the name of the kingdom 
in Northern India of which Cainpdj sometimes called also 
Campd-puriy Ahgn-purl, Lomapdila-puriy Muiiniy Kania-puriy 
etc., was the capital. Already 1 have pointed out that 
Lam-ap ixjxdi Lin-iy the designations by udiich the Indo-Chinese 
Campil kingdom or its ancient northern capital is referred to 
in the Annamese and Chinese records respectiveh", ma}’’ be 
traced to either of the Indii imported toponymies Lomapada 
and iMalini. It cannot surprise, therefore, to find the 
correlated term Anga brought to Indo-Cliiiia and applied 
along with them to a portion of it, of which it undoubtedly 
constituted an alternative name. Ptolemy’s Balonga thus 
proves to be an accurate enough transcript of either 


* See Table V, No. 121. 

* Vidi- Aymonier’s “ Gmniiiiaire Cbame,** 
No. 31 (vol. liv), p, 85. 


ill Excursions cl Reconnaissances^ 
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Bal-Ahga or Bal~ Angtce, meaning, according to Cham 
construction and interpretation, the ‘‘ Capital [of] Ahga 
[alias Carapii].’* 

This identification compels us to recognize that Bal-Anga 
or BaUAngxcc must have existed as a capital—though it be 
only of Lower Campa—since at least the first century a.d., 
and thus puts us in possession of an historical fact which 
is a couple of centuries ahead of those that the oldest 
inscriptions hitherto discovered locally have disclosed. Here 


it was then, in all likelihood, that king Mxiva-rajay the 
author of the inscription in Khan-hwii, reigned some time 
about the third century, and not further up the coast, 
where there were other Chiitn capitals and other rulers. 
Notwithstanding its vciy respectable antiquity, it is just 
possible, however, that Bal-Angwo was but the second 
historical seat of royalty for Lower Campii, it having 
superseded in this honour the far more ancient settlement 
of Yainpu-nagara or Sagava^ which, w'e have seen above, 
was undoubtedly the initial focus of civilization — and 
consequently of organized government—in that part of the 
country. 

II ow long Bal-Angwe continued as a capital for Lower 
Campa we arc unable to state with precision. The probability 
seems to be that this southern kingdom was gradually 
absorbed by the northern one as the latter srew more and 
more in power, and that Bal-Angwc became in the course of 
time merely tlie seat of a prince or chief subordinate to 
the monarcli who held sway in the upper part of the country. 
This state of affairs must iuive come to ati end in 1061 or 
thereabout, when the suzerain, being forced to abandon the 
last resort of ro3'alty in the north, transferred his residence 
to Bal-Angwc, making it the capital of his now much 
diminished dominions. It was but natural, in view of the 
reverses sustained, tliat the suzerain would prefer taking 
up his quarters in a city' which, like Bal-Angwo, had been 
fiom the remotest time a renowned seat of royaltj'' and 
a stiongliold of some import ance witbal, rather than proceed to 
build a now capital for liimself elsewhere. A similar course 
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was adopted later on when one of his successors shifted on 
further south to Pandurahga, likewise an ancient foundation 
and, presumably, also the residence of some pett}" ruler. 

There must have existed of old a certain number of such 
diminutive kingdoms, more or less dependent on one another, 
along the coast of Cam pa, which were successively in¬ 
corporated by the northern State, an far et d aiefinre that the 
latter was being curtailed at its upper end, and its capital 
had to be shifted over and again southwards. The chief 
cities of most of those realms thus came to form, as it were, 


so many stations in the retrograde career of the paramount 
kingdom, to which the capital was successively shifted back 
and but temporarily maintained. Tlio second role that 
Bal-Angwe played as capital Avas, therefore, the historical 
reverse of the first. Wliile the first one marked a decided 
step in advance of the budding Ch:Tm civilization nortliwards, 
the second represented inerel}’ a stage in tlie phase of decline, 
which preceded the final collapse and disintegration of tlie 
ill-fated kingdom. 

Whetlier the names under which Ihil-Angwc is referred 
to in the Annamese j’ecords, to wil., C^hd-bdn, C^hd-U'iiaj^ and 
D6-bdn^ sprang into use at tlie time of its second and last 
existence as capital, and were mere Annamese inventions, 
or whether, jx'r contra, they were modified forms of local 
toponymies existing prior to that period, and belonging 
therefore to either the Cham language or tliat of the Indii 
iminierrants, it is not an easy task to deterinitie. Judorino; 
from the characters employed to rejirescul them in Annamese, 
they are not exotic, but indigenous designations of very long 
standing—the very tribal names, in fact, borne by tlie early 
settlers. C'bd-bdn and U6~bdn, written, as a local Annamese 
scholar informs me, Chinese Sbc-p*an) and ^ 

(in Chinese Tu~j}Uin or Ton-i/au) respectively, strongly 
remind us of the terms Jaran {Jarroaf or Yavana) and 
Davan (Darvan, Tafan) we have met Avith in Upper Burma, 
Eastern Laos, and elsewhere, as names for the Cheh, Java, or 
O^lncng tribes, after whom so many districts and even Avhole 
regions in Indo-Chiiia, the !Mahty Peninsula and Arcliipelago 
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were designated.^ Issued from the great Mofi-Annam stock, 
to them or their descendants the Cham and the original 
Malays belonged, as well as the Lava, Loi, or Loi, whence 
the name of Loi given to the Cham. We still find tribes 
known as Chevm or C'havea, Veh, Loveh, and Davak in the 
hill-tracts to the north-west of the Biil-din district. These 
were undoubtedly the pioneers of the Cham who settled and 
gave their name to that strip of the sea-coast, whence they 
were afterwards driven back by more powerful oncoraers. 

The term Oha-lang, written ^ Jg or JgU (in Chinese 
8he-lan(j), leads, upon investigation, to similar results. In 
this digram She apparently stands for the name of the Ch 'eh 
tribes,^ which the Annurnese pronounce and call C^hd, It 
occurs in the name of She -g-, in Annamese 

C7/rt), the original seat of the kings of Nan Chao. Lang 
(literally meaning ‘ wolves M is likewise a tribal name still to 
be met with in the valley of the Black River,» and mentioned 
by Ma Tuan-lin as existing, since the first century a.d., on 
the north-western borders of Sz-ch‘uen.^ It was\iot long 
ago well known also in Kwang-hsi, and, at a still earlier 

> It will be observed that the initial character ^ in C^hil-bim is the same 
that comes first in the term ^ or 

1 ' e liH\c met «ith as a name for P'iao, or, at nnv rate, lor the part of 
^ le region so named which corresponds to Upper Burma (see above, p. 56). It 
• so occurs as wc shall see later on, as a designation f(»r Siiinatia, the countrv 
■md Anmiinese pronounce tlie above characters 

from Sumatra and 

the Mala> 1 emnsula, as well as those who are settled in Kamboja. 

* Uirftf pp. 129-130. 

^ See C^iiua Jtevietc^ vol. xix, p. 1.53. 

/I.!’’’ .''*/.-’’ /'’*' “•'■“'‘'"'es l.«u .ailed also /'«. [.vliitel- 

aettL,e, , ‘ y: """ Si'on to their 

. “"'"ethiug to do with them, or uiav have heeii suggested 

by thcr [.resence in the territory. Tribes termed W 

•tft; 'n- V>; -/ / If^nnea Lang-k*uing, and 

t^ <«• l>ri»cil.olities «{ 

of the Irun^H 'u’. "i". ^^"'‘'^"'>11 ore said to have been north-west 

CTina /rrr;o„., vlUxii* I.*'"'' **''*'' (“<' 

Kan-Lu},a'^\ m ^ ‘ possible that the Kanrany (or 

bd at t rT:'" 'w r these Lany tribes, the L 

being the.r turn ollshoots of the rh.h (.id. p, 129). 
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period, in Kwei-chou,* whence the Cheh and other offshoots 
of the Moil-Annam race, from which the Cham as well as 
the original Malays are undoubtedly descended, seem to 
have brought it down with themselves. 

But whether C'ha-ldng be a compound of two different, 
though strictly correlated, tribal names or not, the most 
luminous proof of its having been, in its turn, employed 
as an ethnical designation is, in my opinion, to be found 
in the fact that in the mountainous country to the west of 
the ancient Cham capital, Bal-Angwe, there live down to 
this day wild and, it is said, occasionally anthropophagous 
tribes known as the Haldng or Saldug^ and C^haddng or 
Saddng [Qedang of French writers), who apparently are but 
varieties of the Orang Glai. Even excluding the Saddng on 
the ground of a d occurring in their name where an I might 
be pedantically pretended in order to make the linguistical 
connection acceptable, I think that there can hardly be any 
doubt left as to the Saldng being the tribes after whom Bal- 

Angwe became known under the alternative designation of 

■< 

C'hg^ldng. It is nevertheless highly probable that the 
Salang and Sadang were in origin—if, indeed, they are 
not even now—the same people, or, at any rate, two closel}'^ 
related tribes issued from a common stock. 

‘ These were originally called ^, Lang-ping (‘ Wolt-soldiers ’) or 

Lang~jm {* Wolf-men’), and are now known either as A, T*ung-jh>, 

Chtoang-Jen, or lU A. Shand^n (‘ Mountaineers ’), according to Deveria 

(“ La Frontiere Sino-Annamite,” p. 94). They appear to form the majority 
of the population of Kwang-hsi (ibid., p. 95), whither they are said to have 
come during the Yuan period (a.d. 1280-1368), their original home being in 
Kwei-chou (ibid., p. 96). They are by Chinese authors connected with the Yait, 
and, therefore, with the race of P^an-hu ; part of them are, in fact, called Yau- 
t^ung. These latter appear to have preserved traces of cannibalism down to at 
least A.D. 1454 (see China Review, vol. xxv, p. 196). All these tribes used 
poisoned arrows. They seem to be in more than one way connected with 
the Lawa, and thus I have scarcely any doubt that they belong to the 
Mon-Annam stuck. Hence I consider that Lacouperie was for the nonce correct 
in assigning them to the M6a-Annam family ('‘Languages of China before the 
Chinese/' pp. 42, 43), although, strange to say, the meagre vocabulary upon 
which he based his assumption is lor a good three-fifths Thaic, and, in his 
ignorance of either language, he took several words to be Mbfi-Annam derived 
which are purely Thai. 


18 
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It may be well wbile on tbis subject to call attention to 
he possible identity of the term C^ha-lang or Saldng with 
C^hdlong or Salduyf the name of the island (distorted into 
Junkceylon by our ever muddling geographers) ' which lies 
off the west coast of the Malay Peninsula ; with Selangor, 
the appellation of a district further to the south of the above, 
and, eventually, also with Selnng, the designation borne by 
the descendants of the primitive population of the Mergui 
Archipelago. If connected, these terms would but prove 
once more the racial affinity we have over and again pointed 
out between the early inhabitants of Eastern Indo-Ghina 
on one side and of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago on 
the other. But, I repeat, a more exhaustive enquiry into 
these philological and ethnical questions is necessary ere 
a final judgment can be pronounced. 

Both the terras C^ha-ldng and D6-bdn occur, under the 
forms respectively of Xa Lang and D6 Bang, in Abbe 
Bouillevaux^s somewhat garbled account of Cham history.^ 
He says they designate the same town, which is, as we had 
to find out for ourselves, the Cham capital BaPAngwe. 

The second phase of this city’s existence as capital was not 
one of unmixed pleasure, if we are to judge from the Chinese 
and Annamese accounts. Already I have quoted the passage 
from Ma Tuan-lin accordiii«: to which Jlnin or JTstn^chou, 
that is, the territory on which Bal-Angwe stood, had been 
held in subjection by Kamboja until-about a.d. 1171, 
and apparently conquered bv Tonkin a few years later. 
Between the former date and a.d. 1177 the Cham retaliated 
successfully upon Kamboja, and went so far as to attack 
even its capital. But retribution was not slow to come from 


* Misled apparently by Ujo»g the form under which the island is 

known to the Malays, Here ujong merely moans a cape, or promontory ; 
hence Vjong-Salnng = the promontory of Sulang [Island] ; perhaps originally 
applied to some headland of the island itself or of the neighbouring coast. In 
any case, the name of the island ever appears to be simply SnUlng or 
In Siamese it is generally spelled V^hnluttg, and, at times, I'hnlang. 


* “ Le Ciampii,” in Annafes dc I'Extreme Orient, t. i 
Do-biiitg was home also bv one of the ancient districl 
Than-bwfi (see I)cs Miebeis, op. cit., p. 49). 


p. 108, The name 
of K uu-chbn, now 
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that quarter, and in 1199, we are toid,* Kamboja invaded 
Campa with a powerful host, stormed the capital (Bal- 
Angwe), seized the king, carrying him into captivity, and 
placed a Khmer general to rule over the conquered country. 
It was not until a.d. 1220 that the Khmors withdrew from 
Campa. Peace was then concluded between the two countries 
(1222), thus terminating a war wliich, according to the 
Cham inscriptions, had lasted for thirty-two years ; ^ and in 
1227 the new Cham king Sri Jaya Paramesvara-varman (II) 
could finally have himself crowned and enjoy a peaceful 
reign. To one of his immediate successors was reserved 
the satisfaction of getting at last the best of Kamboja, 
whose power liad then begun fast to decline, for we hear 
how this kingdom had become a tributary to Campa towards 
the close of the thirteenth century.® A new era of prosperity 
had then probably once more dawned upon Campa. 
However, not mau 3 ’^ 3 ^ears later on troubles began with 
the Annamese. At first the struggle was confined to the 
northern borders, and even carried at times far into 
Annamese territor 3 ^ in the endeavour to regain the lost 


‘ Ma Tuau-liu, op. cit., pp. 557-8. The Chuni inscription 409, B, 4, of 
Aymonier’s list places these eveuts in Saka 1112 = a.d. 1190, hut this wa* 
probably only the date at which the war began, while the capital may have 
fallen several years later. On the other hand, in the Chinese records tlie said 
events may have been post-dated a few years, owing to the chroniclers having 
put them down to the year in which information concerning them reached the 
Chinese Court. 


* Same inscription (409, B. 4) as quoted above. The thirty-two years during 
which the struggle lasted would thus seem to comprise the period a.d. 1190—1222. 
^ This appears from the “ Chou-la Feug-t‘u-chi,” the account of Kamboja 


written by one of the envoys who visited that country in a.d. 1295—7. Herein 



(see China Review, voL six, p- 293). At the time when the author of ihis 
narrative was in Kamboja, the practice had been abandoned, but Kamboja was 
apparently still subject to Campa. The human gall was used, as we learn from 
a Cham inscription (No. 398), to sprinkle the royal elephanU, and the barbarouH 
custom is alleged to have c^^istod up to the reign of Aii-Duang in the middle 
the century just elapsed (nineteenth) among the Khniers. So says Ayinonier 
InBcriptions Chames,” in Journal yistatiqtie, t. xvii, p. 64), who adds the 
following piece of information : ** elephants de guerre royaux etaient chaquc 
annee arroses de fiel humaiii, enleve a vif sur des enfants, dcs jeunes^ gens, par les 
gardiens ou preneurs de dont Ic souvenir est reste a 1 etat de Croqueiiiitaino 
dans les campagnes Cainbodgiennee/’ 
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provinces of the Central Carapa of bygone days. But in 
the course of time the Annamese took a more vigorous 
attitude, and in 1377 they invested the Cham capital, while 
their fleet blockaded the port of ThI-nai. Happily, on the 
throne of Campii there was then the valiant Che-bong-nga, 
whom Aymonier riglitly styles the Cham Hannibal, and 
the Annamese forces were completely routed. A second no 
less serious siege was successfully resisted by Bal-Angwe in 
1404, but its fortunes declined after this. In 1446 a double 
Annamese expedition, like that of 1377, again blockaded 
Thi-nai and invested Bal-Angwe. This city was taken by 
assault, the king being made a prisoner. The final blow 
came, however, in 1471, when the now doomed capital was 
once more stormed, plundered, forty thousand of its people 
put to the sword and thirty thousand carried into captivity, 
including the personage who had newly set himself up as 
king. This disaster for ever sealed the fate of Bal-Angwe. 
The capital of the last remnants of the unfortunate kingdom 
was established further south, and the territory of the fallen 
one left in Annamese hands. 

The first thing that the conquerors did was, with* their 

usual barbarity, to efface the name of Bal-Angwe from the 

map of the world. They accordingly renamed it Kwi-nbuy^ 

degrading it to the level of a common district-city of their 

own proud dominions. They, however, kept a Cham chief 

to govern it until the middle of the seventeenth century, 

when Annamese officials were substituted, who helped jn 

bringing about its final ruin. The palace was razed to the 

ground, and on its site vulgar Annamese shanties were 

erected ; the plan of its old fortifications was altered ; in 

a word, “ le genie de Timpuissance et du mauvais goilt 

n epargna aucune insulte a I’art vigoureux et delicat des 
vaincus.’’ ^ 


^ m fc, 

that sort. 


ill Chinese Hwei-ji-H = ‘restored to meekness,’ or something of 



isited 
£xcHr$ims 


,1 - 1 - —, ijL \.rLiuiiL from 

10 line ! passed under Atiiiaiuese rule, as well as for otlier informatiou on its 
monuments and those of Thi-nai. 
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Under its exotic name the fallen city still had. in truth, 
the marvellous power of once lifting up its head—though 
foT a brief period—to a height worthy of its old traditions. 
Nak, the leader of that Toi-son revolt through which he 
acquired the mastery of almost the whole of Annam and 
Cochin-China, made Kwl-iion the capital of his dominions. 
After two sieges and five assaults it fell in 1798 into the 
power of Ja-long (Gia-long), and had once more to undergo 
the ordeal of a re-christening with a name expressive of 
its new status. Thus its appellation Kwi-non was changed 
into that of ‘the Pacified.^ The spell of this 

novel designation did not prove, however, of sufficient 
virtue as to prevent the city from reverting to its former 
rulers, the Toi-son, and it took all the power and dogged 
persistence of Ja-long, backed by foreign assistance, including 
that of French officers, to reduce it, and then it was only 
by famine that the task could be accomplished. By way 
of punishment Ja-long abandoned the city after having 
plundered it, destitute and nameless withal, for he built 
a new stronghold which he called likewise Bin-din^ which 
is the city known to this day under that designation. 
Thus ended the fortunes of Ptolemy’s Balonga, the Cham 
BaUAngwe^ and C'^hd-han or C^hg-ldng, the Annaraese 
K^wi-ndn and, for but a brief interval, Bin^dih. 

On the extensive site it occupied now' rise three villages, 
as insignificant as they are uncouth ; and a lonely brick 
tow'er, the only one left to stand, together wdth the debris 
of a few statues, bas-reliefs, and lihgas, scattered about 
pele-tnelef and the traces of ancient ramparts, ditches, and 
causeways, are about all that is left to attest its ancient 
grandeur. But through the pages of Ptolemy its original 
name was handed down to posterity, and can be traced back 
to almost the dawn of the Christian era; while what 
Annamese conquest did its best to efl'ace, subsequent 
European research will revivify and partly reconstruct. 

in Chinese P^xny~ting ^ * Peacefully settled ’ or ‘ Brought back to 
Peace. Just the very term : SoliUtdirum faciunt, pacem appellant. 
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Thus, despite the heavy effects of Annamese vandalism, we 
may yet hope of learning at no distant date a good deal 
more about the ancient Balonga, although we may despair 
of ever being able to see the day when our geographers, 
cartographers, and navigators will consent to part with their 
pet toponymic JCwi-Tton or Q,ni~nhon^ which, in defiance of 
history, topograph}', and every other positive science, they 
persist in applying to the present, the barely one-century-old, 
Btn-diTiy to its district, and to Thi-nai Harbour. 

I have already given my reasons for holding that either 
this trade resort or the neighbouring older one of HsiUy 
alias l£sin - chouy must have been the Senf or Scnef of 
the Arabs placed at ten days’ navigation from Kedrenjy 
and noted for the kind of aloes (‘ eagle - wood ’) termed 
al-Senfi. It is well known that eagle-wood forms one of 
the principal productions of Campa, and that to this day 
in the Bifi-thwon district, where the last remnants of the 
Cham are to be found, the care of gathering this product 
is confined to certain villages, tlie hereditary chiefs of which, 
called ‘ masters of the eaglewood,’ when entering on their 
duties, offer up worship to the deities of the agallochum 
trees on certain sacred hills.^ 

Ma Tuan-lin has recorded several interesting particulars 
on the exploitation of the eagle-wood forests of Campa 
during the first quarter of the twelfth century. “ Scented 
wood,” he says,2 “is plentiful on the hill-tracts of Chan- 
ch^eng [Campa], Each year the people make regular 
cuttings of the trees under the supervision of government 
officials. The State levies a duty in kind upon the felled 
wood. Everyone must comply with this regulation before 
he is allowed to appropriate the surplus. It is, on the 
whole, what is done in China with regard to salt, in the 
districts where this commodity is produced.”^ 

‘ See Aymonier's “ History of Tchampa,” loc. cit. 

Op, cit., p. 554. 

As is well known, inspectors were appointed to control the production and 
sale of salt in China since the time of the Chou dynasty (b.c, 1122—249) ; 
and although the industry was taken in hand by govemnient for a short time 
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That Hsin, or Hsin-choUf i.e. the territory about Bal- 
Angwe, was one of the chief centres of the eagle-wood 
industry, we have demonstrated on the basis of unim¬ 
peachable evidence in a preceding page. It is of particular 
interest to learn further from Ma Tuan-lin that the Arab 
traders still frequented the seaports of Carapa towards the 
end of the twelfth century. The learned cyclopasdist tells us, 
in fact, how at that period “a certain U-shih-tien [A8hi-(Aji, 
Haj i?)-ud-Din, Uzdir?] and several other merchants of the 
Ta-shih [^Tdjika or Arab] nation ” complained to the Chinese 
authorities of Fuh-kien that the king of Cam pa, who had 
just ascended the throne, had had seized from them certain 
valuable articles, which he afterwards sent as presents to 
the Chinese Court in order to obtain investiture.^ Upon 
receiving a report of the matter the Emperor refused 
the presents, and ordered an investigation of the charge, 
suspending meanwhile the grant of a patent. From the 
context it clearly appears that the place where the alleged 
spoliation was perpetrated must have been either the capital 
(Bal-Angwe) itself or its seaport, known to the Arab navigators 
of an earlier period under the name of Senf or Senef^ and 
thus the relations of the Arab traders with the Cham 
emporium are proved to have continued for a further four 
centuries after Sulaiman's time. 

Throana (No. 120). 

The position of this city at Turan (Tourane or Touron) 
has already been fixed with certainty from geographical data 
in the first section of this paper. Little or nothing can be 

after a.d. 713, comniLssioners were reappointed upon the advice of Liu-\en 
soon afterwards. See “ Notes on the Early History of the Salt Monopoly in 
China,” in Journal China Branch vol. xiii, p. 53 et seq. 

* IfOC. cit. The Cham ruler here alluded to is called Tson-ya-no 
(Tuan - lin, and I have accordingly succeeded in 

identifying him with the Jay a Indravartnan (HI) of the Cham inscription dated 
^aka 1105 = a.d. 1183 (No. 409, A, 3 of Aymonier’s list ; .see his “ luscrip. 
Tchames ” in Journal Atiatique^ t. xvii, pp. 44, 46). He was already 
reigning in a.d. 1175, according to the same inscription, and was, no doubt, the 
king taken prisoner to Katnboja in a.d. 1190—1199. 
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learned as to the history of this place, which, possessing 
a spacious, secure, and completely landlocked harbour, must 
hare early become an important trading-mart. I presume 
it is referred to in Ma Tuan - lin^s account of Chin - la 
(Kamhoja),* where it is said that Chin-la was often in war 
with Lin-i and T^o-huan, Lin-i or Jjom-'op being, as I have 
demonstrated, Upper Campa, T^o-huan very likely is meant 
for Central Campa or Turan.^ In any case Turan looks 
like a name of Sanskrit derivation. Given that this is its 
correct spelling, which I doubt, it may represent the word 
Torana (a pandal or gateway) ; or else it may be referred 
to other terms such as iifrana^ tvranyay etc. Ancient remains 
of city walls and ramparts are said to exist at Thang-bin 
(a little below Turan, which will very likely 
repay exploration. A large inscribed stela was only a few 
years ago discovered in that neighbourhood amongst the 


‘ Op. cit., p. 479. 

2 To-hnau is written [5g g, which suggests an old form Dhawan, Dravan, 
Barvan, Burvana, or Bhrmana^ not very dissimilar to Ptolemy’s Throana. With 
the latter may also be connected the term Shang-yuan (_t J§,)» in Amiamese 

Thuang-ngxcuit, which, according to Ma Tunn-lin (op. cit., p. 539), was at one 
time the name of the western portion of Chan-ch^kmj (Campa). The name of 

Turan IS now spelled Bo-nang ; and that of its port, Tulgarly known 

as Fai-fo (corrupt Chinese Swei-p^n), is written # ^ , HwH~an~p^u. 

Even the modern form, T'o-nang—xu Annamese, tends to show that 

the original name, whether Sanskrit or Cham, must not have been very different 
from Ba-lang, Ba-ran, and, consequently, from the forms suggested above. 
The European waj of spelling it Ttirdn, Touvmt^ etc., without the iin aspirated 
would thus seem to be, as too often is the case, incorrect. For these reasons 
am inclined to back I tolemy s form, Throana, against the new-fangled one of 
our modern geographers. Whatever Ptolemy’s failings be, there is no doubt- 
an t lest pages ba\e repeatedly shown it—that he hud a far higher sense of bis 
mission, in so fai ns the spelling of proper names is conceimed, than the modem 
^ntinuators and improvers of his work have up to the present seemed to possess, 
uran s original name must therefore have been something like Bravan or 
. In tliis connection I may call attention to the fact that the Bhagavatu 

„ A^ran’nrt as one of the tribal names in Krautica-dvlpa (Professor 

Hall .s edition of Wilson’s - Visnu Purina,” vol. ii, p. 198). 

Michels, op. cit., p. 154. Their remains are situated in the BUn-p^hiiak 
division, close to Fai-fo Bay, lat. 15° 50'. ' 
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ruins of Ba-dii; and several epigrapbic records were also 
found in the environs of Turan itself.^ 

Doanas River, mouth (No. 119). 

The course of this stream has been fully discussed in 
a preceding section [supra^ p. 184 seq.). It is clear that the 
river referred to as debouching here is either tlie Da-hdu 
(Kwang-tri River) or the Hwc; River having its outlet at 
Thwon-iin (Thuan-an). Its Sanskrit name was probably 
Drond or something similar. One should not be surprised 
at Ptolemy’s mistake in making the Me-Khong disembogue 
here, when we see it repeated fully filteeii centuries after 
him in the map of the East Indies accompanying Mandelslo’s 
travels.^ Though a stream is traced in that map in the 
place of the Me-Khong and made to flow out at the southern 
end of Kamboja, it is left without a name; on the other 
hand, a river described as “ Langcang flu.,” evidently meant 
for the Me-Khong or Lan-ts^ang, is represented as rising 
in the centre of Tonkin and debouching at or a little above 
Hwe on the coast of Annam ; that is, at the identical spot 
where Ptolemy placed the mouth of his Doanas. 

It has been suggested ^ that Ptolemy’s Doanas may be the 
Dyardanes mentioned by Quintus Curtius as flowing through 
the remotest parts of India (evidently India-extra-Gangera), 
and breeding crocodiles and dolphins, besides various aquatic 
monsters unknown to other nations.'* And as the Dyardanes 
has been by several authorities^ connected with the Oidanes 
of Artemidoros, who, according to Strabo,*' described it as 
a river that bred the same creatures and flowed into the 

* Aymonier (in Journal Asiatiguc, Jan.—Feb., 1891, p. 86, note) says he 
received eight new rubbings of ancient inscription.s Irom the neighbourhood 
of Turan, as well as from the atela of Ra-dii ; but I have, so far, seen no 
account of them. They ought to contain ^ome particulars as to the historical 
past of Turan. 

* “ Voyagede Perse,” etc., Amsterdam, Le Cene, 1727, pp. 8, 9. 

•’ McCrindIc, op. cit., p. 209. 

* “ Dyardanes [Dyardenes, Deard^nesy var. lect.] minus celeber [sc. quam 
Indusl auditus est, quia per ultima Indiae currit; cetei uni non crocodiles niodo. 
uti Nilus, sed etiam delpbiuos ignotasque aliis gentibu.s belluas alit ” (lib. viii, 
ch. ix, 9). 

* C- Muller’s Strabo, Ind. var. lect,, p. 1,034. 

® Lib. XV, cb. i, 72. 
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Ganges, it has been concluded that both the Byardanes and 
Oidanes were one and the same stream with the Doanas, 
and that such a stream was what is now termed the Brahma¬ 
putra. From a geographical point of view this identification 
would not be very objectionable in so far only, however, 
as the western branch of the Doanas is concerned, which, 
we have seen (p. 184 supra)^ Ptolemy has made to rise in 
Bepyrrhos, i.e. in the Southern Himalayas of Asam, a little 
to the east of Tawang. Tliis branch stream, very likely 
intended to represent the Brahmaputra, our author may 
have by error made to join the eastern branch of the Doanas 
flowing down from the Damassa range, which is undoubtedly, 
both here and in its continuation below the confluence, the 
Me-Khdng River. Linguistically, there is not an easily 
surmountable gap between the name Doanas on one side 
and the terms Byardanes and Oidanes on the other. While 
both the latter be etymologically referred to the 

Brahmaputra’s upper course in Tibet, where it goes by the 
name of Yaru Ts*ang~po or Yarn Tsang-bUf and through 
the Himalayan gorges, where it becomes known as Bihong 
(possibly Yar-Biliong ?) —terras not very dissimilar from 
Byardanes^ Yar-danes^ or Yar-denes^^ —I do not know how 


' It is evidently on the close similiirity iti sound between the first syllable 
Dyar and Tarn or Var, the Tibetan word occurring as ti prefix to other names 
of rivers besides the Ts'aiig-po, e.g, the Yar-hiny^ one of its tributaries, that 
any attempt at establishing the etymological couiiectiou between the Dyardanes 
and the Hrahmaputra must be based, nitlver than on artificial transpositions 
of letters in the names given by Curtius and Artemidoros, as has hitherto been 
done. McCrindle, tor instance, ever intent to advocate the identity of the Doanas 
With the Dyardaties^ again observes in his “ Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great (2nd ed., p, 184, ii. 2): ‘^If the first two letters in DoanaB be 
transposed, we get almost letter for letter the OidaiieJi of Artemidoros, and we 
get It again, though not so closely, if we discard r from the Dyardanes of 
Curtins, I lint these two writers hud the same river in view is confirmed bv 
their nientioniiig the very same animals as bred iit its waters.” Muller, in his 
turn (loc. cit.), having dwelt on the ])ossible eoiinection between Oidanes^ 
Oimatus and V\my*s lom/iues, thus cominents upon Curtius’ passage: “ Itaque 
pro 0<ac£i.T)v legend urn vidctur AiOiSdyrjy vcl fort. Aiaphdt^v. Literae AI, 
praecedente N, lucile exeiderunt.” Another possible clue to the origin of the 
ruiB JJyardants and Oidau<;s niight bo found in the fact that Di or Doi are the 
oca j samese and Kacbar terms for ‘ water ' often occurring as prefixes in the 
nahve names ol streams in this region, as, e.g., in hi-hong or hi-hang, in Di-ba,w, 

I? waters’ or ‘ river mother’), the nickname given 

to the Brahmaputra by the Asauiese who apply to it also the Sanskrit designation 

nitaniug the * Golden’ (River), hoi-tna, it will be readily seen, is not 
very dissimilar to Oidanes and Oimanes (or hoimanes) ; while hgardanes might 
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far the Brahmaputra could lay claim towards possessing the 
varied fauna ascribed by Curtius to the Dyardanes. I may, on 
the other hand, confidently submit that of all the great Indo- 
Chinese rivers the Me-Khong is the one tliat meets the case 
—or, at any rate, that does so in the most eminent degree. 
In the portion of its course which lies through Eastern 
Laos, in fact, the Me-Khong is famous for two kinds of 
large -sized and edible fish, which Oriental fancy may well 
have likened unto dolphins, termed Pld Biik and Pld R'6>n 
(i.e.Buk and^dw fish respectively), attaining on the average 
a weight of rather more than 120 lbs, and a length of some 
10 to 12 feet.^ Mermaids (in reality some kind of water-snakes) 

be etymologically referred to Di-~kiranya, J)Qi~hiranya, or Di~haraniya, tlie 
latter Eecining to be the form in which tiie second part of the name is pronounced 
in Asam. 

The term Jainuna (or Yamuna) is, indeed, borne by what is now the chief 
channel of the Brahmaputra, after its leaving Asam and entering the plains, to its 
confluence with the (ianges ^near the railway station at Goalanda) ; but this 
channel was, prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, a mere secondary 
branch of the main etieani. It may, of course, have been the principal channel 
at a remoter date ; however, no proof of this exists, neither is it possible to guess 
how far back into antiquity the name Yamuna for this cirunnel may be traced. 
Balfour’s “ Cyclopaidia of India” (3rd ed., vol, ii, p. 413) calls it also 
probably a corrupted form of Jamna. But even in the event of this proviug to 
be the original designation for the lower section of the Brahmaputra, it would 
not help one whit in establishing the pretended liuguistical connection between 
the Dyardanes, Oidanes, or lomanes^ whatever the correct spelling of tliis river- 
name be, and the Doanas, which would remain quite a distinct river, it being rather 
an herculean task to make its name read Doadanas., X)oi-dati(iSf or something similar. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to show that the term Jomams^ 
if it really bo the correct equivalent of Oidanes, could apply just as well to the 
Doanas or Mo-Khoug, since there is positive proof (as shown above, p. 13C) 
that this stream was also designated Yaninnd {Yamntia-uadi). 

* The Pld Buk appears to be a kind of sturgeon, and its roe is highly prized. 
It is by some people believed to ascend the course of the Me-Khong Iroin the sea. 
Strabo (lib. xvii, ch. ii, 5) tells us that not only dolphins, but also tl»e fishes he 
calls Keslreos and TArissa, used to ascend tlie course of the Nile from the sea, 
despite the crocodiles which kept iu respect the other members of the marine 
fauna and prevented their entering the river. 

Since I wrote the above there was issued by the Royal Geographical Society 
a book by Mr. McCarthy on Surveying and Exploring iu Siam ” (Loudon, 
1900), where the reader will find on pp. 63-65 much interesting and detailed 
information about Me-Khong river-serpents, as well us on the Pitt Buk and 

Pla Bdm, the two fishes whose names have become well-nigh as famous in ludo- 
China as those of the Oxyrhynchus and Lepidotus of the Nile were in Egypt and, 
indeed, throughout the ancient Western %vorld. See also Lr. Lefevre’s ** Voy.age 
au Laos,” p, 152, where he speaks of Via Biiku of enormous size, “ dc six 
metres de long.” 

As regards the many points of reseinbluuce between the Me-KhOng and the 
Nile, the parallel has been first drawn, I think, iu so tar at least as the amiual 
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called Ngiiak (i.e. Ndgas or Nag a-Jean gas) by the Lauof Luang 
P‘hrah Bang, are moreover said to haunt its upper waters, 
while crocodiles are plentiful almost all the way, but more 
especially from the point that the river enters Kamboja 
down to its mouthsJ Large cetaceans, among which there 
may be dolphins, ascend its course from the sea and reach 
as far as the Great Lake during the period of the river*s 
overflow. As regards its possible connection in name with 
the Dgardanes, I have pointed out (p. 136 supra) that one 
of the names for the Me-Khong occurring in the old Lau 
chronicles is KJiara-nadi, while the districts it flows through 
in south-western Yunnan once bore designations approaching 
those recorded by Marco Polo under the forms respectively 
of Carnjan and Cardamimi, Zardandan, or Ardandan, after 
which the Me-Khong may well have been termed. It will 
be observed how closely these names, especially the last two, 
approach Dgardanes (or Zardanes) and Oidanes. Another 
possible connection may be pointed out with Jotana {Jyotana, 


^er^w is concern^ by Camoens, who, as everjdie knows, was wrecked at the 
Me-Khoag's n^ouths in a.d. 1556. Sings the immortal bard- 


Ves passa por Camboja Afecom rio, 

Que capitao das aguas se interpreta ; 
lautas recebe d’outro s6 no estio, 

Que aJaga os campos largos, e inquieta : 

Tern as enebeutes, quaes o trio : 

Agente delie ere, como indiscreta, 

Que pena e gloria tern despois de morte 
As brutes aniinaes de toda sorte.” 

On Ltisiadas, canto x, estancia 127. 


I have since noticed that qq , ngiak, is employed by the ‘ Shans’ (Thai) 

nirti'''*'^ « crocodile (see Cushing’s “Shan and English 

Pax i "m • '***’ This term becomes xxgtk in the 

K W. K..Mu ler>s “ Vocabulnrien der Pa-yi „ud Pah-poh Sprachen ” in 

prorL^he Tb " 

well S^rrb"- 'T' ““ “““ “ ‘>”<1 ‘h- in Lau an 

C 1,’ „e„r\ '*■' identification with 

art,us crocod,le-breed,ng r.ver i>p»rd„„« becomes further justified. 
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Zodana, lodanaVpura^ or C'hieng Rung p. 138), 

Irom whose classical designation the Me - Khono- .^av 
well have borrowed one of its names, as it took its welU 
known appellation of Kau-lunfj or Kiu-lunq Kiang from the 
vulgar one C^hleng Rung. Finally, on the hypothesis of 
a quite possible error in transcription which resulted in a A 
being substituted for an original initial A in the Greek M8. 
whence Curtius probably drew his information, or owintj- 
to some other cause whereby the reading Dyardanes came 
to take the place of a preceding one having the form 
J^ardanes, Landzaties, or something to that effect, it would 
be easy to connect these terms with Lan-h^amj, the time- 
honoured name of the Me-Khdng under its /ectiones 

d^an-c^hang, Laudzang, Landjan, etc. It plainly follows from 
this discussion that Curtius^ Dgardaues, whether the same 
with Artemidoros^ Oidanen or not, may be the Brahmaputra 
just as well as the Me-Khong, but more likely the latter, 
especially if the circumstance be kept in view that'Curtius says 
nothing about its joining the Ganges, and speaks of it as if it 
were quite an independent river from the latter. The possible 
of Curtius having learned the existence of the Me- 
Kbong at the extreme eastern borders of India (as the 
extent of this region was understood in his days), need not 
cause surprise when it is kept in mind that by the time 
e wrote his history (early in tlie first century a.d.) inter- 
^urse had been going on between the valley of the Upper 
Me-Khong and Aeam or Bengal for several hundred years, 
as proved by the multifarious indications which have from 
time to time been alluded to in these pages. Thanks to such 
active intercourse, the existence of so imposing a watercourse 
as the Me-Khoug must have become well known in both 
Asam and Bengal ; and as a result of this, we have seen 
{supray pp. 138, 139) that Cdiieng Rung came to be given 
a name taken Irom an Asamese city. In the same manner, 
it may be presumed, the river flowing past it (i.e. the 


L witaess, e.g., the spellinj* Zodinaqara (for Joti-nagara) adopted 

y McLeod ID his report (Parliamentary Papers, 1869, pp. 72, 78). 
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Me-Kh6ng) may have been designated by the very identical 
terms belonging to the stream (i.e. the Brahmaputra) washing 
the Asamese counterpart of the Further-Indian Rangaharif 
Raiigdmati, or Prdgjgotis - pur.^ This hypothesis would 


‘ See above, p, 138. Fragjyotis-pur on the Brahmaputra is now called Gauhati. 
As re<^ards the name Khuranqa-mati-nadi for the Me-Khong referred to above 
(p. 136), it evideiittv is the one that ^ave origin to the term Kau-lung^x KxnAung 
{Chiu {twg)-Kinng'\>y which the Chinese designate at tiines that river. From 
the fact that they use it also to denote 0‘hieng Rung it would appear that 
Kkuranga or Khnranga-mali was originally one of the alternative names for 
that district. In any case, its Chinese form proves to he a simple phonetic 
transcript, and should not he taken to mean ‘Niue Dragons" or ‘Nine Dragon 
River’ respectively, as Sinologists delight to translate it. Colborne Baber^— 
small blame to him—is among the chief sinners in this respect. From the 


situated were called the Kau-htiig or Kiu-htng Shan —or, as he puts it, * Nine 
Dragon Hills.’ The Me-Khoiig above this point, we are told in the same 
passage, was called the * Black AVatcr’ {Ileh-Shwci? —unfortunately the original 
Chinese name is not given, .so that wc are unable to institute comparisons). Deveria 
{“ Froiitiere Sino-Aiinaraite,” p. 119), quoting from Chinese sources, refers to the 
same Kau-htng or Kiu-lnng Hills as being the place where the descendants of 
Kxu-lung (the second part of this name is written with a different character), the 
ancestor of the Ai-Lao people, settled and gave origin to the ninety-nine tribes 
whence sprang afterwards the kingdom of Nan - Chao. In all likelihood, 
therefore, Khttranga, the term transcribed Kau - lung or Kiu - lung by the 
Chinese, was the name of the hill-range on the outskirts of C‘hieng Rpugj aud it 
was thence transferred to the Mil-Khong flowing past its foot. Khuranga^maii 
or Khnrnnga-inala may mean ‘ Highlands of Khnranga.' Under the form 
Khura-mdio, or Khura-ntaU, this toponymic appears in Buddhistic literature 
(see, e.g., the Su])piiraka-Jataka, No. 463) as the name of a half mythical 
sea off the west coast of India, wherein V fish with bodies like men, and 
sharp razor - like snouts” and diamonds are to he found. It is just possible 
that it was thence adopted as a name for the Me-Khong, on account of the 
strange beings said to iubabit its waters, or else of the ‘ razor-like cutting 
power’ of the stream. It would be interesting to find out whether the term 
Khuranqa is at all connected Avith the name of the half mythical ancestor 


of tlie Ai-I,ao whose descendants settled on these highlands, or whether 
it is an Indu imported term belonging to the set of Itaitydmati^ etc. I may 
point out that Kitt - lung is the same personage as the Kun - lung whom 
the Mao Sbans (Thai Mau) acknowledge as tlieir progenitor (see Ney Elias’ 
“ History of the Shans,” p. 13 seq.) ; while the Kan-hmg or Kiu-lu»g 
mountains find their counterpart in the Korong or Choyuii A'ojwj^ Hill (located 
by tradifion in the Patkoi Itange, south from the ancient capital of Asam), on the 
summit of whicli the Ahom branch of the Thai race believe that their ancestor 
Khun-toi (practically the same as Kun~htng and Kiu-lung') alighted when 
tiescending Irom heaven (loc. cit., p. 31). The spelling Korong occurring in the 
Alnun legend for the name of the mountain where the Thai people had their 
cradle, is sutheieiit evidence to show that the Chinese tenn Kiu ■'lung or Kon-lung 
is really a transcript of an original non-Chinese mountain name sncli as Kurung, 
hurang^ and, in all pr*)bability, Khuranga, as surmised above. 

At p. 13') 1 haA'c iolt the Chinese term Shvn-k'‘ung Chiang^ .sometimes 

applied to the Me-Kh6ng, iiiiexi)lained. It has since occuiTed to me that it must 
mean thi' ‘ Itiver of C'hltng Khvng' this being the name of a well-known town, 
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explain the fact, noticed above, of the name Yamuna or 
being common to both the Me-Khong and the Brahma¬ 
putra. Owing to such a homonymy these streams may liave 
been frequently confounded in the accounts of travellers. 
And owing to it, again, Ptolemy may have mistaken the 
Brahmaputra for a tributary of the Me-Khong, and may 
thus have been led to make of it the western branch of 
his Doanas. But from all this it does not at all follow that 
the main body of this stream can be in any way connected 
with the Brahmaputra. That geographically it is the Me- 
Khong, and that its name, as recorded by Ptolemy, can be 
identified with the designations borne, either by tribes settled 
on its banks or by localities lying along the course assigned 
to it by the Alexandrian geographer, we have, it is hoped, 
conclusively demonstrated. By way of postscript, I may add 
here that a tribe bearing the name of Duan or Doan (noted 
as Doiion in Pavie^s map) still exists in the hill-tracts of 
the Me-Khdng watershed due west of Hwe or Thwdn-an, 
the point at which, as we have shown, Ptolemy fixed the 
Me-Khong’s outlet. 


and a pretty ancient foundation too, on the Me-Kh6ug, not far below C‘hleng' 
Sen, and in about 20° 16' North lat. There now remain,only tlie term Feng 
and Colbome Baber’s enigmatical * Black Water ’ to be dealt with, in order to 
complete the decipherment of the ricli terminology belonging to the Me-Khong 
River. The epithet ‘ Black Water’ appears to have been applied also to either 
the IravatT or the Brahmaputra, but more likely to the latter, as may be inferred 
from the following passage occurring in an article, based upon Chinese sources, 
on “ Manchu Relations with Tibet,” which appeared in the Jonrttal China 
Branch vol, xxi, p. 249:—“ .... the ‘Great* Golden Sand River 

(or Irawaddy) rises in the south [frontier of Tibet], flowing through Burma to 
the sea. The Yaru-tsangpu, which runs through 'I'ibet, is an upper branch of 
the same stream, which is also called the ‘ Black Water,’ and is much larger than 
the ‘ Small ’ Golden Sand River which joins the Yang-ts/,e.” 'fhe translator or 
compiler, who is Mr. E, H. Parker, has here taken the ‘Great’ Golden Sand 
River—or Ta-Kiu-gha, a.s it is probably called in the Chinese text—to-be the 
Iravati; but it will be seen that the Brahmaputra is probably meant, from the 
fact that the Yaru-ts‘ang-pu is considered to be an upper branch of tliat stream, 
and that thg Brahmaputra goes in Asam by the alternative name of Hiranya, the 
• Golden,* as pointed out above (p. 282). The Iravati, furthermore, can hardly 
be said to be larger thau the Yang-tsz, while the liraiimapvitra would be ea.sily 
looked upon in that light. In any case, the desiguatiou ‘ Black Water ' may 
have beeu applied also to what was considered to be the upper branch of either, 
i.e. the Yaru-t6*aug-pu. On this assumption, the Me-Khong and the Brahma¬ 
putra would prove to possess yet another epithet in common. 
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Kortatha Metropolis fNo. 118). 

I liave alread}'^ pointed out that this city corresponds to 
Chill- te or Kia-te {j\^ (*), in Anuainese Kuu-duky the 
ancient name of the town and district now called Ha-tin 
SP)- It is mentioned early in the Annals of Aiinam ^ 
as one of the fifteen bo or divisions of the ancient kingdom 
of Yan-litiig, founded, it is pretended, upwards of fifteen 
centuries b.c. After the Chinese conquest it is alleged to 
have formed j^art of the chiin of Jih-nan ; to have been 
next erected into u separate chiin by the Wu^ in circd 
A.D. 270, and again belittled into a simple district by the 
Liang {circd. a.d. 502). Hut, as we have previously observed, 
this dependence was, at least in the early days, merely 
nominal if ever ; for in reality the territory belonged to the 
Cham. In fact, the annals say that at the time of the W\i 
dynasty (a.d. 229—265) the K^uu-duU and adjoining districts 
weie dangerous and impenetrable; the Llau barbarians that 
occupied them were indomitable and knew no fear; they 
could not be tackled for centuries.^ It was only Tao-hwang, 
one of the Wu generals sent to subdue Kiao - chi in 
260-270 A.D., who succeeded, according to the same source, 
in coercing the refractory districts. We must conclude 
then, on the strength of the above information, that B^iu-te 
as a tovMi or district had long existed prior to the beginning 
of the Christian era ; and that in spite of the trumpeted 
Chinese conquest of the wliole of Tonkin in 111 b.c., Kiu-te 
was still in the hands of the Liau, Loi, Loi, or Xe—i.e. the 
lain as late as 260 or 2/0 a.d. It must consequently 


' Des Michels, op. cit., p. 3. 
^ Ibid., p. 107. 


’ Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 106, 107. 

in 1J''” ‘he Nonhern Chin., had also a finger 

hove ^ '.’"iT .. .7 to «>a 

extr^t te be the Cham, as it appears from the descriptions given of the 
th7r’7 1.?’ Chinese authors, that these were populations of 

or T ■ ‘T^ r ''h" sl‘ould be connected with the Lawq, Li. 


0^ mi - has been 
ss \ one by Sinologists. Deveria (“ Krontihre Sino-Annamite,” 
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have formed part of the kingdom of Upper Campu down 
to at least the last - mentioned date, if not to a.i>. 446, 
as would appear from the evidence adduced at the outset 
of the present section. Hence it is reasonable to identify 
Kortatha Metropolis with the capital of that kmc^dom. 

We have shown that, whereas Chinese historiographers 
would fain make us believe that the kingdom of Lin-i was 
not founded till a.d. 137, or even so late as 220 civcd, by 
the rebellious native chief Ch*u-lien^ the old records, whether 
Chinese or Annaraese, state that Lin-i was chastised and its 
capital taken, as early as a.d. 43, by Ma-yiian. We have 
furthermore drawn attention p. 127) to the fact that 

the Luang P'hrah Bang chronicles ascribe the establishment 
of the kingdom of Lin-i —or, as they style it, Culanl, 

or Gullamdlinx to the leader of the eastern 
branch of the Thai emigration, whose name, I take this 
opportunity to add, is given as Chu-song. I have been 
lucky enough to find the counterpart of this tradition as 
to the exodus of the Thai people from Yunnan aud their 

pp. 112 f., 114) confounds both these peoples into one ou tlie assumption 
that the character is also pronounced Lao or Lau. As a matter ot tact, 

this only occurs nowadays amou" the Annamese, who, however, more generally 
pronounce it Lieu. So may one hold, for analogous reasons, that the Luh {Lava) 
are the same people as the Lawii {Lava), Jla Tuan-lin (op. cit., pp. 107-112) 
speaks of the Liao as being a hill people, wonderful mountain-climbers, head¬ 
hunters, cannibals to the extent of eating their deceased relatives, honouring 
dogs and offering them up in sacrifices, practising couvadism—all chavactcristiw 
still to be met >vith to a certain extent among the wild Wah^ the Karenx 
(dog-worship), and other hill tribes of the C'-hieug stock, but miei' among 
the Lau.* Ma Tuan-lin adds, moreover, that there are two classes of Liaos, 
to wit, the valley-dwelling, and those living on the mountain slopes, representing 
the unconquered and wildest portion of them. Both classes are to this day 
exemplified in the Kh^ JDoi and That Htiei divisions of the LawTts {vide supra, 
p. 58, n. 2). I think it is high time that Sinologists should be persuaded to 
draw a line of distinction between two so widely different peoples as the Liau 
and Lau. Indo-Chinese ethnology would profit a good deal thereby, aud bit 
assisted to rise from the muddled state it is now in. 

* Marco Polo mentions, it is true, couvadism as being practised in his dav 
among the people of Zardandan or ‘ Golden Teeth,’ at Vacian (Yiiug-cli'ang 
of the Chinese and fFdn-c^hdng of the Lau); but it is probably to tlie Lawii 
and tribes of Miao stock inhabiting that district that his remarks more particularly 
apply. N.B. that Colquhoun mentions the cotn-ade as existing among the 1^1 iao. 
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subsequent spread over the surrounding countries, in the 
legend given in the chronicles of the Nan-Chao as regards 
the kingdoms founded by the sons of Ti Mhig-chu ; ^ and 
I have by this means got hold at last of the hitherto missing 
link connecting Nan-Chao with Luang P‘hrah Bang history. 
The names of the chiefs alleged to have established the 
various kingdoms are somewhat transposed in the two 


' See Deveria’s “ Frontiere Sino-Annamite,” p. 118 seq., where a far more 
detailed and clear account has been given of this important group of traditions 
than the one I had to make use of, for want of anything better at the time being, 
at p, 123 above. If Deveria is correct in making Jen-hwo a descendant of 
Mituf (Jhu-mng^ we would obtain the approximate date of b.c. 200 for the 
advent of the latter’s brother Meug Chu~l\n in Ltn-i, and consequently also of 
his other brother Khun Lb at Lbang P‘hrah Bang ; our estimate at pp. 127 and 
128 mpra thereby receiving ample confirmation. 

Since coming to the above conclusion my attention was drawn to the 
“ Histoire des Princes du Yun-nan,^’ compiled chiefly from local sources by 
E. Rocher, of which the first instalment appeared in the T^oung Fao for 
March, 1899. I was not a little surnrised to find that in this valuable com- 
l)ilation a mess has been made of the dates concerning Chwang K*%a6*s conquest 
of Yiiiman (which is placed towards the beginning of the Christian era, whereas 
it occurred so lar back as n.c. 316 or thereabouts) and the deposition of his 
descendant Chwang Kiang in favour of the above-mentioned Jhi-k\co, The 
latter event, having taken place under the Western Han emperor Wu Ti’s rule 
(h.c. 140-86), is instead attributed by Rocher to the Eastern Han Kwang Wu 
ri’s^ reign (a.i>. 25-68), and thus the history of the intervening period is, as far 
as \unnnn is concerned, thrown into a hopeless muddle. TYe have here a fairly 
instructive example of the care that the unwarv student should exercise before 
accepting as thoroughly reliable the results arrived at, as regards Indo-Chinese 
history and kindred topics, by Chinese scholars, however they may have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in other fields. Fortunately, in the present instance 
Uiere is the evidence from Chinese historical works coming to our assistance 
in re-establishing the above events at their proper chronological places. Apart 
from this blemish, Rocher gives us the important information (p. 16) that 
Jt'H~hwo yas ^viig Chu-tnng*s grandson. Bearing, therefore, in mind that 
Mkng Chn-snng is alleged to have been, in his turn, the grandson of A -yu 
(ASoka) of Magadha, we get for the accession of Ming Chu-mng at Peh-ngai 
and tlie cstablnshment of his brothers Ming Cku-Hn and Khun Lb in Lin-i and 
LQang P‘hrah Bang respectively, a date about midway between those of Aioka 
andye«-^«'o; say, between u.c. 325 and 125 or n.c. 259-126, according to whether 
we follow the Buddhist chronology or adhere to the views of Western scholars 
on the date of Aiioka s coronation. These two sets of chronological data yield on 
the one hand the year n.c* *225, and on the other b.c. 192^ as mean resultants. 

am strongly iucHned to adopt the former date^ i,e. b.c. 225, as the one probably 
nearer the truth. This for the reason that whether as a district or kingdom, 

IS mentioned by Chinese historians as being already in existence in n.c. 214, 
IV ence it follows that it must have been founded somewhat earlier than that 
peno . Of coupe, in coming to this conclusion, I am guided by the fact that 
le^ rue ongimal name of this kingdom was, as I have demonstrated, of Indu 
erna ion, and therefore m accordance with the tradition that the kingdom was 
oun e \ a piince of Indian descent, as Meng Chii-^Hn is represented to have 
o^een; aiul p goes ^vlthout saving that I reject as utterly unacceptable the 

TsinYn which the chtiu of L\n-i was established by the 
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accounts, and the locations assigned to the kingdoms 
themselves do to a certain extent disagree ; but the substance 
of the story is practically the same, this being in itself 
suflacient evidence that both accounts have been derived 
from an identical source. The same remark applies to 
the modified versions of the same legend still survivins 
among the Thai of Upper Burma and Asam, to which we 
have adverted in a preceding section. As regards the 
eastern branch of the emigration with which we are 
concerned at present, the Nan-Chao chronicle places it 
under the leadership of Chu-Un^ or Meng Chii-lin ]g[ ^), 
and ascribes to it the foundation of the kingdom of Kiao-chi, 
'whereas it makes Meng Chu-sung — evidently 

the same personage with the Chu-song of the Luang P‘hrah 
Bang account—the founder of the Pai-isz^ or Peh-tsz -f), 

kingdom, with capital at Peh-ngai, over which his almost 
immediate descendant Jtn-hico (t m) was reigning, as 
we have seen {uipra^ p. 123), in b.c. 122, being shortly 
afterwards (b.c. 109) established by the Han emperor AVu Ti 
as king over Tien (Yunnan). 

The designation of Kiao-chi as the kingdom founded by 
Meng Chu-lin is, no doubt, an oversight on the part of the 
Nan-Chao chroniclers, for Kiao-chi was, down to b.c. 258, 
but a district of the ancient realm of Van-lang represented 
to have been conquered that year by A^oka himself, who, 
according to Lau accounts, almost immediately withdrew, 
leaving it intact, or, according to the Annamese records, set 
down to rule it himself. AYhatever may have been the 
real state of matters, however, this realm was overthrown 
in B.c. 208 by the Ts'in general Chao-VOy who the following 
year proclaimed himself king of Nan-tj'ueh {Nam-viet)y with 
capital at P*an-gu (Canton); and from that period down 
to the Han conquest of B.c. Ill Kiao-chiy with the 
adjoining districts as far south as Kuu-ch'6n (Than-hwa),^ 


’ The Annamese Annals (Des Michels, op. cit,, p. 23) include also Hsiang 
and JLin~i in the new kingdom’s territory ; but a few lines further on state that 
in B.c. 198 (Chao-t‘o) appointed delegates with full powers to control 
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formed part of the Nan~yueh king'dom. It is not there¬ 
fore very likely that Meng Chu-lin could have set himself 
up as king of Kiao-chi at some time between B.c. 225 
and 200 ; and viewing this toponymic as a mere generic 
term resorted to by the Nan-Chao Chroniclers in order 
to designate—without any aim at precision^—the approxi¬ 
mate location of the realm founded by Meng Chii - /fu, 
I prefer to follow the Luang P'hrah Bang version, which 
states Ciilani to have been the kingdom in question, other¬ 
wise known as the countrj'' of Ken C^hong^bnay or Keu 
the Tken-hua. I take the expression Ken C^hong-bua to mean 
the Kiao Chiao) people of Chiem-bd ([5 or |5 S£) or 
Oampii. Then~huay literally meaning ‘ Lotus-throne * in Lau, 
seems to be more likely a phonetic transcript of Than-hwa 
(y® ChHng-hwa); yvhWo Keu Kot-the evidently implies the 
Kiao people or district of Kan-teky or Kuu-duk 
Chiu-te)y Ptolemy’s Kortatha, now Ha-tin. Some of the 
chronicles add, moreover, the explanation that this country 
is also called Andm PrakaUy or Prakiing. By this, I think, 
that part of (modern) Annamese territory once constituting 
the district of Pei^kwg, or Pi-kin (ft Pi-chingy pron. 

Tt-kfih b}" the Annamese), is meant. Originally forming 
part of the c/iun of Jih-nan (b.c. Ill), this district was made 
to include the \vhole of the latter’s territory under the Sui, 
and thus the erstwhile chiin of Jih-nan became henceforward 
known b^'^ the name of chun of Pi-chingy or Pi-kin. Later 
on it was incorporated with Chan-ch^engy or Campa.' It 
must have therefore corresponded to Nge-un and Ha-tiii, 


w . ‘ (Kiao-chi) and Kiiti-chon, and say uotliing about either 

*^*^ ./*^**/ this cireumstauce I take as evidence that the boundaries of 
the utmost^^ * 'ingdom could not very well have extended beyond Thau-hwii at 

two 1*' "t'he Aimaniese AimaltsU regard the 

‘ Tsitintpii t /+i'”n as almost spionynious, the former meaning 

fi.e. to tlie south ot the sun,’ and the latter ‘shadow [falling] below’ 

0- ^translator explains “ ombre corresnondante." 
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with perhaps the northern part of Kw^ng-bih included.* 

At one time the toponymic Pi-kin, Prakan, or Prakung seems 

to have been employed not only by the Lau of Luang P‘hrah 

Bang, but also by the neighbouring nations of Western 

Indo-China, to designate that southern part of Kiao-chi, or 

Tonkin, comprising, in fact, the districts just named. The 

Burmese, we are told,^ used to apply the term ‘ Kid-pagan ' 

(i.e. Keu Pakan or Kiao Pi-kin) to Tonkin itself. But this 

was probably only a generic designation, meaning more 

appropriately the southern part of that region. The same 

remark applies, I should think, to the other term, Kid Kazeh 

C c . 

(GOZ^O ODOO^Do), given by Judson ® as the Burmese 

name for Tonkin and its native inhabitants. Kazeh cannot 
here mean Ki-eho (Eesho), as might be thought at first 
sight, because the name of this capital is written in a different 


* The Annamese Aouals (loc. cit.) would g^ive us to understand that the 
territory of the ancient chun of Ti-ching, or Tf-X'an, is nowadays represented 
by the districts of Kwang-bifi and Kwang-trT. There has ever been a tendency 
among native historians, whether Chinese or Annamese, to assign to Jih-nan 
a far more southern position than it has ever occupied, in the endeavour to show 
that the dominions of their race extended farther than has really been the case. 
Not only did our Sinologists blindly follow these historians’ erring footsteps, but, 
dazzled by Chinese bombast and tinsel, they even exceeded the native over¬ 
estimate. Thence it comes that we are told in the works of the said Sinologists 
how Jih-nan was Kwtrng-num China Branch R.A.S., vol. xxi, p, 41), 

or Quang-binh and Phu-yen [!J with all between” {China Review, vol xx, 
p. 328), Lin-i, or Campa, comprising “the modern Kanh-hda and Biuh-thuan,” 
and so forth. In a similar strain even the scholarly Cbavannes, having laid 
down the apodictic premise that Jih-nan ” correspond au Qnang-nam actuel,” 
concludes that ” il est done probable que Fi -king [i.e. Fi-ching, or Tr-kah^ est 
le port connu aujourd’hui sous le nom de Tourane [!!J ” (” Voyages des PeJerins 
Bouddhistes,” p. 108, u. 1). It is to be hoped that the foregoing critical 
examination of Cham history will luminous]}' prove to him auti his over-zealous 
colleagues that Lin-i, or Chmi-ck*eng, or Campa, included in her halcyon days 
something inore than Khan-hwii and Bin-thwbn; and that their exairsrorated 
notion as to the extension of Jih-nan must snlfer not a few clippings ere it 
is brought within the bounds of historical truth. 

* In the abstract from Mr. Gibson’s Journal given by Crawfurd in his 
” Embassy to Siam and Cochinchina,” vol. ii, p. 437. 

* Burmese-English Dictionary', Rangoon, 1888, pp. 139 and 713. 
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way, viz. GOO§*; nor can it evidently stand for Kiao- 

chi; but is more likely intended for Chiii-tCj Kot-vhej or 
Kortatha. The latter being the capital, and at one time 
the chief district of an independent kingdom, it is but 
natural that its name should have spread far and wide and 
become employed to designate the surrounding territory, 
and even Tonkin as a whole, in preference to the term 
Kiao-chiy which at best denoted but a province of the Chinese 
empire, and was specifically a tribal name rather more than 
a toponymic. It was only in the former character that it 
survived among neighbouring nations, and thus when these 
speak of the KiaOy Khiy Kioy etc., it must be understood 
that they refer to the people,^ and not to the territory, of 
Tonkin ; a people, by the waj’’, who -were in the early days 
composed purely of Mbn-Annam, i.e. C‘hTeng, or Cham 
elements, and not of the hybrid Siuo-Indo-Chinese breed 
constituting the modern Annamese, The same occurred 
with the terms Prakan, An-namj and Tonkin, which only 
became known to foreign nations as soon as the cities or 
regions which they designated set up as independent States. 
Although Prakan is given as a synonym of Kot-the or 
Kortatha in the Luang P‘hrah Bang chronicles — and it 
is quite possible that it was so at the period when the 
whole of Jih-nan was included under that denomination 
— the original district or city known as Prakan or 
P/- kin was, under the AVestern Han period, but a small 
subdivision of the chun of Jik - nan alleged to have 


1 Bunii.-Eng. Diet., p. 713. 

^ *1 he inhabitants ot Cochin-China, says JIcLeod in his Journal (op. cit., 
p, 39), sire called Min and Kio at C‘hieng-niai. These terms should be read 
Men and K The chronicles of C*hTeiig Sen, I may here add, speak of one 
«>f the former kings of that country, A7 i«h Chiianff by name, as having made war 
upon the Ktu Min or Ken Men and set up to reign in the country of the 

Ken P'hakan (oi Ken Prakan) for seventeen years. His coronation as king of the 
Khi P^hakan is placed in the year K^b-yt, and 496 of the CuHa era = A.D, 1134. 
From this it would appear that the Ken Men were the people of Pi-kin and 
Culani. I cannot trace the puzzling rsieial name Mhi elsewhere than in the 

Chinese Man and in the name of a tribe on the Aunam frontier called Men 
by the Laii. 
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been established in b.c. 111,> and as such is said to 
^ve been situated to the north of Lin - = then called 
Hsxang-luu For this reason I am inclined to identify 
rakm with Ptolemy’s Pagrasa, the city or seaport which 
wl be treated on under the next paragraph. Like Kot-thi, 
It was a Lau foundation and formed part of the hingdorn 
o CB&ni, as evidenced by the frequent relations it had'with 
the Lau kingdoms lying beyond its western borders ’; hence, 


* See Des Michels, op, cit., pp. 49-50. 

* So states Chavaunes, op. cit., p, 108. 

J Especially with the kingdom of Muang F^huen or C^hieng Khwifig, situated 
th I always thought 

that this kingdom had something to do with Ptolemy’s Bareukora, especially 
^ Its people are called F<hum (or Lau F^huen), this being very likely an old 
tnbal name belonging to the early inhabitants of C‘hieug stock, connected with 
those of the tribes of the Black River called I>*hu-lr or Fhu-l (sometimes 
spelled Fou.eurk by French writers), of the F-o^tm or F^cia (see 

Deveria, op. eit., p. 116) and, perhaps, of the F*u-erh or Fu^trl (5^ 
of the Chinese, whose name still survives in F^u-erh-Fu, away in S.W. Yunnan. 

TiJor C^hieng Khwing kingdom was, according to the Lhan- 
P hrali Bang chronicles, established by KhUn ChH.c^hlang, another of Khhn 
Borom s sons, and therefore brother to the founders of the Lhang P‘hrah Bun- 
and Ctdanx kingdoms. For this reason amicable relations existed for a lon° 
while between Culanl or Fmkan, and F^hueri. But, according to one account” 
latCT on dissensions broke forth, and two princesses from Frakan, at the head of 
a strong army, invaded the country of Fhuen. They were victorious despite the 
efforts of Pi, a descendant of Chet-cFitiang, the original founder of 

the realm, who was then on the throne. This war was, liowever. brou<d,t to 
a close by the manage of Thau Ti with the two gallant princesses, a"union 
that resulted in the fusion of the two kingdoms, Thics the sway of tlie F^hneu 
Lau seems to have extended at one time to the sbore.s of the Tonkin Gulf. 
Dr. ^ievre, in alluding to the above events, adds a tradition collecUKi locally 
which seems to confirm them. There are to be found in the Xgo in the 
P huen dietnct, he says (“Voyage au Laos.” Paris, 1898, pp. 296-7), many 
object in cut stone, sword-hilts, etc., remaining, it is stated, from the wai^ 
that took place between Frakan and F^hu^n. The Fhuexi State was finally 
annexed to LOang P'hrab Bung by King Fa-ngum in a.d. 1365 

A manuscript chronicle from C‘hreng-mki tells us how a prince from Colarxi 
by the name of Chau Kham-deng (i.e. ‘ Prince Red Gold ’), having gone westwai^ 
in pursuit of a golden deer, reached as far as the site where the city of C'blenP- 
mai rose long afterwards, and settled in that neighbourhood, foundi^ thric a city 
which was named Muang Ldn-na, or ‘City of the Rice-fields Plain.’ After 
many generations the town disappeared through subsidence of the ground ani 
Its site became a lake. A new capital was built near by, and in this ioruo 
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I think, the reason why its name, PralmUf was also used 
by the Lau to designate the State of Culuni. It is, no 
doubt, owing to the active intercourse existing in the early 
days between Culanl and those Lilu kingdoms, as well as 
to the tradition of their common origins through their 
having been founded by rulers belonging to the same 
family, that the various instances of homonymy between 
them and their capital cities we have noticed in a preceding 
section pp. 146-147) have sprung forth. It would 

not be surprising if it should turn out that the change 
which took place in the name of the Lin~i district into 
Hsiang-lin soon after b,c. Ill had some connection with the 
amalgamation of Muang P^hiien with Prakan, brought about 
by the marriage of the P‘huen king with the warlike Prakan 
princesses mentioned in the last footnote (p. 295). Was it 
through this event that Lin-i^ having become part and parcel 
of Ldn~c^hang^ received from the latter its new name, turned 
by the Chinese, according to the genius of their language, 
into C^hqng-lan or Hsiang-lin ? And was it through some 
similar event, but perhaps with inverse issues, that the name 
of Cufldmdla or Cuddma-nagara was transferred from Chiu-te 
or K6t-the to Liiang P'hrah Bang, or vice versa^ given that 
the conjecture about Luang P‘hrah Bang having at some 
time or other borne such a name is correct? I shall not 
attempt to answer these puzzling questions, which I gladly 
leave to future inquirers to definitely settle by further and 
more far-reaching researches into the ancient history of 
the regions concerned. Suffice for the present to establish 
the fact that Cuddma-nagara is evidently but one of 


jienerations afterwards the king of Mhi Ta-tok was invited to come and reign, 
lint his rule did not last long, as he was assassinated and a local chief put in his 

stead on the throne. These events must have taken place during the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. 

It will appear from the above traditions that the State of Prakan [Pl-kin) or 

CCihnl (iin-i) must have occupied in its early days the territories of the present 

Thah-hwa, Isg§-an, and Hu-tTn districts; and that although inhabited by 

a C hicfiij or Cham population, the ruling clement must have been Lau, its kings 

claiming descent from the Indu dynasty which, in the third century b.c., ruled 
in ^iinnan. 
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the many variants of the toponymic Ohiu-te, K6t-tht, 
Kiiu-d'uk, etc., blended with the term Mala or Malini ; 
wherefore its correct and full form would seem to be Cudd- 
mala, Cuddmdlini, Oulamdlinl, or Cullamdlini. From this, 
I think, the defective readings Culani, Colanl, Culdmani, 
Citddttiani, and the Chinese Lin-i originated. Campd and 
Campdmdlml only came into use, perhaps, later ou, when the 
capital was transferred further down the coast to Campd- 
nagara o't Cam])a-pm%^ the Chinese Chan-ch^hxg (j5 JjjJ), and 
Annamese Chlem-thdTi ; but as this city would also be 
designated by the epithets MdUnl and Lomapada belonging 
to the old capital, coupled or not with its name, as e.g. in 
Campdmdlinl, the Chinese would continue to call the country, 
or its capital, Ltn-i, and the Annamese Ldm-qp, Lom^ap, or 
Lam-ap, using these terms as alternative designations for 
Chan^ch*dng and Chlem-thdrt respectively. At this later period 
we find Carapa generally styled in Lau records the kingdom 
of Cttlanl Brahmadatta, and its king P^hraya Campddhiraja} 


* An event which probably happened, as surmised above, in a,d. 446. 

Francis Gamier, in referring to the sut%'a relating to the foundation of the 
P^hanom tttipa [Thai P‘kanom OT Pkdtu P*hanom) in his “Voyage d’exploration** 
(edited by L4on Gamier, p. 222), wrongly spells the first of the designations above 
alluded to Chounrakni Phoumatat, and says : “la tradition veut que Vhounrakni 
Phonmatai soit un pays Annamite.” In some of the LOang P'hrab Bang 
chronicles occurs the form Culani Brahmadatta-raja, evidently meant ioi Culani 
Brakmadatta-rattka. I am of opinion that Brahmadatta here represents the 

name of the Cham king Qiyen an Pham-ho-dat {P^ham-hl-ddt) in the Annamese 

Annals (Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 114-117). It was this ruler who in a.d. 399, 
a^ording to the same Annals, attacked Jih-^nan and invaded the district of 
Kuu-duk, from ’which he was repelled by the Chinese governor of Kiao-chu 
In A.D. 413 he renewed his raids, but was defeated in a.d. 415, and Xi«-i is 
said to have finally^ submitted and become a tributary in a.d, 420 (ibid,, 

improbable that owing to his warlike exploits King 
Brahmadatta came to be looked upon as a national hero, and his name associated 
with that of the country for the time being, while among neighbouring States it 
survived much longer, being regarded as part of the name of Camps, otherwise 
CuUml. I cannot avoid, while on this subject, drawing attention to the fact 
that there is a very decided Buddhistic ring about this name Cttlaiil-Brahmadatta 
adopted here as the designation for the kingdom, whereas it occurs iu the idaho- 
ttadha^Jdiaka QA the peraonal name (or title ?) of the king of Pahcala when that 
country was in war with Videha and its capital Mithila. Sucli a coincidence 
would seem to point out that iu ancient India Oirhini may have been likewise 
^ ^ponymic, perhaps an alternative designation for either l*ancala or Angu 
(Campa, whether in Anga or Kashmir). ^ 

In another section of his book, where he gives a brief account of the foundation 
of the sttipa on the Yong hill (That-, or B/uUu^, from the Muang 

Yong Chronicle, Gamier says (op. cit., p. 402) that A.4oka, after having conquered 
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The identity of Cufani with Chki-t^ or Kiiu^duk and the Lin-i 
or Upper Gampa kingdom that we have thus far demonstrated 
on geographical, historical, and linguistical grounds, receives 
further confirmation from the similarity in names between 
the Chu^song and Chu-lin of, respectively, the Luang P^hrah 
Bang and Nan-Chao chronicles—but more especially of the 
latter—and the rebellious Ch*u~lien to whom the foundation 
of the kingdom of Lin~i is ascribed by the Chinese annalists. 
It will readily be seen that the initial term in all these 
names is Chu or Chu, Hence we may well surmise that 
Ck^u-lien was very likely a descendant of either Chu-lin or 
Chu-sdng, whatever the correct name of the original founder 
of the Xin-i-Campa kingdom may have been. The Chinese 
account followed by Ma Tuan-lin * describes Ch'u-lien as the 
son of a }atng-U^an, receiver of taxes for the hsien (district) 
f>f Hsiang-hH) and spells his name adding that Ch*u 

was his family appellation. The date of his rebellion and 
enthronement as king of Lin-i is placed in the last years of 
the Eastern Han dynasty (i.e. towards A.d. 221). Other 
Chinese texts, according to Chavannes,^ refer to a Ch*'u-Hen 
(with the second character in his name differently written) 
who likewise rebelled in a.d. 137, but met with failure, the 
Chinese governor of Tonkin having succeeded in restoring 


rum, aua - lui reumt son royaume qu’il appela CAn/tOif.” 
>\ e shall sliow m one ot the followinj^ paragraphs that this episode is to be cou- 

by the Annamese annalists to the king of Shn in 

LtM-nr r. lu referred to say, however, that the Shu potentate, 

haung o%erthrown the Tati-lany dynasty which then ruled over Kino-c/tu changed 

the name of the couritry into Au-i5k or Ou^lTtk (Chinese Ou-U and Hsi Ott-U), 

evidently nothing to do with Cu^am. I may add that none of 
the tanimuis [mtras, narratives) on the foundation of the That Choni Yong, nor 

a wo^rdT y^-'S Chrooiolc I have met with, do oSitain 

MrZt !„i , r P 'Vr lia'ing, after his conquest, changed tlic name of 

iSdncfl .! tw'C""'' .""f “ 1““®'' ""■*" have\een an arbitrary adcUtion, 
introduced h> tlie interpreter Irom whom Gnriiior obtained his information, and 

more than ever see lit to adhere to my identification ot C 11 // 111 ! with the 

ingdom 01 or Upper Campu, feeling quite certain that Anoka's conquest 

had no connection whatever with it, ^ 


* Op. cit., p. .J 19 . 
“ Op. cit,, p. 20a. 
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order. The Annamese Annals/ quoting from the Hou 
Han-shUi make of the Ch^a-lien of a.d. 137 a native chief, and 
explain that his name was that o£ a family of southern 
barbarians.” They say nothing, however, as to this C4‘a- 
lien having set up as king of Lin-i, and are likewise silent 
as to the coup of Ch^u-lien &ecundm about a.d. 221, which 
is only alluded to en pcmmit in the commentary, compiled at 
a later date from Chinese sources.^ At the same time they 
warn us that the and other Chinese historical works 

write by mistake the term lien with a different character, 
although conveying the same sound.-'* Which this character 
is, we are not shown by the translator. Later on, between 
the dates corresponding to the period a.d. 226-230, wo 
are told^ that the kings of Fu-nany Lin-i, and Fang-ming 
(or T^ao-meng?) sent envoi's with tribute to the Wu emperor 
Ta Ti ruling at Nan-king,^ and we are thus indirectly given 


* Des Michel.s, o]). cit., p. 70. 

* Ibid., p, 114, 

® Ibid., p. 70. 

^ Ibid., p. 94. 

® The kingdom of T^nuy^uumj is said (ibid., p. 98) to be the .same as 
ming (or T*ao-mvng'f) —in Aimaiiieso Jjqng-min = J)ao~mih —and to have been 
situated on the seaboard, and at the head of an e.vtensive bay to the south of 
Jih-»an, with whose southern borders it v/as cotermiuous for a Icngtii of 
7,000 lx (.some 200 miles !), It is diihcult to gather, from this vague description, 
•whether the kingdom in question was to be found on the northerii or on tlie 
southern side of Lin-i. Judging from the fact that Zin-t, although then and 
long before that an independent kingdom tie facto^ was nevertheless still con¬ 
sidered by Chinese writers as part of Jih^nan de jare^ Bao-miri, or T^ao-mv>ig, 
must have occupied a position somewhere in the north of the present Kwang-bifi 
district, perhaps about the mouths of the Song Jang (Song Giaug). There is 
a place marked Mink Cam in modern maps, close by the left bank of tins stream. 
The M^)i tribe referred to in a i)recediug note appear to have been settled in 
that neighbourhood. Otherwise, we must look for the location of Bao-miu to 
the north of Lin-i, that is, either in Nge-an or in Southern Tlian-hwi. 
Whichever of these two surmises be the correct one, it seems, I think, very 
probable that this must have been the country and kingdom of McLeod’s Min, 
and of the Een-Mcn or Mm Td-tok mentioned in a preceding page. Ow'ing to 
no Chinese charactei-s being given, and no other information being contained in 
the books at my disposal as to the whereabonts of the Bdo-min kingdom, it is 
impossible to push investigation any further; but it is to be hoped that 
Sinologists as well as Annainologists will be able to tell us sometliiug more 
definite from the native sources inaccessible to me. Meanwhile we may rest 
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to understand that Lin-i was, at the time, an independent 
State. We may, then, well conclude, on the strength of the 
above fragmentary evidence, that Ch'u-lin and Ch'u^lien are 
very likely identical terms, though spelled in different ways, 
representing either the dynastic or the family name of the 
early kings of Xi'n-f, but more probably the name of the 
State itself, in its full form Culani. In support of this 
conjecture I may point out the coincidence in spelling 
between the last part of the name of Ch'a-Un (J[ ;^) and 
the initial one of the term Lin-i which would thus 

appear to be but a shortened form of Ch ‘u-lin-i g), 

the probable original Chinese phonetic transcript of Culani, 
It must be noted, in fact, that the three characters which 
compose it, sounding Chu-lang-cik in the present Fu-chou 
dialect, may have been pronounced something like Chu-lan~i 
or C/ni-lan-ik in the old days. Pere Legrand de la Liraye 
spells Ian the second character in the name of the rebellious 
Ch^u-hen, whom he accordingly describes as KJiu-lan} The 
connection between the two toponymies Culam and Lin-i 


f^ State within the limits of 

realm of th!? be added to the kingdom of Lin-i and to the 

™ithi"/th^zon^/a!rfo'mve7 “"'h kint^omsj all to bo 'itmd 

of Miablished by the Wostor” Han.'* *"' 

• Soo Dos Michels op. cit., notes, p. 108. The reverend POre, however, took 

the 1 . T ‘hat "““e was 

ho d,«,gn^.,„n borne by either the kingdom or ito capital. The Chinese 

■“ “"d »>>“ « “oet 

Mother’morVeoTteKl''f’ '* transcription in preference to 

pirnl ioTof Ttn tho sonnd f. In the langnage of the Xd„ 

Ztlr!: t?' f*:;:*■ ''**>•'™ 

, ^ ^ ^ m by the Chinese) prefixed to the name 

of the kingdom ; thm, Mhm Chu.;i» (m -ft* +1.\ . 

nnm^ *u t a , alleged to have been the 
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thus receives further demonstration from the etymological 
point of view. There would seem, then, to be no further 
room^for doubt that the kingdom of Culam, or Upper 
Campa, although inhabited by a Cham—i.e. Mon-Annam 
descended—population, owed its original establishment to 
the JLrau from Southern Yiinnan, headed by a prince of 
Indu lineage belonging to that dynasty which, said to have 
hailed froin Magadha, founded kingdoms all over Yunnan 
and adjoining countries, introducing therein the civilization, 
the laws, customs, and beliefs, current at the time in the 
country of his ancestors. This circumstance proves our 
contention that Northern Campa, unlike its southern counter¬ 
part, received its civilization from Northern India. Numbers 
of natives from that region who had come to settle in 
Yunnan followed, no doubt, in the wake of the Indii- 
Yunnanese prince that led the ^vay to Culanl ; and many 
more continued to flow in the new State, either directly 
C‘hieng Rung and Luang P'hrah Bang, or indirectly r/d 
Yunnan, whither they had at first directed their steps, 
jointly contributing to the development of the country on 
Indu lines and causing it to attain that comparatively high 
degree of advancement of which unmistakeable traces are 
left to this day, as we have noticed now and then in the 


course of our inquiry. Later on, the number of the Indu 
settlers who had reached the country by the overland route 
began to receive considerable additions from those of their 
countrymen who had found their way thither by sea, and 
a considerable trade was, no doubt, established and carried 
on by the latter wuth their mother-country and the numerous 
Indu settlements spread all over the Indo-Chinese coast, the 
Malay Aichipelago, and the Southern Chinese seaboard. 
Hence we may take it as certain that by the first century 
of the Christian era the name of the capital of Upper 
Campa like those of other conspicuous cities on the 
same coast must have become well known not only to 
Indu traders, but also to those of far more Western 
regions, thus easily coming to the notice of our incom¬ 
parable, geographer, who banded it down to posterity in 
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the form of Kortatha Metropolis. It is now well known, 
in fact, that early before Ptolemy's and Marinos' time, 
not only S 3 'rian, but also Parthian, Arab, and Alexandrian 
merchants,—outdistancing^ the exploits of the Phoenicians 
and Chaldmans, the AYestern world’s pioneers in Eastern 
navigation, and following in the wake of the Dravidians of 
Southern India, to whom belongs the honour of having first 
opened the sea-route leading to the China Sea and founded 
mercantile settlements all over the coast of the Far East,— 
pushed their journeys further from India and Ceylon on to 
the l^lalav Peninsula and the Tonkin Gulf, reachinjr thence 
Canton and the mysterious far-outlying Kattigara, which 
we have identified with, and shall incontrovertibly prove 
in due course to he, Ilang-chou. In our author’s own days 
the famous embass}" from the Roman Orient, alleged to 
have been sent bv Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, lauded at 
a port of Jih - nan and thence journej^ed overland to the 
Chinese capital Lo-yung. In referring to this event the 
Lian(j-shH informs us that “the merchants of this country 
\_Ta-U'in, or Syria] frequently visit Fa-nan^ Jih-nan, and 
Chiao-chift,^' ^ AYe shall trv'to find out in the next paragraph 
the location of the seaport at which that so-called embassy— 
in reality but a private commercial mission—landed. In 
the iiitroductorj'^ book of his treatise^ Ptolemy, after having 
referred to “ those who have sailed from us to those places 
[in India] and liave for a long time frequented them, and 
also those who have come from thence to us,’’ proceeds to 
sa\* : ‘ from the same informants we have also learned other 
particulars regarding India and its different provinces, and 
its remote parts as far as the Golden Khersoiiese, and onward 
thence to Kattigara. In sculinf^ tJiitJicVy the voj^age, they 
said, u as towards the east,” etc. These passages clearly 
show how the seaports of the Tonkin Gulf must have been 
fiequented as stations on the then well-known sea-route 
to the China coast, and, at the same time, as entnepot^ for 

‘ I Tilth’s China nud the Roman Orient ’’ n 47 

‘ Lh. xvn, 4 and o. 
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the trade which thence w^as carried on overland with the 
western parts of the Celestial Empire. Hopelessly lost in 
their attempts to fix a suitahle site for Kattig'araj to locate 
which almost every simulacrum of a seaport on the whole 
stretch of the Indo-Chinese coast from Tonkin to iMartaban 
was variously resorted to,^ our Sinologists have come to the 
conclusion that it was not until a.d. 1G6, the date of the 


1 Richthofen (“China,” vol. i, pp. .501), 510, note Ij identified it with 
Ktao-c/n !—a view which, strange to say, Colonel Yule adopted, declarinfr tlie 
ar^umciits adduced by that authoHty in lavoiir ol the location ol Kattigcara 
in the Gulf of Tonkin to be “absolutely couviiiciiig-.'’ Some time attonvanls 
Mr. Holt, in a paper read before tlie Royal Asiatic Societv, siiowed hiinselt 
determined to believe with Gosselin that Kattigara was ])rol)ably not far from 
the present Martaban ! The latest dictum of Sinology on tlic subjeet is, to mv 
knowledge, to be found in a lecture delivered by Hr. Hirth before the Berlin 
Geographical Society (printed in the Verhnndlnugcn da- Goidhehaft fdr 
JEi'dkuudc zH Sei'ltn, 1889, iSf^o. 1). Tliereiii ttu; autlior, cmn'urriiig in tlie 
main with Von Richthofen's view as to tlio location of Kattigara near the 
Chinese frontier on Aunanicse territory, attempts to arrive at a more inecise 
determination of its site by basing himself nixjii the .similarity in names between 
Ptolemy’s city and C/n/i-tt, Kau-tde^ or Kitit-dtjk, which latter, he thus con¬ 
cludes, may be the loug sought tor Kattigara. Tiie in-csent pages, where 
Chin-te^ etc., is, I hope, conclusively shown to he instead identical witli 
Ptolemy’s Kortatha Metropolis, will prove Dr. Ilirtli's siiirgtstioii to he 
untenable. It may interest the general reader to learn that heshles the places 
above named, Canton, the mouth of tlie ile-KliOiig River, ami even Singapore 
have severally been mentioned as the site.s of tlie ancient Kattigara (see 
Richthofen’s “ Cliiua,” vol. i, p. 508, etc.). 

I have noticed, since writing the above, that in a lecture delivered tlie 


7tb December, 1898, ou tlio occasion of the Wiuckelmaiui jubilee, by 3Ir. H. Xissen, 

of Bonn, on “ Der Verkelir /.wischen China und dem Kbmiscbeti Reiclie ” 
\ ^ * 

Ha -noi is accorded the preference, altliougli Canton or some otlier town further 
up the coast of China proper is also suggested as a possible location for 
Kattigara. f)f the same opinion is I’rofe.ssor Sclilegcl, who, in reviewing the 
above essay in the T'ornuj-l^ao (vol. v, 1891, p. 3G9j, oxprcs.ses himself in the 
following terms ;—“Von Richth()feu denkt an Hanoi, wiihrcnd man gewuhnlich 
darunter Canton oder irgeud eine Stadt des eigeiitiichen Cliiua {z. B. Cliinkiang, 
mit Fragezeichen in einer iiltoreii Autlage des Kiepert’selieii Atlas autitiuus) 
versteht. Hanoi ist jedeufalls derjeiiigo Piinkt, iler sicb iioch am ersteii mit der 
chinesiseben Tradition vereiiiigeii liisst. Xur niiisseu wir nicht vergessen, dass 
nach der letzteren, der Platz, wo die freniden Gesandten landeteu, JilftuDt- 


kiao-icai ( 0 it Jib) , d.h. ‘ ausserlialb der Greuze von Jih-iinii Zu 

suchen ist’ (Hirth, op, cit., pa.'‘sn»i), walirend Hanoi im Herzen dieses 
Grenzlandes gelegen war. Der Vortragoiide hiitte AusfiUirlischcs iilier dieso 
Prage in Hirth, Chines. Studien, S. 19 ft. vorgefundeu.” Tliese jiassages 
will give a fairly accurate idea of the stage that AVestcni research on this 
(luestion had reached wlien the first part of the present inquiry into tlie 
Ptolemaic geography of Far Eastern Asia appeared {in the Jvurnal of the lioipd 
Asiatic Soeidif^ July, 1S97). 
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Ta-tsHn embassy to China, that the sea-route to the Far 
East was opened by AVestern traders, and that Tonkin formed 
then, and from that time only, its terminus, which was 
not removed further on till the third century, and then 
only as far as Canton.^ Such narrow views will have 
to be considerably broadened now that we have shown 
Kattigara, the Heraclian pillar of early Western Oriental 
navigation, to have stood considerably further to the east 
since the very first century of the Christian Era. Kortatha 
Metropolis and the other cities or seaports on the Tonkin 
Gulf mentioned by Ptolemy cease accordingly to play the 
role of termini tentatively ascribed to them by our prede¬ 
cessors in the field of Far Eastern historical geography, 
and appear to us in their true light of entrepots for the 
trade with the southern China frontier and intermediate 
stations on the maritime route to the Chinese coast. 

Having thus far shown the part that Kortatha Metropolis 
performed in Indo-Chinese history as well as in Western 
Oriental commerce, it remains to be seen whether its site 
can be determined with greater approximation within the 
district where we have located it, and to account for the 
form of its name (Kortatha) adopted by Ptolemy. 

As regards the emplacement of the cit}^ the corrected 
latitude we obtained for it in the tables beinar 18° 42' N., it 
will be seen that its position coincides with the site of the 
present VTn (Vinh), close by the mouth of the Song-Ka 
(*}S Piver (termed Nam Non in Luos). As this was the 
eastern terminus of the overland route from India and Burma 
known to have existed from at least the first century a.d.,^ 


' Ilirth, loc. cit., and China Revictv, vol. xviii, pp. 51-53. 

^ See Parker in China Jtei'iewy vol, xx, p. 339, where, however, he makes, as 
usual wiui Sinologists^ a ruucidle of ancient Indo-Chinese geography by maklDg 
iufh*shan(/ (an old kingdom occupying the southern part of the present Th^- 

hwa district with, perhaps, a portion of Nortliem lia-tTn) extend as far as 
Burma, and su-f?estiuf- that the Ta-is^in embassy of a.i>. 1G6 most probably 
landed at Mcrgui or somewhere else in the Tnlaiiig kingdom of Burma, which 
was therelorc held to be a part ol ITtch-shan^ ” (!), and proceeded thence over¬ 
land to ^ ih. See also Ilirth in Journal Jtoyal Asiatic Society for July, 1896, 

quotes, the following passage from an old Chinese worK : “ To 
reach T'ien-chu [India] from Annam, there is an overland road by which on© 
mav go to this coimtrv/’ etc ^ 
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I am inclined to adopt the position of Yin for Ptolemy’s 
capital city rather than that of Ha-tiri, a little below. It 
is, however, only by means of archaeological investigations 
conducted in that neighbourhood, that the exact site of that 
capital can definitely be determined. The Aunamese Annals,* 
we have pointed out, make mention of a fortress of Khu~V6( 
on the Northern Oampa frontier, which, unsuccessful!}' 
besieged by the Chinese governor of Kiao-chi in a.d. 431, 
was finally taken in 446, access being thereby’^ gained by 
the invaders to Hsiang-Un (i.e. Lin-i or Campa) territory. 
This frontier stronghold, said to have stood on the northern 
bank of a stream called the L6-dzung? must have been situated 
either on the Song-Ka about Ytn or considerably further 
to the north by the bank of the Song-Ma in the present 
Tban-hwa district, and it had, I think, nothing in common 
with Kortatha. I prefer, in fact, to connect it rather with 
Ptolemy’s Fagrasa, which will be treated on in the next 
paragraph. 

As regards the connection in names between Kortatha and 
the KtiU’^dukf Kau-teky or Kot-tht district, or the chief city'’ 
which gave the latter its name, I should think it has been 
made sufficiently evident in the foregoing pages as to scarcely 
need any further demonstration. I shall, however, add 
a few more remarks of a purely linguistical nature in order 
to throw, if possible, more light on this highly interesting 
subject. Which was the real original name of the district 
or its chief city it is impossible to guess, since it was 
differently spelled and pronounced, as evidenced by the 
different forms we have given, to wit: Chiu-tey Cuda, 
Cuddmay Cuddmdlay Quid. Culanly Colanly Cuddmaniy Quid- 

maniy Culdmdlini. OullamdlirUy JLin-iy JKot-they ICau-teky 
diiky Kodiky etc. Although these are, as a rule, mentioned 
as designations borne by the district or kingdom, it is almost 
certain that they belonged originally to its chief city, and 
that it was from the latter, as usually' occurs in Indo-China, 

1 Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 122 and 124. 

2 Ibid., p. 122. 
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that the kingdom took its name. If a distinction were to be 
made, I should be inclined to think that we are here in front 
of two sets of names, one of which may be assigned Chiu-t^, 
Kot-the, or Cudd as prototype, and the other Mdlinl (the 
name of the Indil Campii, transferred to its Indo-Chinese 
counterpart). It is apparently from the union of both that 
the form Culdmdlini and its derivatives were arrived at. 
Whether of these two sets of names one belonged to the 
kingdom and the other to its capital, or whether both were 
indiscriminately used for either, it is impossible to say. 
The latter Avas probably the case in later days. But at 
an early period I should imagine that Chiu-tCf Kot-thcj or 
Cuda more properly designated the city which, at the same 
time, as usual with Indii and Indo-Chinese capitals of 
king-doms, mav have also been known un'der several other 
names. The terra Kortatha can, in fact, be traced to various 
distinct denominations belonging to ancient cities of India. 

In the first place, I observe that it may be a contraction of 
Nagar Thattha, vulgo Nagar Thatha^ in which case its name 
would seem to have been imported here from the banks of 
the Indus,^ and its location would suit very well—allowing 
for presumable displacements that occurred in the course 
of the Song-Ku,—either Vln or Ha-tiu, 

In the second place, it may be observed—as I already 
pointed out at the outset of this chapter—that the name of 
Kortatha, or Kau*tek^ very likely represents the term SAithdra, 
or Kanthara^ occurring in Southern Campa as the probable 
designation once borne by the ancient city of Yaihpu-uagara, 
Final k is, as a rule, pronounced indifferentlj'^ as k or t in 
Annamese and some of the Southern Chinese dialects : thus 


* See Cunniugham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” p, 288 seq., for Nagar 
Tatha, u name which, he says, means ‘city on the river bank.’ It was an 
.ancient and important emponum. The contraction of Nagar in Gar^ Gor^ 
AAo)-, or Koi' is a very common one in Indo-China. I may quote as instances 
in^ Siam : Khorat^ a contraction of therefore termed 

hhorazcmd in nearly all hooks of travel of the seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries ; lioragvk or Khorayok^ the vulgar designation for Nagar-ndgakay etc. 
I he KhniOrs generally make Amjkor out of Nagar, Nangar, or jVari^or, by 

metatliesis. Another common modification of these terms in Siam is Lakhbn 
(tor Lag or. Nag or). 
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the characters jl, (Chiu^te) used in spelling the ancient 
name of the Ha-tin district, while being read Kau-tek at 
Canton and Kuu-duk in Annara, are instead pronounced 
Kin-tet by the Hakkas and Kiiu-d'ut in some parts of Cochin- 
China. Their ancient sound may thus have been something 
like Kau-tei^ or Ko-tat ; and as it is a well-known fact that 
final r in Western words is often changed into final i in their 
corresponding Chinese equivalents,^ it follows that the above 
characters may well be a phonetic transcript of the terra 
Kuthdt'Oj or JTaHtham, as pronounced in the early days 
by the Chinese settled in Tonkin and the Chino-Apnaraese 
cross-bred natives of that region. AVe have incidentally 
drawn attention to the form Khxi-dat for the name of 
TDiu^lleni Khu -lany or ClCii-lien^ which we take to be 
a dialectal corruption of Cuddj Chiu-tey or Colanl. Hence 
there appears to be nothing improbable as regards the terms 
Kau-teky Kiu-tet, or Ko-tat being meant for renderings of 
Kautharay Kupiardy etc. And it is but natural that Ptolemy’s 
informants, hearing them thus variously pronounced from 
the natives of Sino-Annamese extraction who roamed and 
trafficked about the seaports of the Tonkinese and Cham 
coast frequented by Western traders, reported them to him 
under the somewhat hybrid forms ITo - daty Ko - taty Kotavy 
Kortat, etc., which were synthetized by the Alexandrian 
geographer in the form Kortatha he handed down to us. 

Thirdly, it may be suggested that the Chinese dialectal 
forms referred to above sprang from an original term, 
Cuda or Culd (meaning a crest or diadem in, respectively, 
Sanskrit and Pali), possibly a contraction of Cuddmdlay 
Cudamaniy or Culdmani? constituting the early designation 

* See “ Chinese equivalents of the letter ‘ R ’ in Foreign Names, - by 
Dr, Hirth, in the Journal China Branch Royal Asiatic Soctctyy vol. xxi, 
p. 214 seq. At the same time I may remark that the forms Kau-tck and K^iu- 
diik may also be directly traced to the Sanskrit Kataka (= ‘ tableland,’ a * royal 
capital or metropolis ’), however different this be from Ptolemy’s transcript 
Kortatlia. Kataka was the name of the former capital of Orissa, now usually 
written Cuttack. 

A jewel worn in the top-knot on the crown of the shaven head, in the crest 
or diadem. In Euppoi*t of this conjectural name of the capital compare Hrl Baniy 
the designation borne by one of the Northern Campa capital cities, pronounced 
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of the country, and subsequently transformed by the Sino- 
Annamese into Chiu-tCf Ktu-tctf JS^ttU-teky etc. 

Whichever of the three surmises made above be the 
correct one, only further local investigation will be able 
to disclose. Meanwhile, we may rest satisfied with the 
conclusion that Ptolemy’s Kortatha most assuredly corresponds 
to the district - city of {Chiu-tCy etc.). Were other 

evidence wanting, the mere fact of these characters being 
to this day pronounced Kiu-tet by the Hakkas would be 
sufiicient to establish the etymological connection.^ 

Pagrasa (No. 117). 

We are here in the presence of a toponymic identical to 
the one (No. 93) we have already’’ met with on the eastern 
coast of the Gulf of Siam, and explained (sw/?rrt, p. 191) as 
being composed of the two Khmer terms Pd or Bd, meaning 
‘ chief,’ * great,’ and KrdSy of as yet undetermined signi¬ 
fication. Given that the name of the city or mart now under 
discussion can be traced to the same original terms, it would 
but prove that an identical language prevailed on both 
the Gulfs of Tonkin and Siam, a fact which does not come 
as a surprise to us, since we have over and again insisted 


f — f 

Sri Hanoi by the Chant. This term may well be a mere travesty of Sri Maniy 
unless it can be proved to be connected, as I have already pointed out, with the 
indigenous term Ha-lot. 

^ Dr. Ilirth, in the paper referred to above, in whieli he endeavours to trace 
the origin of Ptolemy’s term Kattigara to the name borne by the ancient 
district of CVnit-ti or Kin-tety makes a quotation from a Chinese work which 
requires rectitication. “The Chiuese geographer,” he goes ou to state (see 
China Hcrieiv, vol. xviii, p. 53), “points out a city called Huan-choUy situated 
south-east of Ngc-an, opposite the promontory of Hainan, as the place where 
the ancient Kao-te [i.e. Chin-tv, etc.] was located when it was the capital of one 
of the three priuci])alities— Wn-p'iitg, and Kao-te fin Annamese, 
T6n-c^huang, I'a-hiv, and Kini-dtiJi^ —which formed the three divisions of 
Annam which e.visted in the beginning of the third century.” This extract does 
uot help us one whit in establishing the e.vact position of Kao-te, since Jiuan- 
chou was uot a city, but a district established in 581-601 by the Sui in the place 
of the ancient bo of Hudi-hwan (wbicii included Nge-au and part of Ha-tm), 
aud since A;.itself did uot at first make part of Hnan-chou, but was 

included in it much later, viz. between a.i>. 627 and 650, by the T*aug (see Des 
Michels,, op. eit., pp. 107 and 153). 
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throughout the preceding pages on the fact that the coasts of 
both those regions were at the early period we are concerned 
with inhabited by a population of the same—i.e. Mdfi-Annam 
or, as I prefer to call it, C*hzeng —stock, to which the Cham 
also undoubtedly belonged, notwithstanding what is asserted 
otherwise by ethnological and philological authorities. The 
term Ba passed over to the Thai, who retain it to this day in 
the sense of ‘ chief,' ‘ master,* ‘ teacher,* or ‘ guru* ^; and that 
it obtained favour with the same signification among the 
Cham is exemplided by the term Bd-shehf still applied to 
the highest caste of the priesthood, descendants probably of 
the Brahmans of Campa, who are to be found all over 
Bin-thw6n, more especially in the valley of Panrang.^ 

But we have likewise observed that in some dialects of 
the semi-wild tribes of Kamboja, Bd or Bah means also 
the embouchure of a river as well as a confluent, and it is 
probably in this sense that we find it in man 3 '^ a name of 
the Bd or Pd class, such as Bd-Sak or Pd-Saky Pd-Tdniy^ and 
Ptolemy’s Pagrasa, Palanda, etc. In Annam Bd (Jg, Bd) is 
frequently used as a prefix to the names of marts owing to 
the fact, it is said, that many of these were established close 
by the house of some influential tradeswoman, wherefore they 
came to be designated as the ‘ market of Bd (dame) so and 
so’; Bd literally meaning ‘dame,* ‘lady,* in this case."* It 
is, however, doubtful whether at the early period now under 


1 In the expression Khrn-BiUAchdn {Gnrtt-Bd-Acnrya), used as a collective 
designation for teachers. In ancient works, such as the “^^o^them Aimals,” Ba 
is used as a title of respect prefixed to the name of chiefs, princes, chief 
artisans, etc. 

* See jVymonier’s “History of Tchampa,” loc. cit., p. 26, and the same 
author’s “ Les Tchames et Iciirs religious,” p. 43. The term Bd-shih may be 
compared with the Siamese Bd-c^hi {Bd-Jt) aud the Khmer Bd~kuy both meauing 
Great or Chief Teacher, Chief Priest {as applied to Brahmans). 

^ Usually explained as Pa (father) of Tditiy but I am iuclined to think that 
l*d has the old Mon-Khmer sense here also. Locally, however, it is now 
pronounced with the short vowel thus: Fd~Jaui. 

* See Landes, “ Contes et Legendes Amiamites," in Exeurtthus H Bxcon~ 
naiaaaneesy No. 22, p. 388, footnote; and No. 26, p. 281, index, s.v. This 
privilege accorded to the fair sex finds its explanation in the fact that all over 
Indo-China the retail trade is mostly in the hands of women, and that, as 
admitted in conte 52 (see index, p. 291) by the Antiamese author himself, “in 
Cochin China women are superior to meu iu the conduct of business, an often* 
remarked fact.” 
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consideration the term Ba was as yet used in this sense in 
the district where Fag^rasa stood, and I should accordingly 
think that either of the two significations given at the outset 
are entitled to our preference, the second one appearing to 
be the most eligible. 

The rectified latitude, 19° 54' N,, obtained in the tables 
for Pagrasa indicates for this city or mart a location about 
the mouths of the Song-Ma, not far away from the present 
district-city cf Than-hwu and from the Kiia-Dai or * Great 
Mouth ’ forming the southernmost outlet of the Song~kai 
(Song-koi) or lied Kiver flowing by Ha-noi city. In the 
term I^ua Bat or ‘ Great Mouth ’ we may have the Sino- 
Annamese—and consequently modern—equivalent of the 
ancient Mon-Annam toponymic Bd~ or Pd-grdsa, If not, 
the location proposed at the mouths of the Song-Ma would 
agree very well with the name of the city, given that the 
prefix Pd or Bd is to be taken in its second sense of 
embouchure of a river ; and in this case the term Pagrasa 
would mean the Grdsa (or IPrns) mouth (city, village, mart, 
or harbour). There is a place marked P^hu-khe (Phu-kh6) 
in modern maps, a little above Than-hwa and by the bank 
of the Song-Ma, which would seem to answer all require¬ 
ments, its name meaning ‘ city of the stream ^ or * city 
(at the mouth) of the river,’ and approaching very closely 
in sound allowing for the modifications it must have 
undergone in passing through Anuamese tongues unable 
to pronounce the r’a and final 6*8—to Bd-l^rds or Pd^gt'ds, 
But it is perhaps better to leave* the final settlement of 
these questions to local experts. 

Proceeding, therefore, in our preliminary inquiry, the 
next toponymic that attracts our attention is that of Kazth^ 
already noticed as applied to a part of Tonkin by the 
Burmese, in the expression ICio-l^azeh meaning evidently 
the Keu or Kiao (people) of the Kazeh (region or district). 

may well be intended to represent IPrds or Grdsa, and 
Pd'Kazth the mouth of the river of the JCrds country 
{1 dgt dsa). I do not insist, howev'^er, on this identification, 
which is to be regarded as nierel)^ tentative, owing to the 
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lack of sufiB-cient data wherewith to establish the exact 
location of the Kio-Kazeh district. The same remark 
applies to our suggestion as regards the possible identity of 
Pagrasa with the stronghold of Khu-lU or Khu-lat made in 
the preceding paragraph. This fortress, we have seen, was 
situated on the northern border of Cham territory, and by 
the bank of a river recorded under the now forgotten name of 
L6-dzuny, which may have been either the Song-kd or the 
Song-Ma. The district of L6-dzung, where the source of 
this stream is located, and from which the latter took its 
name, is described as part of Jih~nan from the time of the 
Han conquest {b.c. Ill), and located to the north-west of 
Lin-i} From the fact that it is mentioned in the list of the 
Jih^nan subdivisions immediately after that of Ti-hdn iPi- 
kirC), and two places before that of H$iang~lin {Lin- i), it 
would appear that Lo-dzung was lying considerably north 
of the last-named, being at the same time coterminous 
(probably on the west) with Pi-kinJ^ Khu-lbt stood then, 
probably, on Pi-kin territory, and may have been its 
chief city, corresponding at the same time to Ptolemy’s 
Pagrasa, which it somewhat resembles in name. The term 
Khu-l'dt or Khu-ldt is, in fact, possibly the Annamese 
corruption of the local word Krat or JTrds, which, in 
conjunction with the prefix Bd or Pd, may have formed 
the real name of the city. Not being supplied with the 
native characters used in spelling the Annamese name of the 

^ See Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 122 text aad 87 notes. 

^ Ibid., p. SO. The names of the five districts into which Jih-nan is alleged 
to have been subdivided by the Han in b.c. Ill are given in the following order, 
proceeding from north to south :— 

(1) Chbu-ngo (Chou'ou)—location described as being north of Chan~eh*£»ff 

(Campa, or Lin-i). 

(2) Tr-kSn (Pi-kin)—location described as being north of C?ian~ch^mp (Campu, 

or lAn-i). 

(3) I.u>dzung (Lu-yung)—location described as being north-west of Chan- 

ch*eug (Campa, or 

(4) Tbi-kwien (Hsi-ch'iian)—no location given. 

(5) Tiiang-lum (Hsikng-lm)—^located to north-west of modern Chan-ch^htg 

(Southern Campa). 
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city, we cannot judge how far the etymological connection 
we have suggested can be maintained. But it seems quite 
certain, from the arguments we have adduced in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, that Pagrasa must have been somehow 
connected with the ancient district of Tr-A'dw and its well- 
known port, whether Khu^loi was its chief city or not. 
The correct name of this district, we have shown, must 
have been Pakatiy Pmkan^ or Prakiingt since it is up to this 
day so pronounced by the Lau, and very slightly differently 
by the Burmese {Pagan) and Southern Chinese (Pi-Zrm, 
Pei‘king) ; Ti-kdn being merely the modem Annamese way 
of reading the characters by which its name has been 
recorded in Chinese historical works. We have likewise 
pointed out that it was most probably a Lau foundation, 
forming part of the Indu-Lausian kingdom of Culani^ and 
have located it to the east of the P^huen State in the 
present Than-hwa district in accordance with the evidence 
elicited from Lau as well as Chinese records, which latter 
describe it as lying to the north of Lin-i, That Pagrasa 
stood in the territory of Prakan seems, therefore, an 
undeniable fact. And the very close resemblance in 
names noticeable between the two places suggests also 
an etymological connection. Truly, the finals in both differ 
considerably, but it must be borne in mind that well-nigh 
two thousand years have elapsed since Ptolemy noted down 
as Pagrasa what he heard pronounced Pd-krds or Bd-grds^ and 
that during that interval there has been ample opportunity 
lor these terms to become modified into Pd-krdn or Bd-grdn, 
aud thence, by metathesis, into Prakan^ Prakan, Pagan, etc, 
Ihe modern Annamese form Tl-kdn is a good instance in 
point as to the evolution that the pronunciation of those 
terms must htave undergone. In any case, I shall leave 
it to iuture research to establish whether the name of 
Pagrasa is to be connected with that of the Tt-kdn or 
P)CLk((H district or of its chief city, be it Prakan or IPhu- 
Idt that the latter was called, or something to that effect, 
buffice it for the present to have fixed the position of 
Pagrasa within the territory of Prakan and at the mouth 
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of the Song-Ma, not far from the present Than-hwa district- 
city, which is the place obtained by calculation in our 
tables on the basis of Ptolenay*s data. It will be seen, then, 
that Pagrasa was very likely the famous port on that sea- 
coast called Pi~kin in Chinese records, after either the name 
of the district, Pi-kviy i.e. PrakaHy or its chief city. Which 
was the case we are unable to decide, but it seems very 
probable that the expression * port of Pi-kin ’ merely meant 
the * shipping port for the Pi-kin [i.e. Prakan'] district,* 
and had no specific reference to the name borne by the port 
itself or the town or mart rising on its border. At any 
rate, we presume that this may have been the place at 
which the Ta~tsHn embassy of a.d. 166 landed, since this 
mission is said, it will be remembered, to have proceeded to 
China from the northern frontier of Jib-nan y and it must 
accordingly have disembarked about here in territory which 
was then considered, de jurCy as part of the Chinese chun of 
Jih-naHy though perhaps not as yet belonging to it de facto. 
Should the latter have been the case, Pi-kin or Pra-kan must 
have passed under Chinese domination in a.d. 43, as a result 
of Ma-yiian’s expedition, which reached, as we have seen, 

the borders of Than-hwa. On the other hand, should 

* ■ ^ 

Pagrasa turn out to be identical with Khu-loty its territory 
must have remained part of the CulanI or Upper Carapa 
kingdom down to a.d. 446, the date at which Khu-lot fell at 
last into the power of the Chinese. 


Ddrias Biver (Nos. 116 and 181). 

This is the river of Ha-n6i,‘ usually referred to under 
the vague designation of Song-koi (more correctly Song- 
kai)y which merely means * Chief river * in Aiinainese. 
It is formed by the junction of tliree respectable streams 
all rising in Southern Yunnan, to wit:— 


i 
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(1) The ‘Black Biver’ or Song~Bb'j termed Bfgm~The 
by the Lau, The being, no doubt, its correct and time- 
honoured name.^ 

(2) The ‘Bed Biver,' known to the Lau as the Nqm~Tdu, 
i.e, the Tdu Biver, which, we shall demonstrate directly, is 
its old and real appellation, 

(3) The ‘ Clear Biver' or Song-Luj designated by the 

Chinese ie/ Kiang Lu Chiang) and Ch‘ing~Ho (}|| tflj) 

or Ch*ing Kiang (jg 

Of the three branches just named, the Bed Biver or Kqm- 
Tdu has, from the greatest antiquity, been regarded as the 
principal one; hence its name was also applied to their 


* In fact it is known under a similar designation, Da~jang (JSfr ^ 
T*o~chia}ig)y to the Annatnese. * 

The Chinese names Pa^picn Kiaug (te ‘ boundary encompassing 

river’) and JA-hsien Kiang f|]j ‘ Plum.fairy River’), applied 

to it within Yunimncso territory, do not deserve being retained in our maps, 
since they evidently are comparatively modern. It is to be noticed that 
the Cliineso consider the Fa-pien a mere tributary, and the Sa-pU{ Ho 


( 


B' M)» of its upper afllueuts, the principal branch, and give the 
name Lt-hsien to tlic watercourse resulting from their junction. Somehow the 
term Sa~p>^u appears to be of Ruddhist origin, ami connected witli the term F^u-sa 
(@ ®)> tbe Chinese contracted form of Bedhisattva. The term Jlqk Ha 

(M iiT, » ‘ Black River,’ applied to the Li-hsien in the lower part 

of its course, before it joins the lied River, is also, no doubt, of very modern 
(Clnncse) growth ; while the native denomination Soug-Bt; which the river bears 
here is very probably derived from (WJ ‘ Market-limits’)-the 

sitirito^i *»<-yrrigibk- geographers and cartographers, a flonrishing village 

oriim stl^T precipitating itself down a barrier 

nortti to r >+ a very picturesque defile and turns towards the 

'ibove \irr} " n “^«rkcd on the Black River 

Anuamese it ajipears to be known also as Song B6-di (^ *!• 

trte^{Wc«! ? oi Bod hi,^ presumably of the Bo- or Bodhi- 

or else from^r^T ’ having formerly stood on its banks, 

Geotan T “Tabula 

l?Tapluca Impem Anamitici,” 1S38, marks on the right side of this stream. 
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combined waters from Soii'toi (Son-tay) down to the sea. 
The terras Song-koi or Song-kqt T3§) and Song-kd (?? 
—both equally meaning ‘ Principal/ or ‘ Chief/ * Eiver 
by which their common channel is now usually designated, 
aie, it goes without saying, of too recent introduction and too 
vague withal to deserve of being paraded in our maps and 
geographical treatises as is so often done. If time-honoured 
tradition counts for anything and is to be at all followed, 
the name Red River, N(un~TcLu^ or its Sino-Annamese form 

should be preserved and applied to the main river 
throughout its whole length, from its sources in Yuuuan 
to its principal outlet in the Tonkin Gulf, discarding 
altogether the multiform designations that both Chinese 
and Annamese have devised for the various portions of its 
course.^ The term Ddu~jdng occurs in the Annamese Annals 

* The desig'aatioiis here referred to are :— 

(1) ChHh-skwei Ho (Red-water River?) for its headwaters iu the neighbour¬ 
hood of Meng-Hwa. 

(2) Yuan Chtany for the portion of its course lying within the Yuau-chiang 
(jC u.) district lower down. It must be noted that this district only dates 
from Mongol times, being formerly in the bauds of the Lau, who called it MHang 
Chung, Hence the name Yuan-chiang for this portion of the river’s course is 
indisputably modern and of Chinese origin. 

(S) Ho-t\ Chiang, M )& il(^ wer River ?), for the next tract down to 
Man-hao. 

(4) Li-hwa Chiang, 'I (Pear-blossom River), or Li^ahi Chiang, 

Si jfi fll (^iver of the sacrificial offerings), below Man-hao, the point where 
it begins to become navigable by boat. 

(5) Fu^liang Chiang^ 'g* ^ (Very rich or very wealthy River), in 

Annamese P*hu-liiang Jang^ for the portion of its course within Auoaitiese 
tern tor)'. 

(6) Erh Ho, mm (Earring River), in Annameae Ni~hi, a poetical name 
for the portion of its course that lies within the Ila-nCi district. 

(7) Hung Chiang, (Red River), for the portion of its course nearest 

to the sea, on account, it is said, of the colour of its water, especially duriug the 
high tide. 


Besides these designations it may possese several otliers which did not come 
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since as early a date as circa a.d. o50,* and I have already 


within our notice.* All tlioso just now referred to are, with one e.\ecption, of 



from Fan Shih'hu (better known as Fan (Mi'cug-tn, last quarter of twelfth 
centur}*), reading as follows (ibid., p. 349): “ Startiiijj from T*ai-p*injj [South 
Kwang-lisi] and proceeding straight southwards, one passes Ku'am/-lanff and 
J/icft-pn; next he crosses tlie rivers and [White-creeper 

River], and reaches the capital of Anuain [then called Thaug-long = the ancient 

Did^la and the modern Hu-noi] in four days.” I shall not concern myself 
with the ‘ White - creeper River,’ which is presumably the Song-kao, Song 

V 

Kti-lo, or Thai-bin, and should have accordiugly been enumerated first, but 

sliall confine my remarks to the Fn~lhfug or F'hfi-liiiUfg. That this is the 
Red River most Sino-Aiinamese scholars seem to he agreed {see, o.g., Deveria’s 
“ Frontiere Siuo-Aimamite,” p. 55, where only the Aniiamesc name is given 
and no native characters, which I had, as usual, to Inint up for myself, and 
tonnd, as above stated, in Ma Tuau-lin; and his ** Histoire des relations 
do la Chine avec TAuuam,” passage quoted by the Abbe Lauuay in “ Histoire 
de rAimam,” p. 25, n. 1). It is mentioned \uider this name in connection 

with the ill-fated end ot the patriotic Triing (, CJtC>ng) sisters, vanquished 

by M a - yuan iu a.d. 43, whose bodies, drowned in a tributary of the 
l if-{iang Chiaug, floated down until tluy reached the main watercourse (Launay, 
I.C., (jiiotiiig from Deveria, (tp. cit.). From the antiquity of the native te.xt 
where this naiTative occurs, it will be possible to jiulgc how far back into 
the past the term FH-Viaug can lie traced. If it already existed in A.D. 43, the 
date ot the events retofred to, it would prove a tormidable rival to the designation 

Tan or Dhv. Both terms may have, luiwever, coexisted from an early period 
as alternative names for tlio same river. It may turn out, on the other hand, 
that the native author of the above narrative used, when penning it, the name 

I'u-liang current in his time for tlic river, instead of the old one T'an or Bau 
occurring in the ancient records he coiisultial. The Abbe Launay, in his 
“ Histoire de I’Aimam,” j), 68, between the tlntos 1279 and 1293 A.D., speaks of 
a river called Vau-kup iu Annamese, which, he says, is the same as the Red 
River and the ku-Iiung Cli 'miuj, It so, we should liave still aindliercutry to make 
in our list of the desiguations borne by the Red River. It would be well worth 
while to ascertain wtietber the character used to represent the first syllable of the 

term V nn-kifp is tlie same or not with 5'/^ einiiloved to dcsiw-natc the 

Me-Khoug (v. Slip., ]). 135). 

' See Des Michels, op. cit., p. 144, where this liver is described as rising in 
le countr) of the Ai-J,ao. Tins is exact, ns the Red River has its sources 


• A pos-sible one is Song-Lri (in Chinese jg Zu Chiang), 

occurring in Sino-Annamese records, wliich seems to applv more to the Red 
River than to the , fi.ng-Lo or Lu Chiang (‘jg Ol), i.e. the Clear River. 

1 he map m Rocher’s work {‘- Le Yun-nan,” vol. i, 1879) has the term Ta-gaug 
Unaug marked above the river’s confluence with the Chiu-shwei Ho, its left 
n lutary toniing from ‘'^au-chia-cJi'aug. Again, the denomination Licn-kwa 

^‘"'1 VM ^ ill, properly meaning the ‘Rapids of Lien-hwa’} is sometimes 

applied to the portion of tlic river’s coui^e about Man-hao in the rolatioiis of 
estero travellers (see, however, Deveria, op. eit., pp. 61, 52). 
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pointed out iu these pages (p. 125 supra) that the Hed 
Kiver or Nam^Tdu is the stream therein alluded to. I have 
since found out that to this day the Annaiuese still designate 
the Red River by the same term, Ddu-jdng^ which they 
write ^ or a (in Chinese T*^au-chiamj)^ meaning 
‘ Peach River ’ in Chinese; but locally, more properly", 
‘Rose-apple River’ or ‘Pink River,’ as the first character 
is used to denote the rose - apple (Eugenia Jambu) and 
the pink colour in Aiinam. It goes without saying, 
however, that this is merely the interpretation put by the 
modern Annamese upon the old name given to this stream 
by the early settlers about its banks, whether of Mon- 
Annam or Indu descent. What that old name was like, 
we may judge from the form Taa or Dan in which it has 
come down to us from antiquity,^ and 3 ^et more accurately 
from the form Borias in which it has been recorded b\’’ 
Ptolem 3 ^ For it is most certain that Ptolemy’s Dorias 

in the neighbourhood of Mviuj^shv (now Mung-liwa TMng), the nueient ehiet 
town of the Ai-Lao and Nan-Chao. Dcs IMichels has, however, left the I)hu-ju}f(j 
unidentified, nor has he given us the native characters with wliicli its name 
is spelled. One of the fugitive Annaipese princes, we are told (ibid.), settled.at 
the headwaters of the river and built there a city, proclaiming himself kino- of 
BfiU’Umg {T*aH~laug). From this it would appear that his State was named 
after the Red River. Since writing the above I was glad to find iu Deveriu’s 
“ Frontiere Sino-Anuamite ” (pp. 52 and 55) the confirmation, from Chiuese 
sources, of my identification of the Dan-jany or T^au-chumg with the Red 
River. It is to be regretted that this author, also, does not give the equivalent 
Chinese characters, which I had t<i find iiut for myself. I trust that those 
I obtained and gave above in the text are correct. From a Siamese translation 
of the V'tef-jiSht S/t-Ai, a native history of Annam which has recently appeared 
in Bangkok, I gather (p. 80) that the kingdom of Dau-ldiiy had been so named 
from the Dati, or Red, River, my surmise thus proving correct. 

* I am of opinion that the term Ldm-Ddn (m ^3 in Chinese Ziji-t*ai/], 

still existing as a designation for the Lmn^Dau district ( ^ Lom-ddx 

the Lam-dao or Lsim-tao of maps) on the left hank of the Red River fust 
above its confluence with the Black River, is simply the local transcript of the 
Lau name Kam-Tau for the Red River, of which T-nn-cldany or DdH-Jdny' 

or 

in the above toponymies must not be token in its literal sense, but should be 

viewed as a mere phonetic rendering, in Chiuese dress, of the old name Tdn _ 

or of its probably still older form Ddv, etc.—borne by the Red River. 


the Smici 2 ed form. These considerations show that the character 


m 
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(lesifirnates no other river than the one we know from 
at least the sixth century a.d. to have been called Tdu or 
DCtHy and but recently termed by Europeans the ‘ Red 
River.’ The positions we have obtained in our tables for 
both its sources and outlet agree most remarkably with those 
assigned to them in modern maps. The difference is merely 
10' of latitude in excess for the mouth, which can be 
explained by variations that may have taken place in the 
river bed, an ordinar}’’ occurrence in all deltas. The 
difference is greater for the sources, but yet within one and 
_ a half degree of the truth, in both latitude and longitude. 
ITence not only does the topographical identity of the Dorias 
with the Red River become incontrovertibly proved, but 
it plainly follows that Ptolemy had a far clearer idea of this 
river’s course than even the Jesuit Fathers who mapped 
it down in the early part of the eighteenth century and 
innocently considered it to be a branch of the Kin-sha or 
Upper Yang-tsz ! * 

From a linguistical point of view, the identity of the 

name of the Dorias with those— Tan, Tan, BCm _by which 

the Red River has been for centuries, and is still at the 
piescnt day, known to the Uau, Annamese, Chinese, and, 
in fact, to all neighbouring’ nations, is too evident to need 
demonstration. Dan and TOm are undoubtedly the apocopated 
forms of some ancient term not far different from Dorias, 
and presumably of Indu origin. This may have been Turya, 
Tiiurya, Bumrbja, Dnryci, or something to that effect.^ 


<r Inv^Mp^n'^^lio adds that the error was reproduced by 
d AuMlIe m the maps he drew up ou the pattern of those of the Jesuits. ^ 

- Coinpare, nt fact, any of these with the name Fu4iang of the Red River 
alluded to above, should it really be so ancient as it seems. But for the initial it 
might he taken as the equivalent of Dorias. The characters used in speUing it 
so^nd Hon-hcng nr Pcu-liong in tlic Fu-chou dialect, Pu-rgang in Korean, and 
Fn-no in Japanese^ Substituting T or y> for the initial we would have Turuang, 
Turw Duno. Possibly tlie river was called in the old days'both 
F^.luwg and T au-luwg. In any case, there is sufficient evidence of its ha^w 
borne m the sixth century tlie name of D^t./aug (Chinese for we 

about'VO t Vrirxce who settled at its headi^ters in 

trim Bau, Tau, or Tan now applied to the Red River by, respectively, the 
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Aganagara (No. 114). 

In the first section of this paper I have identified this 
city with Hil*n6i (Hanoi),* the present capital of Tonkin. 
An examination of Annaniese records shows that the seat of 
government of B^iao-chi has almost invariably been either at 
Ha-noi or in its immediate neighbourhood. At the time of 
the early kingdom of Vandang (% in Chinese Witn-lang) 
the capital was established at P‘hong-ch6u, on the site or 
a little to the north of the present Son - toi (So n-tay).^ 
Later on, namely, in 258 u.c., P'han (}^), king of Thuk 
(the feudal state of 8hxt^ in Sz‘ch*uan), overthrew the 


Aimainesc, Chinese, and Lilu, is thus very likely a contraction of an ancient 
form Dau-lavg^ T^au-langy Tati-langy or Tau-rang^ which constituted the early 
full name of the river in (j^ucstiou. This being the case, the connection of the 
latter with some Indu term such as, e.g., Tiirya^ Tnriynnt, Tttranya, Bumi iya, 
etc., would become still more manifest. 

It may be not without interest to recall here the fact that Danipier, in 1688, 
terras Domea the northern branch of the Smig-kai (Song-koi) River, after the 
name, he says, of the first town he met after entering it, which stood on the left 
bank, at from five to six leagues from the mouth (see Provost’s “ Histoire 
Generale des Voyages,*’ vol. xi, I7o3, p. 431). This Domea hraneh is, as 
I have ascertained, the Kihi Thm-^hin^ or present western outlet of the 'riiai-hifi 

River, fhrougli which an arm of the Song-kai discharges to this day, 

and the main stream could easily be reached by merchant vessels in Dampier’a 
time and later (vide Taberd’s map, 1838, which marks the outlet in question as 

‘ C. Dai-binh,’ and makes the main body of the ‘ Song Ca ’ flow through it). 
Utlier writers, however, apply the tenn Domea, which they more fretineiitly 
spell Dornca (as e,g., in Everard’s “Treatises,” p. 17, quoted in Balfour’s 
“ Cyclopaedia of India,” 3rd cd., vol. iii, p. 909, s.v. * Toukin’), to the 
‘ Tonkin River,' i.e. the main course of the Song-kai itself, thus leading one 
t<j conjecture that this term Bornen or Domea, whether now applying to the 
river or to a mere village on its banks, may be a relic of the name Dorias, etc,, 
once borne by that stream. 

ST ft (in ChiDOse So-nei — ^ river interior’), formerly called 
JL & (iJi which Jk Latin gui [Parker, in the C/ihia Jieviete, vol, xxi, 

p. 281, is mistaken in suggesting e/ii, li, or /re, ‘metropolitan area’], and 
@ means ‘ market’ ; hence, ‘ those of the market,’ ‘ market people,’ or, simply, 

‘ /Atf mart’). The latter is the term so recklessly transcribed ICes/to in our mdps 
and geographical treatises. Needless to say that both these designations are quite 
modem, the name of the ancient chief city of Tonkin, which stood practically 
on the site of the present Ha-uOi in Ptolemy’s time, being Zn/ig-pien, as will 
be shown in due course, 

^ Des Michels, op. cit., p, 2. 
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monarchy of Van-laiig>' changed the name of the State into 


> I must call attention to the fact that the account of this expedition of the 
king of Thuk agrees very closely with that of the conquest of Tonkin hy king 
Dharnm.4oka of Magadha, as given in the Miiang Yong chronicle referred to on 
pp. 297-8 supra. The Arinamesc Annals say that the king of Thuk invaded 
Tonkin in order to punish the king of Vau-lang for having refused to give him 
his daughter in marriage ; and that the Yan-lSug monarch, upon learning of the 
advance of his enemy, jumped into a well, causing his own death. (Des Michels, 
op. cit., p. 9.) The Muaug Yong chronicle states that Aioka, having conquered 
the whole of Jambu-dvipa except Videha-rattha (Yunnan) and Miiang 
(Kiao-chi), whose kings had not yet gone to pay him horn age, marclted an army 
into their countries. The king of Yunnan suomitted, but the ruler of Tonkin, 
in utter despair, jumped into the water,” drowning himself, as soon as he 
saw the enemy approaching. The meek Asoka, however, had his body recovered 
and brought to him; then, by pouring over it some consecrated water of divine 
virtue from a goblet, he recalled the deceased potentate to life. The king of Ecu, 
as soon as he recovered his senses, made his obeisance to A^oka ; and the latter, 
satisfied with having obtained his submission, reinstated him upon the throne, and 
withdrew with the army in the <lirection of Miiang Yong. It will be seen that the 
date given in the Annnmcse Annals for the invasion of the king of Thuk, 258 b.c., 
falls about midwav between those stated in Buddliist accounts and those put 
forward by Oriental scholars for tlie period of the reign of ASoka, i.e. 325-289 B.c. 

and 259-223*n.c. respectively. Moreover, the king of Thuk is called P^han or 
Thnh-phan while Asoka is also known by the name of Asoka^vardkana. 


(Professor Hall’s edition of 'NVilson’.s rurdita, vol. iv, p. 187. See also 

p. 188, where the variant Siika occui's.) Does it not, then, seem likely that the 
name ThTtk^ P'hau is intended to represent the term Asoka-cardhana or Asoka- 
Pt'Tihman (ooA'-ra/j, Sok'brdhni) ? I leave these questions to the reconsideration 
of Oriental scholars. In the meantime, it appe.ars to me pretty well certain that 
the king of Thuk must have been a prince from India and not from China; 
and that here, as I have remarked on p. 301 ante, the establishment of an 
Indu monarchy in Tonkin is implied. The name of the district where the 
king ot Ihtik established his residence, P'/tdng^kliv, looks like a rendering of 
1 or lianya ; the new desigiuUioii given to the kingdom, OH-lak\ AuAiik^ 

savours also ol Sanskrit [Alaka, Araksa^ Argaku\ The Rhagavata Puriina 
places a river, Aryaku, in this region) ; in fine, the shape given the city, like 
u conch-shell, or .vrta/.'/d.i, and other coincidences show very clearly the Indu 
character (*t the conquest. Even the comuieutators (*f the Aunaniesc Annals 

fi’. believe tliat the invaders were from China, and arc 

to sonic prince from the north-west, beyond the 
frontiers of A an*lung. It must he retnenibercd that at about the same period, 
or n.c. 315, the general Chwang-K‘iat>, trom the southern Chinese State of 
Ch n, conquered (\umiaii) and then established himself there as king, 

haMng to contiMid before long for the mastery with a prince from Magadha. 

n m iau prince bearing tlie name of A5oka had, in fact, by that time settled 
neai. the ia-Ii Lake, where his descendants reigned afterwards for many 
generations (see above, p. 123). The State oi Shu, whence king Thuk-P‘han 
is saul to have hailed, had been aniiiliilated by the Ts‘in since 326 b.c., or 
>-e<g it )enis bctoie his invasion ot Tonkin. Ilenco there could not have 
ceil aii\ king ol i^hu in 2;)S u.c., when the said invasion took place, 

;'^"'J?n:dioii OH-tTik or OuATtk applied bv the victoiioui 
iiiv 1.111 to the coiKjuered country, the Aiinamese nunnlists tell u? 


Miclu'l 


ions king 

,, . _ _ us (Des 

<q>. cit.. p. II) that Tonkin had already been known as Lfik~v\et 
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Ou-lak {Au~lak), and established his residence at P‘hong-khe 

Chinese Feng-ch^i) in the province of Bak-nin 
(Bac-ninh), district of Dong-ngun, a little to the north-east 
of the present Ha-n6i. Here, in 255 b.c., he built for 
himself a capital by the name of Lwa-thdn or Loa-thanh (in 
Chinese ^ = ‘ conch - shell ramparts*), so 


(1^ 


in Chinese Lo-y^h) or Mak~vXet 


{Mak-bet^ etc.^ ct'. with Sulaimau’s 


Mahed, p. 205 mp^'a \ in Chinese |gp jg, Ho-yiUh) at the period of the 

Chinese Chou dynasty (b.c. 1122-255), and was called Western Oh or On 

Chinese Ssi~Ou) and Chinese Ou-ho) under 

the Ts‘in (b.c. 255-206), both these being evidently contractions of Toi Ou-iak 
{Ssi Oit-lo or Hsi Oti-ho). Fields on the seaside called the ‘ Fields of Z5>t’ 

{LXik~dien m Q. in Chinese Zo-t‘ien) are also mentioned, with the remark 
that the natives who lived by their produce were termed ‘ Zak-A^u* 

in Chinese Lo-hott) and the district chiefs Zhk-thiiang, Ou or Ou (^) is still 

a name for Wm~chou (and a river in its neighbourhood), the kingdom of 
™ch it was the capital in Han times being called Tnng-Ou, i.e. ‘ Eastern Oh: 
piis State then included Southern and Western Cheh-kiang. By analoo'y, 
it appears, Tonkin was called i.e. < Western On.’ Esi-On, we are 

told, in fact (loc. cit.), was l>'ing to the west of P^an-yu (Canton). According 
to Kang-hi, it has been remarked {China Review^ vol. xviii, p. 320), the 
inhabitants of modern Hainan are still called Oti~jin ([g£ being 

imniigrants from On or E’geu^ as Wen-chou is designated to this day. From 
this it W'ould appear that the early populations of Tonkin and Cheh-kiang 
belonged to the same racial stock, which, ethnographicaUy, is to a certain extent 
probably true. I cannot help, however, thinking that the designation 6u~thk 
or Ou-hak (gj HE Chinese On-lo, Ou~ho, An-hok, etc.) formerly 

borne by, or applied to. Tonkin may be of Indu origin. Besides the derivations 
suggested above, I would advance a pos.sibIe one from Uraga, in view of the local 
legends ascribing a Kaga origin to the early kings of the country, and the con¬ 
nection that is noticeable in the names of its ancient capitals with the dragon or 
king of serpents. 


The name Kiao^chi or Jdu~chX was not applied to the country, uceordiu*' 
to Sino-Annamese hi-storians (see Mu Tuan-lin, p. 308, and Des Michels^ 
op. cit., pp. 45, 46), until the Hon conquest of b.c. 111. Before that period it 
existed as tlie mere name of a province (including the territory around the present 
Ha-noi and adjoining districts on the east, north, and west) under the ancient 
kingdoms of Van~ldng (down Ut b.c. 258) and Nan-yneh (b.c. 208-116). 
Originally Kiao-chi or Jdtt-cht was probably a tribal name, connected, as 
I have pointed out, with Java^ Vava, Yavana^ etc. (its first syllable Ls still 
pronounced Yuh instead of Jan in several parts of Cochin-China). Its extension 
to the whole of Tonkin dating only from after p.c. Ill, it is evident that if cannot 

have been before that period the racial name for the whole of its population_as 

many writers have hitherto assumed—but only for a limited portion of tlie same. 


21 
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called because its walls turned round spirally like the whorls 
of a conch-shell.^ It was Of^ ( 81 

in Chinese Sz-htng-ch^eng), Khd-lu~thdn^ or K6~lwd (*j^ 
Kn-lo), and Kon-lon-thaTi, the latter name being due to the 
height of its walls, which towered above the ground not 
unlike the IT^un-lun (l® Mountains. 

The kingdom of 6n-Wc or Thitk had but a short existence, 
for in 208 b.c. the Ts*in general Chao-t^o p£) conquered 
it and made himself king with capital at P‘an-yu, at that time 
the name for Canton. In b.c. 116 the Han overthrew this 
dynasty, and in b.c. 110 they sent an official to govern the 
cliun or province of Kiao-chi. The seat of government was 
then established at Long-blen (U, in Chinese Lung- 
pien) or Long-wien (‘ the Dragon’s folds ’), a city so called 
because when its walls were built a dragon was seen coiled 
up in the neighbourhood. 

This city is, according to one version, the same as 
m -noi, the metropolis of Tonkin,® and it appears to have 
held this rank, with short intervals, ever since. Another 
version is to the effect that the administrative residence 
Avas first established by the IV^estern Han at Lien-tlid 
(somewhere to the north or north-east of Hii-noi), whence 
it was removed in b.c. 106 to Kwang-hsin (JJ now 
Ts*ang-wu, the prefcctural city of Wu-chou in Kwang-hsi), 
being successively shifted in a.d. 210 to P * an^yu (Canton), 
and back again in Tonkin to Long - hlen in a.d. 264, 
Finally, a third version states that the Western Han seat of 


* Des Michels, op. cit., p. 11. It is evident that a conch-shell is implied. 
Of this surmise I hare since found tlio confirmation in the Siamese version of 
the Vlet-ndm Su~kl alluded to above, where (p. IS) the city walls are said 
to have wound round spirally like the volutes of a ^aiikha shell. The Annamese 
Anualy translated by Des Michels (ibid., p. 12) state that there were nine 
convolutions or folds, the king’s palace standing in the centre. 

® Also occurring in the inverted form Thdn-kh<i-hi (in Chinese 
Ch ^cmj -‘ 0 . lii or C'A ^tng-k^o-lou = t)khala ?). 

^ Des Michels, op. cit., p. 53. 

^ Ibid., pp. 52, 53, and 101. 
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government stood at the outset at Lwd-ldit, an ancient city 
the ruins of the ramparts of which are still to be seen near 
the actual village of Lung-khe, district of Sieu~hvdi, province 
of B^k-nin, at some thirty U (about-five miles) to the north 
of Ha-noi.i The ancient name of the district just referred 
to was It would appear from this description that 

Liva-lou, if not absolutely identical with the LwCi-than of 
K'unlunic fame—I borrow this reboant, although perfect!}^ 
harmless, adjectived form from Jjacouperie, who so w*ell 
loved to employ it,—must have stood very close to its site 
(which, we have seen, was also in the province of Bakmin, 
district of Ddng-ngdn, and a short distance north-east of Ha¬ 
noi), and may perhaps have been named after it; for Ltcd-lbu 
and Lica-thdh look practically identical as toponymies. It is 
a pity that the native annalists do not tell us whether these 
terms designate one and the same city or not. Some among 
them give us indirectly to understand, however,—which is 
rather more^ important for our present inquiry—that the 
city of Lwd-l'6u rose within the territory of Long-hien^ 
Most of the evidence is thus in favour of the seat of govern¬ 
ment for Kiao-chi having been situated, during \Vestern 
Han rule, in the Long-hlen district, and, if not at Ha-n6i 
itself (identified with the Long-blen district-city of the 

period), at any rate w'ithin a radius of no more than five or 
six miles from it. 

Opinions again differ not a little as to the location 
occupied by the administrative residence during the 
succeeding Eastern Han dynasty (a.d. 25-221). Those who 
Incline to place it at Long~bien (i.e. Ha-n6i) in Western 
Han times, declare that it was removed thence to Me-Un 

* Ibid., p, 181. 

* Ibid., p. 53. 

^ Ibid., p. 181. This I make out by inference as follows The ruins of 
Lwa-lou are stated (loc. cit.) to have been still extant in the district called T»ng.b\n 
in A.D. 825, the date at which the latter became the seat of government under 
the T'ang dynasty. This district of Tomj-hm is said to have been formed out 
of a portion of the territory belonging to the district known by the name of 

Long-bim under the Han. Ucncc it follows that must have stood on 

ancient Zong~h\en territorv. 
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(north-east of Son-toi) in about a.d. 25, and there remained 
under the Eastern Han.^ But this view is emphatically 
rejected by the modern native historians, who hold that Me-lin 
never enjoyed such a privilege at the period in cj^uestion. At 
the same time they are not at all explicit as to what they 
believe to have then been the seat of government for the chun 
of Kiao-chi proper, as distinguished from the ho or chou of 
Kiao. Since the latter included Tonkin as well as Kwang- 
tung, its general administrative residence may well have been 
from B.c. 106 to a.d. 210 at Kwang-hsin in Kwang-hsi, and 
next at P^an-yu or Canton (a.d. 210—264) as stated.® But 
with regard to the former, the district governor must have 
resided either at Licd~lbu or Long-hien. The greater share 
of probability rests with the latter-named city, for we are 
told that its ramparts were built since a.d. 208, or fully 

* 

* Ibid., pp. 5‘2, 53. 

* Ma Tuan-lin says (op. cit., p. 308)' that the AVcstern ilaii emperor Wu-Ti 
decided (n.c. Ill) that the governor of the nine chiins of the bo or pu of Kiao-cM 
was to reside in the chiin of Kiao-chi proper. “ It is thus,’* he adds, ^‘that 
the toponyinic Kiao-chi prcA'ailed,” an observation corroborating our previous 
remarks as to tl\c date at whicli this term began to spread beyond the limita of 
the district where it had originated. In a.d. 203 tlie Eastern Han changed into 
choH tlic administrative designation of bo or pit formerly applied to the region, 
and thus the latter became known as the chou of Kiao, being usually termed 
Kiao-chau or Chiao-ehou (D es Michels, op. cit., p. 85) ; but the Tonkinese 
district of Kiao-chi proper continued to retain its name and character of chun 
of Kino-chi. Not long afterwards, however, and precisely in a.d. 264, the Wu 
emperor Mo-Ti split the chon of Kiao into two territorial divisions, of which 
the northern one—termed chou of Kwang or Kivang-chon —had its gubernatorial 
residence at V^an-yu (Canton), and tbe other on the south—called Kiao-chHUt 
and practically corresponding to tbe Tonkin of our days—had the seat of 
government fixed at Lung - pieu (Long-blen). Hence Long - bien came to be 
often alluded to in historical accounts since that period as the Kiao-chou capital, 
or simply Kiao-chou. A knowledge of these frequent changes in the nomenclature 
of both the province and its chief city is absolutely necessary iu order to avoid 
the confusion ot localities anti place - names whicli may easily arise from 
a superficial examination of Sino-Anuamese records. Thus, prior to a.». 264, 
the term Kiao-chi designated at one time (1) the region including Tonkin and 
Kwang-tung, witli the southern part of Kwnng-hsi; (2) the district of Kiao-chi 
proper (territory about Ha-uGi) in the same region ; (3) the chief city of the 
latter. After a.d. 264 the term Kiao-chou denoted the country that W'e now call 
Tonkin, as well as its chief city ; while Kiao-chi was used both for the said chiet 
city and for the particular district in which it stood. Verily, the heatheu 
Chinee is peculiar,” none the less so iu his topographical nomenclature. 
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fifty-two years before it became the capital of the re¬ 
organized c/iou of Kiao-chi, now reduced by the Wu to 
practically the same limits occupied by the Tonkin of the 
present day. There would be no reason for such defensive 
works, had not Long-blen been at that period the seat of 
government for the T^iao-cHi district. I am not prepared 
to assert that the jurisdiction of the official residing at that 
city extended to the adjoining Tonkinese chuns as well, for 
these appear to have had separate governors, subordinate, 
e{jually with that of the Etiao-chi cHuyx^ to the governor- 
general at Kwang-hsin or P^an-yu. But in view of the 
long connection that the Long-hien district had had with 
the ancient capitals of the region, and that the chYm of 
^iao~chi of which it formed part and parcel now had with 
the name borne by the whole territorial division of Kiao-choUj 
I should imagine that the Long-hicn district-city must have 
enjoyed a certain prestige, if not actual ascendency over 
the sister-towns, and must somehow have been regarded 
nominally as the chief city, and its district as the principal 
district not only of the Kiao-chi ch'un but of the whole 
Tonkinese territory. Its strategical position at the head 
of the delta of the Red River, which made of it, down to 
recent years, the key of Tonkin, and to about four centuries 
ago its principal commercial port,* has no doubt, and in 
a great measure, contributed to heighten that prestige and 
give point to that ascendency, granted that the latter already 
made itself manifest at the period in question. At any 
rate, it is undoubtedly due to the peculiar advantages 
enumerated above tliat Long-blen was singled out among 
all the sister district - cities for protection with defensive 
works; and it is difficult to perceive the full necessity of 
such a step being taken without admitting that Long-blen 
was, at the same time, the seat of government for, at least, 
the chiin of Kiao-chi. 

It was in connection with the building of its bulwarks 
that a coiled dragon is fabled to have been discovered in 

^ “II n’y a guere plus do quatre cents ans que Hanoi a cesse d’etre port 
de mer“ {Sxenrsiotts et Reconnaissances ^ Cochinchine Franoaise, No. 30, p. 166). 
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its neighbourhood, as already stated. From this incident, 
we are told, the city had its name changed into Long^tclen 
(Si Chinese Lung-yuan), the 'Dragon’s stealthy 

approach.’ But its former designation, Long-bien (§| 
in Chinese Lung-pien), must have been also connected with 
some dragon story, for it means, as we have seen, ‘ Dragon’s 
folds,’ or 'Dragon’s coils.* Under this name the district had 
been known since the time of the Han conquest (b.c. Ill), 
when, according to one of the versions given above, it 
became the seat of government for the whole region of 
Kiao-chi. Since a.d. 208, the date at which its chef-lieu was 
girt with protective ramparts, it is mentioned in native 
records both as Long-bien and Long-wien. From a.d. 264 to 
A.D. 533 the administrative residence for the whole chou of 
Kiao-chi stood at Long-bien district-city.^ At the latter date 
a revolt broke out headed by the patriotic Dl-bon, This 
personage took possession of Long-bien, drove out the Chinese 
governor maintained there by the Liang dynasty, and having 
readily become the master of the adjoining districts, he set 
up as king of the country (a.d. 538), which he called iVdwi- 
inet (iS in Chinese Xfan-yiich).^ His reign, however, was 
but of brief duration, and in consequence of reverses he met 
with at the hands of the imperial troops he had to withdraw 
westwards into the hill tracts of the Black Biver, where he 
was carried off by jungle fever in a.d. 548, Thereupon one 
of his valiant generals proclaimed himself king with the title 
of Trleu-Viet-viiang, and having defeated the imperialists 
made Long-bien his residence (a.d. 550).^ Thus, after an 
interval of seven and a half centuries, Tonkin recovered 

its independence from foreign rule, with Long-bien as 
capital. 

A few yeajs later a formidable competitor arose against 
Trieu-Yiet-vuang in the person of Li-p'hot-tu, a relative 
of the former king Li-bon. Civil war broke out, and fortune 
favouring Ll-p‘hot-tu, he suppressed Trieu-Viet-viiang, 

* Des Michels, op. cit., p. 101. 

2 Ibid., pp, 132 and 136. 

2 Ibid,, pp. 143, 144. 
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and set himself up as king (a.d. 569).i From that 
date Lang-blen ceased to be the capital, for the new ruler 
established his residence at P‘hong-ch6u (north-east of 
Son-toi), the ancient metropolis of Van-idng, The Yiet-nam 
kingdom was destined, however, to be short-lived. In 
A.D. 602 the Sui despatched against it an expedition which 
was successful, and Ll-p^hdt-tu made his submission.^ 
Tonkin thus became once more a Chinese possession, being 
known under the old name of Kiao-chou at first, and Kiao~chi 
shortly afterwards.® 

The T‘ang re-established the designation Riao-chou in 
A.D. 619 ; but having reorganized the country in a.d. 679, 
they called it * Protectorate general of An-nan " 
i.e. the protectorate general that was to ‘ pacify the south." 
Thence originated that vague term A imam (this being the 
local pronunciation of the above two characters), which, 
in the course of time, with the extension of Sino-Annamese 
dominions southwards at the expense of Campa, came to be 
applied to what was formerly Chiim territory, while being 
superseded (in 1428) by the term Tonkin (;^ Dong Am, 
Tung-ching, Ttmg-king, etc.) in the region it used to designate 
at first. The seat of government for the protectorate was 
established at Kiao - chou, i.e. the chef - Hen of the Riao 
district.^ Whether this was the old Long-blen city or not 
we are not told, but we may well declare ourselves for the 
affirmative. In a.d. 757 the designation An-nan for the 
protectorate was changed to Chen-nan (in Annamese Tr'on- 
ndm), only to be re-established, however, in 768.^ 

In the interval we hear of a new city being founded, 
which is termed Ld-thdn (jp Chinese Lo-ch^eng). 

Its construction, the native historians tell us, was started 
in A.D. 767, continued in a.d. 791, and completed and 
improved upon in a.d. 808,® from which date the town 

Hi 

* Des Michele, op. cit., pp. 149, 150. 

2 Ibid., ^ 151. 

’ Under Yang-Ti's reig^ (a.d. 605-617). See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 30S. 

* Des Michels, op. cit., p. 158. 

* Ibid., pp. 168 and ifl. 

® Ibid., pp. 169, 173, 176. 
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is usually mentioned under the slightly modified form 
Bai-lCi (:jfc j®, in Chinese T*ai-lo), evidently a contraction 
^ j!iE> Ld-than, * the great city of id/ The 
foundation of this city is wrongly ascribed by some to 
the famous Kau-P‘ien ©f) a,d. 866/ A. fortress 

by the name of id - t/idn was indeed built by this 
Chinese general at the date mentioned, but elsewhere/ 
At the same time a little citadel also called id - thd?i 
had been erected outside of Dai - Id city, close by the 
banks of the T6 - /TAV/, apparently a small branch of the 
Red River detached near the present Ha - noi. Hither, 
we are informed, the seat of government for the Annam 
protectorate was transferred in a.d. 824,® presumably from 
Ddi~ld. This frequency of the term Ld~thdtt^ appKed 
promiscuously to three different places, viz., (1) the city 
of Dai~ld, (2) Kau-Pfien’s fortress, and (3) the citadel 
outside the walls of Dai-Id, generates a good deal of 
confusion, which is made worse confounded when the 
commentators of the ancient annals tell us how the earthen 
mounds rising on the exterior of the four sides of the present 
Ha-noi are likewise called Ld-than* 

We shall try to find our way through all this chaotic 
nomenclature in order to establish the identity of Dhi-ld, 
which is the pivot upon which turns the whole of the 
present inquiry. We have seen that Ddi-ld had been known 
as Ld-fhan scores of years before its less glorious namesakes 
came into existence. Now, we are told in a note of the 
translator that this Ld-thdTt, otherwise Ddi-ld, is the same 
city as is now termed I^e-cho (Resho) or Ha-ndi.® A t the 
same time, we have seen on a former page that the native 
commentators identify the ancient Long-hzen city, whose walls 
were built in a.d. 208, likewise with Ha-noi.® Therefore 


' Ibid., p. 207, a statement refuted at p. 210. 

A‘ \ place indicated, but in which 

distiKt this was to be found wc are not told by the befogging commentators. 

3 Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 180 and 210. 

* Ibid., p. 210. 

i Jtid., p. 173, and note 979, p. 197 of the Notes. 

« Ibid., p. 63. 
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Dax~la must have arisen close to the site of the ancient Long- 
bzen or Long^’Wien ; perhaps on its ruins, as it is possible 
that Long-blen may have been dismantled and partially 
destroyed during the Chinese invasion of a.d. 602, which 
is the last time we hear of its existence.^ We thus obtain 
the equation: Long-bien or Long^wien (a.d. 208—602) — 
La-thdn (a.d. 767-808) = (a.d. 808-866 et seq.). 

Let us see what further proofs can be adduced in support 
of its correctness. 

The native commentators tell us that the Li made Long- 
wlen their capital, changing its name to Thang-long (‘Dragon 
at rest’), a designation which it preserved under the Tron 
and the Now, according to the Abbe Lauuay,^ Li-thai- 

to, the founder of the local Li dynasty, v/ho reigned between 
A.D. 1010 and 1028, had established his capital at Dai-ld, and, 
after having embellished it considerably, he changed, in 
consequence of a dream, its name into Thang~long. This 
capital, that author tells us in a note, is the present-day 
Ha-noi. We learn furthermore that towards 1399 a.d. 
a new capital having been built further to the west with 
the name of T6i~d6 ("^ ^ in Chinese lUi-tu = ‘ Western 
Capital’), Thang-long^ i.e. Ha-noi, became known, by 
contrast, as L6ng-d6 (^ ^ in Chinese Tung-tn ~ ‘ Lastern 
Capital’)."* On or shortly after a.d. 1428, the date of the 
Le^B advent to power, its name was once more changed into 
Dong-hin ^ with exactly the same signification in 

* See ibid., p. 150, where it ie snid that the indigenous king Ll-p*hlt-tu 

whose capital was then at P^hong-chou, had just appointed a governor over 
Long-lien. 

* Ibid., p. 53. 

3 “Histoire de I’Annam,” p. 48. I have to avail myself of this work for 
this later period, although I am aware that it is by no means a standard one, 
for want of a better authority. Des Michels’ valuable translation of the 
Annamese Annals unfortunately stops at a.d. 967, and it is a pity that it was 
not brought down to completion, especially as he would then have "iven us an 
index of all proper usinics with their transcription in native characters, as he 
promised to do at the outset. In inquiries like our present one the toilino- 
investigator is always handicapped in his identification of topon^Tuics by the 

difficulty of getting at the native characters by which thev are represeuted in 
the countries where they occur. 

* Launay, op. cit., p. 89. He seems to ignore, however, the desiouation 

Thang-long w hich the city had home up to that date. ^ 

® Ibid., p. 111. 
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Chinese Tung-ching or Tung-king). Thence the designation 
Tung-king or Tonkin came to be applied to the whole region. 
We are therefore on perfectly solid ground in asserting that 
the present Ha-ndi, the former Dai-ld or Ld-thaTif the 
ancient Long-hlen of a.d. 208, and its still more remote 
though less conspicuous namesake, which constituted the 
chef-lieu of the famed Long-blen district of the Han since 
at least b.c. 110, are practically identical in so far as the 3 ^ 
rose on the same site—perhaps on the ruins of one another— 
each being the historical continuation of its predecessor, and 
all together representing in almost unbroken succession, 
for fulW twenty centuries down to the present daj^ the 
administrative seat for the government of the countr 3 \^ 


^ In coufirmjitiou of this result of my iudependeiit investigations I have since come 
across the following passage by Mr. E. H. Parker (in the China Review^ vol. xx, 
p. 53), where tiie nleutity of Hii-noi with Long-hwn is demonstrated by evidence 
collected on tlie spot. This identity is, however, traced down to a.d. 650 only, 
when Lornj-bxcn bad become the capital of Nam-viet^ the first independent 
kingdom established in Tonkin since the Han conquest. The passage referred to 
runs as follows; — 

“ i\Ir, Dumoutier, of Hanoi, has made tlie interesting discovery that the mins of 
Aau R'ini^s capital or citadel arc still visible in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hanoi. [This must refer to the Zd-thah citadel, which, we have seen, w'as 
not built there by K/xu P‘ie?i^ but elsewhere.] In the month of July last 
Mr. Dumoutier conducted me for the second time over the site, and pointed out 
the debris of bricks and pottery several feet in tliickuess. Referring to the 

nati\e Annamose History Primer, ‘nf* pjj [^R^hai-dbnff-thwJet-iiak'^f 
I find it distinctly stated that the modern Jlajwi is the Taiia city {_T*ai-h-ch*en(^] 
of Kau-P‘ieu, and the still more ancient Xung~p*iciif the first real independent 
capital of itieh-natt, the capital of the Southern Emperor [J’ich-Zj A'ffui-tff], 
who with his successor Chao-gtieh TVatig [^Trlctt- Pict-vHang'^ reigned there for 
thirt) jears. riiirty-two years later [a.d. 602] the country was incorporated 
with the Sui Empire of China, and it w'as during the succeeding dynasty of 
T ang that the great struggle for supremacy between the Chinese and Siamese 
[sic for A'bu-C/mo, i.e. Lau, but not at all, properly, ‘Shan,’ i.e. Siamese] 

races took place, Annam being a mere catspaw. Mr. Dumoutier has prepared 
a history of Kaxi etc. 

From the above passage it appears that the native literati are not uuawatc of 

Hii-noi with the ancient Long-blen, although they make so much 
frtii annotating the old records. As regards the location of Dai-ld^ the 

passage from a historical work is quoted in the Annaraese Annals 


[the seat of government for] both the chihi, 
he 1 nom\* under the Han, and the protectorate of the T‘ 

n the course ot time they fell into ruins, and it is now 


ang were to 
difiicult to 
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SummariziDg now tlie results of tlie above discussioui we 
find that, according" to the most accredited views and the 
evidence to hand, the capital of the chuti (province) of 
JSjiao-chi —if not, indeed, for the whole region of Tonkin as 
understood in our days—stood, during the two and a half 
centuries or so immediately preceding the publication of 
Ptolemy's work, on territory forming part of the Long-hien 
district; and, more precisely, at either— 

(1) Lwa-lou, a city about five miles to the north or north¬ 
east of the present Ha-n6i, which is seemingly identical with 
Lwa-thdn or K6~hcdy the capital of the ancient Ou-lah or 
Ou^ldk {0u~l6) kingdom (».c. 258-208) ; or, 

(2) Long-hien district-city—after a.d. 208 called Long-mot, 
und later on LQ,-th<i)i (a.t). 767) and Llti-lu. (a.d, 808)—rising 
practically on the site of the present Hi7-n6i. 

There is, therefore, no possible doubt that either of the 
two ancient cities just named corresponds to Ptolemy's 
Aganagara, and that the location we have assigned to the 
latter in our tables on the site of Ha-n6i has every chance 
of proving absolutely correct, and in the worst instance 
cannot be out more than some five miles from the position 
indicated. We must remain content with this result, so 
eminently satisfactory, it being' impossible at the present 
stage of our knowledge to push the topographical inquiry 
any further. Investigations conducted locally should very 
soon settle the question as to which of the two neighboui'ing 
cities pointed out must be finally identified with Ptolemy's 
Aganagara. Provisionally we hold for Long-hicn, i.e. Ha-n6i, 
which appears to be the most eligible of the two. 

Passing now from topographical to linguistical considera¬ 
tions, we find that the chances are almost equally divided 
between Lwa-lou and Long-hien. Ltcw-ldii, we have seen, is, 
to all appearance, the same as the erstwhile Lica-thdn or 


recognize their aucicut vestiges/’ It is to be hoped that Sir. Dunioutier’s 
investigatiotts, the results of wliich are so far uukuuwn to rae beyoud M'hat is sot 
forth in the above extract, and the researches of otlier European scholars, will 
finally settle the points of detail that still remain doubtful or obscure iu this 
topograjihical question. 
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K6-lw(i, the ancient conch - shell - shaped city whose high 
towering walls were compared in majesty with the KHm-lun 
mountain, the Olympus of Chinese fiction. This particular 
as to the loftiness of the city walls may have suggested to 
the Indu settlers iu the country the designation Agranagi^ra 
(in Puli Agganagara)y meaning * High City ’ or * High 
Citadel/ which would naturally be adopted by the ruling class 
(of Indu descent, as we have shown), as well as by the 
people, at a period when Induism was in the ascendant and 

Chinese influence was as yet probably nil. 

On the other hand, as regards Long-bleHf it is quite 
possible that its name, absolutely Chinese in character, is 
but the translation ot some older designation of Indu origin 
borne by the city, and likewise connected with the dragon, 
the Sanskrit Naga or Uraga, such as e.g. Ndga-nagara, 
Uraga- uagara, which may have become in the course of 
time contracted by tlie vulgar or by foreigners into 
Aganagara^ whence Ptolemy’s Aganagara. The term JJraga^ 
we have seen, is probably embodied in the toponymic OU'^lak 
applied to the maritime region about Ha-noi in general, and, 
specifically, to the kingdom founded there by the Thuk 
(Asoka ?) dynasty in h.c. 258. Subsequently to the fall of 
the latter the term Xlraga or Ou-lah may have survived in 
connection with Lwd-thdu^ the Thuk capi.tal, and its later 
namesake Lwa-loii ; or else with Long-bieUy the name of the 
particular district where that capital stood, passing thence 
to the Long-bten district-city, in the event of this having 
been made the seat of government by the Han, instead of 
Lud-Ibu. 

Yet another interpretation may be put upon the term 
Aganagara should we feel inclined to derive it from the 
Sanskrit Agranagara or the Pali Agganagara. Both these 
words may be taken to mean also * Chief City/ In this 
sense Aganagara would imply the chef-lieUf the adminis¬ 
trative residence for the cJtUn of Kiao-chi, and perhaps for the 
whole Tonkinese region, in Ptolemy’s time. This, again, 
leads us to either: (1) Livd-Iouy the erstwhile Lic5‘thdn*y or 
(2) Long-hien, the present Ila-noi. 
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ThuSf unl6ss W 0 ascribe to the term Agauagara the meaning 
of ‘ High or Liofty City,^ we find ourselves brought face 
to face, in the arena of philological debate, with the same 
alternatives that confronted us on the field of historical 
controversy. Surely, it is only from a thorough archaeological 
survey of the sites of the two cities in dispute that the 
definite solution of this intricate problem can be expected, it 
being unlikely that the vague and often contradictory 
li^lormation contained in the extant records can throw any 
decisive light on the question. 

In so far as the ancient and somewhat mythical Ltcd-fhah 
is concerned, it should be remarked that, although it mav 
have been destroyed in consequence of the fall of the Thuk 

i*i n.c, 208, its site was not forgotten, nor perhaps 
entirely abandoned. We have seen, in fact, that according 
to one version the Han seat of government was established 
there in b.c. Ill, when the old Thuk capital was perhaps 
rebuilt in the form of a provincial chief-city bearing the 
slightly modified name of Lu'd-lou. As time rolled on and 
the memory of its ancient glory dimmed in the mist of 
centuries, a halo of myth and fable began to grow around 
the historical traditions connected with the ancient city, to 
which each successive generation considerably added. The 
designation of K^un-lun or Olympus-like city was applied 
to it, we are told, by the Chinese of the T^ang period 
(a.d. 618-907).* The story as to the loftiness and spiral 
arrangement of its walls has, no doubt, been sensibly 
magnified and partly invented in after ages. 

In 939 A.D, a pleasant surprise awaited the legendaiy 

city. Ngo-kwien, governor of the choxi or province of vl* 
(established in a.d. 523 on the territory of the ancient 
SAitt-chbu, now Than-hwa ^), having rebelled against Chinese 
rule and set up as king of the whole Tonkinese region, 
established his capital at the ancient Lwa-thah, which 
became henceforth known by the name of 1^6 - /W ( ^ ^ 

* Des Mkliels, op. cit.. p, 12. 

* Ibid., p. 131. 
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in Chinese Ku-lo).^ The Ngo dynasty founded by him 
bad, however, but an ephemeral existence, and came to 
an end in A.D. 965, although the country managed, in 
spite of internal dissensions, to maintain its independence 
from Chinese domination for another four and ^ a half 
centuries. The capital was then removed to Hica-lu in 
Nge-an, and next to Dai-ld or Hd~n6iy now called Thang- 
longy in the first quarter of the eleventh century; and 
never again do we hear of the ancient Lw(t • th(tH or 
Kd-lich coming to the front in Tonkinese history. Future 
investigations will tell whether, in its earlier days, it 
did so under Han rule, thereby winning a permanent 
place in Ptolemaic geograph 5 ^^ Until its claim to such 
a position is established, however, I prefer, as I said, to 
consider its competitor Long-hien, the present-day Ha-noi, 
as the real Aganagara. 

Sinda, a town (No. 115). 

This name evidently represents the Sanskrit Sindhu or 
Sindh y which in Chinese takes the forms Shen-tu 
and Hsin-tu (ia JS! )• Annamese Son-toi (Som-tay), 

although spelled with quite different characters and looking, 
in more than one respect what it is represented to be— 
namely, a modern designation applied collectively to the 
territories of several ancient districts known of yore under 
absolutely dissimilar names, ^—is likely to have, as we shall 


^ Des Michels, op. cit., p. 221. 

- I hnve just learned, although too late iu time to make use of it in these pages, 
that Mr, G. Dumoutier, several years ago, published a monograph on the ancient 

t *t ^ 

Lii'a-than K6-Ucay under the title “Etude historique et archeologique sur 
C6~Loa^ capitnle de I’ancicn royaurae de Ah-L ac (reunion de Tht4c et de 
Van - iu NouveUes Archives des Missions ScxentiJiqucSf t- iii, 1892. 

I draw attention to this work here, as perhaps in it the reader may find the 
elements tor the solution of the question set forth above, 

Son-ioi (UJ in Chinese Shan-hsi) has, in Annamese, the meaning 

ot ‘ M estern Flills’ or ‘Western Ilill-tracts ’; this designation being apparently 
applied to the province it now denotes on account of this being situated at the 
foot of the hills bounding Tonkin on the west. But probably it is, as surmised 
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see, some etymological connection, whether direct or indirect, 
with the term Sindhu and its derivatives, which it strikingly 
resembles in sound. Quite independently, however, of the 
still problematic circumstance as to the name Sdn-t‘6i being 
the modern Sino-Annamese travesty of an ancient local term 
Sindhu, or something to that effect, handed down in a more 
or less corrupted form through many successive generations, 
topographical reasons concur in pointing to Sd?i-tdi or its 
immediate neighbourhood as the most probable site where 
Ptolemy's Sinda must have stood. Hence, although my 
identification of Sinda with Son-toi may still be open to 
criticism from a linguistical point of view—at any rate, 
in so far as the alleged modern term Son-toi is concerned 
—it is almost beyond doubt geographically correct, especially 
if, as I think, Sinda in Ptolemy's time—like Son-toi in our 
own day—designated not only a town, but also the district 
of which it formed the chef-lieu. However it be, these 
topographical indications, coupled with the fact of the 
close similarity in names between the two places, entitle 
Son-toi to be regarded, for practical purposes, as the present 
representative of the ancient Sinda. 

Truly, it may be objected that the rectified position we have 
obtained for Sinda in the tables, while almost coincident in 
latitude with that of Son-toi, which it exceeds by a mere 3', 
is as much as 57' less than the latter in longitude, thus 
falling far away into the valley of the Black River, some¬ 
where to the west of P‘hu-yen Chou ^ jHi). This being, 
however, a rather peculiar location for a thriving commercial 
centre, such as we may well suppose Sinda must have been, 


above, merely a modem travesty of the early name borne by the district. In 
Chinese Son-toi or Shan-hai would mean instead ‘"West of the Hills,* which 
is topographically untrue. The chef-Uen is likewise called Son-tui. The 
present province embraces the territories once belonging to the ancient districts 
of Chou-vTen, P*htiak-I6k Fu-ln), and Van-liiiuj of the primordial 

Van-l&ng kingdom ; to the districts of Chdtt-viex and Mc-lm of the Han period; 
to the ehiin or province of Ton-ch^iiang (Ilsin-ch'ang) of the Tsin (constituted 
A.D. 271); and to the ehon of P^hong, or Phoxg-thoa of the T*ang, formed 
A,D. 679. (Sec Dc‘ 3 Michels, op. cit., pp. 2, 8, 49, 57, 103, 106, 160, and 232.) 
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it will be far more expedient not to lay too much stress on 
the result obtained in longitude, and to assume for that 
town a position somewhat more to the east and out of the 
wilds than that. By a glance at a modern map it will be 
noticed that at a short distance to the north-west of Son-toi 
a most interesting geographical phenomenon occurs, for here 
both the Black and the Clear Rivers join the Red River 
within almost a stone’s throw of each other, forming, as it 
were, a common confluence, which has, indeed, ever been 
considered as such by the natives, it being usually referred 
to in the Chinese records of this region as the San-ch^i-chiang 
(H iljt H) or ‘ confluent of the three rivers,’ and employed 
as an alternative term for Sdn-tdi.^ The strategical as well 
as commercial importance of this multiple junction of water¬ 
ways, tapping the valleys of three conspicuous streams, is too 
evident to need demonstration, and must have attracted 
attention since the earliest da 3 ’'s. That such was the case 
is proved by the fact of the ancient kingdom of Vrin-"/d?ig 
having been established just about this spot. It was on the 
northern bank of the main river that its capital P^hong-choii 
stood, and precisely" on the territories of the present Ldm-ddu 


(fiw Chinese Lin~Vau) ^ and Vvi-thang districts, whose 

chef'lxcuz lie within short distances respectively, to the 
north-west and the tiorth of Son-toi city. The circuits of 
Bdkh-huk (in Chinese Pai-katx or Pe-ho)^ at the 
confluent of the Clear River with the main stream, and 
Sou ~vz (lU g in Chinese Skau-wei)^ near the junction of 
the Black River with the latter, are pointed out as the most 
probable sites ; ^ hence we may limit the position of the 
ancient P^houg-chon between the tw'o confluents. 

Thus the territory in question became the scene of the 


' See Deveria’s “ Fnmtiere Sino-Auiiamitc,” pp. 63-54. 

Evidently uanied^ as we have already observed, from the Nnm^Tau or Dau 
(lied) River, whose name is sometimes written with the character instead of 
Loui-drtu, I notice, is now' usually spelled gg Vom-thaH; but for 
the old foiin gh see Deveria (np. cit., p. 54), who is, I believe, correct. 

3 Des :\Iichels, op. dt., p. 2. 
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earliest events mentioned in Annamese history, and seems 
to have been also one of the first seats of Indii power and 
civilization in Tonkin, for the place-names P‘hong (^, in 
Chinese Feng, Fting, etc. == Bahga or Vanga ?) and Van- 
lang in Chinese Wen-lang =z Banrdhg, Vanrang, 

Vanaranga ?) ^ look much like being of Indu origin. The 
Annamese annalists, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
their later masters, the Chinese, do, of course, endeavour, 
with a supreme pride as well as delight, to trace the ancestry 
of their ancient kings to the fabulous Chinese emperor S/ien- 
nung, otherwise Yen~ti, the ‘ Fiery God,’ said to have ruled 
between b.c. 2838 and 2698 ^ but the leofendarv accounts 

must naturally be taken cum grano and we 

are presumably within reasonable bounds of historical truth 
if we place the foundation of the Van-lang kingdom at a much 
less remote date, say in the fourth or fifth century before 
the Christian era, or only a couple of hundred years before the 
invasion of king Thuk-P*han (Asoka-vardhana ?) took place. 
This result is to some extent borne out by the native annals 
themselves. According to the latter, in fact, there were 
eighteen kings of Van-lang, the length of whose reigns is 
not given. Reckoning back from the last ruler, dethroned 
in B.c. 258 by King Thuk, for the full number of eighteen 
reigns as indicated by the annals, and at the rate of twenty 
years a reign, a very reasonable average, we get to b.c. 618, 
say to the end of the seventh century b.c., which would thus 
prove to be the remotest date to which the foundation of 
the Van-lang kingdom could be ostensibly shifted back. 

* This name should be compared also with that of P^hamang —said to be 
a contraction of PdndHran^a — in Lower Cochin-China. The Cantonese 
pronunciation, Min-long ^ of the characters with which it is spelled, suggests 
also a probable Jorm Manrang or Men-rang ; but it is little likely that the 
Men or Km-Men are implied. Dumoutier, in the usual reckless style adopted 

by our Sinologists of interpreting Indo-Chinese toponymies transcribed in Chinese 
cuaraoters after the sense that the characters themselves have in the Chinese 
tongue, takes Van-ldttg (in Chinese Wen-lang) be the name of a tribe which 
he thus translates as the ‘ Savants* (see Chinn Review^ vol. xix, p. 150). It is 
indeed, high time that our Sinologists should give up this absurd, useless, and 
utterly imjustifiable system of dealing with the foreign place-names occurring 
in Chinese records, ® 
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But as next to nothing is told us of the exploits of these 
eighteen rulers, history being silent even .as to the individual 
names they bore, and simply referring to them as the Hung- 
tuang, i,e. kings of the Sung dynasty, after the title of its 
founder, we may well reduce the number of them to a mere 
few without fear of being very far wrong, and thus we obtain 
fourth or filth century b.c. as about the extreme chrono* 
logical limit to which the origin of the Van-lang kingdom 
can be logically assigned. Such being the case, this prim¬ 
ordial Tonkinese kingdom would prove approximately coeval 
in its rise to other realms founded elsewhere in Indo-China 
by adventurers from Northern India, and there seems thus to 
be nothing extraordinary in our assumption, which we trust 
will one day find confirmation in fact, of its having had 
a similar origin. 

Meanwhile it will be admitted, I hope, that the connection 
I have pointed out between the toponymic Sinda recorded 
by Ptolemy, and a Indu term Sindhu or something similar, 
is unmistakeable. It cannot fail to occur to one as quite 
possible that the district we have just described, being so 
rich in fluvial waterways, may have received from the early 
Indii settlers the name of Sindhu^ which, it is well known, 
means generically a * river,^ and its native inhabitants the 
name Sindkus or SaindhavaSt because of their dwelling in an 
eminently fluviatile region. Similarly, the chief city or 
commercial centi’e of the district—for something of the kind 
must have existed—may have become known as the town 
of Sindhu or Sindhy either from the district itself or from 
its being situated, as very probably was the case, on the 
banks of the main river and close by the Sindhn-mmgfima^ 
as the San-ch*i-chiang of Chinese writers of a later period 
would then be called. 

Against the objection that would naturally be raised as to 
no mention occurring in the native annals concerning the 
period in question of any district or settlement bearing 
a name similar or even slightly approaching in sound to 
Sindhu or Sindh^ I shall oppose the demonstration that some 
well-defined trace existed within the very territory of the 
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present Son-toi, of some such term, handed down to us in 
the form of a tribal name which, whether derived from it 
or not, is with it undoubtedly connected. 

We are, in fact, told in the native accounts of the ancient 
Van-lang kingdom, that the latter was founded by a prince 
Lhh^long} of Dragon {Ndga, Uraga, or Ldk) descent on his 
mother’s side, who, as the legend has it, often appeared to 
his courtiers in the form of a dragon coiled up on the throne. 
This extraordinary personage wedded a girl of celestial, or 
divine, lineage (from Sun or Fire, identified here with the 
(^hinese Fire-god and Emperor Yen-ti) bearing the name of 
Oii-ki (= Aggit the Pali word for ‘fire’ ?), and had a hundred 
children by her, of whom fifty were bo 3 ’'s and the other half 
girls. When these had sufficiently grown up in age, the 
prince said to his bride: “I am of Dragon {NCiga, Uraga) 
descent, and thou art offspring of the Celestials. Water and 
Fire, being elements antagonistic to each other, cannot long 
dwell together,” and forthwith he intimated that they should 
part, after having divided the children of either sex equally 
amongst them, each of the parents taking one half. This was 
agreed to by the mother, but before the separation took place 
their eldest male child was appointed to rule, hy common 
consent, over the country that was the scene of these events, 
with the title of JSung-vuang (^), i.e. King Hung. 
It was this potentate who founded, according to the legends, 
the Van-ldng kingdom with capital at P‘hong-ch6u, on the 
bank of the Ked River opposite to that of Scin-tdi. Princess 


* LgC’lmf/ quan of Des Michels (op. cit., j). 1) and others. But here qudn 
{kwon) is merely the Chinese chtln = ‘prince’; hence Luk~lonq kwon 

means Prince L7ik~long. In this name long is the Sino-Annamese term for 
‘ dragon ’ ; irhile iMk (m. Chinese, lo), although having a different meaning, 

is very likely a corrupt rendering of its Indian synonyms JYdga or XJraga. 
The aoove name means, therefore, Naga Prince, or Prince Dragon. Des Michels 
informs us (ibid., p. 6, notes) that according to the legend this prince, being 
of dragon race on his mother’s side, took pleasure dwelling iu the bosom of the 
waters- This is, of course, a fiction allusive to the amphibious character of 
the people of the delta inhabiting a country still subject to tidal influence, and 
having no doubt acquired proficiency in boatmauship, whereby they were likened 
unto serpents and called Nagas or Uragas {LTtk^ or Ou-lak), tlieir country being 
termed the country of LTik, and their fields the fields of LSk {vide supra^ p. 321). 
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Ou-ki, his mother, returned with one half of her offspring 
to the region of Mount Sd~vl —situated to the south-west 
of Son-toi close by the Black River, and not far from its 
junction with the main stream—apparently her original 
home; while Prince Lak-long with the other half of the 
children, minus the newly crowned king Hung, proceeded 
to the alluvial plains of the delta, the region of waters or 
Naga country, as the legend says, where he settled.^ Some 
accounts represent him as having taken up his abode at the 
bottom of the sea, the mythical sojourn of the Nagas ; but 
this is, of course, merely an allegorical allusion to the mode 
of life of the people of the delta, spent for the most part 
afloat and, as it were, amidst the waters, owing to the 
periodical inundations, tidal and otherwise, to which the 
country was subject. 

Endeavouring to read through the above legend by 
divesting it of all the mythical finery in which Oriental 
imagination has wrapped it up, we find that the sense it is 
intended to convey is very probably as follows:—^The 
country of Tonkin was in its earliest days inhabited by two 
populations distinct in habits and mode of life, at least, 
although probably issued from a common original Mon- 
Annam stock, to wit: (1) a people of the plains, identified 
with the element of Water and ascribed a Naga descent, 
either because of their dwelling on the border of streams 
and on that part of the delta subject to periodical inundations, 
or of their being addicted to serpent-worship; perhaps for 
both reasons at the same time ; (2) a people of mountaineers, 
living in the hill-tracts on the west, about the celebrated 
Mount and identified with the element of Fire 

or because of their worshipping this element, 

especially in its celestial form of thunderbolt and genius 
of the mountains (volcanoes), a cult of which traces still 

It sliouK} be understood that the version I have followed here is iu' the main 
that contained in the above-quoted Siamese translation of the Vlet-mm .sh-ku 
the account ^iveu in the annals translated by Des Michels (pp. 2, 3) being ton 

brief, and the one presented by the Abbe Launay (p)>. 8, 9) too garbled, to be 
of much use. 
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survive in that region,^ and of their probably being inetal- 
woiicers like most hill tribes of C^hleng race now in Indo* 
China. Each of the two peoples had their own chief, both 
coming in the course of time nominally under the supreme 
authority of a king, said to be descended from an intermixture 
of the two races, but being more likely the scion of some 
adventurer who had come from India, and had united the two 
heterogeneous populations of the country under the same 
sceptre, thus founding the first simulacrum of a kingdom 
among peoples who were not at all by instinct kingdom- 
founders, but accustomed to independent tribal organization. 
The fact of the district where the capital stood being, like 
the whole kingdom itself, called Van-lang, shows that the 
de facto jurisdiction of the new ruler did not probably 
extend much beyond the limits of that very district, while 


* At Mount of wliieli worship Dumoutier speaks iu the folIowin«»-terms 

(see China Review^ vol. xLx, p. 105):—“Every tliree years, people say, in those 
parts the neighbours of j\luunt Bii-vj are in the habit of offering to the genius of 
I'an-A'^ien [another name for the mountain ; see note oti next page] axes of bronze 
and stone ; the hwjen [distric t] of Bat-bat supplies the stone-axes, and the 
huyen of Thon^-thicn those of hrnuze. The offering is made iu tlic forest 
temple: the genius comes to fetch these axes, whicli he uses for knocking mortals 
on the head cluring storms. From tlie cloudy peaks of Tan-Vien, say the natives, 
amid fla-shes of lightniug, ho hurls shafts of bronze and stone indiscriminately : 
these shafts bury themselves deeply in the ground, but each thunderclai) makes 
them jump up again, and they are found soon afterwards on the surface of 
the grouud, wheuce they are carefully collected, for they constitute a valuable 
talisman against thunderbolts.” From a Siamese MS. in my possession I learn 
that a similar worsliip was, and probably is still, practised in Yunnan, as the 


following extract I translate will show:—“The lio-luany [i.c. the Great Ho or 
Yiiniiancse] dwell in a city at the head of the KUny-Se Lake [the Great 
i.e. lake of Yiinnau Fu], near wdiith there is a high mountain. Tliey practise 
the worship of genii. This they perform by placing a copper axe with offerings 
of food higli up on the inounfaia slope; then they withdraw to wait at a data 
[resting .shed] below. Socui flic genius displays a Hash of light like a rainbow 
descending upon the offerings. An interval of obscurity follows, during wliich 
the spirit devours the eatables. \Vlicn his repast is over the luminous streak 
reappears, and then the obi a tors go up for the tray loft empty of its contents, 
which they take back ivith them. It is said that the Miinng T%im-\cang-fa-hCieny 
in the IIo country, was at an early period the Milang iiucl^Th'ai [tributary to 
the Then or celestial spirits], where the copper axes were made which are offered 
[literally, brouglit as tribute] to Balarunia.” AVe see from this extract that the 
early Indu immigrants identified the Indo-Chinese genius of tlie mountains and 
thunder with Balarama or Rama with the axe, the axe meaning the thunderbolt. 
Since that period he has ever been looked upon in this character by Indo-Chinese 
populations. The Siamese call him more often Uaynamira, 
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the people of the delta and those of the mountains each 
continued, as will be seen directly, under their own particular 
chiefs. It is, in short, the same state of affairs that we 
meet with in ancient Kamboja: the lords, there styled 
kings, of Fire and AVater^ of the early populations, now 


» Sdach‘P*hr6ng or * Fire-King-,* and Sdach-Tok (from Skt. udaka = ‘water’) 
or * Water-King,’ said to be still found among the Jarai aud Tampuan tribes on 
the eastern frontier of Kamboja. For a brief account of them and their mode 
of life see Excursions et Reconnaissances^ No. 16, pp. 172, 1/3, According 
to the Annamese, there would seem to have existed Fire aud Water Kings— 
Biia-lxia Jw and Bua-nnak ^ , as they style them—also in Campa. 

It would be well to ascertain whether those of the neighbouring Jarai and other 
frontier tribes are meant, or local ones. Marini (“ Delle Missioni,” etc., Boma, 
1663, p. 33) states that part of the territory of the Bumoi (by which he 
evidently means the country of the Kha tribes called MZi^ by the 

Annamese and sometimes Khu~Mq\ by the Lau) acknowledged the authority of 
Fire and Water Kings {“ . . . certi popoli che babitano uelle- 

montagne piii alpestre, e che vbbidiscono a due Kegoli, che cola chiamano ' 
Re deir acqua I’vno, e Bd del fuoco I’altro . . . ”)- Tosi (“Dell* India 

Orientate,” Roma, 1669, pp. 165 and 208), a few years afterwards, repeats the 
same statement with further particulars, and more correctly terms those tribes 
Kcmoi^ which spelling proves that the KhTi~M6i are really the people implied- 
His description runs: “ . . . incominciamo dalla parte pih lontana verso 

I’onente [i.e. from the westernmost part of Tonkin], cio^ dalle montagne 
de’ Kenioi . . . Begnano in quei monti, che per lungo trntto etendono 
i loro aspri, e seluosi gioghi due Regoli, vno, che si chiama Re del fuoco, I’altro, 
che si noma Re dell’ acqua, a’ quali rendono vbbidienza tru gli altri montanari 
i popoli Kemoi, huomini, che banno pih del seluatico, cbe dell’ humano, e che 
resi dall’ asprezza di ouei luoghi inaccessibili securi, non riconoscono la souranita. 
del Re del Tunchino, oenche sotto la sua giurisditione compresi sieno ” (p. 408). 
As in December, 1646, when proceeding overland from Wieng-Chan to NgG-au, 
the I’iedmontese Padre Lena crossed, according to Marini (op. cit., p. o38) the 
liumoi (i.e. Kemoi or Kka-3Iqi) Mountains, it follows unmistakeably that 
the latter were the range forming the separation between Lau and Tonkinese 
(or Annamese) territories, and that the trioes settled on its slopes had probably 
Fire and Water Chiefs of their own, as distinct from those of Campa and 
Kamboja. 

It occurs fiLrthevmore to me that the puzzling terms—hitherto unexplained— 
;K , ITwo~s?ie, and Shuei^s/te^ the latter of which is said to 

refer to Lam-ap (Campa), and especially to its ancient southern capital C^hd~bdn^ 
C^hii-iang^ or Bal-Ang'vve (cf. China Review^ vol. xx, p. 203, where ‘Quinhon’ 
is given, which is practically the same), mean ‘ Fire’ and ‘Water,’ She^ (7*Aa, 
or Cheh * respectively, and therefore allude either to the above Khd-Mqi or 
to tribes of the same race settled on the hill-tracts of Low'er Campa subject to 
biro and Water potentates. Similarly, the terras—likewise so far unexplained— 

>K 1ft H, Hwo-Chtn-la (sometimes called iw-, i.e. 'Dry-land’ or 

‘ Highland,’ - Chhi-la), and ^ SJnvci‘Chm-la, said to refer to the two 


' Vide pp. 128-132 aud 272, ante. 
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relegated to the hill-tracts on the east of that realm, both 
acknowledging the nominal rule of the monarch s of 
Kamboja, alleged to be descended from the union of the 
hill tribes with women of IVaga race, but in reality owing 
their origin to adventurers from India. These coincidences 
in the early legends of the two countries tend to show that 
their primitive populations belonged to the same racial stock 
and were subject to similar influences, passing through 
analogous phases of social development. 

Towards the fall of the Van-lang kingdom, i.e, about 
300 B.C., we hear that one of its last rulers of the Hung 
dynasty had a beautiful daughter by the name of MX-n^autj, 
whose hand was sued for by three different parties, these 
being the king of Thxik (evidently in Southern Yunnan) and 
the two chiefs of, respectively, the mountain and the riverine 
or maritime tribes. After much hesitation the princess was 
ultimately conceded in marriage to the chief of the hillmen, 
who led his prize to his residence on the Bd-vi mountain. 
This unexpected denouement aroused the indignation of the 
other two suitors. The king of Thuk, on his part, enjoined 
his son and grandson to destroy the Yan - lang kingdom 
as soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself. His 
threat became an accomplished fact under his grandson, 
Thuk - P‘han, in B.c. 258, as already explained. But 
the chief of the people of the plains took immediate 


States into which Kamboja became split up iu or shortly after a.d. 707 (see 
Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 483), evidently mean respectively * Fire’ and ‘ Water’ 
Kamboja, and thus throw a novel sidelight into ancient Kambojan aud, indeed. 
Indo-Chinese history in general, showing that the authority of Fire and Water 
Kings was at that period by no means restricted, and mostly uomiaal as at the 
present day. As Hwo^Chm-la^ or ‘ Fire Kamboja,’ included, according to the 
Chinese authors themselves, the ** northern and mountainous region,” and Shtcft^ 
Chen-la, or * Water-Kamboja,’ the “southern half of the country, bounded by 
the sea and studded with lakes ” (ibid., cit.), it will be seen that the portion 
of the population ruled over by the Fire Kang corresponded to the mountaineers, 
while that subject to the Water King consisted of the inhabitants of the plaius 
and of the delta, living in a water-covered region, and therefore likened uuto 
Nd^aSf exactly as we have shown was the case in ancient Tonkin. Iu the face 
of this evidence one must feel iiicHued to admit that these Fire and Water Chiefs 
were real personages and not myths, as we shall see directly it has been suggested, 
at least in respect of Tonkin. Behind them there must have been tribes of 
flesh and bone, and not mere phantoms. 
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action against his successful competitor, and a long series 
of wars thus ensued between the dwellers of the plains 
and the hillmen, in which the latter ultimately came out 
victorious. 

In Annamese tradition the chief of the mountaineers is 
called Son-tinf and that of the people of the delta ThioX-tin—r 
literally ‘ Genius of the Mountains * and ‘ Genius of the 
Waters.* ^ They undoubtedly are, however, the mythical 
impersonation of two contending tribes of the mountains 
and plains, and in such light they are regarded by many 
a native chronicler and a Western commentator.* 

Now, it is with the Son-tin or hillmen that we are 
concerned. The residence of their chief was, as we have 
seen, on the Bd-vi mountain, which has in consequence 
become so famous in Annamese legend.* The tribe must 


* In native characters lU (in Chinese Shan - eking) and 7jC 


(in Chinese Shivei-chxng). Tin or eking means ‘essence,* ‘spirit.* Hence, 
Son-tin or Shan-ehing = ‘ Spirit of Mountain,’ and Thxvi-tin or Shwei-ching — 
* Spirit of AVatcr.* 1 may here incidentally point out the etymological connection, 

far overlooked, I think, between the Sanskrit and Chinese words for ‘ water * = 

/ 

sktvei, thioiy skid, and toga. 


^ So in the Vfet-ndm Sii-kiy for instance. The Abbe Launay (“ Histoire de 
I’Annara,” p. 12), Romanet du CaUlaud (“Notice sur le Tong-king”), and 
others, positively take them to be tribes, and I think they are right, the terms 

(SoM-rin and Thwi-tin being rather curious designations to apply to a single 
person, while there is nothing strange or improbable as to a conflict having 
actually ensued between the tribes of the plains and the hillmen. Hence I cannot 

at all agree with Mr. Dnmoutier’s view (see next note) that Son-tin and Tkwr-tin 
belong entirely to the dominion of poetical myth. Fire and Water Chiefs, we have 
seen, are an old Indo-Chinese institution. 


^ Jia-viy ^ ^ so written in Annamese, means ‘ Three tiers,’ or layers, 

owing to its being said to present a three-storied appearance. It is also called 
Tan 

-ivteti, 



(in Chinese San-giian), or ‘ parasol-round.’ In connection 

with it and the Son-tin legend the following extract from Mr. Dumoutier’s 
l^tper on “The Black River of Upper Touquin and Mount Ba-Vi” (see China 
Jttview, vol. xix, p. 165) should prove of interestMount Ba-Vi has an 
< c'ation of about 4,000 feet; its jagged profile is distinguishable in clear 
1 parts of the delta. Ba-Vi is a popular name, which means 

leaks [r* see above^, but its poetical name is Tan-Vien (parasol-round). 
. ■ ^ regard this mountain with a timorous veneration, and connect 

1 h all sorts of marvellous legends ; they hold it sacred, and say that its 
I 1 ^ dwelling of one of the powerful genii, who is able to launch 
luiK erbolts^ upon the plain. There are historical traditions touching the very 
earnest beginnings of the Annamese nation connected with Ba-Vi. These 
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have accordingly extended along the hills skirting the right 
bank of the Black River, their chief settlement or trading 
centre being probably situated near the present Son-toi 
district city, on the edge of the main stream (Red River), 
and at the foot of the extreme spurs of Mount Ba-vl. This 


trficlitious take the form of j^raceful lo^end?, some of which are very curious. 
The oldest is iu reference to the difference between the two genii, the one of 
the mountains [i.e. and the one of the waters [i.e. Thwi^tin]. Both 

were rivals for the hand of a young princess [that is, of the T’'a 7 i-idn^ 

kingdom], but the iiist secured it, ami took his wife to the toj) <tf Mount Ba-Vi. 
Enraged at his discomfiture, the genius of the water declared war against the 
genius of the nioimtains ; he raised typhoocs and let loose aquatic monsters to attack 
Mount Ba-Vi. There was a terrible struggle, in which tiie genius of the waters 
was beaten, and had to retreat; but he returned to the charge every year, and so, 
when the Auunmese observe the Red River, Black River, Clear River, and the 
Song Day leaving their beds, mixing their waters with the plain, and inundating 
the foot of Mount Ba-Vi, they say : ‘ There go the two genii again quarrelling for 
the woman.* The genius of Tan - Vicn does not allow the privacy of his retreat to 
be violated, and therefore it is difficult to persuade the Annamese to ascend the 
mountain : they say that he shows himself to mortals, when it is fine weather, in 
the shape of a cloud which clings to the upper part of the chief peak. There 
are three temples on the mountain, dedicated to him, and representing the three 
separate peaks, and also the three ‘ layers ’ of the mountain, which, according to 
the Annamese, have each a different colour : the last layer, which is the dwelling 
of the god, is red ; and it may be observed that the summit of Mount Ba-Vi 
does soDietiines appear so to the people in the plain, wlien it is Jit up by the rays 
of the setting sun. The topmost temple is. in the second stage of tlie mountain, 
in the midst of the virgin forest, in a situation unequalled for savage grandeur ; 
when this temple needs repairs, tlie genius takes the carpenters out of the villages, 
and carries them to tlm temple, and tliese personages return home in the same 
way without being conscious of the work they have done.” For otlier stories 
toM of the genius of Mount Ba-vI and his habits, see Landes’ “ Contes et 
l^gendes Anuamites,” iu KxcM'sions et Recbtuiai^mnces, Xo. 20, pp. 311-313. 
Of course, mauy legends have growu up about this famous mouutuin, and the 

struggle between the Son-ti7i and ThwX-lm may have been, like tlie Trojan war 

in the old Western world, clad in the vesture of poetical fiction, iu order to 
make it more marvellous and attractive 1 (j the Oriental mind. AH these 
surviving relics and epic traditions of bygone ages, so redolent of interest to 
the folklorist and historian, and so glowing with local colour, will soon be, 
however, a thing of the past, for tlieir doom has been decreed. A scheme has 
been set afoot, and probably has by this time already been carried out, “of 
erecting on the highc.st peak of Ba-Vi a statue of St. Michael, striking down 
the devil in the form of a dragon, and of turning the mountain into .an object of 
religious pilgrimage” {China Review y art. rit., p. 16fi). Mr. Duiiioutier signified 
his approval of this splendid idea, only objecting that the allegoiy ot the sjiirit 
of evil in the form of a dragon being ill-chosen for a country where that bca»t is 
the emblem of wisdom, virtue, military valour, and nohilitv of birtli, it wouKl 
have been better to replace it by a tiger, wiiich is there einblematii' ot evH and 
the incarnation of the unspeakable One, So, let us by all ineans have St, Michael 
with the tiger on the top of ilouut Ba-Vi, symbol ot the triunijih ot righteousness 
as understood iu our present utilitarian age ! There will then be some hope, lor 
Mark Tw'ain*s humorous scheme of erecting a statue to Ada in, of meeting in its 
turn with its realization, through the instrumentality ot some zealous mi.'^sioiiary, 
le ton of some conspicuous peak of the K*un-lun or the Iliiiiiilnya I 


on the top 
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territory is wliat must Have constituted at first tlie dotniniou 
and stronghold of the Son-tin. But in the course of tirao 
these people may have pushed on along the hill-range 
bounding on the south the delta of the Red River as far 
as the sea-coast just above Tbaii-hwa. This seems the more 
likely from the fact of the Son-tin having been, as we are 
told, victorious over the ThwI-ttn, part of whose country 
they may have annexed, at least that portion Ij'iiig at the 
foot of the hill-slopes. If they have at all reached the 
littoral of the Gulf it must have been at the point where the 
southern branch of the Red River detached at Son-toi, and, 
called the Dai or Song-Daiy has its outlet (TTwa-Dae), which 
lies just at the extreme of the hill-spurs bounding the delta 
on the south. It is on the section of the coast comprised 
between the ITua-Dai and the Kiia Bd-I6t or Rd-/d/, the 
present principal mouth of the Red River, that we felt inclined 
in a preceding paragraph (p. 251) to locate the Senderfuldt 
of the Arabs—the place which, as we have observed, may 
have been regarded by ancient navigators as the shipping 
port for Sinda. We have pointed out in that connection 
that in some of the maps accompanying early editions or 
translations of Ptolemy’s geography, among which that of 
Nicholaus de Don is (a..d. 1482), Sinda is actually marked 
on the sea-shore just about the spot referred to; and, 
Ptolemy’s Indoi, wliose name is here spelled Sindiy are- 
located to the west of it, that is, on the hill-tracts forming 
part of Son-tin territory. This transposition, if not caused 
by oversight, may be due to the fact of the Daiy Song^Dai, 
or Son-toi branch of the Red River having been regarded 
and become known us the Sinda or Son-tin River, and its- 
outlet as tlie shipping port for Sinda or Son-tin territory; 
Sinda, the chief settlement, lying, as it seems more probable, 
at the point of embranchment, or slightly further up towards 
the Sindhu-aamgama or confluent of the three rivers, in the 
neighbourhood of the present Sdn-toi.' 


It may also bo observed that the southern portion of the present Thaii-hwa 
13 ric was known until quite recently under the name of Sou-thai or Son-ihai 
irony and is so marked in Taberd’s map (“ Tabula Geographica Imperii Anamitici,” 
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I have scarcely any doubt that Ptolemy’s Sinda and Indoi 
are connected with the Son-iifi tribes and their principal 
settlement in the neig^hbourhood of the present Son - toi 
and Mount Ba-vl. The term Indoi is almost certainly 
a clerical error for Sindoi, as appears from the form Sindi 
adopted by Nicholaus de Ponis and others. Its resemblance 
to the term Son^tih is, it must be admitted, very striking i but 
still more so is that of Sindoi with Sdn-tdiy although, perhaps, 
this is .merely an accidental coincidence, the topouymic 
Sdn~tdi being in appearance modern. Nevertheless, it would 
be worth while to enquire whether, as vve have suggested with 
some reason, Son-idi is an adaptation, in Siuo-Annaraese garb, 
of an old indigenous term like SitidhUf Sitid/iavaf etc., that 
survived, in a more or less modified form, in local tradition 
down to a few centuries ago. The same remark applies to 
the tribal name Son-ti/i^ which, as we have explained, looks 
rather queer to be of Annamese origin, is, in fact, 

the indigenous Annamese term for * mountain,' and not 
which is the local, and perhaps old, pronunciation' of the 
Chinese Oi , s/ian. Now, at the dawn of the third century b.c,, 
the epoch of the Son-tin wars, Chinese influence in Tonkin was 
as yet practically nil. Hence we see at once that Son-tin 
cannot be aught else but the Sino-Annamese travesty, at a later 
period, of a local tribal name or toponymic such as handed 
down to us by Ptolemy under the forms Sinda and Indoi or 
Sindoi, derived, in all probability, from the terms Sind/ttf, 
Stndhava, applied by the early Indu settlers either to the 
population they found in occupation of the territory about 
the Stnd/m-isanigamaj the confluence of the three rivers, or 
to the place of meeting itself of the three streams. From 
the fact of this people living in a hilly country and hearing 
the traditional name of Sind/nts or Sind/iavas, the Chinese 
who centuries afterwards came to rule supreme in Tonkin, 
must have thought it a clever feat to Sinicize that term into 

A.D. 1838). Of course, this name is spelled in a diiiereiit way t'roin 

that of Son-toif and is ostensibly modern ; still, It is worthy to note the curious 
coincidence of the presence of such toponymies as Sv/i-toi, Son-^nortt, 

Sonp-DSi, in the very region where Ptolemy located bis Sinda uud Sindoi. 
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S6n~tiny the probable pronunciation at the period of the two 
characters that represent it, thus making it convey at the 
same time the meaning of * mountaineers,* tolerably well 
consistent with the topography of the country that formed 
their habitat, although in rather striking opposition to the 
Indn terms, which mean a river-people. But, as instanced 
by many Chinese transcripts of foreign place-names we have 
explained in the course of the present inquiry, the early 
Chinese colonists never bothered themselves as to what such 
names meant, their only preoccupation being of rendering 
them as nearly as possible phonetically by such particular 
characters as would convey some definite meaning, no matter 
however odd, to their countrymen. As regards the term 
Thwi-tirtf it was, no doubt, invented so as to make j^endant 
with the other, for we have seen that the real name of the 
people of the delta or their country was Ou-lak or Uraga^ 
probably exemplified in Ptolemy*s Aganagara, their principal 
settlement—as the name of their ancient rivals the Son-iih 
or Stfidhus is embodied in Sinda, undoubtedly their chief city 
or trading mart, practically corresponding, it wdll now be 
evident, to the present Son-tot (So’ii-tay). 


The Indoi (No. 2'2o). 

The original location of this people at and about Sinda, or 
Sdn-toi, and their probable subsequent expansion towards 
the sea-coast, along the hill-range bounding on the south 
the Red River Delta, having been fully discussed in the 
foregoing paragraph, it remains now to add but a few 

considerations, chiefly of a linguistic and ethnological 
cnnrftctGr* 

Ihe name Indoi applied to them b 3 ’^ Ptolemj^ is, we have 
®^oo^^ted, a probably" taulty transcript of Sindoi or, as some 
among his translators and commentators put it, Sindi. To 
this view we adhere, although porfectl}'’ aware that a tribe 
bearing a very similar name to Indoi is still found on the 
Kamboja-Annam watershed—much further south, it is true, 
but wliich may have occupied at the period in question part 
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of the Tonkinese hill-tracts referred to, being subsequently 
driven off thence by other peoples advancing from the north. 
The tribe to which we allude is that of the Inihi^ or Indt — 
so far, I believe, unheard of b)’’ our ethnologists — and 
forms a branch of the Ta-6i (not Ta~hoi as I see generallj'^ 
written*) inhabiting the hilly country of the Attapii district, 
the Aitopeu of French books and maps. The possible fact 
of this tribe still dwelling on Tonkinese territory in Ptolemy's 
time can in no wise upset our conclusions, but would, on the 
contrary, furnish us one more plausible argument wherewith 
to account for the origin of the term Smdhu and its derivatives 
in that region. For, being granted that Inill was the 
original and local tribal name of its primitive inhabitants, 
the early Indii immigrants and civilizers would, upon 
learning it, be led to change it into Sindhu^ and apply 
therefrom the designation SimOm or Suulk to the country. 
From these modified terms, and not from their prototype 
Indh Ptolemv's Sinda and Indoi, or Sindoi, as well as the 
Sino-Annamese form 86n-tiTi, could onl}^ have been derived, 
it being quite certain that Indu influence bad been exerted 
in the country long before Ptolemy’s time. At best the 
reading Indoi, if correct, would prove that in our author s 
day the original term Indi was still current, along with the 
Tnduized forms that ultimately superseded and outlived it. 
Put perhaps it will be well lor the present not to lay too 


‘ I dedicate tliis seasonable remark to all aud tlmy aru le^riyu— wIm> 

write Nam-liou or Nam-Uu instead of Nam U, IloH-thcu <*r Hu-then instead 
of U-tken, and so fortli, thus ini-reasin- the already eoiisiderable list of 
mirecog’uizable, and locallv unintelligible, jilai'e-iianies. JIj intormation as to the 
existence of the Intht or Judl is derived li'oin nati\e sources, the liO'^is bcin;^ 
a Siamese description of twenty-one tribes, all sahi t<i belong to the Tu-oi family, 
only three or lour of wljich—the Dffro/: aiul Lautln (the Lujnau ot our writers) 
among them—have, so far, been brought to the notice ol tlie public. Now that 
we know the correct spelling of Ta-hoi to be Tu-m. we may obtain a clue to 
the antecedents of the presumably collateral tribe ot the Stn-ol of the M.ilas 
Peuiusula {vide supra, p. lo9), about whose origin ludiiiiig i> so far known; 
whereas no connection could be interred Irotn the faulty s]>elliug in \ogue. 1 bis 
exemplifies the necessity of the topographical and ethnological li^t» concciiiing 
Indo-China being revised by corapeUnt authorities, if any further progress is 
to be made in the historical and ethnical study of this so highly interesting region. 
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much stress on the presence of the Indi on Tonkinese 
territory at the period in question;^ hence I prefer to 
ascribe the origin of the epithets Sindhu and its Ptolemaic 
derivatives to the causes at first referred to. 

Turning now to examine into what was the racial stock 
to which the Indoi, or Sindoi, must have most probably 
belonged, there seems to be no reason for doubting, from 
what has been said, that this tribe was a branch of the 
so-called Mon-Annam race, or, to put it more precisely, of 
the same race as the tribes now on the Kambojan-Annames© 
watershed, which latter are, as likely as not, its very 
descendants driven further to the south by newcomers. No 
historical uotice of the people inhabiting the hill-^tracts 
to the west of Tonkin is found in Chinese records eaidier 
than A.D. 271, when we are told that the said hill-tracts 
were, and had been long before that, occupied by the Li<iu» . 
Now, Ztian is a generic name for populations of the Mon- 
Annara race, the Li, Loi, Loi, etc. Although the old Indoi 
had by that time probably left for more southern climes, we 
may well take it that these Lian who replaced them were 
offshoots of the same racial stock to which the Indoi belonged 
—in a word, their younger brothers. The already quoted 
passage from the Annamese Annals ^ most distinctly states 
that down to a.d. 271 the territories of Vd-hin ( Wu-pHng ^ 
present Bak-nifi and Iliing-yeu districts), Kuu-duk (Ha-tin), 
and Ton-ch^uaiig (ILin-ch^ang = P*hong-chou = Sdn-toi) 
were dangerous and impenetrable, for the Lieu /, or Llau, 
barbarians who inhabited them were undaunted and knew 
no fear: for centuries they could not be tackled. The 
Ch inese general and commissioner T‘au-liwang was first 
successful in cliastising and pacifying them iu a.d. 271 ; out 
ot their territories he made the three chuns above referred 


* There is u tribe known to tlie Pbu-thai ns Htit or KhTfJlht, dwelling on 
the hill-tracts of !Mu:ing Ihciig (Dieu-bleii P‘hu) and Miinug Mun, between 
the Nam U and the Black River, whose name may be etymologically traceable 
to that of the Judl, SuhH, or Hindi. 1 Isave not seen it mentioned, so far, in any 
European account of that region. 

* Des Michels, op. cit., p. 106. 
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to and established over tliirty colonial districts, which he 
placed under the jurisdiction of Knu-chon (Than-hwa), The 
Llau alluded to here could not evidently be the Lau, 
i.e. people of Thai race, for although we have seen that the 
latter formed the ruling class in Kiht-d'uky or Ha-tin, and 
Nge-an, the bulk of the population must have been Cham ; 
and it is besides highly improbable that they could hold 
Son-toi and Bak-nin as well at the period in question. At 
a much later date Chinese writers still speak of Ltau tribes 
occupying the hill-tracts to the north and north-w^est of 
Son-tbi; ^ and quite recently we have been told of Mdn-Llau 
(ffi JS) being yet to be found in the district of Twien- 
kwang (2 not far to the north of the same place.® 
I have no doubt that populations of the C'hieng or Mon- 
Aniiam race are in every instance implied, although Chinese 
writers may have made some confusion between Liait and 
LdUt owing to these two terms being almost alike in sound.^ 


^ lu A.D. 646, according to the Auuamese Annals (Des Michels, op, cit., 
pp. 138, 139), the fugitive native emperor Li-bon took refuge .among tlie Lxau 
in the country of Kicot-LXau Dong {K*in-Ltati Tung = the caves or mouutaiuous 
recesses of K*iH-Ltan), ending his days there in 518 a.d. From the account of 
Li-bon’s doings, the region here referred to, which has been left unidentified by 
the commentators, appears to have been on either the Red or the Clear River, 
in the north or north-\vest of Son-tbi, JDiti-Liuii is very likely the name of 
a branch of the Liau, applied to the district wliere this particular branch had 
settled. Although the spelling in native characters is not given, it seems very 
probable that this people were the , Chiu‘Llau, the race from whom 

the modern Ttt~Zt(tu, ± m j of South-Eastern Yiiuuan and Kwang-hsi are 
said by traditiou to be descended. (See Deveria’s “ FrmititTe Siiio-Annamite,” 
p. 114.) It is worthy of note that these T‘i<~Liau are also termed Shan-tsz, 
iM ■? (Annamese iSo/i-rii), or ‘Sons of the Hills,’ a name much analogous 
in structure to those of the Shctn~chitig or Sotj’dh aud of the Khh Doi (for 
which latter see above, p. 58). 

* See Deveria, op. cit., p. 69, where this people are, I believe wrongly, taken 
to be Lau. According to Ma Tuan-1 in fop. cit., p. 70) the name Man- fnan was, 

in fact, applied to the Pun-shnn M/in (« m m). who are affiliated with the 


Miao stock. 

’ See note on p. 238 above. ^Ir. Parker remarks {China 2tcview, vol. .\iii, 
p. GIO) that “for some unaccountable reason the T'ii-u'in Yun-/u reads the 
character or as chau" while “in another place the second character is read 
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I shall leave it to subsequent research to clear up this point, 
and also to show whether the H S' ^ {Toi-do or llsi-t*u I) 
located by some native writers on the northern side of the 
Hsiang-Uii (Ha-tifi) borders, and by others further to the 
south of Lin-i^ at the time of Ma-yiian's expedition into 
Tonkin (a.u. 43), are in any way connected with the Indoi or 
Sindoi. For although they are shifted so far down the coast, 
from the incidental mention that the brass pillars erected by 


as Ino, ’ and vaguely adds that eitlier character “is usually applied to the Indo> 
Chinese [?] tribes,” In the precediug page (609 ibid.) he goes further and makes 
the sweeping assertion that “the [iiau] are the Thai, or Siamese [? I] 
colonists who date from about 1,000 ycare ago. Liao or Loa [Loi, Lau H is 
a term which covers Burmese, Siamese, Annamese, and ludo-Chinesc generally, 
including Arabs and Hindoos, dn ptn /] when they come hy sea.'*'* This 

far-fetched notion as to the ethnographical area embraced by the term Lian seems 
to liavc been suggested to Mr. Parker by the following extract he gives elsewhere 
in the same Review (vol, xxi, p. 5G) : “ Tlie jg ^ \jCldhig~sh 'xh'] says that at 
Canton (^ [Pv/n-yn]) tlvere were a good iiiany Indo-Chinese 
\_IIai Llau^ i.e. ‘ Sea-Llaii ’ or ‘ Coast-laau ’j). The most influential were the 
^ [P‘»0 family, called the ‘white barl)ariaiis ’ ( ® A /«»]), 

originally nobles from Cban-ch‘cug (tS isg. near modern Tourane [CV/MJ/?d, as 
we have diffusely showu]). Having bad bad weatiier in coming to Canton, 
they were afraid of going back, and begged peimission of their king to remain 
in Canton as a sort of commercial agency. With reference to the above, it 

may be noted here that [/'‘n] scein'^ to have been a common family name 

amongst the ruling castes ot Hindoo origin settled in tlie Si>uth seas generally.” 
However, in the foregoing extract, tlie term llai L\au, i.e. Lhtn of the Sea 
or of the Sea-coast, seems to imply tliat the pcis<)n.s alluded to were Cham, 
at least by naturalization, thus proving our contention that the word Lxau 
refers especially to populations ot the Mbii-Aiiuam race, and not at all to the 
Lau or 1 hai or to other Indo-Chinese jiopulatioiis that do not belong to 
the Muii-Aiiiiam or Miao stocks. Thai the word in fpiestion canuot apply 
to Buiinese, that is, to 1 iheto-liurmau tribes, is sullicicntly evidenced from 
the stateincut ot the Chinese historians, who class tlie Idan among the southern 
barbarians, and tell ns that they did not .spread into Shu, i.e. Sz-ch'wau, from 
their native homesteads in the southern mountain.^, until a.u. 343 and after 
(see !Ma ruan-liu, op. cit,, pp. lOG-'J, who draws his iiitormatiou from the 
Isiu Shu or Chronicle ot the Tsiii dynasty, the Hi's! historical work where the 
Ltati are relerred to). As regards tlie term J*^u. it is not a family name in 
the piescnt instance, but the Cliam title IW borne hy Cliam ministers and chiefs 
{see Ma luan-lin, oj). cit., pp. 515 and 547, tor the names of two dignitaries 
of Chau^rh'hiy prefixed hy .<uch a title). Pd means simply ‘ lord,’ ‘ Mr.’ 

» Vide ^upra, pp. 231 and 233 ; Dus Michels, op. cit., p. G'2 ; and Ma Tuan-lin, 
op. cit., pp. 97 and 41 fi. 
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Ma-yiian in that region denoted the line of demarcation 
between Han dominions and the territory of the Hsi-Vu 
we may well infer that their real habitat was no further 
south than Thail-bwa, which district, we have shown, was 
in all probability the farthest point reached by Ma-yiian, 
and therefore the place where his famed pillars were set up. 
Now, it has been seen that the Son-tin^ Sindoi, or Sindi had 
very likely, and before Ma-yuan’s time, extended from Son- 
tdi towards the coast, reaching the latter at about the same 
point; hence the suspicion arises that the I may have 

been somehow connected with them. The Chinese historians 
of the T*ang period are inclined to regard the Sst~t^u I as 
the descendants of the soldiers left behind in the country 
by Ma-yiian, and add that for this reason they called them¬ 
selves Ma4iu (,|| @), i.e. * left behind by Ma[yuan],' or 
Ma-Uu Jetiy that is, Ma-liu Men; ^ but it does not seem to 
me that this story deserves much credit. It should be 
probably classed along with the wonderful yarns wherewith 
Chinese writers delight to adorn their narratives. If Ma^hu 
were really an alternative designation for the Ilsi-Vii /, it may 
be more likely connected with MulUii or CuddM(iI((y Cuddinanty 
Cuddmalya, the name of the Upper Campa {Lin-i) kingdom,* 
in which case the Ma-liu would prove to be Cham. The term 
/, if .taken in the sense of ‘Western T^u I* or 
(in Annamese D6~dzi or Do)y leads, more or less, to a similar 
conclusion, the native vocable implied being in appearance Doty 
a synonym of Loij JLoiy C^hicngy and the generic designation 
for the hill tribes of Mon-Annam race. I should not think 
that people in any way connected with the modern T^u (jt) 
or T^u-Jen (± A) —called Th6 by the Annamese — now 
occupying the hill-tracts about the Black River, the Red 
River, and to the east of the latter us far as Kao-bung on 
the Kwang-hsi frontier, are meant, for these are said to 
be a very heterogeneous tribe, the scattered groups of 
which have not all the same language, and are alleged 

* Ma Tuau-Iin, oj). cit., p- 413. 

Ibid., PI*. 413, 419, and 97, 93. 

3 Vi^eaupray pp. 127, 144. 
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to constitute the remains of those military colonies which 
the Chinese government used to station there to guard 
the frontier and the newly annexed territories.^ Should 


> See China Review, vo]. xix, p. 152; autl Deveria’s “Froutidre Siuo-Annamite,” 
p. 97- I may add that those among these tribes called Tho-den, ±!ii , or ‘ Black 
/’/io,’ by the Aniiamese, are apparently of Thai race^ being the same people whom 
the Eastern Liiu term F^hu-Thai Dam, or ‘ Black Fhu-Tkai,^ from the colour 
<d the garments they wear. They were in occupation, at no distant period, of 
the whole region comprised between the Black River and the Nam Ma (the 
Md of the Annamese), which then formed the Stb-sdny Chuh~Thai, or 
Twelve Thai Marclies (literally, the ‘ Twelve-Thai-holding» [District]) of the 
Lfiang P'hrah Bang Kingdom. Parker is somewhat in error (CAina Review, 
vol. xix, p. 19GJ in suggesting - h — ± il'H ^ llfl {Shi-erh Fu 

[i.c. T’AoJ, or Shi-erh Tai, Choit'), as tlie probable Chinese ecjuivalents. Chuh 
means - to hold,’ ‘to contain,’ and not exactly Chon, a political or administrative 
division. According to Dumoutier (see China Review, vol. xix, p. 168) the natives 
ol the sixteen chdu (C7/«») of the Black River also style themselves Thh, + . 
This has led later travellers in that region, among whom are 'Messrs. Nicolai and 
Letevre Pontalis, to identify the Tko in general with the Thai (see Excursions 
ct Reconnaissances, No. 33, 1890, p, 13; Journal Asiatif^ue, 1892, No. 2, p. 10, 
extrait; and Founff Pao, Mars, 1896, pp. 54-58). But while, on the one side! 
Iinguistical evidence argues several branches of the Th6 to be Thai—such as, 
e.g., the above-mentioned Th6 - den, and the Pu . Jkn of K;wei - chon and 
Kwaug-hsi—it should be remembered, on the other hand, that Pu or Th6 is not 
an ethnic, but merely a conventional term applied by the Cliiuese to ‘ aborioines’ 
or ‘ territorials,’ or, better to say, to old settlers in Kwei-chou and Kwang-hsi 
who included people both of the Mofi-.^nnam and Thai races. We have in 
fact Pu or Pn-Jen, Pn-Llau, Pu-Mdn, etc., so that it is ridiculous'to 
conclude, on the mere prinuX facie evidence of the term Pn or Tho being 
collectively applied to these populations, that they are all of the same stock 
A more minute investigation of their racial affinities shows them, indeed, to be 
tor tbe most part either Yau or Men (Mian) by descent. This is also, 
practically, the view taken ot the question by both the Law and Annamese, who 
agree on the whole in classing the Tho among the Aha tribes. That such 
considerations could be either neglected or designedly ignored by a writer of 
le stamp ot INfr. Nicolai, whose article betrays throughout an absence of the 
most elementary knowledge of Indo-Chinese ethnography and history, does 
not come as a surprise ; but the case is ditFereiit with Mr. Lefevre Pontalis, 
o had been not only over part of the ground covered by the Th'o, but had the 
mos^t favourable opportunities of studying the question on the spot. Not content 
wi^ si^epingly asserting the Pu or Thi^s identity with the Thai and Zu.tai 

or Tai-I, as well as with the lak^tho { + , Zulc-th^?), this 

yIter does not hesitate to comprise under that denomination and to affiliate to 
the riiai stock also tho or or 

{w Mm e calls ‘ Chi-Iao,’ see Journal Asiatif^ue, Sept. - Oct., 1896, p. 19, 
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a popul&tioD by tbs n 3.1216 of 2**11 be intended, it would be 


extrait), of Central and ’Western Kwei-cbou, who are notoriously of M 6 n-Anuani 
stoeb (see Lacouperie’s “ Languages of China before the Chinese,” pp. 48-49).* 

Nor is this all, for the old W ® I or T6i-do, are by the same 

authority (in T*oioi<^ Pao, Mars, 189G, p. 61) thought to iiave been also 

therefore (in his opinion) Thai, on the assumption that Do means 

‘ red * in Annamese, a circum-stance arguing (according to him) that they may 
have been the same tribe as the ‘ Red Thai ’ still found existing in the Song-Ma 
valley down to the point where it debouches into the Thafi-hwa district. But 
this is a mistake, for any tjTO in Annamese knows that the word meaning 
* red ’ in that language is represented by the character , pronounced doy i'isin^ 
touCy and not by pronounced duy sinking tone, a fact tjuite sufficient by 

itself for anyone acquainted with the mechanism of Sino-Anname.se phonologj 
to relegate such a queer theory to the limbo of infantile absurdities. Iv^either 
does the suggestion as to the racial identity of the Hsi-t'u or D6i~d6 with 

the Thai and of the latter wdth the ±. Pu or Thoy appear any more tenable 
r.n historical grounds. It should be observed, in fact^ that the ^ 
Pu^Man or that is, the ±, Tu or TAd—arc rcfeixed to in 

Annamese history since a.d. 808 , in which year they are reported have made 
raids into Tonkinese territorj^ (see Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 189-190). AVitb 
them are, immediately afterwards, mentioned the fg, Nan-Chan, Ndm- 

ChteWy or Thai of the Yiinnanese kingdom of Ta-li. Had those Tho been, like 
the Nan-Cbau, of Thai stock, they would presumably have been confounded 
into one with the latter by the historians, and therefore passed over in silence. 
Neither can it be logically infeired that those Th6 or Tk6-Mgn were the' same 
people as the Toi-d6 or Hsi-Vn, for the characters ±, and ^ employed to 
designate, respectively, these two populations are very dissimilar, while the 
dates at which the latter appear in history do not differ by more than eight 
centuries (a.d. 43 - 858 ), and far less if it be considered that the Hsv-t u 1 do 
not seem to be referred to until the seventh century, that is to say, retrospectively, 
by the historiographers of the T‘ang penod (sec Ma Tuan-lm, op. cit., p. 97), 
as being descended from soldiers under Ma-yiian. who had increased, by the 
time of the Sui dynasty (a.d. 589 - 618 ), to three hundred fannlies, all bearing 

the name of Afa or Ma-liu ( MS )• ^hey been there would have 

been neither need nor reason for calling them B6 or Tdi-dd in the seventh 

ccntiiry and T7i6 or Th6^jlf(tn in the ninth. 

As te'^r±‘i Zuk.lM (Lue-thi of French writers), the name of a district (chie«y 
on the Red River) inhabited by Uuanv (3£). Thai, populations, it would 
seem to oecnr in Annamese history, if P. Legrand do la Liraye js eorrect,. 
since A.B. 679 (see Des Michels, op. eit., p. 187, uotes), namely, nearly 
contemporaneously with the Bi and Thi. As, however, no native characters 

* They are su much Thai that they do not at all understand the Chung-kxa 
(^)y who speak a Thai language (see Devena, op. cit., p. 104). 
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far more preferable to identify it with the TUi-Uau (Jgj, 
Shan-tsZy or S6n~t'u already alluded to. 

In conclusion, Ptolemy^s Indoi or Sindoi, whether connected 
or not in name with the IIsi-tHi /, appear to belong to the 
same racial stock, C*hleng or Mon-Annam, as the tribes 
ancientl}’^ inhabiting the hill-tracts of Tonkin, whose remains 
are now still to be found scattered thereabouts under the 
name of Liau, Loi, or Doh etc. Almost certainly they 
correspond to the Son - tin of Annaraese legend, while 
probably having connections, racial or otherwise, on the 
one side with the Shan - tsz or Son - tu of South - Kastern 
YUnnan and South Kwang-hsi, and on the other with the 
Indi and other hill - tribes at present on the Kamboja- 
Cochin-Chinese watershed. 


The Kudutai (No. 223). 

Ptolemy locates this people south of the Khalkitis (the 
^ I^arajang, or Plack Polos of Eastern Yunnan), 

and makes them, together with the Barrhai, extend to the 
Grreat Gulf (Gulf of Tonkin). In De Donis' map they are 
marked, under the name of Codnpe^ to the north of Doana 
(Luang P‘hrah Bang) and between the Doanas (Me-Ehong) 
and the Dorias (Nara Tau, or Bed Biver). Their habitat 
becomes thus fixed at about half-way betwixt the Me-Khong 


i 

tiro gnen, wt* cannot make any linguistical rapprochement except that, judging 
from the sound (TVio), the character here employed must be different from 
either of those used to represent the Do and Tho tribes. 

On the other hand, the Quan-to noticed since a.i>. 1808 by Leyden (“ Ou 
the Languages and Literature ot Indo-Chinese Nations,” in Essays relating 
to Indo-China, 1st series, vol. i, p. IGO), as being an ancient race inhabiting 

Kaii-bauy ( ) > '''ho ‘‘regard themselves as the onginal inhabitantc of 

loiikin and Cochin-China,” are in» doubt L i ThC ; aud the correct form 
of their name must be either ICw6u-Thd, meaning ‘ 7’//a-people ^ or 

S Kicbii-Th'd ; g [5 , Ku^H-Tho, meaning ^ Tho Chiefs,' ‘ -district,’ 
or tribe. I may adtl, in explanation of the second form here given, that the 
native chiefs ol the Tho districts hordeiiiig upon Ijfiu terntory are, by the 
Lau, called (from the Sanskrit d>ro7) Tho, of which term the Aniiamese 

Ktvon-'Tho or Kuon^Tho would seem to be a translation. 
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at Luang P*hrah Bang and the head-waters of the Red River 
at Yuan-chiang, straight away north. Such being the case, 
I have no hesitation in taking Ptolemy's Kudutai to be 
the same people as the K^a-to or K'a-t^o p§), whom 
Gamier found exactly in the territory of the Yiian-chiang 
or Yuan-kiang prefecture,* whence they seem to extend 
along the hill-tracts further to the south. According to 
Lacouperie the K*a-t*o speak a language of the Lo-lo family, 
closely connected with that of the Ho-ni (ft ^), whose 
name is usually applied to them.^ If so, they would belong 
to the Tibeto - Burman group. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether this is the language they spoke originally, 
or whether it has been adopted, in the place of their 
primordial one, from the Lolos. Lacouperie's suggestion 
that the K*a-t*o are probably the same as the Kado of 
Burma," must as yet be taken with all reserve. Truly, 
the two tribal names are strikingly similar, if not actually 
identical, but the KadOf or Kaduy are far away on the 
Manipur borders, and though a tribe by the name of Kadnn 
is mentioned along with the Li-m on the Burmo-Chinese 
frontier, I am unable to say whether it is in any way 
connected with the and Kado. In view of our 

knowledge of the ethnography of these regions being as 
yet quite rudimental, it is impossible for the present to 
investigate the identity of Ptolemy's Kudutai any further. 
I propose, however, to revert to the subject in the next 
volume, when dealing with the Ptolemaic geography of 
Southern Yunnan. Suffice it here to have established their 
very probable relationship with the Ka~Vo of our day, 
whose name appears to be the corruption of an older term, 
KhadUy KadUy or Kudu ; perhaps Kudut or KudutOy in which 
case it might prove traceable to some toponymic or tribal 
name, Kulutuy Kulutay etc., introduced somewhere in this 
region by the early Indu immigrants. From Kuluia the 
derivation Kudutai could be easily accounted for, and wuth 

^ Op. cit., p. 483. 

* “ The Languages of China before the Chinese,” p. 93. 
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it could be eventually connected Ktco-lo or Kwo-lu, 

one of tbe names borne by the Lo-lo or La^lu ,' th^ tribal 
designations of tbe iT/ta Huet, J^ha Hok^ and ^ha^TIt'^ and 


^ See Deveria, op. cit., p. 141. 

2 The Kha Hmt or Kha I learn from local sources, are so called by the 
Lau of the districts on the Upper Nam U (Muaug Hun, etc.) in which they 
are settled, on account of their relish for squirrels as an article of food. Karok, 
the Thai word for squirrel, becomes, in fact, Kahbk (and, by contraction, Sok) 
in Lau, in virtue of the law of phonetic change by which Thai r is converted 
into h in Lau pronunciation. But Karbk is an Indu-derived word (from 
Sanskrit Kalaka, Pali Kalaka), whose more correct form should be Kalok 
or Kfilok. Now, it is interesting to observe that the Lo-lo are also called Laka^ 
and that their name or nickname Lo-lo^ is said to mean ‘squirrel’ 

(see Lacouperie’s “Languages of China before the Chinese,” pp. 88 and 106). 

It will thus be seen that Laka is undoubtedly a mere contraction of Kdlaka^ as 
Hbk is of Kahbk {Karakd^ Kalaka)^ and that therefore it is practically the same 
word as Lo-lo. This term is also, in fact, sometimes written {Kwo-lo — 

Ka-la[.ka]), {Ku'o-kwo = Ka[-la]-ka), etc. The result is that the 

Kha Hbk must be a branch of the Lo-lo^ or else that the latter were so 
nicknamed on account of having settled on Kha Jffol'-territory. The Kha Hbk 
are described in the native records above refened to as being dark in complexion, 
tattooing themselves in long stripes from the ankles to the hips, and wearing 
the usual scanty loin •cloth. They live at the foot of the mountain slopes^ and 
on the banks of rivulets, subsisting partly on fishing or on the birds and squirrels 
which they kill with their crossbow, and partly on glutinous rice. Their 
alternative name of Kha Huet seems to be a modification of Kh^ Hbky and 
suggests a parallel form Kalni or Kalot of Kalbk or Kalaktiy which does not 
much differ from KnlCtta. It is consequently very probable that we have in 
the Kha Huet or Kha Hbk a tribe closely related to the K*a-t^o^ and entitl^ 
to share with the latter the privilege of identification with Ptolemy’s Eudntai. 
These, we have seen, are located to the south of the Klialkitis, whose name— 
although transcribed by Ptolemy in such a way as to etymologically connect 
it mill KoAKfJs in view of the many copper-mines (^tcraXAa koAkou) he says 
are to be found in their country—is evidently a mere adaptation or travesty 
of Kdlakdy and seems to apply in this instance especially to the Lolos. Above 
I have suggested Karajaug as its modern equivalent. It will now be seen 
that Karajaugy whether it be formed from Kara = ‘ black,’ or corruptly 
derived from Kalaka, = Karaka — * squirrel,’ is in substance the same word 
as the latter; for Kiilakd originates in its turn from Kiila or Kalakay meaning 
literally ‘ black,’ and figuratively a ‘ squirrel,’ or any animal or plant of black 
colour. I am on the whole inclined to think, however, that Kalaka was the 
original tribal name or nickname of the Lo-loy Karajang being a modification 
of it introduced by the Mongols when they conquered Yiinnan under the Yiian 
dynasty. It is from that time, in fact, that the term Karajang began to appear 
in history. In any case it is evident that Ptolemy’s Kudutai and KhalKtis 
must have been, if not exactly one and the same people, at least related in more 
than one way, and that tbe Kha Buety K^a-Voy and Lo-lo must be their modern 
representatives. It should be remembered, however, that the term Lo-lOy as 
used by the Chinese, is but one of those loose names or indefinite o.xpressions 
indiscriminately applied to populations of entirely different races, and therefore 
altogether devoid of ethnological significance. In the case in point it cannot 
certainly bo taken to refer to the tall, oval-faced, Aryau-like race seen by 
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perhaps also that of the Hxt-Vou S6-dao, U-tu-t'au, 

or Khudu-Vauy the so-called * Tiger-Heads ’ of the Black 
River.^ These modifications in nomenclature cannot surprise, 
in view of the fact that in India the tribal name K^uluta or 
Kuluta appears to have been eventually changed to TJtulay 
and vice versa. 

As regards the form Colupe appearing in De Donis* map, 
I believe that it is to some extent justifiable, for in the very 
same Yiian-chiang district, side by side with the K^a-Vo or 
JCadUy we have the No-pi (|^ whose name is given 

under the form Lo-2>e by Gamier.^ These people are, like 
the Na-VOy mere varieties of the Ho-ni ; in fact, Deveria 


Colborue Baber on the Chien-ch‘ang border, but to tribes approaching the 
type of Lo-Jo or Kwo-lo still occurring in Kwei-chou, described by the Chinese 
themselves as possessing black faces and other characteristics quite in keeping 
with those of the IChu Hok or JCha Uuet. In his paper on “ The Aborigines 
of Hainan ” (in the Journal China Branch R.A.S,^ new series, No. vii) 
Mn Swinhoe speaks of the JA of the central part of the island as calling 
themselves La or La-kin^ a term which Dr. Edkins, in a note appended thereto 
(p. 39), thinks to be probably the same with Kwo-lo or Lo~Iq. This view is, 
in my belief, iuconect, for liere La-kia seems to meuu simply La-chia or ‘ 
family’; and these La are described bv Swinboe (p. 26) as being “a short, 
sturdy, light coloured race,” thus ividely differing from the Kxco-lo and Kh&-Khd. 
As regards the “large, big - boned, dark men” inhabitiug the * Nychow ’ 
(Yai-cnou) district and calling themselves KAaiy referred to on the -same page, 
they are very probably, as shown by their name = Glut), racially identical 

to the Orang Glut of Campii (^vide p. 261 ante). 

Colborne Baber makes the following statement as regards the independent 
Lolos occupying the mountainous district of the Liang Shan tracts: “ Old people 
say that the Liaug-shiu tribes are a branch of the La-ka (1^) family, and came 
originally from the west” (“ A Journey of Exploration in Western Ssu-ch/uan,” 
in Supplementary Papers, B.G.S., vol, i, pt. 1, 1882, p. 71). This would 
seem to imply that these so-called Lo-lo came to be considered as part of the 
aboriginal Kdluku (i.e. Kwo-lo, Kha-Hok, etc.), not necessarily from their 
being racially connected with the latter, but merely from the fact of their having 
settled on Kwo-lo territory. Their original name was presumably neither Lo-lo 
nor Kwo-lo. 


^ See China Review, vol. xix, p. 153. For the forms Udu, IVitdu, assumed 
by the term Hu (Tiger) in Southern Chiua, see Lacouperie, op. dt., pp. 20 

and 30. In the Ch‘u State of yore it was called .ft )sa> 

^ Vide Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s “ Visnu Parana,” vol. ii, p. 174. 
We have also a (probably) contracted form of Utula in the name of the T'u-l<i 



or TJu-la-Mdn, ^ 


, of the chronicles of the Yuan dynasty, who are 
undoubtedly' Marco Polo’s Toloman or Tholonmn (see Deveria, op. cit., p. 115). 

’ Deveria, op. cit., p. 135, See also Lacouperie, op. cit., p. 93, u. 3. 

* Op. cit., jj. 483, Colborue Baber .says (op. cit., p. 78) that the Lo-lo are 
railed Na-jAa (= No-pi ?) by the Menia or Miniu of Eastern Tibet, 
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gives No-pi as an alternative designation for the latter.^ 
The Siamese and Lau, in their turn, consider the Ho-ni to be 
the same as the Nhd-No or Nha^Nho, and often call them by 
this name, occurring also in the Chinese variant No-ni 
of the term From this evidence it may be inferred 

that Kby E7iby or Ko is the generic name or surname of this 
people, probably prefixed to the designation of the tribes into , 
which it is divided: thus, Ko-Lo-pOy Kolu-pCy or Colupem&y be 
explained as the Lo-pOy Lu-pe, or No-pi tribe of the Kb family. 
On the same lines, the term Ko-ni or Ho-ni would appear 
to be, not the collective name for the whole race, but a mere 
tribal designation denoting the Ni variety of the Kb ; and the 
term Kudutai might be taken to mean the Duta or Luta tribe 
of the same people, its correct reading being thus Ko-Lu-ta. 
It should be observed in this connection that a tribe bearing 
the practically identical name of Koalut is actually to be 
found in Southern Formosa, on the territory around South 
Cape, where it made itself notorious for its predatory as 
well as head-hunting proclivities.^ Again, there was a tribe 
in Yunnan, apparently about the southern bend of the 
Yang-tsz River, bearing the very similar name of Lu-to or 
LuU^ to and first appearing in history in a.d. 47 , 

to which we had already to call attention in a preceding 
section.;* Lacouperie far too easily jumps to the conclusion 
that these people were the Lok-tai {Lu-taiy Liu-tai) of the 
Thai family; ^ but this remains yet to be proved. Should 

' Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

* See “ Aborigines of Formosa ” in the China KevieWy vol. xiv, p. 123. 

* Supray p. 167. See also China Reviewy vol. xix, p. 68. 

Op. cit,, p. 58, note 6. The Chinese spelling is , sounding Luk-tax 

in the southern dialects. It is snid to be the Chinese generic term for 

the Lau or Thai race, and was employed as an equivalent of Fax - I, (See 

I)cv6ria, op. cit., p. 102.) Probably it was meant to refer, retrospectively, 

to the original Six Chau ( , Lu-Chao) of the Thai confederation that 

hei'ame afterwards the kingdom of Nan~ChaOy an observation which has escaped 

Uevena and others. Deveria remarks, nevertheless (1.1., note), that Loe~thay 
L oh^tai] ponrrait se traduire par * tes six Thay,’ mais pourrait etre aussi un 
nnm de localite ; and Parkin', following him, translates the term as the ‘Six 
lei (see China Review^ vol, xix, ^p. 79 and 196). On the other hand. 
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it turn out to be the case^ the Lu~to could have nothing in 
common with the Kudutai and Colupe, who, so far as the 


f _ 

Dr. F. \V. K. Muller—in his “ Vocahularien der Pa-yi und Pah-poh Spracheti, 
aus dem ‘ ’* of which he gives a partial translation in the 

Tooting Pao^ vol. iii (March, 1892)—observes (P- 17), a propos of the Pai-I 

pronunciation ‘ Luk-tai' of the terra made there equivalent to the 

Chinese *0^ ^ , Pai-I: “ kinder der Tai’s ; Itlk = ‘ kind,* Schan und Siam.,” 
thus taking the term to mean ‘ Children of the Thai,’ an interpretation which 
Lefevre Poutalis, in Pouny Pao^ 1896, p. 54, sanguinely endorses. I must 
say, on my part, that this explanation, however ingenious and plausible it may 
at first sight appear, leaves me rather sceptical. For we have no proof that 
luk here means ‘child’ or ‘children,’ any more than lok (the Thai form of the 
Sanskrit loka = ‘people’), or lok^ which, as we have seen above (p. 139), was 
the old Thai pronunciation of the numeral ‘six.* Further, there is no evidence 
to hand as to w'hether tax here means Thai^ or tdi (‘ south,’ ‘below’), or anj-tliing 
else; not to speak of the very queer and unnatural sense of the term Zuk-tai 
as an ethnical designation, if interpreted as ‘ Children of the Thai.’ There is 
no precedent on record as to any Thai tribe ever having borne such an appellation, 
or even one in any respect similar to it. We have heard of T/tai Nai and T/tai 
Nok (Inner and Outer Thai) ; and the Sukhothai inscription of a.i>. 1292 (ride 
p. 107 ante) tells us of Thai Yai and Thai ydi (‘ Great Thai,’ i.e. the famous 
‘Shans’ or Thai of Upper Burma, and ‘‘Little Thai,’ i.e. the Thai of Siam), 

of Thai C*hdH Ai (‘ Elder Thai,’ probably, in my opinion, the .same as the 
Ai~Latt or ^ Ai-Zao) and Thai G^hdu KhUng (i.e., I presume, the Thai 

of the Me-Khong River); but never did we come across a tribal name signifjing 
‘ Children of the Thai.’ I have, moreover, shown (p. 185) that the term 
Thai is of comparatively modern growth, and that, although already in existence 
many centuries before the time (fifteenth or sixteenth century) when the Pai-1 
vocabulary of the Chinese luterjireters’ College was compiled, it is merely a title 
and not an ethnic. Hence I am inclined to ascribe to the words Lu-tai or Lnk-tai 
a different meaning from either ‘ Six Thai ’ or * Children of the Tliai.’ The real 
signification may be Ldk-tdi, i.e. ‘ Southerners ’ or ‘ Lowlanders.’ In any case, 
the interpretation ‘ Six Thai ’ is beyond doubt far more logical and consistent with 
Thai traditions than the one of ‘ Cliildren of the Thai.’ The organization of 
the early Thai States appears to have been, from the remotest period known 
to history, into groups or confederacies of six districts, of which the Twelve 
Chuh Thai of the Nam Mu (Song Ma) and Nam Non (Song Ku) and the 

Twelve P^han-na of C’hleng Rung are but doubles. The Za-Chao, ^ 
or, in old Thai, Zok-Chht (meaning the ‘Six Chieftains’ and, metonymically, 
the ‘ Six Principalities,’ or, as they are sometimes called in Burma, Tmw-bua^ 
ships, from the Thai term Chdu-Pa = ‘Prince’), were mentioned, in Chinese 

records, as early as a.d. 70. Later on we hear of another group of Si.x Chau 
in Northern Campa, therefore sometimes called ‘ the ancient Zam - ap* an 
identification that completely puzzles Parker, who takes them to be (China 
Pevieiv, vol. Tx, p. 203) ‘ Siamese tribute principalities ’ (!). They must 
have been, on the contrary, part of the kingdom of Ciilani, founded, as we 
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evidence adduced above goes, must have belonged to the 
Kd or Ho^ni tribes now called K^a-Vo and No~pi. 

The Barrhai (No. 224). 

These people close the list of the tribes mentioned by 
Ptolemy as dwelling on the Tonkinese borders and extending 
thence to the Great Gulf. In De Donis’ map they are 
marked above Aganagara (Ha-noi) to the east of the Codupe 
and the Borias River. The location I have assumed for 
them in the map about P^u-erh Fu, at the outset of these 
studies and before I had access to De Donis* work, is, as 
we shall see directly, not at all unjustified, although too 
restricted, for I have since acquired the conviction that 
this tribe must, in agreement with what Ptolemy says, have 
extended well into Tonkin in his time, it being still found 
on its western borders at the present da 3 \ 


ha\e shown above, by the Lau in what is now the Ha - tTn district. AV© 
are told, again, of another confederacy on the Upper Red River, called 

Lu’Mhig (pron. Lnk^Man in Annamese), a tenn again puzzling 




Parker, who translates it {China Review^ vol. xxiv, p. 54) ‘ the Six Muangs 
of Tonquin,* and adds that “in 1806 China said these belonged to Lin-an Fu, 
and declined to give them to Aunam.” I doubt, however, that * Miiang^ 
districts are here implied, as the term Muang is transcribed in Annamese under 
the form and is in Chinese usually represented by Meng (Ann. 

Muang) \ although Mang (Ann. Muang) ’, ^ , Meng (Ann. Man) y and 

U, Meng (Ann. Mah), npi>ear to be at times employed in a similar sense. 

The distncts m question must have been on the Red River in the neighbourhood 

of Man-hao and Mcng-tsz g ) or Mongtze ; end the term La-Meng 

may ha^e reference to the Lamaug, a Moh-Aniiam trine similar to the Lamet 

who are settled ^that ^’icinitv. Should the real meaning of the 
term be ‘Six Muangs’ (as in ^ = ‘ Three Muangs.' vide mpra^ 

^ would be an additional proof as to the prevalence of the hexamerons 

po 1 ica organization among the Thai. The instance just quoted of the three 

uangs o hieng Rqng could scarcely be regarded as forming an exception, 

or ree is a sub-multiple of six, while in the case of the twelve F^kan-na w© 

nave a multiple of the same numeral. These seemingly abnormal groups may 

have resulted in the one case from the scission into two of an original aggregate 

SIX nets, and in the other irom the coalescence of a couple of the same 

j-pica a^egations. It will be seen below (p. 864), in fact, that when the 

♦ho * n pre ^ture was formed, exactly six Fhau^na were witlidniwn for 
the purpose from C‘hieng Rung territory. 


t 
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About the identity of the Barrhai there can be no possible 
doubt. They are till now represented by the people called 
P^u~irh or P^u-rh (=@ ?5) by the Chinese, and P^Ini-0 or 
Kha-0 by the Lau. They inhabit the territory to the east 
and south-east of Luang P‘hrah Bang, which the Aunamese 
have wantonly styled Tron*niii in Chinese Chhi-ning^ 

the Tran-ninh of French writers), although it has ever been 
known under the name of Mtiang P^huen applied to it from 
time immemorial by the Lau. This term P^huen is, I presume, 
the ancient local corruption of PUi~^rhy the final r being either 
dropped or turned into n in Thai pronunciation. P^u^evh 
being the name of the people "whom the Liiu found in 
occupation of the country when they first reached it under 
Khun Chet-c'hUang,^ it is but natural that they should 
have preserved that denomination under the slightly modified 
form of Muang P'hueuy and become themselves known to the 
surrounding nations as the Lau P^huen, i.e. Lau inhabiting the 
country of the old P'huen or P'n-erk tribes. According to 
recent explorers,^ local tradition points to the two great families 
of the P^u-h'h and P'u~ck*a (:g as being the original 

occupiers of the region comprised between the Me-Khong 
at Luang P‘hrah Bang, the Black River, and the Tonkinese 
borders, now improperly termed the country of the J^uangy 
because of its having been at a later period organized into 
districts {Miang) by the Lau conquerors. 

As regards the PHi-ch^Uy they evidently correspond to the 
people otherwise called Ch^i ('^)> KhuiUy and ICha Chiihy to 
whom reference has often been made in these pages. Chinese 
writers attach them to the Chuug-jtH A) Chutig~kw 
(J* of Kwang - hsi, and through them to the Miao 

stock.® This means that they belong to the Mou-Anuam 

* See above, p. 294, note. 

2 See China ' Jteviewy vol. lix, p. 196, and Excnrsiom et Jiecannattisanceif, 

No. 33, p. 18. ^ . y 

3 KtiW Deveria, op. cit., pp. 133, 161, 162. Lacoupene {op. cit., pp. 61, 62) 

Bays that the Chung-k‘\a are also called Chung-Miao and their own name 

bemi? and that they speak a Thai dialect, their traditions pointing to 

Kiang-hsi as their ancestral home. This point requires clearing up ; but the 
fact of their now speaking a Thai dialect is not sufficient of itself to affiliate 
them with the Thai stock, language being not always a sure criterion of race. 
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or C*hieng race, as we know, in fact, their kinsmen the 
Khmu or £ha Cheh do.* On the other hand, the P*u~irh 
seem to have been a far more important branch of that race 
than the P^u^ch^a, for we find traces of their existence all 

i 

over Indo-China. The P^u-h'h district on the south-western 
Yunnan borders was, no doubt, like Muang P^huen^ named 
after them; ^ and with them were probably connected the 
dark-complexioned and dwarfish P^u-na now 

called P*u-la^ (fli with by Gamier^ in the Lin-an 

prefecture of Eastern Yiinnan, but known to extend thence 
southwards to Yiian-chiang territory and eastwards into 
Kwang-hsi. From the fact of the latter being known 
likewise by the name of il/h-Az it would appear 

that it was they who gave the Lau country its first name 
of Malay classicized afterwards by the Indu settlers into 
Mdlava’desa, My suggestion in this sense made in a preceding 


' It IS possible that the Chung-jvn are actually represented on the hill-tracts 
of the Lau-Tonkinese watershed by the ChJiang or Kh&~Ch^ng (the Thuoiig of 
recent krench explorers), who are said to be closely akin to the Kha Cbcb. 

that the Chinese character Ji}i is pronounced chung and iung in Southern 

Chinese dialects, and trang^ tvung in Annaniese*) 

2 See Devena, op. cit., p. 116, note, where it is stated that during the 
I mg dynasty there were P‘M-«a or P*u~la on the territory of Ch‘c-U (C‘hieng 
which then still included the six P'han-ru'i out of which the /*‘i(-erA Jt* 
pretecture was formed much later on, viz. in a.d. 1729. While the name of 
Muang Chel) indicates the presence of Chvh or Khmu tribes in the southern part 

T><. p. 138), the toponymic argues the existence 

o populations in the northern portion of the same State. To the very' 

probable connection of MCmng I-huen or J-hder with Ptolemy’s Bareukora or 
arena ra I have already called attention above (p. 294, note). It will now 
be seen that it was most probably, like PUi^erh Fu, a foundation of the Barrhai. 
woiK )e of no small ethnological importance to ascertain whether the 
n-na are m any way connected with the tribes called P^hand, Bhi~iidn (KhU 
and I>ha,„a presently found in the P‘hu-Fing and MUang Lai 
( . -chou) distncta. From local sources I gather that the J^hant and 
arc as a rule, dark-complexioned, hut speak different dialects. That of the 

tC.t'wl T ’.rn" and therefore of Tiboto - Burman 

4ms t^he the P™l>»>>ly Mofl-Annam. So 

■ eems to he the jargon spoken by the although the absence, so far, of 

ocabulary of this speech prevents one forming a deffnite opinion. 

Utveria, loc. cit. 

* Op. cit., p. 504. 

Deveria, op, cit., p. 117. 
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section* would thus seem to have been well founded. I have, 
however, also hinted at the possible racial connection of 
the Sarrhai with the Pru or P^hyu of ancient Burma, and 
the present PorUy BrdUy Bahnary etc., of Kamboja.^ This 
connection will appear all the more evident now that the 
Bfirirhars identity with the PUt-erhy PUt-rhy P^hucuy or 
P*u-na has been demonstrated. We may then take it as 
pretty well certain that the Por, Poru^ Pear^ or Bar^ 
aurnamed by the Khmer Manun - P^hrai (cf. Sarrhai) or 
‘Jungle-Men,* the Bt'diiy Pru, or P^/traUy the BahnaVy the 
BahoraVy and other tribes of the Kambojan - Annamese 
watershed bearing similar names, and having practically 
the same customs and language, must be so many offshoots 
of the original P^u-erh, driven out of their home in Southern 
Yunnan and on the Lau-Tonkinese borders by the Thai and 
other more powerful races advancing from the north. So 
must be the P^hyu, P'hrUy or Bru of ancient Burma, who 


settled, since about 484 
in Burmese, and Pran 


u.c., at Old Prome (PraTi 
or Pron in Mon), and very 


likely are the P*iaOy (in Cantonese P'fa), of the Chinese, 
scattered remnants of whom were still lingering on the 
Burmo - Yiinnanese borders at Momlen in a.d. 796.^ 
Probably this western branch of the P'hru or Bru reached 
as far down as the Malay Peninsula, where, with the BhziUy 
Bhily or BilUy and other more or less cognate tribes, they 
contributed to form its early population, for the term Pa/iru 
is used up to this day by the Mon to designate its 
inhabitants, the present Jlalays, in the form Mnih Pahru 



i.e. Pfl/irw-Men.^ 


^ Supray p. I Hi. 

2 Ibid., pp. 129, 130. 


=» Ibid., pp. 73 :md 130. , ,, v i i - t> 

« See the Rev. E. O. Steveu-s* “English and Peguan \ orabuliiry, Rauguoii, 

iftQfi « 09 V Malmi The Burmese pronunciation of FahrCi is Pashu. 

UvL%owover'. «.ses-"tLo ^pelUng Maru\^i says this is the oame given 

bv'the Burmese to the Malays (see “Languages and Literature of the Indo- 

CMnese Nations,” reprinted in “Essays relating to ludo-China 1st series, 

vol. i, p. 87). The term is omitted in Judson’s Burmese .and English Dictionary. 
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However, the tribes of this race that became known to 
Ptolemy and were by him recorded under the name of 
Barrhai merely included, as we have seen, the P*u-h*h or 
PUi-rhy then extending in scattered groups—in consequence 
of their having been cut off into sections by the stream of 
the Doanai or Thai invaders from Southern Yunnan—all 
along the hill-tracts intervening between the Me-Khong 
at C*hleng Kung and the Clear River of Tonkin, if not even 
further till the head of the Gulf, as Ptolemy would seem to 
impl 3 ^ It is probably with the more eastern portion of them 
that his informants became acquainted, and these, we have 
shown, are still represented in the highlands of Muang P^huen 
orTron-niil to the east and south-east of Luang P'hrahBang, 


1883 edition; aud tlie late Dr. Rost, while reniarkiug in a note to Leyden’s 
paper that it also occurs iu Karen, ignores its existence in Mou under the form 
rahy it^ which is undoubtedly an earlier oue. The term is of importance, 
inasmuch as it appears to be traceable, not only all over Iudo>Chiua, but also 
throughout the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. The names of the Marut 
tribe of Borneo, and of the Btaju or Beajii of the same island, of which they 
regard themselves the aborigines, are probably connected with it. So may be, 
again, the designation Mau-sz or Mau~s:sH ) applied by the Chinese 

to a piratical tribe of the archipelago, of which Groeneveklt acknowledges 
his inability “to find out the origin” (see “Essays relating to ludo-China,” 
2nd scries, vol. i, pp, 224 and 2o7). Chinese writers make the jT/an-ssu native 
of a country which they term P‘o-/o, known as 

Groeueveldt, I know not on what authority, .spells this 

name % M. lFcn~lai, so as to twist it, with his usual facility, into Bttrnai 

nr Brunei, and take it to mean Borneo, thereby concluding that the Jtfau-ssu 
are Borneo pirates. However, according Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 460) and 
other Chinese authors, P'o~lo lay at some days’ sailing distance to the south-'west 
of Ch^ih-tU( (Siam), aud “ at tlie limit of the eastern Ocean, where the western 
Ocean begins” (see China Jifiviciv, vol. iv, p. 386). This shows that it must have 
been situated, }wt on Borneo, but either ou the Malay Peninsula or on some 
ueighbouriug island, aud that it may correspond to Ibn Batuta’s mysterious 
Barah-nagar, of which more anon (p. 400, n. 2). In any case the w'ord implied is 
undoubtedly something like Bara, Bar, or which, again, brings us back to the 

1‘ahru, P*u~h’h, I^'hrti or Brii, etc., referred to above. Another country bearing 
a name similar, and possibly identical, to is ^ Po-lo {Pahru^ 

Baru ?), whose memory survives in the Po-lo temple at Canton in connection 
with a legend coucerning the image of ii black man preservetl there, said to have 
been a high oHicer from that laud, who came in a junk to bear presents to China. 
(Sec China Jtcvkw, vol. xii, p. 153, aud vol. xiv, p. 173.) 
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under the old name of PUi-erh or P'u- rh and its Liiu forms 
P^hu~0 and Kha-0. Every vestige of those that had settled 
in Northern Tonkin has probably' disappeared, long ago ; and 
from no mention being found of them in Annamese histoiy/ 
we must conclude that they have been parti}^ absorbed into 
the bulk of the people, and partly driven southwards along 
with other tribes that entered to form the population of 
Campa. 

On the other hand, groups of the P^hu-0 or Kha~0 are 
still found on the hill-tracts of the Black Kiver, especiall}'^ 
in the district of Miianff Lai, the LCii-chou or Lai-chdu 
iJfl) of tke Annamese. From a Siamese account of them 
we gather that they, whether males or females, are wont 
to tattoo the part of the face around the mouth with black 
streaks and other designs. Now, we have formerly drawn 
attention to the fact that the custom of face-tattooing was 
peculiar to the Li or Loi of Hainan and to the Kh yeng 
of Burma in so far as women were concerned; and to the 
Hua~mien, or ‘Flowered Faces' tribe of the Llau^ among 
whom it was presumably adopted by both sexes. Ma Tuan-lin 
tells us that it was also in favour among a tribe of the Pu 
somewhere on the Burma frontier, termed for this 
reason JPen-aiien-Pu, i.e. ‘ Striped-face Pa.^ Th ese people, 
he says, tattoo their faces with blue designs.^ They may 


* On the Chinese side Ma Tuau-liu makes mention (op. elt., p. .'J9o) of natives 
—apparently of Hainan—called Fu-/tu (Cant. Fh-xvu, Ann. F'hu-ho), 

who gave some trouble to the Chinese authorities of the island in a.d. 1154-55 ; 
but it is difficult to judge, from the scanty information given, as to whether 
this tribe were in any way related to the on the main. 

^ fiupra, p. 175. 

3 Op. cit.. p. 301. It is interesting to notice that faee-taUooing is also in 
favour with several Xiiga clans on the Jfnrino-Asaniese trontier, among wliicli 
is.that of the Abor, who, strange to say, hear a name .strikingly similar to the 
one of the P^u-irh. Among the Kolarian tribes of India the practice prevails, 
especially with the Jnang, Khariya, Hn, and Oraon, where, however, it is 
restricte<] to women and to the forehead and teniplo.s only (see Crooke’s “Folk¬ 
lore of Northern India,” 1890, vol. ii. p. 31). In the .Malay Peninsula it is 
still observable among the Semaug and Henna; while in Sumatra it was noticed 
since the tirst (piarter ol the fourteentli centtiry by Friar ()doric at Sxomltra or 
•^mohora (Sumatra city, near Pasei. or Samara) ; and in the century next 
following, by NicuIA Conti among the ‘ lua<ch ' (Patta or liattak). In Northeru 
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have been Wah or Pwo-Karens, not necessarily connected 

V # 

with the P^hu-Ot although the character, employed in 
representing their name, is strikingly similar, both in form 
and sound, to that (^.) used to denote the In the 

alternative designation of the latter, P^u-na^ it should be 
noticed, the initial character takes the form of which 
also occurs in the name of the PUi-Jen (j» A). or P‘«-Men, 
said by the Rev. George W, Clarke to be called Pu-Ren 
and P*u - long, and to have been termed Pen - pu from 
B.c. 1122 — 867. Some of them, he adds, 1 ive in the 
neighbourhood of Nan-tien, to the south-west of (modern) 
Yung-ch‘ang.^ It would be interesting to find out whether 
these P^U'long —or, as he writes their name, Pulong — are 
one and the same people with the Palong or Palaung 


Indo-Chinti it has been remarked of the Nu’-tsZy Xk-Z-v-, or Nu-Jin , 

etc.)t dwelliiij^ to the east of the Nn or Lit River ( or ^ = Salwin), 

that they “tattoo their faces wnth blue lines” (see “ Actes du 10^*“* Congrds 
International des Orientalistos,” Leide, 1897, Section vii, p. 61), without any 
further particulars as to the part of the face where the disfiguration is applied to, 
and what form it takes. The tattooing about the comers of the mouth wo 

have described as forming part of the toilet ot tlio P^hu~0 was, therefore, 
probably in favour with all the P'u or Pu tribes. It is a pity that the lack 
of more detailed information about these and kindred populations in Chinese 
literature jirevents us from turning the above supposition into a certainty, a.s the 
question is one of great iinpoitancc for ethnological classification. Outside of 
liido-China the latter peculiar form of titlooing is found anioug the Che*hwan 
{Sh^)iy-fan) or hillmen of Formosa, aud beyond it it reappeal's among the 
women ot Fiji. Leaving, however, the last-uaiiu‘d aside aud confining our 
considerations to Formosa, it cannot fail to strike one as very probable that 
the presence ot an identical custom in the same characteristic form among the 


CJhc-hiran of that island and the P*-hti~() of Northern Indo-China is a very 

strong argument in favour of racial atHnity between the two peoples. The 
(Jhe-hwan style of tattooing is minutely desenbed in the Journal China Branch 
R.AM.y new series, No, ix, ISTo, p, 64, and in the China JfcviVic, vol. xiii, 
pp. 200-201, to which 1 refer the reader. It is to be hoped that more attention 
will henceforth be paid to this subject, especially in connection with Indo-Chinese 
tribes, and that likenesses of the different patterns in use for the face will be 
taken, so as to enable ethnologists to institute comparisons, and eventually arrive 

at some definite result in respect of the racial relations in which those tribes 
stand to each other. 


Chinese Uccarder^ vol. xv, p. 387. Next the writer speaks of the Ma^la^ 

whose name he spells ^ij j instead of us in Deveriu (op. cit., 

p. 117), without being apparently aware that they are the same people as the 
P‘u~jen or P'tcln, 
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dwellings to the north-east of Ava (Taungbain district, etc.) 

and in the northern part of Miiaiig Lera. These latter 

Lacouperie ' terms Po-hmy realU' P^o-lmtg or 

P^iih-lung)i and rightly ascribes to the Mon-Annain farnil}'. 

From the evidence adduced above, they must be identical 

■■ * «- 

to the P^ii-la and closel}’^ allied to the PUi-crh or P*/a<-0, 
in whose neighbourhood they originally lived, as exemplified 
by the fact that P^o-lung or PUih-lung (spelled with the same 
characters) was the name of the department of Peh-ugui 
of the Nan-Chao kingdom.- Ma Tuan-lin, speaking of the 
south-western barbarians called Pu-Jen ( |^ A)j i.e. Pw-Meii, 
takes them to be one with the Pu (}^) above referred to, 
and does not hesitate to suggest that all these tribes styled 
Pu must be the same people.^ From the prevalence among 
most of the Ph or PUi of the custom of face-tattooing; 
from the fact of their being, as a rule, dark-complexioned * ; 
from their speaking similar languages, and having practicallj'^ 
the same customs, we have no hesitation, in our turn, to 
still more generalize Ma Tuan-lin’s view, and pronounce 
all the tribes mentioned above, whether Pu or P‘m, closely 
related to the P^u~erh, and issued from the same racial 
stock, if not absolutely identical with each other. Another 
people with a name strikingly alike that of the P*u-i:rh or 
P^huen are the P^hveon or Pwon (their name being so spelled 
by Ney EUas), mentioned in the Mogaung Annals as one 
of the eight races dwelling in that kingdom at the time of 
its foundation, cired 1215 a.d. They were then divided 
into Great and Little P'hwons, and their descendants are 
still to be found settled about the third or upper defile 

^ Op. cit., p. 55. 

* See China Review^ vol. xlx, p- 

^ Op. cit., p. 305, 

* The are described as being dark like the Zi~tni 

( t= Latnet?), by Chinese writers (see Deveria, op. cit., p. 169) ; the P*u-la^ we 
have seen, are said by Gamier to be “sauvages petits et noire” (op. cit., p. 604). 
The may be the same tribe as the or Khh^P*hd (so called by the 

P*hu-thai} who inhabit, according to the native sources I am quoting from, 
the high mountains of Miiiang Lai (Black River), and are very dark in complexion. 

24 
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of the Iravati.* According to a tradition surviving among 
them it would appear that their remote ancestors were 
already in the country at the time of the expedition from 
Ssifif or Suiy that stormed and destroyed Xagaung in ciTc(t 
B.c. 550. These primeval TOiwons, the legend runs, were 
pressed into service by the conquerors to conduct the 
elephants captured in the city back to Sein ; but they 
escaped thence and wandered back to the banks of the 
Iravati, where they and their descendants have remained 
ever since. I*^^ey Elias writes throughout ‘ China ’ instead 
of SiUy or Bexnj in the above narrative; and, indeed, some 
of the native versions give Gandhdra-rattha (Yunnan) as 
the land whence the invaders came. I have shown, 
however, that the country around JBhamo, forming the 
ancient State of Shen of Chinese records, is very 

piobabl 3 ^ implied.^ A^nj^how, the legend, while no doubt 
confusing events, points to some dim tradition still lingering 
amongst the P hwons, as to their early ancestors having 
come into the country from Yunnan by way of the Taping 
Valle}', i.e, via Yung-ch^ang, Moinien, and Bhamo, about 
the middle of the sixth century b.c., if not much earlier. 
Such being the case, it is quite possible that they are 
a branch of the P'n~erhy P^hueuy P*/iru, or P^hytty left behind 
in the taping \ alley (where, we have seen, p. 130 ante, 
theie have been P^iaOy or P^hyuy at Momleii down to a.d. 796), 
\^hen^the said P^hyu wandered down towards Southern 
Burma along with the Kanran and 8ak (i.e. the P^u-ch^a 
and other tribes of Cheh race, such as the KhmUy Khami or 
JPhaniiy ITajiyangy etc.). As the P*hyu are said to have 
reached Old Prorne in about 484 b.c., there is nothing 
improbable as to their having left the country around Bhiimo 

* etc.) at the time of the SheHy or Sehi invasion 
{circa B.c. 550), instead of several centuries before as the 
Cj^endary native records pretend. Otherwise the P'hwons may 
be regarded as a younger branch of the P'hyu, who followed 


\ See Ney Klias (“ HtMni v of the Sha 
* See atjove, p. G2. 


nis,” p. 12). 
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in the footsteps of their elder brothers long after these had 
permanently settled on Burmese territory, and were an-ested, 
through some cause or other, in the country around Bhamo, 
where they have remained ever since. Of the ethnical 
characteristics of the P^hwons, Ney Elias docs not tell us 
much beyond that “ they are closely allied to the Kadus on 
the borders of Munnipur [s/c for Manipur] both in language 
and customs, and are probably of one origin with the latter, 
whether the above tradition be true or not.’’ ^ Dr. Mason 
enumerates the Kudo or Kadu among his “eleven Burmese 
tribes of unquestionably common origin,” but as with them 
he includes the PV//y«, Kanran, and others whom we have 
shown to be, almost unquestionably, of Mon-Annara origin, 
his classification can be no more relied upon than the modern 
title ‘Burmese’ he assumes for a group of populations 
who were for the most part in the countr}’’ many centuries 
before the Burmans ever put their foot in it.^ Forbes more 
judiciously says of the Id^aduy Po, Y^ahaing^ and others that 
“ they are recognized by the Burmans proper as being the 
wilder and more primitive branches of their race; but, 
unfortunately, we have no trustworthy specimens of their 
dialects from which to form conclusions.”^ Other writers 
on Burma and its ethnology make it a point of ignoring 
both the Kadu and F^Jitcon. The fact is, then, that nothing 
certain is so far known about their language, and much 
less as reorards their racial connections.^ It is to be 
hoped that new researches will throw further light on 
these questions ; in the meantime there seems to be more 
than one probability that both these tribes belong to the 


’ Loc. cit. 

- The F*hwon —whose name he spells Phwon or Mwon —he classes, along with 
the Palounf/ or Paloa^ among the ‘ Shan ’ (Thai) tribes, 

3 “Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India,” p. .5G. 

The recently published ” Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States,” 
Rangoon, 1900, vaguely says about the P^hwm, whose name it variously spells 
llpSn^ Hpon^ Hpwon, etc. (part i, vol. i, pp. 567-8): “ It is possible that they 
are a mere sort of dishclout, like the Yaws and Danus and Kadus, full of traces 
of all their neighbours. On the other hand, they may prove a valuable link in 

the chain when the many detached links begin to be joined together. 

The Hpons look perilously like half-breeds, but they may be a back-wash.” 
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Mon-Aiinam race, and if Lacouperie's suggestion as to 
the identity of the Kadu or Kad6 with the K^a - t*o of 
Southern Yunnan is in any sense justifiable, it is quite 
possible that we have in the former and in the P*hwon 

western ramifications of Ptoleraj’^^s Kudutai and Barrhai 
respectively. 

Seros River (Nos. 113 and 180). 

I have identified this stream with the Hd-yu (Hsi^yU 
chiang)y noted as Si~you River in Dutreuil de Rhins* ** Carte 
de rindo-Chine Orientale'' (1881) and as Tiah (or Tiak) 
Y^ou kiaug in Pavie’s map (1894). This watercourse 
undoubtedly corresponds to the one termed Yu-^chou chiang 
^ J!II) ill Dev^ria’s ‘^Frontiere Sino-Annamite ” (p. 4,^ 
and sketch-map on p. 7), apparently so designated after 
a village of the name of Yu-cJiou (‘Fishing Islet*), marked 
simply as Y 21 in Putreuil’s map above referred to, at a short 
distance to the east of the river*s embouchure and at the 
head of a bay denoted as Paie Liyu, This indentation of 
the coast lies immediately to the east of Cape Pak^lung, and 
in most modern maps, even down to the latest, it is made 
the estuary for a doubtful watercourse, to wit, the Ngan-nan 
kiang (Annam River), which seems to exist only in the 
fertile imagination of our geographers.* Another stream 
further eastwards, the Lung-men River, debouching near 
ChUn-chou (K^in-chau), is given in the Chinese official 
descriptions of the country a name similar to the Ssi-yu 

t ^ op. cit., p. ii preface and p. 5 text. Ever since the appearance 

of the ni'sif. Jesuit maps of the country’—published by D*AiivilIe in 1729—-the 
Ngan-na 7 i kiang has persistently occupied a conspicuous position in the 
carto^apliv of the Tonkin seaboard. The latest Admiralty charts of that 
region still retain it, while Pafrie’s map is almost alone among the few recent 
ones that omit it or, to be more exact, that, following the example set forth in 
Chinese sketches of the country publi-shed by Deveria, mark in the place 
of that stream an insignificant rivulet which they leave nameless. The “China 
t>ea Directo^,” vol. ii, 4th ed.. 1899, still speaks (p. 466) of the indentation in 
e coast referred to above as “a deep bay into which the Ngan-nan-kiang 
ISC arges, apparently encumbered by shallow banks.” It duly acknowledges, 
owevei, that the coast about that point is but little known, a fact which 
accounts for the ince.s.sant repetition, dowu to this day, of the error as to the 
existence ul that fabulous river. 
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or Vu^c/iOH,^ to wit, Yu-hmig gt) ; i but Ttolemy’s 

rectiBed position of the mouth of the Seros (long. 107^ 3G' E. 
and lat. 21^ 37 N.) points to a location further to the west, 
while the terra Si-i/ou occurring in Dutreuil’s map—evidently 
the local name by which the stream in question has long 
been known—argues an origin from a designation somewhat 

like Hn-yiiy which is undoubtedly the prototype of Ptolemy’s 
transcript Seros. 


Indeed, the terra Hsi-yu is by no means new on the upper 
seaboard of the Tonkin Gulf. The Anuamese Annals, for 
one, tell us of an ancient district called Toi-tii (Ta^'-vu) 
whose name, though spelled with different characters (i.e. 
M meaning ^westward going,’ or ‘extending towards 
the west ’) from those employed to denote the JIfsi-yu or 
Yu River, is nevertheless identically read Jlsi-yu. The 
location that this district occupied is unknown, but it formed 
part of the Eiau-chau department {^Juu-chott it having 

been constituted by the Han at the time of their conquest 
of the country in b.c. 111. In a.d. 43 its population had 
grown up to as much as thirty-three thousand iamilies; 
hence Ma-yiiau, the Chinese victorious general, split the 
district into two divisions, which he named, respectively, 
P^hong-khe and Vong-hai^- doing away altogether with the old 


term or Toi-vUy which thus became obsolete from that 

date. P‘hong-khe (in Chinese; ^ Feng-ch'i 
Creek’) w^as the original name—taken from that of a rivulet 
near by—borne by the territory on which the capital of the 
Thiik king, afterwards termed Kd-liva, was built, and as 


we have seen that the same territory now forms part of the 
district called Dong-ngan |I)g), in the province of Bak- 
nin,3 we may well infer that the erstwhile Toi-vn, otherwise 
Ji^i-yUf district, must have included part of the present 
Bak-nin territory, and may have stretched eastwards as far 
as Cape Pak-lung and the JT-sZ-yw River, having been possibly 
named after the latter. This would appear to some extent 


’ Deveria, op, cit., p. 4. 

* See Dee Michels, op. cit., pp. 49, 63, 107, and note 446. 
’ Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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from the sense of * westward going ’ embodied in the 
district’s name, which could thus be interpreted * extending 
to the westward of the Hsi-y'u River/ the then probably 
eastern boundary of the Kidii-chau department. The fact 
of the name of this river being now spelled somewhat 
difiercntly does not constitute a sufiBcient plea against the 
etymological connection here suggested, as many a Chinese 
place-name is known to have been at various periods 
represented by characters differing in form, although 
identical, or nearly so, in sound. 

But, without laying too much stress on the homonymy, 
if any, between the JSsi-uu River and the ancient 
district—which latter, it must in any case be remembered, 
lasted until a.d. 43, i.e. up to about the period to which 
Ptolemy’s information about the region in question is 
apparently to be referred, — the presence of a water¬ 
course, on the tract of coast where our eminent geographer 
makes his Seros discharge, known to this day by such 
names as Si-you^ Tiah-you^ or Msi-yu^ is, I should think, 
sufficient evidence upon which to argue on etymological 
connection between the names of the two streams, and to 
conclude as to the latter’s topographical identity. Of course, 
we do not know how far back in antiquity the actual 
designations Si-yoiiy Tiah-yoiiy etc., may be traced, in the 
event of their having nothing in common with the name 
of the ancient Ilsi-y 'u district. But there would still remain 
the old term Hsi-Oii applied to Tonkin in Ts^in times to 
resort to as an alternative, which no doubt long survived in 
the country and may have remained attached, albeit in a some¬ 
what modified form, to the name of the river constituting 
its former eastern boundary, in the same manner that the 
term Nyan-nan became at a much later date identified with 
a neiglibouring—however imaginar}’’—watercourse, supposed 
to form the eastern limit of Aunamese territory. 

An apparently very serious objection that could be raised 
against our identification of the Seros with the llsi-yii is the 
insignificant size of the latter as compared with so con¬ 
spicuous a watercourse as the former is represented to be- 
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in Ptolemaic geography. In this system, in fact, the Seros 
is made to rise in the Semantbinos range from two sources, 
of which the more western lies in long. lOG"* 52' E., lat. 
30® 24 N., and the more eastern in long. 109® 4', lat. 29° 13' 
their confluence being in long. 107° 15', lat. 27° 25'; all 
these being the rectified positions obtained by ns as shown 
in the tables. Such data suggest the idea of a mighty water¬ 
course rising about the boundary of Sz-ch‘wan and Hu-nan 
on the east and slightly above the Yang-tsz at Cb'ung- 
king on the west, uniting in a single main channel near 
Tsun-yi towards the centre of Kwei-chou, and wending 
thence its way to the Tonkin Gulf. A geographical 
monstrosity indeed, but for all that by no means exceeding 
those perpetrated by cartographers" at different period! 
regarding the same region. We have already pointed 
out, in fact, how the real hydrography of the tract of 
country now under consideration has proved a puzzle to 
geographers up to quite recently, and, may be, is still so 
for some of them to this very day. By reference to the 
map in Mandelslo already alluded to ^ it will be seen that 
the river of Ha-noi, and another more to the east as well, 
are made to issue from the Tung-t‘ing lake in Hu-nan, not 
far from the point where Ptolemy located the eastern source 
of his Seros. And, by turning to Deveria*s “Frontidre 
Sino-Annamite (p. G), one will be not a little surprised 
to see how D’Anville, in the map of tlie Kwang-tung 
province he published in a.d. 1729, constructed upon that 
originally made by the Jesuits, connected—though it be by 
an oversight—the Lu-nhwei River (a tributary of the Lung or 
T^o~kiang^ i e. the ‘Beft River ^ of Kwang-hsi, through the 
l^fni-^Jciang) with the Ngun-nan ktang of mythical fame, thus 
making—most absurdly—a branch of the Left River to flow 
down to the Gulf of Tonkin, Kor is this all, for Dutreuil de 
Rhins map of a.d. 1881 repeats the same error and makes 
the Ngan-nan kiang drain the basins of the Tso-kiang, Min- 
kiang, and Lu-shwei, and so do the Admiralty charts down 


Supraf p. 243. 
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to A.D. 1886 and later. In comparison, and due regard 
being bad to the time at which he lived, we may justly say 
that Ptolemy was far ahead of our modern geographers in 
his treatment of the hydrography, of the region now under 
consideration. 

But I will push on still further in the appreciation of his 
talents and demonstrate that in making his Seres, that is, 
our Hsi-yii, rise in the Semanthinos range—or in what he 
believed to be such, or, at any rate, its prolongation—he 
was perfectly correct. By looking over the hydrographic- 
description of the Hsi-y'u —-.or, as he terms it, the Yu-chou — 
which Beveria compiled from Chinese sources, it will be seen 
(op- cit., p. 4) that this stream is, like the Seros, formed by 
the junction of two branches ; the one coining from the west 
taking its source in the mountain range called the ^Shth-\cau 
Shun (+ 74 ill) or ‘ Ten-myriads’ Peaks,’ a very con¬ 
spicuous orographic group forming the natural boundary 
between the K‘in-chau district, that ot Shang-sz chou in 
Kwang-bsi, and the Tonkin borderland. Now, the name ot 
this mountain range, Shih-it(iu Shuiif is variously pronounced 
Sh€ 2 )-mfin Shan in Cantonese and Thop-van Son in Annamese, 

11 circumstance which argues that its old pronunciation must 
have been not very far different from Shi-ninn-shin or She- 
man-thiny in which forms it will not take a great stretch of 
imagination to recognize Ptolemy's Semanthinos. Of course, 
this is not in reality the same mountain chain as the one 
which our geographer makes to run through Eastern Sz- 
ch'wan and Hu-nan. This, I propose to demonstrate in the 
next instalment of the present inquiry, owes its Ptolemaic 
designation to a closely similar term, the name of the Hsie- 
man mm) tribes formerly settled in that region—Ptolemy s 
Semanthinoi, — and means ‘ Mountains of the JTsie - man 
tribes ’; in Chinese, Jlsie-rnan Shan^ But it seems perfectly 
natural that Ptolemy having heard, as he very probably did, 
the Shih-tcan Shan range vaguely mentioned as the source oi 
the he rashly jumped to the conclusion that this must 

be the same as the Haie-mon Shan of Sz-ch*wan and Hu-nan, 
and thus he was misled into making his Seros rise in the latter. 
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The last possible objection to be disposed of in the 
present retrospective inquiry is of a linguistical character, 
and concerns the et^’^mological connection I have assumed 
throughout to exist between the names of the Hsi~yu and 
Seros. On this point I may say that I hope to conclusively 
demonstrate in the section devoted to Serike that some term 
closely akin, if not absolutely identical, with and not 

^3, iSf=*silk,^ as it has been generally held hitherto— 
is the most likely etymological prototype and equivalent of 
Sera, Seres, Ser, Sir^ etc. Many circumstances concur in 
indicating that in the China of the old days Hsi-yu and 
allied toponymies were ver^^ probably pronounced somewhat 
like Ser-u or Ser-o ; possibly Se-rit, should one prefer 
believing that the strayed r in that compositum still survives 
in a latent and softened form, represented by the present y. 

I may add, before dismissing this subject, that in the case 
in point the name of the Hsi-yu River may be of Sanskrit 
origin, that is, traceable to some such term as Saras, Sarayuj 
*SarJii, etc., corrupted locally as time went by into Hsi-yu or 

Si-you, but recorded by Ptolemy in the more correct and 
early form of Seros. 


End of the Great Gulf towards the Sinai (No. 112). 

This corresponds to the head of the Gulf of Tonkin 
between K‘in-chau (gJc Ch-in-chou) and Pak-hoi Harbour.‘ 
Here the Indo - Chinese (India extra - Gangem) seaboard 
ended, and that of the Sinai or people of China south of 
the Yang-tsz commenced. Ptolemy, in fact, includes the 
Lei-chou peninsula and the Lien-chou district (ancient c/iiin 
of Ho-p^u, Ann. Hiep-p*k6, whose name he renders as 

Aspithia) in the territory of the Sinai. In his time, how¬ 
ever, this chiin, as well as the more eastern one of jVan-/tai 
(now province of Kwang-tung or Canton), formed part, 


.Jr, exact positi oil as rectitied in the Tables (long. 108“ 42' E., lat 21“ 07' N \ 

wWh r niarkedV«..»,m io the 

men headland separating the estuary of the Lun^r- 

Kwan ♦ n indentation in the coast terminating eastwards 'at 

Ewan-tau Point, within which Pak-hoi Harbour is situated. 
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administratively, of the h6 (/3w) of Kiau-chi, from which 
they were not separated—-and that hut partially, in so far 
as the chiin of Ho-pUi was concerned — until a.d. 226 
temporarily, and a.d. 264 permanently, when the chou 
of HwRng (Kwang“chou) was constituted with its own seat 
of government at P^(i)i~yu ' (Canton, which on this account 
became from that date known as Kwancj-chou, the name it 
has home up to the present day}. Ptolemy s division is 
therefore more geographical and ethnological than political, 
and from that point of view it must be recognized as 

remarkably correct. 

St^G Dcs Mivhcli't op. cit.f ]>p. 91, 100, 101. 


1 
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(10) Islands of Trans-Gangetic India. 

A. The Andamans and Nikohdvs. 

Bazakata (No. 156). 

In this island some say there is found in abundance 
the murex shell-fi.sh («:oxXoO» and that the inhabitants go 
naked, and are called Aginnatai.” ^ So far Ptolemy’s text. 
A good deal of speculation has gone on among Oriental 
scholars as regards the identity of this island; but Colonel 
Yule was certainly the most correct in assuming it to be 
the Great Andaman. I think that the whole gioup of 
the Main Andamiins should be included under Ptolemy’s 
designation, as the three islands of wliich it consists —or 
rather four, if we are to include among them, as seems 
reasonable, Bara tan Island, clo.sely sandwiched in between 
^Iiddle and South jAndaman^—have long been believed by 
navigators to form but one single island, and it w'as only 
in February, 1792, for instance, that the passage between 
tile North and Middle Andamans (Austin Strait) was 
discovered.’^ Ptolemy’s description suits also ver}" well 
these islands, both his statements as to the nakedness 
of the inhabitants and the abundance of murex shell- 
hsh being confirmed by modern travellers.’* It remaiiis, 
then, to account for the name he collectively gives them, 
a task which preceding commentators have preferred not 
to broach. In order to arrive at an understanding of the 
term Bazakata it must be remembered that the group of 
the Andamans, together with that of the Nikobars, lias 
always been known as the ‘Archipelago of Naked People.’ 
This is not only the denomination applied to those islands by 

‘ McCrindle, cit., ji, 236. 

\ V Embassy to Ava ” (Edinbur^r],, 1827), vol. i, p. 1&3 aud footuote. 

Ibid., p. 159, speaking of the Miukopi, “they go quite naked”; ;uiJ 
at n, 163, “the shokeb abound in a variety of beautiful shells, gorgonius 
mudreporas, murex, and cowries, with many other kinds.” The sentenced 
here printed in small rnpifsls correspond to Ptolemy’s words. 
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Chinese authors,* but it is also the common term employed 
to designate them in India and Further India. J^t/iobdr, in 
fact, is simply a corrupted form of (in Pali 

Nayga - vara) or Nag-bdi\ meaning * Country of Naked 
People,' often written by mistake Ndga-vdra^ in Siamese 
X^dgavarl} I found the latter name in an old Siamese map 
forming part of an illustrated Traip^humt a famous work 
on Buddhist cosmology ^; a short explanation is appended, 
which means “ naked people [are living here].” The 
Nagga-dipa mentioned in the Mahavaihsa is probably the 
same archipelago.* In modern times these names were 


’ l-tsinjr, iu Cliavauues’ “ Rclig^ieux Eminentj*,” ctc.» pp. 100, 120, has 
which is apparently a misprint for (Xo-Atco), i.e, the 

^ Kinj^dom oi' the Naked (unclad, or stripped) People.’ The description he 
gives (pp. 120, 121) seems to ajjply to the Nikobars and not to the Andamans, 
for he speaks of cocoauuts growing there, which are absent in the Andamans. 
Other Chinese authors have Lo-hsittg-kteo ^)* the same 

meaning. See Phillips in Journal July, 1895, p. 529, note 3. I have 

since noticed in Takakusn’s “Record of the Buddhist Religion,’* translateil 
Irom 1-tsiiig’s work, that this author employs also the spelling Lo-jm^kwo 
(IS A ||^), i,c. ‘ Naked-Men Kingdom ’ (Introduction, p. xxxviii).' 

* Compare with this Marco Polo’s Noetteram or N^egnernm, The Burmese wav 

o 

of spelling the name — SOOC»OG|^ = Xakabart, pronounced Nagahart — is 

practically identical witli the SifiMese ; ueverthelcss, it should be <ibserved that 
the term the Burmese transcript of Katja, is not reprcsenUHl in it, thus 

making it probable that Nagga is the sense inteuded. 

^ f’or a detailed account of this work, see my book *• Culakuntamahgala, or 
the Ton.«sure Ceremony as performed in Siam ” (Bangkok, 1895), pp. 95 et seqq. 
'J'hc illustrated Trai-P*hum volume here referred to is now iu the Kbuiglichen 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin, w'here the curious and valuable map alluded 
to may be inspected by those taking interest in the geography of the Far East. 

* Chap, vi, where it is said tliat Vijaya’a chihlrcn and those of his followers 
drifted tlierc. In other chapters (xi, xx, xlii, liv, etc.) we have Xaga~dJpa^ 
which term appears, from the context, to refer to a district on the north-eastern 

inferred from a pas-sage in the 


foast of Ceylon Island. The same may he i 
I'alahmtisa-Jalaka (No. 196), the text of w’hicl 


hicli runs: “ . . . . ' para to 


Kalyanim orata Kagadipnin t'l rvath satmiddatiram^*^ meaning: “ 
along the sea-shore as (ar as Ka/gdni on the other side, and JVdgadipa on this 
side [<>1 Ceylon Island].” As Kalyani must be the district or kingdom of the 
same name alluded to in the Mahavaiiisa (ch. i pa.whn, ch. Ixi, etc.), still 
repreKcnted by the present village of Krvfani, on ^lle J{(rtani Oanga (Kmlani 
River), (»n the west side of the island (about six miles north from Colombo), so 
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restricted, apparently, to the Nikobars, the term Andaman 
being used to denote the islands of the northern part of the 


iWMSt Nafnadipa have sUiod ou the oppusite, i.e. easteru, shore of the isluud, teriiieil 
“this side” in the text fin reference to the Yakkha city of Siri.%ai'atthu alluded 
therein, which I think ioentical wdth the Sirivnttha of the Mahavaiiisa (ch. vii) and 
etyniohigically < oimectcd with the havens of either Sizala (5ima/«;') or Spatana 
{ — Sirvia-paUatta, Siri-pattann't) recorded by Ptolemy on that coast in the ueiph- 
hourhood of Trinkdna-malai (Trinkomalee) Ihiy], It is liere, in faet, and on the 
sea-shore, that imreniiiicnt jjeogrjipher placesNagadlba, a town, and thcNagadiboi 
tribes. Colonel' Yule has located Nagadiba on the north-west coast of tlio 
island; but tliis, it will now* be seen, is unsatisfactoiy, as cmillictiug with both the 
evidence adduced above from the y<ihlhttnfta-‘JCtt»ku and the pttsititni on the ea.st 
coast of the island assigned by Ptolemy to Nagadiba city. I theretore believe 
Sir J. E. Teniieut to liave been far more correct iu h.xiug for the latter a site 
near TrinkOna-malai Bay. The result I have obtained—8® 18' N. lat.—on tfic* 
basis of the l*tolemaio latitudes of, respectively, the North Gape (Bopeioe dKpoej 
and Cape Orneon, the two extremes of the island, points to an emplacement 
a little to tlie north of that hay, that is, between it and Boulder Point; ami 
calculations based upon Ptolemy’s equator passing through Nubartba lead to 
practically the same re.sult, the did'ereiice in this case being of barely 4' le-ss in 
latitude. The district stretching to the north of Trinkomalee Bay is, therefore, 
the land of NAgmUpu, where the Mahitvamsa tells us (ch. i) Xiiga kimrs rcigue<l 
over a Naga ])opulation (Ptolemy’s Nagadiboi), and whither it j>retends Bnddh:i 
to have come to pay a visit,* By perusing the chajHer of tlie Mahavanisa just 
referred to itw'ill be seen that while Buddha is represented to have been to Ceylim 
twice only fi e. in the ninth month and the eiglith year, respectively, of his 
Buddhahood), and once besides to Nagad\pa (lifth yeai- of Buddhaiioud), the 
account of tliese visits concludes with the words : “thus .... the all- 
bountiful luminary visited this most favoured land of the world thrirr ” 
(Tumour’s translation), thus indirectly leading u.s to conclude tliat Xiltfadlpu 
must have been jmrt of (Jeylou, since it is only by adding the visit paid to that 
district to the two made to, respectively, Mahiyantjunn and Kabjnui in other 
parts of the island, that the sum of three can be made up. 

It will, h ow'cver, appear forthwith how, <»wing to the close siinilaritv in 
names between the Kfujadipa district (in Ceylon) and the yayyadlpn island or 
archipelago (Andamans and Nikobfirs), the two toponymies and their locations 
became incxtricablv mixed up in Oriental legend, so that, in the eonrse of tiino the 
visit paid by Buddha to I^fujadipa came to he regarded as having bt'cii aetnallv 
made to the ArulilmaQ-Nikobar gr^mp of island.s. 

Ur. Rou se, in his translation of vol. ii of the Jfituka tales, took the Naqudtptt 
referred to in the passage quoted above from the Valrihass;i-Jutaka he an 
island lying otf Ceylon (p. 9U, and Index, p. 312), and so did, before him, both 
Tumour in his version of the first chapter of the Mahavaiiisji ^)i. 4), S[iein‘t; 
Hardy (loe. cit.), and Childers (Pali liict., s.v.). Hut it will lie seen that in 
either instance no island whahwer is meant, albeit the toponymic may be literally 
interyireted in the .sense of ‘Xaga I.sland.’ Analogous is the <!ise with the 
Nogadcipax'ii the Visnii Pni'iina (bk. ii, cl), 3), which, althougli signifying lih;rallv 
the same, is distinctly stated to be part of JihfimfHt'tiyxti, i.e. b* be a division of 


* Its seaport appears to have been Jambukoln^ where the Ceylonese embassy 
to A^okn embarketi, ami whither it- landeil on its return frejm India (see 
Mah avamsa, ch. .\i and \x). Sj>euce Hardy says (** Manual of Buddhisin,” 
p. 208. notej that Jambukula is supposed to be ColnniVnigrun. in the district 
ot Jatfi\a; but it remains to be seen whether this surmise is correct. In tlu.‘ 
atHrmalive case, it would follow that the yogudipa district imduded the w'lnde 
territory from 'I'rinkomalco Bay to the northern end of Ceylon Island. 
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group. But such was by no means the case in the old da^^s, when 
the designation ‘Archipelago of Naked People’ seems to have 
included the whole of this insular region. The connotation 
' naked people ’ was, however, expressed in different ways 
in the Indian vernaculars. Nagga^ Nangd^ often 

modified into Ndga. were but some of the renderings, the 
most widely knowm; ^ Bazakata and Aginnatai, as occurring 


continental India.* As regards the Jat^ika, in particular, the context is quite 
clear, and no allnsiou is therein made as to going: out at sea to any island, hut 
simply as to ■wandcviiig on foot {^nttricarail) alontf the xca-shore (of Ceylon) 
ns far us (the) 2>^f«jttdtpa (district or city). Dr. Rouse’s translation “as far as 
the island of Nagadipa” is, therefore, not only unjustified, but 
absolutely misleading. 

There wa.s, iudoed, an island called y<lgadtpa somewhere off the coast at that 
point. Tins is referred to in Jiitaka JiGO [^iSns&ondl-J.) as lying on the sea-route 
from Bhfiruhavcha (Uharueh or 13)inro:ich) to Suvannabhftmi (Gulf of Martaban). 
ISIerchauts from IJeuares landed tliere to get firewood and water. In remote 
times it was known by the name of Sfi'tnna island, and was then the abode 
oi Oartidae and tbe seat of a Garuda king. It may well be the Great Nikobar. 

Ptolemy also, in lii.s turn, mentions a Nagadlba island, which ho locates on 
the same latitude (8® IS'ccoTccted) of Nagadlba city, but six degrees of longitude, 
according to his reckoning, further to the cost, i.o. off the eastern .shore of Ceylon. 
As there exists no island in that jiosition, and as Ptolemy ascribed to Ceylon a width 
of 12 degrees of longitude against the true 2® 13^ thus makiug it stretch out 
))Oth eastward and westward far more than is the case, it is quite possible that 
the gaj) separating his island of Nagadiba from the east const of Ceylon w'as, 
in reality, much wider than he represented it, and that therefore the said isle was 
(»nc of the group lie terms Maniotai and we cull Nikobai's. It will be observed, 
in tact, that the longitude he assigns to Diis group (140® E. circa) is only 5® in 
excess of the one he ascribes to Nagadlba (135®), against 6® of longitudinal 
distance of tlie latter from the east coast of Cevlon, whence it follows that, 
in Ptolemy’.s opiuiou, Nagadiba Island was nearer to the Maniolai (Nikobars) 
tlian to Ceylon itself. On the strength of t-licso arguments, I have no hesitation 
in taking Ptolemy’s Nagadiba Island to be one and the same with the yaggadipo 
of the Malijivaihsa, which latter, in its turn, may be identical with the Ndgadipa 
of J a taka 3G0, if we admit the confusion between the last two so closely similar 
toponymies to have originated from a very early period, as most probably was the 
case. To the bringing about of such a confusion may have contributed, in no 
small measure, the quite possible fact of the Andamans and Nikobiirs being in 
remote times a dependency of some one of the kingdoms founded by Nagas, either 
on the Koroinaitdel coast or on the eastern shore of Ceylon, early before the dawn 
of the Christian Era (as evidenced by the references in Mahavnmsa and Jataka 
already adverted to, and by the toponymies ydgadipa, Jifanjerika-Ni^af 
ydffdpatlfina, etc., appearing in those parts since the earliest ages). 


J The reading ydga^vdra for the name of the Nikobars, already noticed m the 
Siamese work above referred to, seems to receive confirmation from Ma-Huan’s 
statement in respect of Buddha’s footprint in Ceylon, to the effect that “it is 
the imprint of Sakya-muni’s foot, made when he landed at this place coming 


^ * This may have been the land of Jtfajerika or Man/erika (termed Jtfanjerika- 
^dga-bhav(tnfi?n in the Mahavamsa, eb. xxxi), i.e. the Dharonikofa or Aluccheri- 
patfaria (present Masulipatbam) district (.sec above, p. 108). 
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in Ptolemy, are possibly synonymous terms which were very 
likely in use in his time. It will be seen, in fact, that baza 


from the Ts*tvcl-lan [Nikobar] islands” (Phillii)s in Journtd Chinn Brunch 
vol. X.\, p. 212). This piece of folklore, evi<lently picked up by 
Chinese navigators uu tlie shores of the liay of Bengal, et)rroboratcs the virw 
that we liave just advanced, nainely, that the Cevlonesc <listrict of 2^aqnd\pii 
hecaiiic, from a very early peritKl, ideiititicd with the Xikohir Islands in 
Oriental legend. We sliall have to revert to this curious tradition directly. 
Suffice for the present to note the c(|H;Uiou Siiga-dipa — Ts'icel-lan — Nikobar.s. 
The original spelling was evidently Nagyn-dipa or Isayya-ruru, ' .Vroliipelago or 
Country of Naked People,' the alteration into Niiyu (scipeut - in'ojdc) being 
introduced in the setpiel, presumably by Buddhist writers, as being more in 
accord with Buddhist ideas and with the character of the aborigines of those 
islands, who find themselves ns well at home on the sea as on land. Or is it 
possible that, as we have suggeskal, the reverse was the ea-'-e, and that tlu^^e 
people were in origin called from tlieir connection with the Xagas of 

the eastern coa.st of India and Ceylon, and that the terms Kuyya, ^\<uvja, etc., 
were applied to tlieiu ulterwards on ucconiit of their nakedness y ^ 

As regards the name of the Aiid'uiirnis, 1 am under the inipressi<»n that it 
derived from the same source as that ot the Nikobar.s ; hence it is that I am 
inclined to include both insular groups in the ‘ Archipelagi) of tlie Naked l*enplo ’ 
M arco Polo, it will be refers 1v> the Amlamuns under the names Auqnmtm 

(Jjiitiu texts), Anyamanani (Kreiicli text), ami Ayhama (Italian tu.xt), wliieli 
all seem to me traceable to nanya, the term for ‘ nakc*l' in Crdu and othci' 
Indian vernaculars, Xnnymaiinava, NttHyumnnnpjd^ Kanynmanuj, and similar 
compounds, would explain, in my opinion, not only Marco i%*b)’s llugannDt, etc,, 
but also Sulaimaii’.s Lcnjfibnlhs^ or l.anjcbfihls, which he records a«: the name 
of some islands separated from two others heyoml by a sea called Andumoti 
(Ueinaud, op. cit., p. S). The description given by Sulainiau of the inbubitauts 
of these islands (p. 16) tallies almost word for word with that left nearly two 
centuries before {a.i>. 072) by I-tsiiig (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 120). It is clear 
to me that the terms Nikobar and Andrnnun are synonymous; or that, at any 
late, they ajiply collectively to both the Atidamau and Nikobar groups, the one 
designatiu}^ the insular region {yuyya-vdra or B'anya- vCtru) of the naked people, 
and the other [Amldmau or yanynman) tlie inhabitants tbemsclves. It is worth 
noting in this connection tliat the Chinese renderings Lo-h-n-o, 
and Lo~hsiny-\^h-ic-o'] very closely resemble in sound the Arab Lenjr or Lanjc in 
Lenjebdfun ot Lanjebdlhs, as well as Rashid-nd-Dm’s lAbn-rilrdni, or yihavaraht. 
It seems, therefore, very probable that—as we liave repeatedly insisted is the case 
with most Chinese lenderings of foreign place-names—/,o-Ant/, Zo,yVii-[A-ue], 
and are mere phonetical transcripts of the Arab Lenje or Lanjc 

(which in Captain Bozorg’s “Ajaib” assunie.s the form contrived witli 

such characters as are apt to convey at the same time the meaning of ‘ naked ’ 
or ‘ naked people ’ ; and tliat thus the Chinese must have learnt these toponymies, 
amongst many others, second-hand from the mouths of the Arab or Persian 
navigators of the early days. In the Arabic transcript the term btllus must 
stand either tor mamt^ or purus. yanyapitruf i.s, I think, as closely approaching 
a form to Lanjchdlun as may sati.sfy tlie ino.st captious of critics. Another 
possible explanation which has occurred to me since writing the above is, that 
the term bdliis may represent the Mon pakru already noticed in the preceding 
section,^ or else tho Sanskrit parum (IVtli phai'nta), meaning * savage.’ The 
composite Lanjebafus {or, as Jbu iOmrdadbih has it, Likhbdlm) would in thi.s 
case prove traceable to either the Sanskrit-Pali NaugaparnK, yagyaphai'ns^ or 
In the M6£S L*ka-pahrii, meaning * Jalands of Savage*!.’ 

The late Sir E. Maxwell, d propoa of tlie Malay poem ort- llnum, expresses 
the following opinion in regard to the name of the Andrimrui li!tauds, in the 
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may stand for the Sanskrit or Pali vaaa = ‘ clothes/ a term 
which takes different forms in the vernaculars of Southern 
India and Indo-China, becoming hoju ( = coat') in Malay, 
paho in Burmese, etc. Kata may have the sense of * taking 
off, removing/ as in hart ; or else it may stand for krta as 
in the compounds t'imf^trlhrtn, i\a(jinkrta, etc. = * stripped of 
clothes,' ‘undressed.' However it be, there seem to be 
sufficient indications that hata or hota^ as it is variously 
®P^lf' ^Bazakata, Bazakota), has in tfiis compound the sense 
of ‘removed, taken off' (cf. kotavl = * 2 L naked woman'). 
Hence, Bazakata looks like a derivation of Vam-karta or 

{Vi) - vasakrta, meaning ‘stripped of clothes,’ i.e. ‘naked 
people.' 

The same construction I am inclined to put upon the 
term Aginnatai. Lassen proposed to read Apinnntai (from 
the Sanskrit Apinaddha), which he translates ‘ unclothed.' 
McCrindle, however, points out that this interpretation is 
wrong, the sense being instead ‘ clothed.' Indeed, I think 
that Lassen might have more properly suggested apamta. 
But we need not have recourse to such radical alterations 
in the spelling of Ptolera\'’s terra, since it can be more 
easily traced to the Pali word acchbuia^ Sanskrit form 
(Lcchuuia, making it read AccJnnaatoi^ which is much nearer 
to Ptolemy s rendering. Acclnnaa has the same sense as 
npanita (‘removed, taken off’); it was probably preceded or 
followed in the original expression by some term meaning 


k.A.S-., No. 17 (Jimc.-. 18SG). p. 88; “1 Iiave little 
uouDt t/at llio Audiiniaii Islands owo their name to the tact that tlieir inhabitints 
were ideutihed by the Malays witli the monkeys cd‘ Ilanumau. The Malays ealJ 
le f^roup ^ I ulau Haudumau,’ or the islands ol Uanninau, and this we have 
^ Andaman.” '1 liis suggestion is worth considering; but in the 
<dd biamese maj) elsewhere referred to, 1 tind written An(o»uw, and the Burmese 


name ol 


IS 

]{a 


the islands is Anf/<n)tan ^ • the homestead of Ifnu 

111 the map just mentioned, noted down 


mtwu 


as “ Country of Jli'-Jlui, hen 


Jiaummiii ^rtifpirMu resides.” I leeolleet that if is located on the coast of 
'* I emiisula, not tar Iroiu ‘J\tnuu {Tutifu'd-^n orTeiiasserim). It may be 
I tolemy s Berabai (Mergui), which U the only name 1 know of on that coast 

bearing some similarity to the Siamese i'ossibly the Mergui 

rciipea<,ij is meant. In any case, the jmsitioii tails jtist opposite the 


iiuians. 
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‘clothes/ which was dropped in the course of time. It 
should be noticed, furthermore, that the term acc/untirt (or 
dcchinita) has also the sense of ‘stolen,' ‘snatched away,’ 
wherefore Acc/iiunff-mm would mean ‘deprived of clothes,’ 
as well as ‘ stolen (or snatched awa)’} clothes.’ This 
interpretation finds support in the legend according to 
which Buddha, during his stay in Nagadipa (here taken 
to mean the Andjimiin-Nikobar archipelago) had, whilst 
bathing, his yellow robes (hdmga or hamga-vaatra) snatched 
away by the wicked natives. This legend first appears, so 
far as I am aware, in Ma-TIuan’s relation, the Ying-gai 
Sheng-lan^ published in 1416; but it must have been current 
long before that in and about the Ba^* of Bengal, where the 
Chinese traveller just referred to has evidentl}^ picked it up. 
Phillips’ translation of the portion of the text relating to it 
runs as follows ;— * 

“ When you leave the south of ‘ Hat Island ’ [Mao~Shan 
41 lU]/ and sail in a north-easterly direction for three duvs 
with a favourable wind, you siglit the Ts^ivei-hiu Islands 
[Ts^wei-lan Shan^ ^ llj]- These islands are three or 
four in number, and one of them, the largest, has the foreign 
name of So-tu^man \_So-tn~m(in Sh ^ ^ ffi ill]- Its 
inhabitants live in the hollows of trees and caves. Both 
men and women there go about stark naked, like wild 
beasts, without a stitch of clothing on them. No rice grows 
there. The people subsist solely on wild yams, jack fruit, 
and plantains, or upon the fish which they catch. There 
is a legeiul current among them thaty if theg ucrc to uear the 
smallest scrap of clothing^ their bodies would break out into sores 
and ulcersy owing to their ancestors haring been cursed bg 
Sdkgamuni, for having stolen and hidden his clothes while he 

* Journal China Branch Royal Asiatic Society, v«l. xx, pp. 211-12, 

* Either Pulo Eondo or Pulo Way, more probably the latter; and not Pulo 
Eras, as both Groeneveldt and Phillips have surmised. I have put between 
ijuotatioD'inarks, in this and the following pages, the absolutely useless English 
renderings of place-names which the translator—out of homage to a mistaken 
notion prevalent among Sinolo^sts—has thought it necessary to supply ; and 
I have given at the same time within brackets the Chinese originaLs, since these 
alone, being as usual, and as I shall always insist upon, mere phonetic transcripts 
of native toponymies, can lead us to the identification of the latter. 
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lean hathmgy at the time when he crossed over \^from Ceylon~\ ^ 
and stopped at these islands, 

‘‘ Continuing your voyage, and sailing westward from 
here for seven days, the ‘ Hawk^s Beak Hill' [ Ying-ko-tswei 
Shatif ^ ^ UJ 3 ^ is sighted, and in another two or three 
days the * Buddhist Temple Hill ’ \_Fo-t*ang Shany ^ lU ] 
is reached, near to which is the anchorage of the port of 
Ceylon called [glj ^ MJ*® 

“ On landing, there is to be seen on the shining rock at 
the base of the cliff an impress of a foot two or more feet 
in length. The legend attached to it is, that it is the 


' The two words here bracketed should be deleted, as they do not occur in 
the Chinese text. This merely says “crossed over the sea,” meanings evidently 
from India, which is in agreement with the legend of Buddha’s visit to i^agcuiipu 
as told in Buddhist literature. 

- Some hill about Trinkomale, as the first two words Yiug^ko (= Trinko 'r) 
seem to imply. The literal meaning of the Chinese teim is not, by the way, 
* Hawk’s Beak,’ the translator puts it, but ‘ Parrot’s Beak Hill.’ The 
native name of which it is a transcript has, however, nothing to do with either 
parrot, hawk, or owl, and is evidently connected with Trinkomale. 

^ I agree for the nonce with the translator in the identification of this place 
with M^/igdin, as /i in the Chinese text means a village, whence Pi€h~lo'-li 
— Pieh-Io village,’ or ‘village of the Bel [trees].’ Bcligam is a well-known 
‘seaport and fishing village to the south-east of Point-de. Galle. 

Professor Schlegel, in the new translation of the same account he has since 
published in the T*oung-Pao (vol. ix, pp. 182-183), adds here the passage: “To 
the present day the people cannot put on clothes. [‘ This is the reason that the 
eountry is also called “the Land of the Naked” {Lo^hsing JSTwo), observes the 
^^[ing-wai^iihih ’ in this connection, ibid., p, 185,] People say that the Egg- 
showing village is in this country.” 

The toponyniic that Professor Schlegel translates ‘ E'**"-showing village ’ is 

m m m. Ch*t4-lan-xvu, in the original, and ^ , Ch‘ih-laii~wu, in 

the text of the Yifig^gai-S/tcttg-lau-chi (given therewith in footnote 18). The 

woithy but somewhat higlily imaginative translator takes, more solitOy these terms 

to be metaphrases, instead of phonetic transcripts, of native place-names, an<l 

thus speculates a good deal upon the double meaning of ian as ‘ egg ’ and 

testis, and suggests that it may be etymologically connected with the Sanskrit 

and the name of the Andaman Islands, concluding thereby that jinda^mau 

ma^ mean oviparous people,’ Truly, there would be nothing strange in this 

dtrivtition of the term, as the inhabitants of the islands, being reputed to be 

«•! iNaga race, would be held, in the pojmlar phantasy, as is generally the case 

in the East, to be oviparous. But the Chinese Ch'H'lan-icu or can 

scaict-l) have anytliiug to do witli this, and is most probably the phonetic 

rendering of the native name of some village or seaport in the Andaman- 
Nikobur archipelago. 
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imprint of Sakyamunrs foot, made-when he landed at this 
place, coming from the TsUvei-lan Islands.” ^ 

The same yarn is repeated, in well-nigh the identical 
words, by Fei-hsin a few years later (1436), and soon after 
this it found a place in Chinese historical literature." A no 
less wonderful story is told in the ^ concerning 

a golden shrine enclosing a tomb, to be found in the Great 
Andaman,” to which the natives of ‘‘ both isles ” convene 
in pilgrimage to worsliip, believing it to be the burial-place 
of Sulaiman (Solomon), the son of David. Here, however, 
a confusion seems to have been made between Suinafia or 
Si amanaf an epithet of Duddha (^SGm^ud Gotamci) j Sufnana- 
kuta or Samanta-kufa^ both well-known names of Adam^s 
Teak j or Sudhutuem (?) Island (Great ^ikobiir?) j 

Adam; and Sulaiman (Solomon); for the Buddhist temple 
at Adam’s Peak is evidently the place the author of the 
narrative had in mind, and there is no likelihood of such 
a splendid structure as the one he refers to ever having 
existed on either the Nikobars or Andamans.^ 


It should be observed that the author does uot mean hcie the well-kuouu 
lootpnnt on Adam’s Peak, to which he refers furtlier on in his aci-ount, 
^ other similar vestige to bo found at the base of some cliff in the 

neighbourhood of Beligam. Local inquiry may loacl to the idlciitificatiou of 
the spot actually intended. 

^ In the Miny-wai-shih or Outlandish history of the Jling dynasty, published 
A.n. H59. (See extract on the subject given in’the T'ouug-Fao^ vol. i.\, p. 185.) 

rinde,” by A. van dev Lith and Marcel Devic, p. 134. 

The same compilation refers {p. 69) to another island under the name ol 
Armanany which the translator thinks may be one of the Ainiriniaris, althou*--!! 
no direct evidence to that effect can be ijathered from the va*rne iiidicatioiis 



inhabited, apparently, only by fishermen. Thence, having provided 
himself with fresh water and fruits (bananas, etc.), he set sail at a venture, 
and, iifter having made some 70 zam-'i, he chanced to come upon another islaufi 
nametl Bedfurhalah^ from which he was enabled to reach Knlah in safety, and 
thence his native country. 

As no hearings are given, and as neither KtUoiu ((iaqola) nor Jhdfa,-haluh 
■ satisfactorily located, it will be seen that the translator’s 

ulentincatioii of Arfftandn is mere guesswork of the most vague character. As 
regards fydkoUt^ which Ls evidently one with the city and seajioi't visited in 1345 
jy ibn Uatu^, lying at 21 days’ sailing from Samudra on tlie north coast of 
oumatra, itcould not certainly be Angkola or Akkola in tin? interior ot the island, 
as Mr. van der Lith most .absurdly suggests {op. eit., pp. 239-241), nor is it 
to he looked for on Java as some wiscaeres would have it. 1 am completely 
in accord with Colonel Yule in making it to be “ certainly a city on the Gulf of 
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This story, nevertheless, did not fail to come, in its turn, 
to the notice of the Chinese, and to be duly put on record 
in their extensive repertoires of matters relating to foreign 


Sii*im,” and, iiiore precisely, on its west toast. It is thus possible that Anttamm 
was situated in that ncii^hbourhood, bcin^, possibly, an island of the Aiiamha 
jCronp. Bedftirhahth su'jgests some word like Bl-Barknla^ Bt-dvay~ka{n^ or 
even Bel^herUida^ Bnttt-hfrhnUt ; and, accordingly, it might refer to the Berhala 
islets (Pulo Rerhala) in Berhala Strait, near the east coast of Sumatra—not 
apparently to either of their namesakes in Malacca Strait, and in the Gulf of 
Siam, nor, to be sure, to I’erlak (Cape) on the north-east const of Sumatra, 
as Van dor lath wildly conjectures {op. cit., p. 264). 

The utter alisurdity of Van der lath’s idcntihcatious is further proved by tlur 
fact that the distiuices given hutweeu -the places mentioned in the narrative do 
not in the least correspond to those intervening between the locations he assigns 
to them. Truly, there i.s some difficulty in forming a correct estimate as to the 
distance actually travelled in each case, owing to its being given in zams^ 
a measure about whose value there is still much uncertainty. As a measure 
<jf time all autlioiitics are agreed that the ztim is equivalent to three hours ; as 
a division of the circle Reinaud says (“ Geograjihie d’Aboulf«la,” t, i, pj). cDxlii- 
xliv) that it corresponds to 12' 3" ; while as a measure of length it i.s variously 
stated be three and five leagues on Van der l.ith’s own showing (op. cit., 
pp. 197-8). But, strange to say, onr Arabists have hitherto failed to see that 
in point oi time the zum is the .siime as the Sanskrit //eom, and the i/am or Jd»> 
of Indian and ludo-Chiuese vemaculai-s (rendered us (feme, yiam, etc., 'by 
European travellers), which denotes a watch of three hours. Reinaud (p. cD.xliiJ 
came very near finding this out when he compared the zum to the Indu pahar 
nv pahr ; yet he missed its etymological connection with—I should perhaps sny 
(lerivation from—the term ydma or yam. Similarly, in point of distance, the 
s:tmc Arabists have failed to discern its probable connection with the Indu 
yojuiiu, a terru which becomes yozan, yuzum, yozum, etc., in the dialects of 
further India. Nicolas Doronton, cite<i by Van der Lith (l.c.), values the ye^n, 
as he calls it, at ten co.wes (A'roi'<?A) ; but teu here is probably a mistake for either 
eight or sixteen, which is the number of krosafi (usual or smaller) assigned to the 
yojana in ludu classical treatises. Such being the case, we must take the ztim 

yoffitia as equal to a distance of from seven to ten miles. It is also possible 
that the zam tlenoted the distance travelled or sailed over during a yiim or watch 
of three hours ; but a calculation of this woTild lead to alunit the same result, 
sjiy ten miles on the average. 

By applying this value of the zdm to the data contained in the itinerary 
icfcrred^to above, we obtain, roughly, 150 to 200 miles for the distance Kukola— 
Armaudu, and 500 to 700 miles for the next ttne, Armundn-BcdfnrJcalah. 
IS cither^ of these results agrees, it will bo seen, with the distances Angkola- 
Andamans (over 600 miles) and Andamans-Peiiak (about 400 miles), while the 
♦Ii.sproportiori between these, as compared with those of the narrative, is too 
e\ident to nee<l commenting upon. Against the identification of Armandn with 
the Andamans, there is besides the reference to bananas being found in the 
former, which do not seem to lune been produced of yore in the latter-named 
group of islands, 'i bey occur, it is true, in the Nikobars, which makes no great 


— - .... - 

,, , . .. — lying between Herendlb (Ceylon) and Kalah. 

at the author of the Ajaih supplied some information as b* the distance 


hetwt 
at a 


'GW Bcdjdrhnlah and hulah (Takbla) it would have been possible to arrive 
I *» * . T nnderstandiiig of the itinerary followed ; but as regards Armandtt 

im ' It IS quite plain, (?veu from the iittlo he says, that it cannot be part of the 
Andaman - N ikoh'ir arcbinelao-o. 
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countries. Chao Ju-kua, who wrote about the first half of 
the thirteenth century, is perhaps tiie earliest author who 
not only makes allusion to it, but who gives of it a far more 
detailed version than the Arabs, although being silent as to 
the legend of the stolen robes, whicli had not then probably 
reached the seaports of Fuh-kien, where he appears to have 
held office as Shih-po, or inspector of foreign trade and 
shipping, between a.d. 1234 and 1237. This is what he 
says on the subject, as translated b^^ Hr. llirth :— * 

When sailing from L(in~wti~ii [i.e. the Lambri or Ram- 
bri district in the north-west of Sumatra, as we shall sliow 
in due course] to Hai-lan [Ceylon], if the v/ind is not 
fair, ships may be driven to a place called YeTi-Vo-fuciH 
L:S P£ ^ = An-dd-man\ This is a group of two islands 
in the middle of the sea, one of them being large [the 
compact cluster of the Main Andamiins ?], tlie other small 
[Little Andaman ?] ; the last is uninhabited,^ whereas the 
large one, measuring seventy li in circuit,'^ is. The natives 
are of a colour resembling black lacquer, and eat incMi alive, 
so that sailors dare not anchor on this coast.^ This island 
does not contain as much as au incli of iron, for which 
reason tlie natives use clam-shells with ground edges in lieu 


' In the Joiirnr/t China Jiranch vo], x.xii (1SS7)^ pp, 103-4. 

Littln Anflirnaii—loculiv known as ^ and calfcd i'alfnuj hv the 

South Audamanesu—is, on tho contrary, and seems to have been tor a Joiiij while, 
iiihahitod, it being' supposed to be the centre whence tlie Jai'iuvff tribes of the 
Andainaiiese have eiiianaled. 

^ Seyerily li here is, very |>robal>ly, a clericiil mistake tor seven thonsnnd 
which is ttie reading adopted in the abridgtd version ol' the si!me arctmnt given in 
the Sau-^tsUti T'n~hwti (puldished a^d, lb07), aTj<l tpiotetl tlierelrom in the 
ch. 1U7, i, foL 3t> (see T^oung -voK ix, |). ISS). 

^ rhe Pieri-i^fien account translated by JVutessor Schlegel Puo^ loe. 

cit.) adds tlnit the natives “ wre cnllcd Mountaiii-barbarians ” ( jjj , Shon- 

It strikes me that this term iSha/i-mon^ lyfiag^/aeifig^ or Stf/i-htra, as it is 
severally pronounced, may have something to do with the name of tlie Hhouffjai'ng 
or Shom^ljra tribe iiiliabitiiig the Great Nikobir, now relegated io tlie interior ol 
the island, but lormerly in oeeupatiun, |)erhaps, of port ion < of tlie IfthiraL 'Ihe 
only objection against this suggested etymological cn!jnei‘tii>ii would he that the 
i>hom-l/e^t are somewhat pure Indonesians by race, whereas the dc-<cri()tion gi\eii 
ot the Shfin-ma/i in the text, as being of a colour resembling black lacfpier, 
argues the latter to be ^legritos, and would tlicrefure suit best tlic Audaniriiiese 
Minkopi, But from the accounts of the ancient travellers it clearly ji[>jicars that 
there were Negritos in the Nikobars as well, and the Shom-ben may well be the 
result of the intermixture between these aborigines and the early Mon colonizers 
of tlie iHlands, 
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of knives. The island contains as a sacred relic the so-called 
‘ Dead Man received in the Bed of Rolling Gold ’ ; this 
body has been there for generations without decaying/ and 
there is always a huge snake guarding it, on whose body 
hair has grown to the length of two Chinese feet; nobody 
dares to come near it. In the vicinity there is a spring, 
the water of which will overflow twice a year and flow into 
the sea; the gravel over which it passes, after it has been 
covered by this water, turns into gold, and all the natives 
offer sacrifice to that spring. If copper, lead, iron, or tin 


In their country is a sacred footprint,’^ says the account referred to above 
(P* they have made a gilded couch whereupon a dead man lies, 

who has not decayed through ages.” There can be no doubt that the objects of 
worship here alluded to are, respectively, a Buddhist SrUpada and a gilt statue 
representing Buddha when about to pass away from this world. Both are things 
characteristic of Buddhist temples and their surroundings, and I hardly think 
that anything of the sort could ever have existed on either the Andamans or 
Nikobai-s. It is to some shrine in Ceylon that the description applies, which 
has come to be wrongly ascribed to the Andaman—Nikobar archipelago through 
the original compiler of the account having inadvertently mixed up travellers’ 
narratives concerning the two places. Much later on ISla-Huan speaks of the 
footprint at the base of the Beligama cliff and of the temples to be found in 
that neighbourhood in the following terms (see Phillips, loc. cit.) :—“There 
is a little water in the hollow of the imprint of this foot wMch never evaporates. 
People dip their hands in it, and wash their faces, and rub their eyes with it, 
sajing, This is Bnddba’s water, which will make us pure and clean.’ Buddhist 
temples abound there. In one of them there is to be seen a full-length recumbent 
figure of Sakyamuni, still in a very good state of preservation. The dais oti 
which the figure reposes is inlaid with all kinds of precious stones. It is made • 
of sandalwood and is very handsome. The temple contains a Buddha’s tooth and 
other relics. This must be the place where iSakyamuni entered Nirvana, Four 
V- from here, in a northerly direction, is the capital of the 

^ 1 r.i 1 *** not far from Colombo, between 

A.D l,i.> 1-1041 (sec Mahavanisa, ch. xci, 7 et seq.). The five H of the text 

* 7 The above description of the 

"®'^®rtheless, be taken literally. It is a liodge- 
o Ceylonese topography, in which things extant at Adam’s 
leak, at Kand), and elsewhere have all been brought up too'ether higWedv- 

1 if at a s4le jfLe This L 

M^ n followed by Chinese writers in their accounts of Ceylon’s 

ChtoPSP” 1 r^!*S Chinese,’* says Sir J. F. Davis (“The 

rial K [Adam s Peak] base is a temple in which the 

real bodj of Buddha reposes on its side, and that near it are his teeth and other 

relics At all events, Ma-Huan s account is interesting as exhibiting all that 
was left m his time of the wonderful old ston' of the ‘Body in the Bed of 
Rolling Gold and of the streani transmuting everything into the noble metal; 

for it IS evidently to the fabled riiarvels of Adam’s Peak that the origin of both 
narratives must be traced. ° 
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IS soaked with this water while in a state of red-heat, it will 
also be changed into gold .... on this island live 
the ‘ Strangers of the Golden Bed;» which is silently guarded 
by a spirit so that man may not come near the place.” 

The translator here adds by way of comment; is 

very probable that our author, who lived at Chinchew as 
Superintendent of Foreign Trade, got in the possession of 
this piece of island-lore through the Arab merchants trading 
to Zaitun, and that the account, as handed down by him, 
represents what was then currently reported among the 
travellers of the Indian Ocean. According to Conti C India 
in the Fifteenth Century,* quoted by Yule and Burnell, 
loc- cit.), the name Andaman means ‘the Island of Gold,*'^ 
and the tale of the ‘ Body in the Bed of Rolling Gold ’ 

• • . . may be connected therewith.” Conti’s words 
do, indeed, show that he must have had some inkling of the 
above story. Although neither he, nor Chao Ju-kua and 
the author of the “Ajaib” appear to have heard of the 
legend of the stolen robes, it seems pretty well certain that 
the latter was current in their age, and had been so for 
a long while before, judging from its very probable con¬ 
nection with the terms Bazakata and Aginnatai. There 
would be, indeed, nothing strange in the fact of its having 
been in existence since Ptolemy’s days, whence it was 
repeated for centuries, along with inaii}^ others, by the 
navigators of the Indian Ocean, until it came to the Chinese 
notice. Observes Colonel Yule, of the early western 
travellers in those parts: » “Had these ancient worthies, 
then, a Murray, from whom they pilfered experiences as 


is Bincerely to be hoped that Siuolog-ists will some <lnv come to i‘e.ilize the 

IrfabsoluteW unaccompanied by the orij^inai characters 

♦t. * -v 1 ^ worthJess for the purpose of scientific irivesfipratiou Who knows 

makes im.leteetabio, 

2 Th<» fnwwn -A Al__ * _ . 


ono - L-Iie vuoi.uire ‘ isola dell’ oroche ha di 

AndJ^ania. "^*° **** ' Fifteenth Centurj-'* has, part ii, p. S, 


^ Quoted in the Jonruai Ji,A.S. for 1895, p. 524. 
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modern travellers do ? I think they had, but their Murray 
lay in the traditional yarns of the Arab sailors with whom 
they voyaged, some of which seem to have been handed 
down steadily from the time of Ptolemy — peradventure 
Herodotus—almost to our own day.” The same might be 
said of the Chinese travellers. The wonderful stories they 
have recorded w'cre not certainly invented by themselves, 
but gathered, in all likeliiiood, from the mouths of the Arab 
merchants with whom they were in constant touch, who in 
their turn had picked them up from the highly imaginative 
inhabitants of the various Indian seaports at which they 
traded. 


The original names of the Andamans and their inhabitants, 
although perhaps not absolutely identical with, respectively, 
Bazakata and Agiunatai, must have been not very far different 
from these terms, which look more like adaptations of the 
former so as to make them harmonize with the sense 
expressed in the legend, than pure inventions concocted 
on the base of the legend itself. It may yet be possible, 
by an inquiry into the names that the natives give to the 
islands and to their own various tribes, to find some local 
vestige of tlie Ptolemaic desisrnalions. Of the four Main 
Andamans, only the apparently indigenous name of the 
smallest one, that is, Bdratdn Island, is recorded in the 
cliarts. Though somewhat similar to Bazakata, it does not 
seem to be connected with it. What the local designations 
of the three others are, I am unable to find out from the 
meagre slock of maps and books lying at my disposal ; 

1 only meet with the alternative names E(jn~helo)\(j and 
I atari(j applied to the Little Andiiman. Hut those interested 
ill the subject and possessing more favourable opportunities 
lor inquiry would do well to ascertain what such local 
design at 
of the 1 
tril les that inhabit them. 

In tile meantime I may observe that the name of the 
or also known as the Aha-Beada 

tribe, living about Port Blair, bears some resemblance to 


ions are, or what are those employed by the natives 
eighbouring isles to denote the Andamans and the 
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both Baza and Aginnatai while the 

generic term Minkopi applied to the i^egrito inliabitants 
may somehow be etymologically connected with Andanmn 

Man ~ koptA I do not kno\v whether Minkopi is an 
indigenous word or not. Sh*angely enough, it soutids like 
the corrupt form of an exotic nickname of which the Arab 
term Kafir was part, lor the Andamans are vulgarly known 

among the Bunncse as Kappali-gi/un (ODOOD 

a designation meaning literally ‘Islands \guu^,^ of the 
CafFres [Kappaliy or ‘Negros.’ Or, are we to understand 
that, vice versa, the ^vord Kappall here stands for lMm-']Kopi, 

the correct interpretation of tlio wliole compositurn thus 
being ‘ Islands of the Minkoj/i ^ ? 

Should the term Aiiddraan turn out to be connected 
with the Sanskrit anda, ‘ egg/ it must be, as I have already 
observed, on account of the original inhabitants being 
reputed to have been ISlagas by race, and therefore, in the 
popular belief, oviparous. In regard to tlie Cliinesc mention 
(if correct) of an egg-village, I may remark that in Arabic 
baizah, like the Indu aryja, means an egg, as well as, owdng to 
the shape, the testis. This may have been the interpretarion 
put by the early Arab navigators, and after them by the 
Chinese, upon eitlier the name of the Bojiffi-ngljidu^ or 
that of the island, Bazakata. The original correct form of 
the latter ma^^ have been, by tlie way, Baza-kofa, the ‘ Bojig 
Stronghold,'^ which some Oriental wag of the good old 


1 he epithet fit ^^.rudivto ^ 

"elalr ,7“ at 

^ OO ^°‘Kafir Archijii'Iag’ 4 ».’ 

Rurnic.se English Diet., KSSa, p. 711 

3 Y - 

founded 
Prt 
84) 


See Jiul.soii’.s 



and those of the Bhojas aiid Bhojakas of TiVeMtern Indift. 
vfiT II ^ former term is merely a niodiiication, or adaptation, i> 
*1 v,(. Inus, after all, have t^i read Bhojttkaia for I’t^deiuv’s Baz 


It is [HKssih]p 
f th<* ];ist two. 
Bazakata? It 
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days perverted into JBaizah - thus making it mean 

* Egg Stronghold.* This is, in fact, the literal sense of the 
Chinese ChHh-lan-wUy Ch^ih'^lwan-wUy or Ch'u-lan-wuy where 
wUy does not properly signify a ‘village,* but a ‘bank,* 
a ‘ wall,* and an ‘ entrenchment.* But it is more probable 
that the Chinese expression just referred to is merely the 
phonetic transcript of some local toponymic, such as, e.g., 
SulambUy Seromhuy^ Suklamhuy etc,, in which the character 
lauy may have been purposel)'^ chosen so as to express 
the idea of ‘egg* in its double sense, on the Arab lines of 
Baizah and perhaps also on the Indu lines of Anda,"^ If 
the term baizah be also part of the old Persian, Parthian, 
or Syrian languages (as it is of modern Urdu), there would 
then be some probability of its having been employed as 
a substitute for anda to designate the Andamans since 

■ • Cj 

Ptolemy*s time, and even before that. 

An etymological connection with Andha or AndhrOy the 
name of the populations in early occupation of the head 
of the Ba}"^ of Bengal, seems to be entirely out of the 


the Icffends <tf the stolen clothes, etc., would be, as seems c^uite probable, mere 
accretions representinjr the of a later aj^e to explaiu a topoujmic whose 

original derivation had by the time become forgotten. It must in any case be 
admitted that the similarity hutwecu the above topou)Tnics and tribal names is very 
striking. 

* I cannot omit calling attention in this ease also to the close likeness between 
Ch^ih-Uvan-wti^ Hi't'ornbUy or Sei'umbUy and 5er«»in, the ancient name of 
dipa^ or Ndya Island according to the Sussondi-Jataka referred to above. It is 
possible that this term Seruma was still surviving locally doWTi to comparatively 
recent times in stime modified form, like, e.g., SerHmbuy Selumbiiy or Sclumay 
Seluman, etc. If so, So~tu~man could, perhaps, he referred to it as well, as 
a variant of Sudhdman^ Sulaman (whence its connection with Sulaiman occun'eil 
to the mind of the Arab navigatore), etc. I shall revert to this question when 
dealing with the Ptolemaic nomenclature of the Nikobars proper. 

^ The Chinese transcripts Ch*ih-{an~wu or Ch^ih~iwan-wUy ‘ Red-egg bank * 
nr ‘ entrenchment,’and Ch‘‘u~lan~wu or Ch*u-lwftn-^tou, ‘ Egg-producing bank,* 
etc., convey ton odd literal meanings to look like genuine versions of native 
toponjinics. C/i't//, it may here be observed, does not only mean ‘red,’ but also 
* bare,’ ‘ naked,’ which would not, however, much improve the sense. Evidently 

the character was purposely adopted with a view to punning, just as its 

syiionyinous (in both its senses) and probably etymologically connected 
tnn (or dari)^ was hit upon to render the name of the Tanka (Tau-Ka, Tan-Chia) 
people, or boat population of Canton, wherefore they came to be called by some 
W(Jstem wiseacres ‘ Egg-people,* as their boats became knowni as ‘ Egg-boats.’" 
Cf. also the name of the g Tan-Man, of Kwei-chou. 
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quGstioDj^ Dotwithstandiiig tHe fact that the term 
recorded, for the islands by Marco Polo, seems to argue 
some relationship with Anga, or Northern Bengal, and that 
the Vayu Parana ^ mentions an Anga Isle {Anga - dvipa), 
probably named from that same region, which may be 
identical with Marco Polo^s Angaman, For, as I have 
already pointed out, Anga in the term Angaman is very 
likely a mere derivative of either Nagga, Nagna, or Ndga, 
through the forms Nanga^ Nangd^ Nahga^ that these words 
assume in the various Indian vernaculars.^ The spelling 
Angaman employed by Marco Polo for Andaman is, no 
doubt, an argument telling in favour of Auda in the latter 
term, being a mere alternative or corrupted form of the 
word Anga occurring in the former. The solution of this 
intricate philological puzzle had, however, perhaps better 
be left to future research, and I gladly give the above 
conjectures for what they may be worth, merely adding, 
by way of conclusion, that for me the traditions as to the 
stolen ro.bss, as to the Naga descent of the natives or of 
the early settlers, and their proverbial nakedness, weigh 
decidedly in favour of the view I have adopted, namely, 
that all the early names borne by the islands in question 
have invariably been based on either of these traditions or 
modified so as to suit them, and that therefore they are 
all more or less correlated in meaning when not actually 
etymologicallj*^ connected. 


If a kinship exists between the tribal names of the natives of the Andamans 
and those of the Indian peninsula, it should be rather witli tlie Andhakm^ wlio. 
it 18 known, were racially and otlierwifM; related to the Bhojits (see Profassor Hall’s 
ed. of WUWs “ Vi^nu Purana/' voL ii, p. 159, note). It would seem not 
\ery improbable that ad venturers from both these tribes could have founde<l 
settlement in the Andamans, since there is evidence, as we shall see in tin- 
next section, of their presence at an early period in Sumatra, wliero they 
apparently gave their name to the Jihoja and Andaltt'H, or Audhala district>, 
the territory that became afterwards known as Palemhang. Tlie Jiiajn <ir 
Beaju tribes of Uomeo may also have received their name from them. 

* See Professor Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s “ Visnu Purana,” vol. ii, p, 129, note. 

Auent the eonvei-sion of Nd^ja into Ndnga^ and Nagara into Nangara^ vide 
Childers* Pah Dictionarj', p, 255, s.v. Nagaraik. It would be interesting to 
ai^rtain whether the name Angami, home by one of the Nagu tribes on the 

hill-tnicts of Upper Asam, has originated in a similar manner from either 
Nang a or Naiiga. 
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To the bringing about of such homogenetic nomenclature 
must have, no doubt, contributed the fact, which clearly 
issues Irom an examination of the Ciiiiiese and Arab accounts 
(Quoted above, that the Andamans and NiJcobars have ever 
been considered by ancient navigators as one collective 
archipelago, and not as two distinct insular groups, so that 
any name they found current in one particular cluster or 
island was apt to be taken by them as a generic designation 
for the whole archipelago, or at all events to be employed 
in that sense amongst them. It is thus that we find in 
the records of most of those navigators either of the popular 
names above referred to used collectiveh^ for both the 
Andamans and Nikobars. Instances in which the native 
name of a particular island was made to do duty for the 
whole archipelago are not, however, wanting, and in such 
cases the designations recorded have, naturally, nothing in 
common with those based upon the traditions referred to. 

Tlius, o.g., the term TsUcci~lfin Shetn occurring in JVIa 
Huan’s account —meaning, literally, ‘ Kingfisher^blue (or 
Turquoise-blue) Islands'—is not to be taken, as the fashion 
goes among Sinologists, as a genuine Chinese designation 
or as a metaphrase of some local name for the archipelago,^ 
but as the phonetic transcript of the name of Tiktn-chong 
Island, the north-easternmost of the Nikobars. The Chinese 
having probably become familiar with that island from its 
forming a landmark in the navigation of the eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal, and learnt its name, they used the 
latter to denote the entire archipelago, which thus passed 
into history under the appellation of Ts^wei-hn Shan, i.e, the 
*Tilau-chong Islands.' ^ 


■ \ -p*'***'!^® {Jonnial CAhift ^ranch Jl.A.S,, vol, xx, p. 211, note f) avows liis 
inability to explain it. 1 rofessor Schiedel tran.slatos it (T’oun( 7 ~J\(o vol ix 

Oriomal Frin Ureen Islands ’ (!), thereby making ol that arcliipcljigo au 

♦ ^ , ^ of these (such being the initldle islaiul, aeeonliii*' 

to the Muiff.icrtt'shth) bears, tliey state, the niitivo name of So~(u-mau, lo wliieli 
we liHve already advci-ted above. By this the gn>up of the Main Andamans 
mav be meant, and the name seems to be a Sanskrit-derived term, traeeabic to 
Sufi/umun, {amouDtain name, “Vi$nn Purana.” ii. 142 ). Sadd/uwwm 

(in reterenee to the Buddhist legend), etc. It can bardlv be etvnioloo'icallv 
connected with the term Anddman, even if made to read 'Suftdauhai, as done 
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The alternative Chiuese designations Lo-kwo, Lo-jen[-K\vo] 
and Lo-hi>ing\_~'K.\Yo~\ for the same invsular region, I have 
already shown to be, in their turn, mere travesties of either 
the Indu terms Nagna, Naga, Nanga, etc., or of their 
derivatives Laja^ Lenjc^ Lanje, Laku, Linnkia, etc., of the 
Arab geographers and travellers. Although acquainted 
with the term A midman as the name of a sea, the Arab 
navigators of the ninth century and their predecessors 
undoubtedly included both the Andamans and Nikobars 
under the names Lq/a -bdifis, Lanje - etc., and the 

Chinese followed suit with their own transcripts Lo-kuo, 
LoAmng, etc., of the latter or their Indii prototypes. 
Analogous appears to have been the case with Friar Odoric, 
who variously calls the archipelago Hicunera, Bacumeran, 


by Piui«ssi,r SebJesfi^l, buiJiusc tin* C'hiiic^i' wcir well Hcnuiuiited wUli sueli -in 

^ Chao Jii-kii:i. wlio had nuf it on leeoid e the 

half of tile thirteenth centuiY. Phillips (l.ic. rit., and Jomuud HAS uf 

Gt, July, 1 S9fi, p. o20) inclined to ic<,r:nd lio.(n^man as a ini'-priiii 

for ^ ^1)^ 

whk-h may he read also Sn-brh~luon. This, 
ho ohst-rves, ini-hyreprescn^ Hamhcloug, whirl,, according to lUilhuruo (•• Orionhd 
Commerce,;; vol. n, p. 294), is tl.e name ^nven to the^.i-est of the Nikohir^ 

Scldeiel authonty i.s to he retied upon. 1 am unable U, .say. P,ofes.sor 

^ g. (loc. cit., ]>. 18/) takes hotli him and Phillips to task, deiivin>r tlmt 
n. y misprint has been perpeti-ated, and idisorvos that\sV/i;/4*m/ is a inktake 

Lhn^’ the. * Nine 

expamed rs Nine Islands’ and ascribed to tlu^ Nikobars, which exnlaiiati'oii 

for a Ml lie derived" o" haviuj- been mistaken 

+1, ‘ihi) *deri\ed uoid. I am, on the eontniry, ol oihihoti that if. is iiart 

ol the native langua^^e of the Aiidrunan-Nikohai 'Archipeda-o, for the second 

portion oi the term, bAouy, is found recurnng in lum-hthm/, Ww local name of 

Little Andaman. Apart troni this fact, it should h(> imtu ed that the name of the 

hhomhaemt n,- Shom-hen tribe inhahitiiig flic infenor of Oioat Nik/ibar mav 

USUI.11 „r,oup. rile designation Dcoban [Jkra-vann, Jkvama,,) hr,me hv tlie 
ii'imM^ '“"untmii 11! Jattle Nikobfu- justifies the oonjectiire that some .similarly 

exiXd n* ' f' "‘f ■’ nr ^iHdhumfin, may have 

exisUd on the gieater island, trom which the latter came to he km'.wn a£ 

(otu-Hpdt ^'“1 Cl„.,„-pucn 

t.» th’at ^ » given within parenthesis tacked on 

meaning Md origin'''' i's <•:>! 
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Nichomeraiit etc. Marco Polo is almost unique among the 
early Western travellers in distinguishing between Nocueran, 
Necaran, or Necuveram, and ^ngaman, etc. But, as we 
liave shown, no such distinction appears to have been made 
by Oriental navigators, both sets of names being indifferently 
applied to each of the two groups of islands. 

Nicol6 Conti's A.ndrnmania seems to have been likewise 
meant for the entire arcliipelago, and the explanation he 
gives of the terra ‘ Island of Gold' sounds like a distant 
echo of the Sino-Arabic legend as to the gold-transmuting 
river. To the same tradition are probably traceable Pedro 
Teixeira's mysterious * Ilhas do Ouro,' the ‘ Gold Islands/ 
vaguely located by him in the Indian Ocean, somewhere 
off the west coast of Sumatra.* In a.d. 1586 Balbi refers^ 


' See Dc T Isle’s map at the end of vol. i of Sonnerat’s “ Voyage aux Indcs 
Orientates, ” 1782. I hnvc since found further proofs of the inferences drawn 
above as to the continuity of the cycle of traditions concerniii" the Audamau- 
Nikobar archipelago in the following passages from Auderaou’s “English Inter¬ 
course with Siam,” p. 30 aud note 1. 

“ Faria-y-Sousa relates (“The Portuguese Asia,” 1G05, vol. ii, p. 29) that 
when Don Stefano da Gama, sou of Vasco da Gama, was governor of Goa 
l.'i40-42], a fleet of three I’ortuguese ships, manned by eighty men, went 
in search of an island of gold supposed to exist ou the eastern side ot the Bay of 
Bengal, a fable which, so far as Eunipean nations were concerned, may have 
arisen from Nicolo di Conti’s statement that Audamania (the Andaman Islands) 
meant the Island of Gold. This m)'th expired very slowly, and existed down to 
the end of the seventeenth century. Dr. Careii’s (“Giro del Mondo,” t. iii, 
p. 290) notice of it is among the la.st, but he gives the English the credit of having 
originated it, but when, he does not say. The story related by him was that an 
Eu"lish ship having been driven to take shelter from a stonn, not in the 
Andamans, but in the Nicobara, to the south of them, a native, who had taken 
some fresh water on board the ship, spilt some on the anchor, the iron of which 
was turned into gold wherever the water had touched it. The crew, after they 
had learned from the native that the water came from a well in the island, killed 
him ! This report of the gold-producing nuality of the water, Gemelli Careri says 
he had been told on high authority, had led the Dutch to appropriate the Nicobars 
towards the end of the seventeenth century.’ ’ So said as eany as the first half of the 
thirteenth century Chao Ju-kua (see loc. cit.) of the king of Nan-p^i (Malabar), 
adding that the fleet sent by this potentate for the purpose of gaining possession of 
the insular El Dorado above referred to, met witn a severe whirlstorm and was 
\\Tecked on the island, all the meu beiu" eaten up by the islanders. TKe story is 
therefore, it will in>w be seen, pretty md. It is also interesting to notice that 
Gemelli Careri locates the famous gold-transmuting spring in what appears to be 
the Great Nikobiir, whereas both Chao Ju-kua and the Arab navigators designate 
the Andamans and * Great Andaman ’ respectively as the homestead of the 
precious metal. This discrepancy, is, however, of little account since, as we have 
t)bserved, the Nikobars were most likely also included under the generic denomi¬ 
nation of Andaman Islands. 

^ “ Viaggio delle Indie Orieutali” (Veuetia, 1590), p. 133 vemo and 134 reeto^ 
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to the island of CarnaJcuhar (evidently Kar - Nikobar), 
under which designation he seems to include also the 
neighbouring isles. 

It will thus be seen that the Andaraan-Nikobar archipelago 
has, in many an instance, been named after one of its islands, 
the particular local designation borne by such being extended 
to the whole group. On the other hand, Ndga-dtpa, Nagga- 
dzpa ; and Nagga-vara^ Ndiiga-vdray or Nahga-vara (whence 
Langa-vara^ etc.)—severally meaning * Islands (or Country) 
of the Naked (or Nagas),*—were, as w'e have pointed out, 
generic designations which evidently still survive in the 
terms Nikobdr for the southern group, Kar - Nikohdr for 
the north-westernmost isle of the latter; and perhaps also 
in Chauriy Nankauriy and even Narkondam^ the straggling 
volcanic islet off the east coast of the North Andaman.* 
The Insula Nudorum of the Catalan Atlas of 1375 was 
probably intended to represent the same archipelago, in 
which case the term would prove to be but a reflection 
of the old traditional nickname ‘Islands of the Naked.^ To 
the same insular region may, perhaps, have to be referred 
the island of Ndlikera (Skt. Ndrikera^ Naxlikelay Ndrikela), 
or Ndlikera- dtpuy the ‘Island of Cocoanut Trees,* mentioned 
in both the commentary to the Jataka and Hwen-tsang*s 
travels. Its origin is, in Buddhist tradition, ascribed to 
a cataclysm, as a result of which a country, spoken of as 
the Bhani kingdom in the Bharu-Jataka (No, 213), was 
invaded by the sea and became detached from the continent, 
forming a thousand islands which, according to the scholiast, 
“ are yet to be seen to-day about the island of Nalikera.” 
The reason for my connecting these islands with the 
Andaman-Nikobar archipelago is, that this—or, at any rate, 
its southern division formed by the Nikobars-—is called 


Oung-gyun 




i.e. 


‘ Cocoanut Islands, ’ by 


* The transition from Hflga or Nagga to Nega^ Niga, ote., is easily explained 
by reference to Negapa^tam^ the common designation of Nftgn-paUanti, Hence, 
Ntearaitf Negueram, Necuveran, Nichoineran, etc. 

* Judin’s Burmese-English Diet., 1883, p. 709, column to the right. The 
cocoanuts are exported chieHy from Kar-Nikobar. 
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the Burmese, on account of cocoanuts being there procured 
b}" them. Although this commodity" appears to be lacking 
entirely in the Andiimuns/ it is per co)ifra superabundant in 
the group of isles known as Cocos Islands, which lie but 
a short way off to the north of them. Hence, it is very 
probable that the whole of that insular region is included 
by the Burmese under the denomination referred to.*'* 


' fSec! Symes, loc. oit. 

2 The Sujtpfirnka - Jataka (No. 463) mentions the seaport town called 
Bharukaccha, or the ‘ Marsh of Bhnru,’ as bein^^ situated in the Bharu 
kiuijdoni, thus leadiiijf one to infer that thh latter corresponded to the territon* 
alxnit liharuch <tr Bharoach on the north side of the Narniadii River in AVestern 
India. Bnt this kin^^dom docs not sceni to he the same as the one alluded to in 
the Bharu-Jfitaka (No. ‘213), wherein no reference at all is made to Bharukaccha, 
but to a city of Bharu, Bharu-uaf/ara, which was evidently the capital of the 
realm, and not apparently a seaport, altlmu^h it may have .stood not verj’ far 
inland. It is thus possible that tlie Bharu kingdom of the Bharu-Jntnka was 
a Further Indian State, the counterpart of the AVestern Indian Bharu realm. 
If so, it should be looked for on the Pegn-Arakanese coa.st t<t the north of Cape 
Negrais, which oconpie.s, on the Iiido-Cliincse Peninsula, a symmetrical position 
to the (uie held by the Bharucli district on the Indian continent. That a kingdom 
of that name, whether topographi4 all v identical or not to the one of the Bharu- 
Jiitaka, once e.xisted in the region jnst poinleil out, seein.s iindoiihted from the 
evidence we are going to adduce, ajiart from the vague indications furnished hy 

to that Ibiddhist story, 'I'o begin, however, with the tradition 


f. 


the commentary 

(or legend) referred to in the latter a.s to the origin of the Nalikera islands. It is 
lain that it the Andamfin-Nikobar arcliipelago be realiv the insular region 
lerc implied, the legend in (|uestirm would prove to be the* dim reminiscence of 
a purely historical event, relating to tlie p(*riod- when the strip of land out of 
which the islands originated became severed from the I’eguan mainland at Cape 
Kegrais. In such a case the name Bharu for the dismembered territory mignt 
turn out identi«'a.l to that ol tin; I*’h>/u, }*'hrTt, B'hnru, or Bahru tribe ; and 
with it might be connected the term hfdun t>r harus occurring in the Arab 
designation of the archipelago, Laujr-hulTis^ as well as the uiipellation home by 
Bnraian {Bharu-than't) Ishunl. It cannot fail to strike one tliat the name of 
f-*ape Isegrais {^Xfujarcs^ Nuffuresraru^ or Xiifiariisi) i.s suggestive of a connection 
with Nar/a-dvipa and the Nikobru's. It i< likewise possible that the region of 
Ptolemy’s Barakura Bmporion, the present-day Arakaii, re])resents whatever is 
left, on the mainland, of the ancient realm of Bharu. To this latter may also be 
etjTiiologically related I’tolcmy’s Berabonna, as well as the present name «.i 
Baratfv^ BaruffUy or Baruffuu Point in the CJnll ot Martaban. 

But the most weighty evidence on the (|U(‘stion is to be found in the section of 
Ibn Batiita’s travels regarding the country he terms Barahuaghf (sec “ A'oyuges 
cPIbn-Butoutah,” tr. par Detrcmery et Saiigiiinctti, Paris, IH58, t. iv, pp. 224- 
228), wliich has remaiued, in .so tar a.s I am aware, nnidciititied. From one 
.standpoint the country so named appeal's to coiTespotnl t-o the region jnst referred 
t*), and from aiutther to the Andaitniii-Nikobar archipelago ; it seems, however, 
certain tliat if conbt not have occupied :i position different t« either of the two 
here suggested, lirthe year 134-5 (as 1 make it out) Ihn Batata sailed out from 
Sonargaon, the wcll-kintwn riverine port of Beng.d, hound fur Java (Sumatrii), 
sitmiied, jts he says, at a distance of forty days. At the end of fifteen days’ 
navigation he put in at the port ot Baraltuatjdr. Tliis country he describes as 
iithal>ited by a stivagc pnpubition, without any religion, wliether Indu or other, 
living in bamboo but': thatched with grass, and situated by the seaboard. 
Amemgst them were u certain number of IVIusolinans, originally trom Bengal and 
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Another island wliich may be coniiocted with the same 
archipelago is Malhan, described by Sulaiinau as being 
situated between Ceylon and Kalah, in the eastern part 


Java (Sumatra), who inhabited a separate quarter. “ Les itoinmes du ce nays 

e procee^ to say “ nous resseinblent au physitpie, si ce ii’est quo leurs liuucho'. 

sont pareilles a des gueules de chie,.. Mais il n’en est pas de .neme dc le^^: 

sent d uue e.xqmse bcaute. Les homines sont iius et ne rc-vetent pas 

a naOit, seulenieut, quclques-uns piaeeiit Icur niemhre viril et leiirs testicule^ 

dans un etiu de roseau point [in red h] et suspendu u lour ventre I.es temines s.- 

c,™,TeDt de louilles d’arbres.” Tl.l. .Wsc'iption, it will b. ’..wn a're"r4ry 

closely With those ot tho natives ol‘ the Kikohars leU us hv other'travellers 

^pecially by Friar Odoric and Marco Polo. The fornier dejiiets tlie iuliabitaiits 

ot Jiitcumerau in Isichonuran as naked, with canine faces, wliile the latter ascribes 
tlie.se en.'irni'tti.-Ictl/y.. f,. +1... __„1 < . , . ti 3 viiut..s 


eyes. 


... . '-.y.. v.tiiiin, laois, Millie me latter ascritie.s 

n,iracteiistic.< to the people ol Auimmun, whom, he renmrk.s, have heads 

.V siiiiilar to those of dog.-. Again, the sfap-nieiit as to the meii’.< 

p imitive toilet, with an “etiii de ro.'ieau point et suspendu a leiir ventre,” would 

.^iveti that the colour of the paint was red, the riiinesc expression 
€h^xh 4 an^n-,u or ‘ Red Egg tStrongholil.’ cinimenteil upcui above, altiX^Tot 

perhaps, l»e laid on such an apparent coincideiiee, even if 

to Lnuih/t^^n seM.se of • t.aie,’ ‘ naked,’ or ‘ exposed,’ and assumed 

I. ut ainong the natives wliu tonnd it eonvenient to dispense even 

with tile primitive elul. ^ 

There are, however, several points whicli seem to tell heavily against the 
^ontiticatiun of Bant/mtfi/at' with the islands in (piestion. The lirs't is"that Ibii 
if ;i* nothing about Harahyiuyar being an island or areliipela<ro, Imt morelv 
and >»other is that he is .silent as to tbe native.s being cannibak 

'filers have, almost without e.xception 
htated ot tlie luliabitaiits ol tlie Andaniaii-Nikobar kle.s. q'he third and fhi 

objection, is that Ihn liatuta .speaks of eleplnuits being 
plentiful in the counLy. The native., he tells us, ” ne tratiqulnt aU ]”! 
ctr.inprs que sur le rivage, et leur portent de I’eau a I’aide des f'lephants ni 
qu clle est eloignee de la cOte .... Les elephants sont iiombreux die/ 
tux, inais pensoniie, si ce ri e.st lenr sultan, ne pent en disposer.” Xow it m-iv 
he quite possible that elephants were to be found of yore, and down’ to Hm 

as thm-did'r*^ lx the Andamun.iVik<ibur Archipelago, having since disappeared, 
as iney Unt m otlier nslands known to have been once connected with tho Iiido- 
Jdiinesc niaiuland. If proofs of the presence at one time of these jiachyderms in 
the archipelago in question be extant, we should then have no hesitation in 
concluding that it is at some seaport of this insular region thatibn liatuta called 
it jlfcsignated by the term Mura/nuii/th-. U would, then, be interesting to’ 
compare this name with that ot Bdrntaft Island, w ith I’toleniy’.s Bazakata and 
witli other dxsjcc^ membra, scattered about iiiid-oceaii, of the 'jiharu kinmloiii of 
Jataka lame. (The buffalo, it may be notice.!, exists in Kamorta, and a m.ecie' 
ol deei in the Great NiKobar, wliile the wd<l boar roams over mo.st f*f the island^ 
oi the ^Uidaman-Nikobar archipelago.) A fourth, though not very wei<ditv 
argument telling against our projmsed identificatiou is that of the sailim" distance 
recorded by Ibl. II,.tut.-, of imeeu doy.s from .So...-.rt.ao,. to cilro/ujis' 
loiTipared with tlio torty days occupied in tl.o entire jo-iincv Iron. Sonar-.’aol'. 
to the northern coast of Sumatra, on tlie basis of which the position of 
would become fi.xed on the east shore of the Bay ot Bengal slightly above (’anc 
Aegrais.just about half-way between that headland and Gwa, the approxiinat- 
Mte of Itolemy s Berabonna. By placing blind reliance on the above sailing 
f^ta we might identity Ibn Batuta’s Itnrahmujnr with either Berabonna or Pao?. 
Negrais {Vara.Nayariiyix\), e.xtcudiiig, if necessary, the range of location erin 
as far as Barago Boint in the Gulf of Martaban, and, in fact, to all that 
we coujecture to have remained ot tlie ancient kingdom of liharu, BVirii, or 
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of the Indian Ocean, and inhabited by a black, naked, and 
anthropophagous population, living chiefly on fish, plantains, 
and cocoanuts. This may cori’espond to either JBatti Malo, 


P*'tau. As to Baraknra, it would seem to lie too far away from Ibn Baton’s 
seaport, although it was no doubt, at some remote period, part and parcel of the 
same realm. 

But it seems impossible that Ibn Batuta could have spoken of the people of 
that coast as being so savage and living in such a primitive Adamitic fashion as 
set forth in the extract quoted above. This could not evidently be, even in his 
time. The most logical course is, therefore, to assume that his memory betrayed 
him on the subject of the sailing distance, causing him to assign fifteen days to 
tpe section Barahtwgfir, and twenty-five days to the passage from the 

latter place to the north coast of Sumatra, whereas the actual case was the reverse 
of this ; tliat is to say, he should have ascribed twenty-five days to the first part 
of the voyage, and fifteen to the second. The mention of elephants in connectiou 
with Barahnagdr is perhaps due also to a lapsus iuejnoi'iae ; it was very likely to 
Sumatra that the statement was meant to apply. If so, the site of Barahnagdr 
would become fixed at twenty-five days’ distance from Sonargaon and fifteen from 
the north coast of Sumatra, falling thus slightlv above the 12th degree of latitude, 
namely, abreast of ^Middle Strait between the Andamans; hence, either the 
South Andaman, or Baratan Island itself, on the north side of that passage, 
would become eligible for identification with Ibn Batutn’s Barahnagdr. From 
a broader point of view, however, any port on the east coast of the Andamans 
would suit the case well enough, it oeing now pretty well certain that the 
Andamans were, down to quite recent times, believed to be one single island, 
so that any designation applied to a part of the group was understood to cover 
the whole. 

Whether the above deductions be correct or not, they will have, at any rate, 
made it evident that a connection in nomenclature existed of old, and still does to 
some e.xtent exist even at the present day, between the islands of the Andaman- 
Nikobar archipelago and the Pegu-Arakanese coast stretching away on both sides 
of Cape Negrais, thus warranting the conjecture that both the insular and 
continental regions here alluded to forined at one time part of a kingdom of 
l''hyu^ P‘io«, BhrUy or BharUy which corresponded very probably to the Bharu 
kingdom of Buddhist tradition ; for this kinship in toponymies presupposes, if it 
docs not exactly argue, a bond of a more intimate nature. Geological characters 
point, in fact, quite distinctly to a former terrestrial connectiou of Pegu with 
Sumatra through the Anduman-Nikobar archipelago, the islands of which now 
form, as it were, the scattered links of the severed chain. The Arakan-Yoma 
range, now rapidly falling in the direction of Cape Negrais, constituted at one 
time the backbone of the system, the continuation of which can, however, still be 
traced for brief tracts in mid-ocean by way of the Preporis and Cocos Islands, 
tine Andamans, Nikobars, and the islets Ijung off the northern end of Sumatra. 
Efhnographiciilly, I have already pointed out to a probable former kinship 
between the Negrito aborigines of tne Pegu-Arakanese coast and those of the 
Andamans, going so far as to throw in a suggestion anent a possible relationship 
even in names between the Airrhadoi located by Ptolemy on that coast and the 
Aryawtos^ or Aryauto, or Andamanese coast-uwellers of the present day (see 
pp. 29, 38, and 72 ante). 

I may add here, by way of conclusion, that the old term Ndlikera may still 
survive, though in a somewhat corrupt form, in the name of Natikanri^ one 
of the central islands of the Nikobar group, unless this name be derived, as 
suggested above, from B^anga-vdra or B^anga-vdri. The appellation borne by 
Narkondamf where cocoanut-trees also grow, would seem likewise traceable to 
Aarckadantf the Telugu word for cocoanut. It is, however, unsafe to make such 
rapprochements until the day—which it is to be hoped is not far away—when 
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south of Kar-Nikobar; Meroe (presumably the corruption 
of some native term) ; Pulo Milu (i.e. mu Island), just 


the extensive nomenclature of the Aiidnman-Xikobar islands shaU have been 
fully investigated on the spot by some competent Oriental scholar. 


^ostscp'jptum.—l have, since writing the above, procured a copy of the Journai 
AstaUgueoi February, 1847 (t. ix, No. 41), where M. Lulaurier gives the text 
from Ibn Batuta relative to the Asiatic Archipelago, accompanied by a translation 
and notes. Therein I was glad to hnd (note 1, pp. 114-11 o) that the painstakino' 
inq^er arrives as regards the position of Barah-tiagar to a conclusion .similar 
to the one independently reached by myself above; that is to say, he locates 
the place in question iu the Andamans, with the difference, however, that he 
de^gnates in particular the Little Andaman as the most eligible site and as the 
port at which the Arab ships resorted to on their way from the Koromandel 
coast to the eastern archipelago—an opinion to which I cannot see my way 
to a^ee. He goes on, moreover, to suggest that the word Sj\j barah, may be 
practically one with the Malay Cl-yb bUrat^ meaning ‘ west,’ ‘ western,’ so 
tut £arah.fiagar might signify ‘western country,’ which would be topo- 
graphically correct enough of the Andamans in regard to Alalaya. I must, 
observe, however, that the sense here alluded to would be expressed in Malay 
as Negri^baraty but never in the form Barah-nagar or Barat-nagdr^ which is 
decidedly, especially the former, Sanskrit or Indu. On Dulaurier’g lines we 

might just as well take the term to be an improved transcript of > 

Ntgri-Bhura, that is, ‘New City (or State).’ Bdrat is, moreover, the merl 

Malay corruption of the original Mon (j 0§ qq pahlt or palmt, which 

L 

survives as prtl^t in Lamet and Hait in Khmer, and must have beeu therefore 
lu ages past pronounced rather differently from barah. We have, indeed, some¬ 
thing very similar to bdrat in Barata Bay on Narkoijdam, but as this landing- 
place lies on the eastern side of the island, the word cannot possibly be connected 
wth the Malay harat, meaning ‘west’ This is a fact telling heavily against 
the sense Dulaurier was inclined to ascribe to Barah. There remains, therefore, 
the only alternative we have adopted, of connecting the topoujmiic in questiou 
with an original denomination Bharu belonging to the whole Anddman-Nikobar 
archipelago, traces of which may apparently be still detected in the name of 
Baratan Island {Bdra-thdua, Bdra-sthdn ?), if not, perchance, in Barata Bay, 
Md in the various place-names on the Pegu-Arakanese coast referred to iu the 
first part of this note. Whether situated on the coast just mentioned or iu the 
insular region that was undoubtedly, at one time, part of the Peguan mainland, 
Ibn Batuta’s Barah-nagar must have been, if not one and the same topo- 
graphicaUy, at least closely related etymologically with the no less puzzling 

iSt ^ or 1^ Id of mediaeval Chinese history and tradition, 

to which we have had occasion to advert iu the preceding section (see p. 3G6, 
note). Mas'udi’s Abrmntm or ^Baraumn, if applying, as Reinaud says 

(op. cit., t. ii, p. 11), to the Andamans, may be a clerical mistake for 

Beratdtif Baratan^ being thus somehow connected with Bara or Bharu and the 
nfifne of Baratan Island. 
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off the north-west coast of Little Nikobai*; M^enchalf close 
by the north-east coast of the same ; or the Isle of Man 
(La<mk) just below Tilan-chong ; forming at the same time 
part of the group called by Ptolemy the Maniolai. 

By way of conclusion to this retrospective sketch, I shall - 
give in the following synoptical tables, arranged in 
chronological order, the names recorded by the principal 
travellers and g’ecfgraphers of old for the Andaraan-Nikobar 
arcliipelago, so as to show at a glance the probable birth- 
date of each denomination, as far as it can be now 
ascertained. No doubt the list might be considerably 
added to by those having access to the full literature 
relating to those islands; but, considering the scanty 
information supplied in modern geographical works about 
them, the following tables may, even in their present 
skeleton form, prove of some interest:— 


CIIROXOLOOK^AL NOMENCLATURE OF THE 

andaman-nikobau archipelago. 


1. Terms more rAUTHti.AULY tuaceaki.k to the Name ok Group of 

THE Andamans phoper. 


Date. 

A.i). 100-150. 
0. ,, 650. 

,, 851. 

c. ,, 955, 

c. 915. 

c. ,, 1240. 

1292. 
c. ,, 1300. 

c. 1400. 


Bazakata { = Bhojttka(ff'i)’y Aginnatai, its people (Ptolemy). 
y Aiif/o-dvtpa (Vjiyu-Pumna). (Prof. Hall’s ed. of "Wilson’s 
Visrm-P., vol. ii, p. 129, note.) 

Andfanftfi Seu (Suhiimun). (Abu-/.aid’s “ Salsilatu - t- 
Tawarl}^ ” ; Reinaiid, op. cit., t. i, p. 8.) 

? A riHUXun (Captain Bo/org’s “ Ajaib ”). (Van der Lith and 
M. DcvLc’s “ Mcrveilles dc I’lnde,” pp. 69, 210, 264.) 

?‘ Grout AiidtondUy'' probably Ceylon (ibid.). (lbid.,pp. 134, 
209.) 

AhrdmuUy Anddnu'm (Mas^udl). {Ueinaud, op. cit., t. ii, p. 11 ; 
“ Les l*rairic.s d’Or,” trad. Barbier dc Meynard, Paris, 
18GI, t. i,'p. 339.) 

J>M -/‘o - = An - t‘o - min, Au-da-maii (Chao Ju-kua). 

{Journal China Branch R.A.S., vol. xxii, p. 103.) 
Ain/anKtnani, Angamuny AyonfuHy Aphannr, Ghauiay etc. 
(Marco Polo). 

Amlamxdn Islands, 700 in number (Dima^ki). (Mehren s 
“Manuel do la Cosmographie,” etc., Copeiiliagcn, 1374, 
p. 214.) 

An~tc-mixn Shtnt (Chiutso map publiehed by Phillips)* 
{Journal Chinn Branch R.A.S.y vol. x.\, p. 222.) 
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Date. 
e. A.D. 1400. 

„ 1416. 

„ 1436. 

1444. 

,, 1566. 

„ 1610. 


Chin mu {Kam~soi{), i.e. ‘Gold Island’ = Kamorta? (ibid 1 
(Ibid.) ' 

? ^ Sudhaman ?, the lar;>est of the TsSvei-Iaii 

Islands (Ma-Huan’s “ Ying-yai Sheng-lan ”). (Phillip** 

loc, cit,, p. 211 .) * ’ 

Sudhaman ? (ibid.}. (Fei-hsin’s “ Hsin‘»-ch‘ i 
Shcng-lan ” ; T^ouug-Fm, vol. i.x, p. 185.) 

An^mnania mAndamania, the ‘Gold Island’ (Nicolo Conti). 

^amusio, op. cit., vol. i, f. 339 trrjo; and “India in the 
Fifteenth Century,” part ii, p, 8 .) 

Audeman (Cesare dei Federici). (Zurla, “ Via<»-ffiatoi i 
Veneziani,” Venezia, 1818, vol. ii, p. 254.) 

? llhas do OurOf the ‘ Gold Islands ’ (Pedro Teixeiral 
(Sonnerat, op. cit., vol. i, map.) 


II. Terms 
Date. 


more particularly traceable to the ^rA.\£E OR Group 

THE NiKOBARS. 


OF 


«.c. 400-300 ? ? Ndga.dipa (Sussondi and Akitta Jdtakas); formerly known as 

Scruma Island, 


>» j» 

A.i>. 100-150. 


>» )» 

>* 400? 

n 459-477. 


645. 

695. 


»» 


J J 


851. 


>1 


864. 


Kara-dipa ; formerly named Kar[.Nikobar] (Akitta- 

Jataka). 

? Nagadiba = Nagga-dipa ? (Ptolemy). 

Khaiine = Kari-ne[ga], Kara-dlpa, Kar-Nikobar?; or, Salines 
Seruma, Selunia ?= Ti'a-WWaw, Tilan[-chong] (Ptolemy). 
?Maniolai=:.l/6rM«« ? = Armanan ? (Ptolemy). 

Ndlikera~djpa (commentary to the Bharu-Jataka). 

Nagga-dxpa (JlahiXyaihsa, chs. vi, xi, sx). The events in con- 

nection with which this island is mentioned are referred back 
to about B.c. 544-3. 

? Nalikera-dipa (Hwen-tsang or Yuan-chwang). 

Zo-Am;o= Nagga (I-tsing). (Chavannes’ “ BeHgieux fiminents ” 
pp. 100 and 120 .) ' 

Lo-jhi ArK»o=Lanja-bar, Nanga-bar, etc. (ibid.). (Takakusu’s 
“ Record of the Buddhist Religion,” pp. xxxviii and 68 .) 
Lcnjebaliis, lanjebdlfts (Sulaiman). (Reinaud, op cit t i 
pp. 8 and 16.) . 

'iMaUum Is. lying between Ceylon and Kalah = Armandn^= 
[Batti-] Alalv, Meroe, [Pulo] Slilu, Menchal, fisle of] Man 
(Laouk) ? (ibid.). (Ibid., p. 20 .*) ^ 

Z(MJd7i« = Nikobar[-us], or Lxkh-ydlutt (Ibn ^urdadbih). 
{Journal Asxatiqxie^ 1865, p. 288.) 


Tu Marco Polo of 

natives <r’n (.tc v instead of Nichoineran that there is a kin**-, the 

Marco folo worship the bull (cow?), 

there are sava^ ^.n description ot the people of Angaxnan, 

the saTe thfn^l k ’ * canine heads, eyes, and teeth. Ibn Batuta relate 
dog-mouthS a?d ^habitants of Barahnagdr, whom he depicts as 
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Date, 
a.d. 955. 


t > 

■ !■ J 

> 1 




5 t 


1 ? 


I 5 


1 y 


>» 


t f 


y ^ 


y 1 


? 

943. 

1186. 

1292. 

1300. 

1310, 

1329. 


1345. 


1375. 


1416. 


1436. 


1459, 


1519. 

1566. 
1586. 

1599. 


LajabaluH (Captain Bozorg’a “ Ajaib”).* (Van der Lith and 

M. Dotc, op. cit., pp. 127» 222 .) 

? Balkan = Mallian (‘ ‘ Mukhtasar-al-Ajaib (Ibid., p. 259.) 
AUnjrmCdm^ Alanjnxdlm (Mas'udi). (Rcinaud, op. cit., t, ii, 
p. 11 ; “ Prairies d’Or,” t. i, p. 338, text.) 

Liankialius, or = Nanga[ba]lus (Edrlsi). (Van der 

Lith and M. Devic, p. 256 ; Reiuaud, t. ii, p. 10.) 

Kocneran, Kegueram, Necnveran^ Bccaran^ Necnraniy etc. 

(Marco Polo). 

Lenjcbnlus, Lankiticus (Diraashki). (Mebren, op. Cit., pp. 15, 

207-S.) ,, 

Kdkvaram, or Ldkavaram (Rashidu-d-Din).. (Yule’s “ Cathay,” 

p. 96.) 

Htcttncra, Bacumcrany Nickomn'an^ Nicottena = Nagga- [or 
Naga-]viLi-am (Friar Odoric). (De Backer’s ‘*L’Extreme 

Orient au Moyen-Age,” p. 109; Ramusio, op.'cit., vol. ii,. 

£E. 248, 254.) 

?. 0 flmAji/// 7 ar=Nagrir-barah, Nagga-vrna, Nagga-balus? (Ibn 
Batuta). (“ Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah,” transl. by Defrcmery 

and Sanguitietti, Paris, 1858, t. iv, p. 224.) 

Nndvrum (Catalan Atlas).^ (Cordier’s “ L’E.xtrcme 

Orient dans T Atlas Catalan,” pp. 10-11, and pi. i.) 
Ts^uei-lan Shan = Tilan-chong (Ma-Huan). {Journal Chma 
Branch It.A.S., vol. xx, pp. 211, 222 ; and Journal R.A.S., 

189.5, p. 529.) 

T.'i^wei-lan Usu — Ao. (Fei-hsiu). {T^oumj-Pao^ vol. ix, p. 184. 
Chinese text in note.) 

Lo-Usim /.'«■<,= Lajr-ani, Nnsf;aih[-biir] ? (“ Ming-wai-shih’■)• 
{Jmrmd It.A.S.. 1895, p. 529, n. 3; and T‘ounf-rao, 

vol. ix, p. 186, Chinese text in note.) 

B'aitacar [by metathesis from A'i'ieaca?-] (Barbosa). (Ramusio, 

op. eit., vol. i, f. 318 ver.w.) 

Bicnbar (Cesare dei Federici). (Zurla, op. cit., ^ol. ii, p. 254.) 

Kar-jSikobar (Balbi). (“ Viaggio delle Indie 

Orieiitali,” Yeiietia, 1590, pp. 133 rerjo and 134 recto.) ^ 
Mccnbar (Carletti). (“ Ragionamenti,” etc,, Firenze, 1701, 

t. ii, p. 230.) 


Khaline or Saline (No. 157). 

Yule, Laving adopted the alternative reading Saline,, 
identifies this island with C*’hatdng or Thdldagy the Siamese 
names for Junkceylon (Ujong-Salang). Our experience of 


^ Ajaib No, 127 states Lajabdlus to be a numerous insular group extending . 

over a length of eighty panisangs, say about 300 miles. y i a 

^ The explanatory inscription on the island on the map says : ** Insula nudorum, 
in qua homines ct mulieres portant unum folium ante et retro aliuro.’ 
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Ptolemaic geography teaches us, however, that islands lying 
close to the mainland are generally taken to form part of the 
a er or neg ected, unless they be of conspicuous size and 
well known to the navigators of that period. C^halang is. 
esides. rather more of a peninsula than of an island, as the 

^71 P'hrah) that separates it from the mainland is 
ut half a mile across, and fordable by elephants at low tide 
m. at least one place (presumably the bar at its western 
en ranee). It seems, therefore, natural to look for the island 
in question farther off from the eastern shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, in view especially of the fact that Ptolemy assigns 
I (see Table VI) a longitude of 3° less than Bazakata. 
earing is m mind, and taking furthermore into account 
hat Its latitude is likewise made slightly less (10') than that 
o the last-named insular group, its position becoming thus 
hxed apprommately to the W.S.W. of Bazakata, we are 
constrained to identify the island with either Little Anddmiiu 
( gu-belong) or Kar-Vikobar. As regards the former 
a ternative, which I have at the outset adopted in the map, 

1 am now, after a longer study of the subject, inclined to 
ismiss it, holding that Little Andaman has either been 
Ignore by Ptolemy or, as is more probable, regarded by 
im as forming one with Bazakata, owing to its but slight 
distance from the latter. Having thus been led to favour 
the second alternative, I cannot better justify the correctness 
o IS course than by referring myself to the very marked 
simi anty between Khaline and Kar-Nikobilr, which becomes 
8 1 inore accentuated if we reflect that the latter toponymic 
may be a 'contraction of Kara- (or Kar!-, Kdfi.)Kagga- 
(or JSaga-)vdra, which, according to the fashion prevailing 
among several populations of Southern India, would have 
been pronounced Kdri-negga- (or nega-)vdra and, in shortened 
orro, Kan-neg or Kdli-neg.i I would not be so bold as 
■o suggest that Khaline or Kdline is an anagrammatic form 

InL Balnfur*?/.•‘‘U-lrocts colled the 

in TolLtS? “*•> P- «)• CL .Oise 

whence ® above; and Marco Polo’s Neffueram, Heeuvnan etc 

Whence Kari-N^l^gueram-], and so forth iot Kar-Nikobir.'’ 
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of Ndliker or Nalikera^ although it may not be altogether 
impossible. In connection, however, with the name of Kar- 
Nikobiir, I have no doubt that its ancient form must have 
been KCtra-Ndga or, simply, Kdra^ since I think that this 
island must be the same as the one alluded to under the 
name of Kdra-dipa in the Akitta-Jataka (No. 480), and 
therein said to have been at a still remoter period called 
Ahi-dipa, the * Isle of Snakes/ Ahi, it will be seen, is 
a mere synonvm of Ndga | and either from a desire to retain 
its old name under this form bound up with the new one, 
or to mark the fact that the island was, as the Jataka says, 

“ over against the island of Ndgct (^Ndgo-dipd)^^ its name 
passed into tradition under the complex form Kdra-Ndga, 
being corrupted into l^dri^Negftf Rdv^ncgt or J^dr-nig, as 
exemplified in the form we have it at present of Rdv^Niko- 
hdr. There can be no difference of opinion, I venture to 
hope, on the identity I have suggested of Kar-Nikobar with 
the Kdra^dipa of the Jataka, for it is made evident enough 
by the location ascribed to the island over against Ndga~ 
dipa^ or the Andamiln-Nikobar archipelago, as well as from 
the context informing us that from TCdvivapattanaf in the 
kingdom of Damila (= Kaveripattam, a little to the north 
of Tranquebar), the hero of the story passing through the 
air descended at the island of TTdm, so named apparently 
from a conspicuous AVim-tree (= Canthium 
under whose hospitable shade he took up his abode. The 
recent translator of that Jataka, Dr. Rouse,' at once jumps, 
more eoliio, to the conclusion that part of Ceylon, or some 
islet near it, is the place intended ; but we have already 
pointed out in the preceding article that the term Ndga-dlpUy 
when designating an island, almost certainly applies to one 
of the Nikobiirs, if not to the whole group itself of those 
islands. 

There still remains, however, the variant reading Saline, 

’ See the “Jataka,’^ translated from the Pali by various hands under the 
editorship of Professor Cowell, vol. iv, p. 150, n. 2. The “ Malabar coast” 
suggested as the location for the kingdom of Damila in n. 1 is likewise wrong; 
it should be the Koromandel coast. 
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occurring in several editions of Ptolemy’s text,* to be dealt 
with. The task is easy enough, albeit at first sight this 
reading bids fair to upset the identification iust sufjfjested 
It requires, in fact, but little discrimination to see that the 
Saline of Ptolemy’s days is nothing else but the very 
toponymic which, after the lapse of thirteen centuries, was 
found still surviving in a more or less modified form by the 
Chinese travellers, when it was fixed down by them as 
Ts wei-kin. Sinologists of note, blinded in the endeavour 
to discover in this term the meaning of ^Kingfisher-blue 
Islands,* * Green Islands,* and the like, have, as we have 
seen, egregiously failed to perceive that it is a mere 
transcript, and not a metaphrase, of a local place-name 
still occurring, under the corrupt form Ti-lany in Tklan- 
chong Island, the present-day representative of the Chinese 
T^'wei-lan-Bhan?' It must be remembered, in fact, that the 
characters employed in the transcription ^ llj sound as 
Ta ShdUf Ch*oui-l((tig~Snug in various 

Southern Chinese dialects and Thwl-lum-Sdn in Aunaraese ; 
while those occurring in the alternative rendering ^ ^ 
Ts^wei-lmi-Hsu, are pronounced TsUu-lam-i in Hakka, a form 
remarkably well approaching to the Ptolemaic Saline 
lan-i^ Sa~lm‘Z^ Salanji). There seems to be no doubt that 
all these designations are traceable to an original term 
Selmnaj Seiuman, or Si(/ama}2f which, under the form 
occurs, as we have seen, in the JSussondi-Jataka, 
as the whilom name borne by Naga-dipa Island. Although 
it is possible that at so remote a period this term w'as 


' Sec the Index Criticum at the end of JN^obbe’s edition, t, iii, p 207 ri^^ht- 
hand column. >i 

* A similar—and, no doubt, practically identical—name, Tc/anjam, is borne 
by the southernmost of the large islands fronting the west coast of Sumatra 
better known to us under the Ilispaiio-Portugucse designation of Ennano or 

^ significant fact that in Malay Telanjang means ‘sfripned.’ 
^ would ^pear to further strengthen, from a different nnint of 
'lew, the connection of Tilan-chong with the ‘ Archipelago of the NakecL’ The 
reason of this term being applied also to Engano lies in the fact that the natives 
o this island were, as testified by Houtmaii (a.d. 1596) and other navigators of 
8 period, stark-naked, Houtman gives the local name of Engano as rmniatoa 
and says that the inhabitants were also known by that designation. 
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employed to designate solely the Great Nikobar or, ait best, 
the pair formed by it with the minor sister island now 
known as Little Nikobar, it is evident that, like its later- 
day successors Naga-dlpa^ Naga-vara (Nikobar), etc., it must 
have been extended in the course of time to the whole group 
of the islands, and indeed to the entire Andaman-Nikobar 
archipelago, as exempli Bed by the fact, already noticed in 
the preceding article, that the Chinese included all that 
insular region under the denomination of Ts'icei-lan Islands. 
Such being the case, there seems nothing extraordinary in 
the assumption that the term Seruma or Seluma came to be 
coupled with the name of the island of Kara^ in the same 
manner that later on it occurred with its substitute Naga 
or Naga-tar a, so that by the period at which Ptolemy 
collected his information the island in question was already 
known both as Kara-Seluma and Kdra-Ndga Island, whence 
the probability of his having noted it down either as Saline 
or Khaline. It goes without saying that it would be of 
great importance for historical geography to find out which 
of these two readings was the one adopted in the original 
Ptolemaic MS. But this is now impossible, as that work 
has, no doubt, become either lost or destroyed long ago. 
At all events, I hope that I have conclusively shown 
how both readings may be justified as applying to Kar- 
Nikobar; and from the position assigned to Khaline or 
Saline by our geographer in respect of his Bazakata, there 
seems to be no doubt that Kiir-Nikobar was the island he 
had in mind. Could it be possible, on the other hand, to 
ascertain that Saline is the spelling he really used, we should 
then have probably, in spite of the reasons militating in 
favour of Kar-Nikobar, to give the preference to Tilan- 
chong, as being the only island of the group that looks like 
having preserved as part of its name, down to this day, the 
over twenty-centuries-old term Serutna in one of its many 
modiBed forms. I need not further dilate upon this subject, 
I should think, in order to prove the practical identity of 
these two, apparently, so widely dissimilar toponymies. 
Suffice it to call attention merely to the fact that not only 
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initial but also medial 8 is, as we have seen duriDg* the 
course of the present inquiry, lisped in many an instance 
in Further Indian dialects; wherefore Tilan —or, perhaps 
more correctly, Thilan or T/isilan —may well be but the 
modern pronunciation of Siian, But even this is not 
probably the old correct form, which both the Chinese and 
Ptolemaic readings argue to have been something like iS«*- 
/««, Sii-/amy S(f~lan^ or SaliUf none of which is very far 
different from Seruma^ Saluma, Sidama, etc. What the most 
probable original form of this toponymic was we shall try to 
find out in the next article. 


Agathodaimonos (No. 159). 

Ptolemy places this island on his equator; hence its 
real position becomes fixed in the middle of the Bay of 
Bengal between 5° 38' and 6° 30' N. lat. In De Donis’ 
map it is represented almost equal in size to Bazakata 
and labadiu, being thus made to rank as third in con- 
spicuousness amongst the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
This circumstance argues that an island of very considerable 
size is implied under that denomination. I have often 
thought that the northern part of Sumatra might be the 
island in question ; but I have, after further consideration, 
rejected that view, reverting to the opinion I had formed 
from the outset that it, as shown in the map I have since 
delineated, can be no other than the Great Nikobar. The 
configuration assigned to it in De Donis’ map very closely 
resembles, it will be observed, that of the Great Nikobar 
turned with its eastern side down towards the south. There 
are, however, far more substantial reasons in support of 
the identification we have suggested. Foremost amongst 
them comes that of identity in nomenclature. In dealing 
with this question we must, however, dismiss at the very 
outset the idea that the term AyaOov Aaifiovo^ vf^cro^ as 
applied to the isle in question signifies, as it has hitherto 
literally been taken to mean, Itmda Bonae Fortunae, or ‘ Good 
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Fortune Island.* It is this mistaken notion that has always 
misled previous commentators into locating the island in 
the most impossible places. The late Sir Henry Yule, 
although having proved by far the most sensible of them, 
was nevertheless inclined to take it to be the Little Andaman, 
a position, it will now be seen, entirely incompatible with 
the latitude assigned to the island in the Ptolemaic text.' 
Our experience of Ptolemaic geography, as gained in the 
course of the present inquiry, has long before this taught us 
that to hold any of the names he has recorded for places in 
Further India to be translations of native toponymies is 
simpl}’^ absurd. From the many cases we have come across 
in the preceding sections we are justified in inferring that 
the course followed hy Ptolemy, or by those from whom he 
drew bis information, in taking down place-names, was not 
on tlie whole different from that adopted by the Chinese and 
Arab navigators; that is to say, he merely transcribed the 
native toponymies as accurately as he heard them pronounced 
or found tlicm spelt in the records of his predecessors and 


contemporaries, not neglecting at the same time to slightly 

so as to elicit a meaning out of them in his 
own language, whenever they presented him a suitable 
opportunity for so doing without tlicir having to suffer too 
radical a disfiguration. In most cases he must have, of 
course, found that the Greek navigators to the Far East had 
already done this for their own satisfaction, and perhaps also 
witli a view to easier retention of place-names belonging to 
the most strange tongues. There can be but little doubt that 
terms like Argyra, Lestai, Khrysoana Piver, Satyron Islands, 
etc., originated in sucli a manner, Agathodaimonos being 
likewise of the number, while Khryse is pc^rhaps the only 
one capable of laying some claim to exception, which never¬ 
theless, as we shall sec in due course, cannot be as yet 
entirely proved. 


^ I Imvi! since noticed that Mannert. had before that ideniitied tlic inland, 
thoii^rh in a purely conjectural manner, with the Nikobar irroup Gcorri:,i)hie 

der Gricchcn und Konicr,” vol. V, p. 259 ). 
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This principle having been laid down as a preliminary, we 
may now proceed with our inquiiy. We have already shown 
in the preceding pages how the Cliiiicse travellers of the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century are agreed in stating 
that the largest, highest, and most central withal of the 
Ts*wei~lan~Shan or Tilan-chong Islands was then known 
the native name of So-tu-man. We have likewise pointed out 
how this island, although sometimes mistaken for the ‘ Great 
Andaman,* was instead more likely the Great Nikobar ; and 
that, at all events, the term So-tH-)nan. or Sndhdman did not 
seem to be at all etymologically connected with the name of 
the Andamans. Of course, owing to the fact that these 
islands, together with the Nikobars, were considered to form 
an integral part of one archipelago, any term used for either 
of the two groups was liable, as wa have seen, to be applied 
to the whole insular region; so that the designations Ts^wei- 
Ian or TUan^ So-tu-man^ Ndga-dipa, etc., belonging more 
properly to the Nikobars, were made to include also the 
Andamans, and vice versa the terra Anddniun may have been 
extended to the Nikobar group. Hence the confusion that 
was made in the accounts of travellers between the two 
clusters of islands and the legendary lore concerning eitlier. 
I hope that I have, this notwithstanding, succeeded in 
accumulating sufficient evidence to demonstrate that the 
terms, Ts*ice/‘h(n or Tdan, and Ndga-dipa or 

Nagya-dipa most likely originated in the Nikobar group, 
to which they were at first conhued, and more precisely 
in the Great Nikobar itself, which thus seems to have been 
the original Ndga-dipUy prior to that called Scrifma^ or some¬ 
thing to that effect. Although, as we have pointed out, the 
term Ndga^dlpa appears to have spread in the form of Ahi- 
dlpa, as far at least a.s Kar-Nikobilr, by the time the Jataka 
stories were compiled, it follows nevertheless, from the 
passage in the Akitta-Jataka describing the position of 
the isle of Kdra (the pre.sent*duy Kiir-Nikobnr) as being 
over against Ndga-dipa, that this toponymic was then still 
applied in particular to a single island, which must have 
been the Great Nikobar itself, the Ndga-dipa par excellence. 
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If so, it follows as a consequence that the same island must 
have been withal the original Seruma. For the very reasons 
stated above, the fact of this term surviving most probably 
to the present da}", disguised in the name of Tilan-chong 
Island, cannot in any way prejudice the conclusion we have 
just enunciated. This is so less likely to be the case since 
there is sufficient evidence as to the term Seruma havinsr 
not only originated in the Great I*?ikobar, but having been 
embodied down to comparatively recent times in the 
names by which that island itself has been designated at 
various periods. We have, in fact, already pointed out the 
very probable connection between the term Seruma in the 
various forms Seluma^ Selama^ Sulama^ Sudamay etc., it has 
no doubt assumed at different periods and in different 
tongues, and tlie names Ts'ui-Ian, Sui-laniy Suiamy SalaUy 
. Saluiy or Saline that we have found recorded for islands of 
the Nikobilr group, suggesting at the same time a further 
relation sill p of all of them with tlie designation So-tu~tna'i^y 
SudhamaUy or Sulaman applied in particular to the largest 
island of that cluster, the Great Nikobar. We did not 
omit, moreover, to notice the apparent analogy existing 
between the name of Deohnn (Deva-vana, Devaman) borne 
by the highest mountain in Little Nikobar, and So-tu-man 
or ^o-tu^han. This latter term maj" well be referred to, on 
the strength of that analogy, to some sucli original form as 
Su~deo-man or Su-deo^ban (Sudeva-vana, Sudevaman ; and, 
perhaps, VasudevamaUy Va^udCimany etc.). There may exist 
some mountain once having borne either of such denomi¬ 
nations in the Great Nikobar, after which that island came to 
be styled the So-tu^man or Sudhaman Island. I prefer .the 
second form, Sudhdmany because it occurs as a mountain-name 
in the Puriinas, and because it is not far different from either 
So-tu-maHy S^i-da-maHy Suhiuihiiy etc., or Su-deo-many Su-deo- 
baUy etc. If no mountain in the Great Nikobar can be proved 
to ever have rejoiced in any of these appellations, we would 
simply have to trace their origin to other causes, such as, 
e.g., the existence on the island ot some settlement or tribe 
bearing the name of Serombuy Serumbuy Serumay Selumany 
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etc,,'—perhaps the equivalent of the Chinese ChH-lan-wu or 
Ch*u~hoan~wUf and, if not, of the Sh(m-manf Shan~hany or 
Shorn~hen, —from which or whom the island acquired that 
designation. But in no case would we find ourselves under 
the necessity of having to give up the connection w^e have 
established between those names and the Great Nikobar, for 
it rests upon the quasi-historical identity Seruma — Ndga- 
dipay and it would be necessary in order to upset it to 
demonstrate that the Great Nikobar cannot lay claim towards 
having possessed either of these two denominations. This, 
it will now be seen, is no easy task, since both terms Seruma 
and Ndga - dlpa appear to have been down to this day 
incessantly bound up, in some more or less modified form, 
with either the name of the island itself or those of its 
population and their settlements. 

Having disposed of so intricate a question of terminology, 
it remains to draw attention once more to the verj’^ probable 
fact of the names Beriimay Ndga~dipay and their derivatives 
or modifications, having soon spread to the other islands of 
the group to which they were indiscriminately applied by 
navigators and foreign traders, so that it became in the 
course of time necessary to use some supplementary appella¬ 
tions in order to distinguish one island from the other. It 
is thus, presumably, that originated the complex terms ICdv- 
NikohaVy Tilmi-chongy etc., for two of those islands ; and 
perhaps also that the name of * Chief,’ * Principal,’ or 
* Highest * Nikobar had to be given to the largest and at the 
same time loftiest of them, in a similar manner to what 
occurred in modern times, when the designations Great 
Nikobar and Little Nikobar had to be applied, for the sake 
of clearness, to the greater island and the one next to it in 
size respectively. A brief consideration of this not altogether 
unessential detail will enable us to grapple with the true 
origin and import of the Ptolemaic term Agathodaimonos, 

’ In the Malay Archipelago we nave Selima^ Strimbun^ and Seluman Islands, 
Selenum Rock, Helamar Hul, Serombu Bay, etc. Chirume, an almost exact 
counterpart of Serunia^ occurs as the name for the southernmost of the Table 
Islands, two islets lying to the north of the Cocos and Andamans, 
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and sliow us the reason it was applied to the Great 

Nikobilr. 

It will now have, I venture to think, become perfectly 
clear that this term is nothing else but an ingenious 
travesty, in the himation of Hellenic classicism, of the local 
toponymic So-tn-nian^ Sudhaman, etc., prefixed with the 
word Aga, which may stand, as noticed before in connection 
with Aganagara, for either Na^a, Nagga, or Agra, Agga 
( = ^chief,’ ‘principal,' and also ‘high,' ‘highest'). Hence, 
Aga-Thodaimonos, or Aga-Thudaimon, would mean simply 
Agga - Sudhaman, that is, the ‘ Chief ' (‘ Principal' or 

‘ Highest') of the ‘ SudMman ' (or ‘ So-tv-man ') Islands. 
It may be objected that it would have been perhaps more 
correct and conformable to well-established usage to call it 
instead the Mahd-Siidhaman ; but I would point out that the 
interpretation I have here put upon the prefix Aga is mereW 
the one suggested by the considerations made above as 
regards the island being the largest, and the highest withal, 
of the So-tu-man or Nikobar group. It might perhaps be 
more correct to adopt the other alternative set forth above, 
and view it as a contraction of Naga or Nagga ; but the 
settlement of this question is relatively a matter of secondary 
importance. The essential point is, that Aga is a mere 
connotative prefix, playing in the Ptolemaic designation of 
the island a similar role to those (iVuf/w, l^agga^ NatigUy 
NegUy Anya, LCikoy Likhy Lajay etc.) occurring in the names- 
recorded by the early ^Vestern travellers for the island, or 
group of islands, in question ; and that therefore its presence 
at the head ol the composite under discussion is perfectly 
justifiable. The second part, Thodaimonos or Thudaimon, of 
the compositum is what constitutes the real name of the 
island, and us such its coi’respondence to Ho - tuifiian or 
Hudhdma'ti is so perfect and striking as to readily dispose 
of any further doubt respecting the identity of the two sets 
of terms. The only disparity observable consists in the 
slightly different initial letters; but this, as we now well 
know, is only apparent, it being quite possible that the 
initial s in the local name was lisped by the natives, so as- 
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to cause the Grreek navigators and travellers to represent 
it by a 0; or else this trifling modiflcation was more likely 
introduced by them on purpose, so as to make the whole 
term convey the meaning of ‘ Good Fortune Island,* as 
suggested at the outset. There cannot accordingly, I should 
think, be any further doubt left as to the real purport and 
application of the Ptolemaic toponymic, especially when 
it is remembered that the Arab travellers were misled into 
connecting the island with Sitlaimany which shows that its 
name must have been at the period pronounced locally, or 
by the foreign navigators, something like Thudaimon, 
Sudaitnon, or Siilawwn : all forms evidently derived from 
SerumUf SitlaynUf Sudhdman, or Sidaman, To hold that in 
the case in point Agathodaimouos means ‘ Good Fortune * 
would be, therefore, no less a piece of absurdity than 
believing with the credulous old Arab navigators that 
Siidhaman, SulmnaYif and similar terms were etymologically 
connected with the name of Solomon of Biblical memory. 

While on this subject, it may be of some interest to recall 
the suggestion made by the late Colonel Yule to the eflect 
that the name jL)iddmdn might have been adopted from 
a transcript in Greek of the term Agathodaimonos in the 
contracted form Baifxov*^ It will now be sufficiently 

clear that, however ingenious it may seem, such a conjecture 
cannot be endorsed ; for, although the name Andaman has 
been at times, as we have noticed, applied also to the 
Nikobars, it can hardly have anything to do with the 
traditional designation of the latter, which was, instead, 
Sudhdman, Sitdeoman, Sudainion, or something of that sort. 
And while it is true that, by further contracting the 
puzzling Greek compositum and restoring its first part to 
its probably correct original form we would obtain 

the reading fxcdv, practically identical witli Marco Polo s 

A^ngainan —whereas by a simpler process we might elicit 
the variant Agaman of the latter from A'ya-fj.wv, and by 
bolder methods trace the Arab forms Lajabuluff, LunjebdluSf 
Likhhdlus {Ndga-manuSy Nagga-imtnus, Nanga-manuff), etc., 

> Vroceediugs Royal Geographical Socitty^ vol, iv, 1882, p. G54 ; quoted iu 
McCrimile, op. cit., p. 238. 
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to problematic Greek transcripts Acuyd-fiovo^i^ Nar/d-fiovo^ 
Aayya~fxopo<;, Nayya-fMOPos ,—there still remains the stern fact 
confronting us that in all known Ptolemaic texts we have the 
full, or practically full, forms *Aya0ov8a{/j.ovo^f AyaSoBaifLovo^, 
and no sign whatever as to any curtailing such as con¬ 
jectured above having taken place. Moreover, the significant 
particular that both the Arab and Chinese navigators of the 
old days have put on record each of the two toponymies 
AtidQ,tHciH and SudhduKin or Sud&oiYicLii (the island of Sulainidn 
or Solomon s tomb according to the former), proves that 
botli names were known to them as distinct designations 
for the islands, which could never have occurred had the 
term SudhCiman — or Aggastidhdmany J^dgasudhaman^ etc., 
as represented in Agathudaimonos — disappeared in naval 
tradition by effect of the latter\s collapse into Andaman. 
Both topon 3 ’mics can be traced back in the relations of Arab 
travellers to at least the nintli centurj'^ ; and if Anddmdn 
is not an Indu-imported term, nor originated locally, but 
was invented by the old western navigators, it must be 
the corruption, or adaptation, of some native name for the 
islands, such as, e,g., Ndga, JN^agga^ I^'anga^ Anga^ Anda^ 
Andha, Andhaka, Ananda^ Ananta, Nanda^ etc., then found 
current in the Ba^^ of Bengal ; but not evidently of Sudhd- 
many 8nlamany and kindred terms. Should the paternity 
of it have to be ascribed to the Arabs, it would not be 
difficult to conceive how, from the fact of their having 
heard the islands designated bj'' some one of the above 
names, and noticed at the same time that the natives were 
living, as the Catalan Atlas puts it, with ** unum folium 
ante et retro ahnm,*^ suggesting the idea of Adamitic apparel, 
they would be led to modify the name of the islands into 
Andaman or Addmdiiy so as to make it practically mean 
the country of the Adamites. A similar course, we have 
seen, was adopted by the Chinese, who transformed Nagga 
into Lo-kuOy so that it might convey the sense of Regio 
nudot uniy which again occurs in the Insula nudorutn of our 
medimval geographers. It is possible, on the other hand, 
that the etymological connection, if any, with the name of 
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Adam was suggested to the Arabs through Adam’s peak 
and relative temple and footprint in Ceylon, with which 
island either the Great Nikobar or the Andaman group was, 
as we have noticed, sometimes confused in the relations of 
the Arab travellers. 

I have also thought for some time, as already stated, that 
the term Agathodaimonos, if taken in its literal sense of 
‘ Good Fortune,’ might be the equivalent of some Sanskrit 
word like, e.g., Stibhadvay easily transformable into Sumadra 
in the Oriental vernaculars, in which case it could have 
meant the northern part of Sumatra, where the city of 
Samudi'a or Samadra and tlic homonymous district were 
situated, which, owing to imperfect knowledge of its 
geography, could have been supposed to form a separate 
island by the ancient navigators. Tlie fact of llic identical 
meaning ‘ Good Fortune ’ occurring in connection with 
a rather conspicuous island off the west coast of Sumatra, 
namely, Si-biru or Si-berut, the largest of the Mentawi 
group, termed Et/Iand Goede Foriui/n by the Uutchd seemed 

^ Now, more generally, ‘ Great Fortune,’ in order to distingtiisli it from 
‘Little Fortune’ Island, further down towards the entrance to Suuda Strait. 
I ignore the causes tliat led to such iianies being applied to tlie islands in 
question: probably they are to be traced to some bit of luck met witb by 
some navigat/jr when sighting them, but certainly do not appear to have been 
translations of local toponymies. This accounts for such designatious being 
pretty well common in Far Eastern seas ; another ‘ Fortune I.slaud ’ is (o be 
tound lying off the south-west coast of Luzon in the Philippines, It luis been 
observed (see T^ounff-Pao^ vol. ix, p. 178, note 0) that Agathodaimonos Nesos 
may be taken also in the sense of ‘ Island of the good Lemons,’ the allusion 
here being to the uative.s, who “are very good deviks.” On the same lines one 
might suggest that Andnmdn may be a corrupted form, not of Uauduman, as 
Sir E, ilaxwell put it, but of Hautu-muniti or Anin-munis* which in Malay 
w'onld mean ‘good’ or ‘ mild-tempered demon’ or spirit, and could thus pass 
muster for an etjuivalent of Ayathodaemon, In oonnoction with the final syllable, 
man, of the term Aiidanuln, I may here observe that it occurs at the end of mauy 
a name of islands in the !Malay Archipelago, such as, e.g., Tio-man, Pria-inan, 
Mango-man, Rinja-man, Re-man, Su-man, Le-man, etc. It is not, however, 
absent in other place-names, as Charak-maii (Creek), Kate-maii (River), Sole- 
man (Rock), Pasa-man (Bay), Kema-man (District), etc. In .some of these 
names man seems to be part of the base-stem, while in others it seems to play the 
role of a suffix, and in such cases it would be interesting to inquire into its 
.purport or meaning. 

* N.B. that Antu, and not Bantu, seems to be the older and more correct 
form, obtaining in Borneo, Kedah, Penang, and elsewhere, and becoming Anito 
in the Philippines (see De j^Iorga’s “Philippine Islands,” etc., translated by 
Stanley and published by the Ilakluji; Society, Loudon, 18 G 8 , p. 30 '), note). 
No doubt it is the same word as Manito or Manitu occurring among certain of 
the American Indians with the identical signiiicution. 
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to lend colour to that conjecture. But I have since come 
to the conclusion that no connection can ever have existed 
between such names, or the islands they designate, and the 
Ptolemaic Agathodaimouos, the real origin of which, I am 
now perfectly convinced, must be traced to the causes 
explained above. Further, as regards the name of Sumatra, 
I hope to demonstrate in a subsequent section that it owes 
its existence to other circumstances. 


Maniolai, ten islands (No. 158). 

This insular group is but vaguely referred to by Ptolemy 
in the following terms:—** There are said to be also ten''other* 
islands forming a continuous group called Maniolai, from 
which ships fastened with iron nails are said to be unable 
to move away (perhaps on account of the magnetic iron in 
the islands), and hence the}'' are built with wooden bolts. 
The inhabitants are called Haniolai, and are reputed to be 
cannibals.^’ * Here we have the well-known legend of 
magnetic mountains attracting ships built with iron bolts, 
repeated by so many authors, both Western and Eastern, not 
excluding even the Chinese,^ from the daj's of Aristotle 
to the ver}” end of the Middle Ages. On De Donis* map 
these islands are located immediately to the south-west of 
Agathodaimonos between the Ptolemaic equator and 5° South 
latitude, which corresponds to a site between 6° and 1° 30 
circa true North latitude. Ptolemy, however, does not 
assign to them any definite position, and merely mentions 
their existence on the strength of a vague ip^e dixit. In 
my map I have doubtfully located them—prior to having 
had access to De Donis’ work—abreast of the Nikobars, and 
identified them with the latter, thinking that the legend 
as to the attraction of ships fastened with iron nails might 
have originated from the fact of the well-known eagerness 
of the inhabitants of these islands to obtain pieces of iron. 


‘ ^IcCriijdU*, op. cit., p. 2a9. 

^ According to Klaj)rotii. On this legend see Santarein’s “ Ilistoire de la 
Cosmographies” etc., tome i, pp. 81, 82, 90, 91. ;J67 ; also McCriudle. op. cit., 

pp. 
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testified to by both Sulairaan’s and I-tsing’s accounts.* 
Since having, however, come to the conclusion that Ptolemy’s 
Khaline is most probably Kar-Nikobar, his Saline either the 
same island or Tilan-chong, and Agathodaimonos the Great 
(with, may be, the Little) Nikobar, I am inclined to think 
that the Maniolai may more likely correspond to the smaller 
islands of that region, especially those of the Kamorta and 
Teressa groups, namely : (1) Karaorta, (2) Nankauri, (3) 
Trinkut (=Trikuta?), (4) Kachal (with Mohean village on 
it) ; and (5) Teressa, (6) Bompoka, (7) Chauri, (8) Batti- 
Malv, to which might be added (9) Meroe, and (10) either 
Milu or Menchal, on the southern side of Sombrero Channel 
near the Little Nikobar. 

The islets located by Ptolemy to the east of Ceylon, 
Le., Gumara (=Kumara, Kumitrita, Kamorta ?), Zaba (Jaba, 
Java), Zibala (Jivala, Sevala, Sivula), Nagadiba (Naga-, or 
Nagga-, dipa),. Susuara (Si^umiira, Suihsumara ?), probably 
belong also, as we have observed, to the same archipelago, 
and may thus have at the same time formed part of the 
legendary Maniolai, 

I have thought also, from the very uncertain position 
assigned to the Maniolai in Ptolemaic and post-PtoIemaic 
geography, that they might on the other hand correspond to 
some of the northernmost isles facing the west coast of 
Sumatra,* especially those of the Si-Maliir and Banyak 
groups. The names of Si-Malar and of its deep ba}". 


* Chavannes, op. cit., p. 120, and Reinaiid, id., pp. S-IG. 

® “ On the terrestrial globe of Martin Rehem, Nuremberg, a.i>. 1492 ’*— 
says McCrhidle, op. cit., p. 243 —“they arc called Manillas, and arc placed 
immediately to the north of Java Major.'’ If by Java Major, Romeo, as ewms 
very probable, is here understood, it would follow that the Mmnolar or Manillas 
were by the cartographer taken to he the Philippines, owing presumably tu 
a resemblance in names between them and Manila, the well-known native 
designation of a town and bay on the island of Luzon, so called, it is said 
(see De Morga, op. cit., p. 288, note), from a plant termed mani by the 
islanders. Rut it is hardly possible that such a toponjTiiic could ha%'e at so 
early a date reached European geographers. It is nevertheless a fact that after 
the name Manilla had been applied to Luzon, and the whole archipelago of the 
l^hilippines had been included under the generic designation of Manillas by the 
Portuguese, many travellers and writers, among whom Dampier aud Gemeili- 
Careri, began to suggest that Manillas was doubtless the original name of the 
islands, known to I^tolemy and recorded by him as Maniolai or Maniolae (see 
Prevost’s “ Ilistoire Generale des Voyages,” t. t, Paris, 1762, pp. 376-377). 
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Si-MalandaHj are not very dissimilar—provided it is borne in 
mind that Si is a mere prefix—to Maniolt Maliul, Mahur^ or 
lifnhir. The same may be said of the names of the Sdnyak 
(Mdniaky Mdnia) Islands, and of their inhabitants, the 
Maruici. The Catalan Atlas of a . d . 1375 informs us that 
the island of Taprobana (here meaning Sumatra) is called 
Magno-Caulij} a term which, if not a corruption of J/e/rnwgr- 
kahau or Menang-kerbauy is capable of being referred to both 
Ban 3 ’^ak or Mdnyaky and Maniolai, Md)}ya-[ka~~\lai.^ 

Sulaiman, in Abu-zaid's relation, mentions an island called 
Malhany hung between Serendih (Ceylon) and KaJahy in the 
Sea of India (Bay of Bengal), on the eastern side. Its 
inhabitants, he adds, are black and naked, with cannibal 
habits, although they normally live upon fish, plantains^ 
cocoanuts, and sugar-cane; they dwell in thickets and have 
no king.® A verj^ similar picture, we have remarked, has 
been drawn by Marco Polo of the natives of Nocueran, 
From both this circumstance and the location assigned to 
Malhan by Sulaiman, it seems very probable that this island 
belonged to the Nikobar group. I have accordingly 
suggested its possible identity with the Armdndn of the 
Ajaib, and with either Batti-Malv, Milu, Meroe, MenchiiU 
etc., asking myself at the same time whether its name was 
at all to be connected with that of the Maniolai.^ Be it 

* See Cordier (op. cit., pp. 17 and 42), who merely contents himself with 

transcribing Tastu’s doubtful explanation as Magna-'Cavillaixoi lieu oh vous 
etes trompes, oh sont de grands trompeurs, ” There was an 

lU Trompeuse or ties des (fompeurs in those parts, namely, Engano, so marlced 

in several French charts of the eighteenth century ; but evidently this designation 
can hardly have anything to do with Magtto-Caufijy which, in my opinion, is 
almost certainly a clumsy transcript of Atenatig-A-abait. It will be observed, in 
fact, that this toponymic generally appears in the relations of travellers of the 
bixtcehth and seventeenth centuries as Menaneabo (Barbosa), Maniiitcnbo (Beau¬ 
lieu), Manifigeabo (Valentiin), etc., forms not very different from J{agno~Caulij, 

^ There is also au islet bearing the name of JIaneh (Pulo Maneh), north-weet 
of Pulo Raya, in Raya Bay, west coast of Sumatra. 

* See Ueinaud, op. cit., p. 20. The island is termed Halhati in the Mukhtasar- 
al-Ajaib (vide Van der Litli & Dcvic’s “ Merveilles de PInde,” p. 259). 

* AfalhfJtt looks rather like a Malay-derived word of the original fomi Malafiy 
Malihaiiy etc. Malati or Afalang is the Malay term for a rock a little above 
high-water, and would thus well suit the loadstone rocks,- or else the coral reefs 
fringing most of the Nikobars, A great resemblance does, of course, exist between 
Malhan and the names of Si-Jfa/ur and its bay, S\-Malandan ; but the identification 
would be geographically untenable, as the position assigned to Malhan in the 
Arab account on the line Ceylon-Art/oA (Takola) argues it to be one of the 
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as it may, there can be but little doubt, from Ptolemy^a 
statement as to the inhabitants’ reputation for cannibalism, 
that these legendary Islands must correspond to either 
the central group of the Nikobars or the northernmost 
isles facing the west coast of Sumatra. And as regards 
the term Maniolai, there is some likelihood as to its 
having been derived from some Sanskrit name of the 
loadstone, ^i/askamta - niani, Ayomaniy or simply Mani^ 
which served as a base for some compound like Maniyali^ 
Maniydla, or UTaniydlaya.^ Or else the same term may 
be traceable to a compositum built upon the Mdii word 

O r 

ooo. mnihf meaning a ' man/ corrupted into Mniha, 


Maniha, or Mania^ which we find, e.g., in the contracted 
form Nia or Niah in Pulo Nias^ to which it gave its name. 
Originally it must have been followed by some other word 
(perhaps ^la or Hdla ?) meaning negro, P3’gmy, savage, 
cannibal, or something of that sort, conjointly with which 
it formed some compound (such as, e.g., Mnih - ^Id) 
suggestive of the transcript Maniolai, adopted by Ptolemy 
to designate the inhabitants of the islands as well as the 
isles themselves. From the resemblance of such a compound 


central Nikobars situated on either aide of Sombrero Channel. Malhan^ with 
due modifications {Malihan^ ManihaU Manial), can be made to resemble the terms 
Ifa^ialy and Maniolai. 

^ A fabulous island by the name of Jfani-dvipa is mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature as existing in the ocean of nectar; Wt its name is more likely to mean 
‘Isle of Jewels' than * Loadstone Island.’ A similar tenii, Jiatna-dvipa, was 
used, chiefly by Far Eastern Buddhists, todesig^nate Ceylon. McCrindle (op. cit., 
p. 242, note) points out that AVilfdrd (in Asiatic Researches, vol. xiv, pp. 429-30) 
gives the Indu legend regarding the magnetic rocks fabled to exist in the Indian 
Ucean, from the Caturvarga tjintdmanx, and identifies them “with those near 
T^rindra [?} or the Lion's place [? !] in the Lion's mouth or Straits of 
Singapur[? j !].*’ Colonel Wilford's vagaries in connection with Indu classical 
geo^aphy are too well known to make it necessary to demonstrate that 
Fdrindra or Pdrimdra, as well as the ‘Lion’s jtlace’ and ‘ idouth,’ never 
existed, in so far as the Straits are concerned, except in the fertile imagination of 
that Orientalist; and that they are, accordingly, far more mythical than the 
rocks w'ith which he pretended to identify them. It may be noticed, furthemiore, 
that 6tthha‘pt4ra or Singapore, the * Lion City,’ so named from a tradition that 
a lion was seen on the site where it rises, was not founded until a date which 
I fix approximately at a.d. 1340, but which, even in native legend, is not 
carried further back than the twelfth centurj'. The tradition as to the loadstone 
reefs is far more ancient, and had McCriiidle quoted from Willord or from 
the source the latter mentions—to either of which 1 have no access—the name by 
which the rocks are known in IndQ folklore, instead of givnig the above twaddle, 
it might have been perhaps of some help in fixing the position of them. 
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to Mani^ Maniyala^ etc., coupled with the probable fondness 
for iron coroinon to the natives of the Nikobars and 
neighbouring islands, the legend of the loadstone rocks 
could easily originate, and grow supported by the fact 
that all the boats built in Southern India, Indo-China, the 
Malay Archipelago, and China up to quite recent times, 
have always been constructed exclusively of wood and kept 
together with wooden bolts and cords, without a single piece 
of iron in them, 


Before closing these notes on the islands of the Bay of 
Bengal, I wish to draw attention to the fact that the 
Nikobars and Andamans have generally been located by 
early geographers and navigators much further north from 
their true position ; so much, in fact, that they came to 
occupy a site in close proximity to Cape Negrais and the 
Arakanese coast. In the relation of Abu-zaid it is stated 
that after the island of Ramni or Rami (North Sumatra) 
there are the LenJebdJus islands ^ ; after these there come 
two other isles (Andamans) separated from the former by 
a sea called Andaman ; beyond there are mountains out of 
the sailing route, containing silver-mines (the Arakan coast, 
i.e. Ptolemy’s Argyra).® It is apparent from this description 
that the Andamans and Nikobars were believed to be nearer 
to the Arakanese seaboard than is really the case. Such 

' The Lenjebalun^ or Layjjabdlufi^ of Sulaiman and Abu-zaid are most 
likely the Nikobars, Besides comparing* as already suggested, the Arab 
account with I-tsing, it is useful to refer to the description of the Nikobars left 
by Dampier, who risited them in 1688. The Arab relation mentions cocoanut- 
trees, ambergris* and palm-wiuc among the productions of the islands* and so 
does Dampier- I-tsing says that the beach is very steep and craggy towards 
the east, and Dampier repeats the same statement as regards the soutliern shore 
of the island he visited. The Leujebdlus of the Arabs and the Lo~kivo of I-tsing 
can scarcely be the Andamans* as, according to SjTiies (loc* cit,)* there are 
absolutely no cocoanut-trees growing there. 

^ T.hey were out of the route of the Arab ships, because this ran from Quilon* 
or K(dlam, to the Nikobars, and thence to Kaiah-bdr, or Takua-pl (Takopa). 
1 he landmark of the Arab navigators to reach the hind of silver-mines (from 
the Andamans) was* according to Sulaiman (in Beiuaud, op. cit.* p. 9), 
a mountain called ^in^ytdfnl {Jibal Khusjtnaml^ lit* the ‘ Auspicious 
Mountainthe name of which, Colonel Yule suggested, might be but 
a translation of the Ptolemaic VTicos- This, it will now be 

seen* is imnossible ; and the greatest probability is that Khushndmt was but 
an ernhellislicd transcript of Kitsumi^ the name of Bassein, the landmark thus 
being the mountain of Bassein, i.e. Cape Negrais* 
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a mistaken notion was by no means peculiar to Western 
navigators; for we find that the Chinese, in their halcyon 
days of interoceanic navigation, held the same view. No 
better proof could be given of the position that the Chinese 
ascribed to the Andamans and Nikobars than by referring 
to the Chin ese chart of the sea-route from Sn-men-ta~la 
(Sumatra) to Ceylon, published by Phillips in the Journal 
of the China Branch (vol. xx, Nos. 5-6, 1885). 

The chart, in the opinion of Phillips, is older than the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. I have made a new 
study of it, at least for the portion concerning the Bay of 
Bengal, and I was thereby able to add some new names left 
untranscribed by him to his list, to supply a few more 
identifications, and to rectify several of the identifications 
he suggests. I must briefly refer to these points, as on 
them depends the position of the Andamans and Nikobars 
in respect of the coast of Arakan. Phillips* principal 
mistake arose from his reading the ^ of the chart as 
Lo^k'ang and identifying it with Rangun, unaware perhaps 
that RangDn was so named, or rather renamed, as late as 
A.n. 1763 by Along-Bhura, previous to that date being 
known as Dagun or Takum {Takong in Talaing). From this 
mistake the identifications suggested by Phillips of some 
places noted in the map between Lo~hUing^ as he reads it, 
and Chittagong, as well as of several otliers below Lo-k^nng^ 
become wrong, and there still remain a few places impossible 
to identify, no matter how the names given in the chart are 
twisted. I could not account for this fact until I found out 
that Lo-k^ang^ or rather Lo-kheng^ as it is pronounced in 
at least one-half of the Chinese vernaculars, including 
Mandarin, really represents Rakkheng or Rakkhaing^ i.e. 
Arakan. Once this point settled, most of the neighbouring 
places in the map become easy of identification, as will 
appear from the following list, in which the names of places 
correctly identified by Phillips are printed in ordinary 
and those either added or newly identified by me are 
italicized ; all being arranged in the same order as they 
occur, in the chart. 
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It will appear from the above list that, in the opinion 
of Chinese navigators, the Nikobars and Andamans lay 
abreast of the Arakanese coast; and precisely, between 
Cape Negrais and Boron go Island at the mouth of the 
Arakan River. A glance at the map referred to will 
further convince one of this ; and were it not for the fact 
that there are no islands of importance between Cape 
Negrais and Cheduba, one might be tempted to identify the 
Ts*wei-lan, Ohin-hsu, Pei-p^ing-Vou^ and A.n-t^-man Islands 
of that map, with islets and reefs off the Arakanese coast, 
or with the insular groups of Cheduba and Borongo lying 
further northwards. This is what actually occurred with 
Wilford, who took Ptolemy’s Bazakata Island to be Cheduba; 
and the mistake might be repeated by many in the case of 
the islands marked in the Chinese map in question, but for 
the name An-te-man, which very clearly warns us that such 
isles belong to the Andaman-Nikobar archipelago. In the 
face of these facts I think there should be no more hesitation 
in recognizing Bazakata, Khaline, etc., as parts of the 
archipelago just mentioned. 


B. Islands off the West Coast of Sumatra. 

Barusai, five islands (No. 160). 

I identify these with the islands facing the western 
Sumatran coast at Barus b)—the Fansur or Pansur of 

the Arabs and Marco Polo, and the Pin-su or Paii-sok of 
Chinese writers.^ Prominent among them is Pulo Nias, 
which probabl)^ corresponds to the al-Neijan island of Sulaiman 
and Abu-zaid.^ Ptolemy does not supply us with any other 


* See Ilirtli in the Journal It.A.S , July, 1896, p. 499, note. 

* lieinaud, op. cit., p. 7. Captain IJozorg (Van tier Litli & M. Devic’s 

“ Merveilles de i’liide,” pp. 126 and 245-7) locates the island of al-NtyCtn at 
100 parasangs (800 nautical miles I) from whereas the distance of Nias 
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information anent these islands except that their inhabitants 
were cannibals. This is quite correct, as up to this day 
they form a favourite haunt for the rude Batta or Battaky 
undoubted anthropophagi of the so-called Indonesian descent, 
though semi-civilized. From the district of Biirus these 
islands were evidently named Barusai. It is also very likely 
from this district that the famous Fansiur (or Pansur) camphor 
so praised by the Arabs was exported,* 

As a good deal of misapprehension has always existed 
among Western writers dabbling in Far Eastern geography 
anent the names applied by Oriental travellers to both this 
district and the camphor therein produced j and as in 
scarcely any instance have they been properly identified, 
and in none adequately explained, it should prove of some 
interest to go here into their history and show how far back 
into antiquity they can be traced, especially as this forms 
a point of first importance for the ancient geography of 
Sumatra to be dealt with under the next section. 

Firstly, as to the district of Barus and the islands 
facing it. These seem to have been frequently confounded 
with one another, as probably was also the case with 
Ptolemy ; for in both Chinese and Arab accounts we find 
the Biirus district described at times as part of the coast 
of Sumatra, and at others as an island, and it is not until 
the thirteenth century that it becomes definitely recognized 
as part and parcel of Sumatran territory. This incongruity 
is, no doubt, due to the imperfect knowledge possessed by 
navigators, until a comparatively modern period, of Sumatra, 
which was believed to consist of several islands. 

Proceeding in chronological order, we find I-tsing ( a . d . 
making mention of the island of P^o-lu-shih 

from Barus.is only about 80 miles—say 30 parasaniys. This notwithstanding, 
-here seems to be no doubt that Neydn is meant for Nias^ whose correct name is 
saiL to be Niha^ meaning ‘ man.* If so, niha is evidently a corruption of the 

Af- or, 

QCO, fnmh, and proves a former connection of its inhabitants with 
A 

the Mon race. 

* Compare “ Caniphor-Baros ” in Groeneveldt, loc. cit., pp, 260, 261. 
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(IS # fiS P'o-lu-shih Chou), which lie locates to the 
west of Shih-li-fo-shih (/> jflj @), i.e. the State of 

Sn^BhoJa, now Palembaug.^ Shortly afterwards the History 
of the T‘ang Dynasty (ch. 222, c) refers to a district called 
SI ® Lang-p^o-ln-az^ which, it states, was the 

western part of Shih-’U-fo-shih. Chavannes,“ with the facility 
peculiar to Sinologists, does not hesitate to identify both P^o- 
lu-shih and Lang~p*o~ht-sz with Marco Polo’s Ferlec^ that is, 


Perlaky ^ on the north coast of Sumatra, a view which 

Takakusu readily endorses, quite overlooking the fact that 
P^o^lushih does not sound like either Ferlec or Perlak,^ but 
rather like Bar us or Ba-ru-sz, it being besides pronounced 
Boa-lusai in the Fu-chou dialect, a surprising approach to 
the Ptolemaic Barusai or Bamsae, 

The late Professor S. Beal took no widely different view 
when he explained ^ that “ Po-hL~sse island .... is 
on the western coast of North Sumatra ; in some Chinese 
geographical works this part of Sumatra is called Po-ssu'^y 
so called because, as Dr. Bretschneider (‘ knowledge of the 
Chinese and Arabs,’ p. 16) has observed, ‘the Persians 
carried on a great trade with Sumatra, and probably had 
colonies there.’ I assume that this is the same as the Basma 
of Marco Polo (Yule’s ‘Marco Polo,’ ii, p. 231), the Pasei 
of the Malays, and the Paeon of the Portuguese.” 

But it would be sheer madness to expect correct geo¬ 
graphical identifications from our Sinologists. It will have 


4 i 


^ ChavaoDes’ “ Keligieux Kininent-s, 
Record of the Buddhist Religion,” pp. 

* Loc. cit. 

* That such is the case Ls evidenced 


” pp. 3C - 37 and note; Tnknkusu’s 
xxxix-xl and 10. 

by the fact that iu the Chinese map of 


about A.D. 1400, published bv Phillips {Jota'tial China Btanch vol. xxi), 

Perlak is transcribed in the form ^ Pa-ht (in Cant. Pa^htk), in the term 

P<t~lu Pou ( = Perlak Head). 

* Van der Lith Sc M. Devic’s ” Merveilles de PInde,” pp. 201—2. 

or Po^sz. It really requires a brain stuffed with thousands 

of Chinese characters, let alone tones and similar niceties, to connect this with 
P*QAu-ahik and Baama. Had there been any connection, I-tsing, who trayellwl 
from China to Sumatra on a Persian ship (see Takakusu, bp. cit., pp. xxviii, il), 
would not have fnileil to let it be understood. 
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by this time become apparent that P^o-lu-shih, situated 
to the west of Sri - Bhoja (Palembang), can be no other 
place than Barus and Ptolemy's Barusai Islands; and that 
Lang ~ P*o - lu • sz may be practically the same term but 
prefixed with the word Laniy meaning a * village ’ in the 
dialect of North Sumatra, the whole reading thus, Lam- 

Bdrus, and meaning simply the ‘village (or settlement) 
of Barils.' ^ 

W^ith P*o~iu~shih and the Barusai we may connect the 
Ndlush or Bdlus Island of the Mukhtasar-al-Ajaib. 

said to lie to the right of Kalah (west coast of Malay Peninsula), 
and to produce bananas, camphor, cocoanuts, rice, and sugar¬ 
cane. Ibn ^urdadbih (circd a.d. 864) also refers to an island 
of Bdlus with the same productions, but he locates it to the 
teftf and at two days [^sailing ?J distance from Nalah Island 
(Malay Peninsula), and adds that it is inhabited by 
cannibals.^ Professor van der Lith suggests it may be the 
same place as the Ndlitsh of the Mukhtasar, but I would 
point out that, while it is possible that Ibn ^^hurdadbih 
wrote by mistake ‘ left' for ‘ right,' it is equally possible 
that the island he names is quite a different one—say, e.g., 
the Bhilu Isle (Bhilu-gyun) opposite Martaban, which would 
well suit the position and distance assigned to it in respect 
of Isaiah (Tak5la). The mention, by Ibn Khurdadbih, 
of “excellent cuniplior" being produced there would not 
in the least prejudice our identification, as we shall see 
directly that camphor similar in quality to that of Barus and 
China was and still is produced all over that region, especially 
in tlie Tenasserim district. 

Shortly after the time of Ibn Khurdadbih, i.e. from the 
middle of the tenth centur}^ downwards, we find the Barus 
district designated, in both Chinese and Arab records, by 


Like, 0 ", Lftm-bin-x = ‘ Now village,’ tlio name of n hamlot on Pulo Bras : 

.....__ * il ll*>l T*.*..* . . ' 


pp. ZOO- Djnia^hki (see trans. in Jrehren’s “ Jlaiiuel de 

L()smnL.ai)p1iie dll Moven-a.tio,” Cu]u-nh!i"e)i, ]H7^, j,. 2OS) evidenOy eoufusi 

the island ol with his Lunkoi-fa or Lanjbalris {NikolnliiL since he iuclud. 

camphor amou" the pruductiou<; of the latter 
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the name of the camphor therein produced, which name, 
we hope to demonstrate, was properly Pdmsu or Pdmsumy 
but was corrupted by the authors of those accounts into 
Pansur, Fansur. and the like. 

The first traveller to mention the name was in reality 
Sulaiman, in circd a.d. 851, but he merely speaks of 
plantations called Fatisur producing camphor of 

first quality, in the island of al-Ramnl (northern part of 
Sumatra), and not of a district bearing that denomination.^ 
On the contrary, Mas^udi (a.d. 943) and the authors that 
followed him apply the terra to the district of Barus, which 
they describe sometimes as an island. Captain Bozorg 
(955) is one of those who take either course. He tells us 
of the island of Fansur.^ and at the same time of a march 
along the coast from Fannur to Lamer! (Ramnl, Rambrl, 
Lambri), passing b}’’ the bay of Lufu-bilenk^ Dima^ki 


* Rciuaud, op. cit., t. i, pp. C-7. See also p. 93, where .\bu- 2 aid nieutioos, 
ou the testimony of Ihu Vahab {ci7‘cd a.d. 880), camphor being produced in the 
Island of al-Iiami (Kaiii-bri, Lambri]. Marco Polo also refers to camphor in 
Lambri. 

* jijdiby in “ Merveilles de riiide,” p. 30. 

* Op. cit., p. 120. Van dor Lith is at a loss to identify Lulii - biletik 



Bay, and doubtfully suggests (p. 245) Singkel and Tapanuli 
bays. To me, however, LiHu-hilenk represents eitlicr Tchh-helang (]>ron. 7>7o- 
or Tehi-helavtj) or its contraction, Lok-belaag, Ln-hehmg. Ti-^ok or Lok means 
‘bay,’ ‘creek,’ ‘cove’ in thu tongue of that of Suiuiitra ; wliile hclang^ 

there beiug no g in Arabic, naturally becomes heUmk or hxlmk in that language. 
Lok-bdang^ also known a.s Lok-belung is nowa<lays more geiienilly calletl 

Jtlau Rffy, and is situated on the north-west coast of tSuinati'a not far below 
Achch Head. It i.s interesting to notice fli;it the liay in (piestiou is, in the Ajaib, 
loc, cit., said to he inliahited by tailed anthropophagous tribes, and infested with 
zarafa [sarabha'^)^ which also abound in the Ldmcrt (Acheb) district. Aueut tlie 
zarafa. Van der l.itli is of opiniuti (p. 230) that either elcpliants or Sumatran 
hicomute rliinoceroses arc meant. From the fact, however, of the Catalan Atlas 
of 1375 placing on the point of the coast of the Kin Trapohana {Tuprobnua, here 
Sumatra) correspouding to the sp(*t in fjue.stion, a city with the legend Agnesi a 
cjniat cs desei'tn pei' sefpeted' (“ This city i.s desci't on account of snakes ’’), I should 
think that the Anihie reference would be rather to w/ry/rtw, i.c. serpents of fabulous 
size. At the same? time, as .'tnpi is the Malay name fora peculiar hreeel of wild 
cattle, aj)[>arently derived from ittrnblin, it is not altogether impossible tliat these 
are tlie bruUs meant. Tlie sm-nbhn (d liidu folklore must have been, in iny 
npiniuii, some Sort of !iivuihefUti)t. an extinct genus of four-lionied gnus or 
antelopes, rcmaiu.s of which were lound in the Siwulik Hills ol the llituulaya. 
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(about A.i>. 1300) speaks both of an island of Fannur, 
producing camphor of superior quality, and of a city of 
Fatisur situated on the island of Kalah (west coast of Malay 
f^eninsula). Abu-l-h^eda, on the other hand, confines him* 
self (a.d. 1321) to a cursory mention of “ the city of Fanafir^ 
whence the FansUyl camphor takes its name,’^ which, however, 
he places in the southern part of the island of Jdtcah,^ here 
meaning no doubt Sumatra. So also do Ibn Batuta (a.d, 
1345) and Marco Polo, the latter of whom (1292)’locates 
his ^ Fcinfiit f oi Fvciiisiir kingdom in the last-named 

island, termed by him Java Minor or Little Java, 

On the Chinese side, although Chao Ju-kua speaks (about 
a.d. 1240) of the camphor of Pin-su,^ we do not find the 
Fajisur or Pausur district referred to until about 1399-1400, 
in the Chinese map published by Phillips,^ under the name 
of IfiE 22, Pan-tau, which seems to be a transcript of Pdm^u 


‘ Mehreu s translation under the title ,.f “Manuel de la CosmoKr.mhie du 
Moycn-agei Copenhagen, 1874, pp. 1.5, 127, and 208. The city of VrtfMw,- 
here mentioned hiw apparently no connection whatever with the ‘island’ fDarOfi^ 


4 I -—1 aDQui> en;ven miies norin-we?^! 

Malaccfi, aud the other on the eastern bank of the Muar River (lat. 2^ 6' N,, 

long. 102® 45' E.), about fourteen miles from the entrance of the river. We shall 
come across other insUiuces in which lanxur^ and similar toponymies 

wcurnng in the relations of mediicval travellers seen! to apply more likely to 
Panrhur than to Barus. ^ 

Guyard’s “ Geographic d'Aboulfeda,” t. ii (I'aris, 188.1), p, 127. The 
passage IS partly extracted from Ibn Sa‘ul, who wrote about a.u. 1274. This 
geographer, however, according to Van der r.ifh (op. cit., p. 258), refers to the 
City ot Faniar lymg on a bay m the island of Kalah, along with the towns of 
Xo/Hcii (Lambn), Jawa, Kalah, aud Malaifn'. Nowairi {loc. cit.) describes the 
sea oi Jm rewt as tormed by the seas of Kalah, Jawah, and Faamr, and mentions 
the cities f Matattir, Larewt, and Kalah as being situated in the 

country oi Kalah Hero, again, unless the country of Kalah (West coast of 

the Maly I emnsula) has been made by mistake to include also the West coast 
ot Sumatra it is jirobabie that Fatuur city refers to some village on the Malay 
i eniyuhi bearing the name of Panchur, rather than to the Barus district, 
1, ^ by this denomination lies on the eastern bank of 


iuu jjaruta caus Mula Jawah, nemg 
noted by ides tw the production of camphor derived, like that of Barus, from the 

lyo a anopx ice, Abu-1-Feda’s statement, placing city in the south of 

U r*"? P/k consistent with topographical truth so long as Fanxur 

1 . t^^hen U> be either of the three Panchurx referred to above. 

^ . ee Jiiurnal Jtopal Attalic Society for 1896, p. 499, note, 
also p” Jiraiteh Royal A>*\a(\c Society, vol. x.xi (1887); see 
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rather than of Pa/iswr, although there would be no very 
serious objection against the latter interpretation on account 
of tbe final t (often equivalent to r in transcripts of foreign 
toponymies) occurring in the Cantonese pronunciation, Pan- 
tsutf of the terra. There is further mentioned in the history 
of the Ming dynasty, under the date 1415 ciredy a country of 
3® $ a, Pan~tm~€rh or Pan-fsit-^ which Groeneveldt^ has 
taken to be probably Marco Polo’s Fansur (i.e. Barns) on the 
west coast of Sumatra, although it appears from both the 
form of the name and the context of the narrative that some 
place called Panchur in the Straits is more likely intended.^ 
Finally, the same Ming history contains a brief allusion to 
a country *iff M St Ku-Ii-Pan-tsu, hitherto unidentified, 
which seems likewise to have nothing to do with Barus,^ 


' “ Essays rulatitig to ludo-China,” ser. ii, vol. i, p. 164. 

* The passage bearing on the point at issue reads aa follows in Grueneveldt’s 
translation : “ About that time some followers of the imperial euvoys [to Java] 
had been driven by a storm to the country Fantsur, and a Javanese, hearing this, 
paid a ransom for them, and brought them to the place where the kiug lived.” 
As it will readily be seen, the context makes it e.xtremely improbable that Barus 
on the west coast of Sumatra Is the place where the junk carrying the envoys 
bound to Java from Cliiua was driven to. I cannot, therefore, agree wuth 
Groeneveldt’s surmise, turned later on into a positive assertion by Parker (set- 
AHtatic Quarterly Jievieiv for January, 1900, pp. 138-139), that the Fan-tsu~ir/i 
here alluded to is Marco Polo’s Fan-'tur. I feel almost certain that it is, on the 
contrary, the island of Fanckur' (Pulo Pauchur), otherwise kuown as Me<iang 
and Rausang, lying off the east coast of Sumatra ; and, if not, some place lower 
down the same coast, or on the western shore of Bonieo, bearing the name of 
Fanehur^ Baujar, or something similar. It is one of these terms that is meant 
to be represented by Fan-isn-erh^ while Fan-txu or Pan~tt<ut invariably 

to refer to Barus in Chinese geographical literature. 

® See China lievxexv, vol. iv, p. 389, where all the iiiformutioii given from the 
Ming histories Ls that “ there are heavy rains iu summer in this country.” In the 
Asiatic. Qmtrterly lievieWy January, 1900, p, 139, Parker wrote: “ A state called 
Kuli^Fantsu (the word Kali elsewhere meaning ‘ Calicut’) is stated to have sent 
tribute between 1403 and 1424, but there is nothing further said Iw which this 
state can be identified”; and further on : “I iiotict* on a modem English map 
a large island called Pauchor off the ea.st coa.st [of Sumatra], opposite Malacca 
and Singapore; but whether the Chinese Calicut-Fansur [#t(ri and plain Fansur 
of the rccord.s are, both or either of them, the same place with Punchor, or with 
the Fansur marked ou the Chinese map [published bjf Plnllip.s], I cannot say.” 
Professor Schlegel, in his turn, confioently jusserted in tbe Fanny-Fao (vol. x, 
1899, p. 290, note) that the Arabic Fansur is the transcript of Panchury and is 
therefore tn be identified with Fufo Famhnr off the east coast of Sumatra. 
This, from what we have said above, seems unlikely to be the case. As regards 
Kuli-Fantm, however, I am of opinion that it is almost certainly the rendering 
of Kuli-panchury Kxcdla - Fanchury Koli-hay%jar (cf. Banjar-kulam ~ ‘Little 
Banjar,’ the name given to Sulu), or some similar term. A village called 
Kwdla-Fattchur is to be found at the junction of a small affluent with the 
Malacca Kiver, Central Malacca district (see Dennys’ ” Descriptive Dictionary of 
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In Malay literature Barns is referred to in the Chronicle 
of Pasai' some time before the foundation of Sumatra city 
(say about a.d. 1270, or slightly earlier), while it appears 
under the form Fasurl a modification of Fansur, 

in the account, evidently compiled from records originally 
written in Arabic, of the introduction of Islaraism into 
Sumatra (in about 1280—90) given in the "Sejarah Malayu/'* 
That Fasurl here means the Barus district is evidenced by the 
route described as having been followed by the ship carrying 
the Muslimic mission from Southern India to Fasurl 

(Barus) ; Lamhrl^ Lameri^ or Ptilok-Lamirl ( ) * 

and Aru or Hdntj (east coast of Sumatra). 

Turning now to the origin and history of the term Fansur 
or Pansur as a designation for camphor, and especially for 
that of the quality produced at Barus, I have no doubt that 
this term has originated from the Sanskrit Tltgl or 
{^Pdmsuhj Pdm§uh\ denoting a kind of camphor, which word, 
brought over to Indo - China by the stream of Indu 
emigration and trans - oceanic trade, underwent several 
curious transformations which it will be of interest to study. 
I do not know how far back into Sanskrit literature that 
word may be traced, but it must be very ancient, and it 
is not unlikely that we have it in Pdiihkurastray the name 
of a people—and obviously also of a country—referred to 


British Malaya,” p. 188, s.v.); but I am little inclined to credit it with being 
the place the Chinese annalists had in view. .There exists, furthermore, a village 


Kalapanzin (whose name actually spells OQCOOoO^oSOCo = KuU- 

panc^'kaii) on the homonymouB river, a tributary from the right of the Mayu 

River, in the Akyab district, Arakan ; now giving its name to the circle of 

Kalapanzin (see Koolapanzeng in the ‘‘ British Burma Gazetteer,” vol.ii, p. 272), 

which may perhaps lay a better claim to identification with the Chinese Knli- 
PanUu. 

* See Mnrre’s “ Ilistoire des rois de Tasey,” Paris, 1874, p. 27. 

Op. cit., pp. 110-111; and Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 67, where the 

term is spelt Pasilri, after a reading occurring in the Singapore edition 

of that chronicle (ch. vii, p. 82). 
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in the Mahabbarata,^ probably lying in the south of India. 
As the word in question means also ‘ dust/ * dirt/ and 
'crumbling soil/ it must have originally designated either 
crude or powdered camphor. How it came to be applied 
to the best quality of, and to refined, camphor is a mystery 
to me. In Pegu we find the term first under the form 

F^hummasdin Bhummasin), denoting, according 

to Stevens,2 crude camphor. But in realitj^ it is to the 
camphor extracted from the Blumea balsami/era — a large 
half-shrubby weed, common in waste grounds and abandoned 
hill gardens in Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and several parts 
of Siam and Malaya—that it specifically applies. Prom the 
Mon or Talaing language the term drifted into Burmese 
under the form hong-matheing or F^hummathien (written 

F^luimmaHein), where it designates 

the Blumea and also, according to Judson, purified camphor.^ 
Prom the Mon as well, it is probable that the word was 
adopted into Siamese, in which it appears as F^hiimm and 
F^humscn (P/wmcw, Bumsen). It is here, however, applied 
to the Betoniea officinalis^ and to refined camphor, especially 
Borneo or Barus camphor; common and Chinese camphor 
being called Karabiin (from the Sanskrit karpura)^ and the 
Blumea bahamifera being known instead as Nat {Tdn-Nat\ 


3 Professor Hairs ed. of Wilson’s Visnu Puruija, vol. ii, p, 164. 

English and Peguan Vocabulary, Rangoon, 1896, p. 16, s.v. 

Burmese and English Dictionary, Rangoon, 1883, p. 419, s.v. Judson is 
completely mistaken in sa^g that it means “the camphor tree, Laio'tis 
ca^hwa as Mason was also wrong, and with him Balfour (see his “ Cyclopaedia 
^Indja, ’ 3rd vol. i, p. 390), in taking it to designate the Blumea grandis, 
Ine plant implied is, as 1 have endeavoured to personally ascertain, the Blumea 
valtamifera. ThLs is termed Chapa or Chapu bv the Malays in the Peninsula 
and or Sumbung in Java (see Forbes AVatson’s “Index to the Names 

of Indian Plants,” London, 1868, p. 532), where it also grows. The Tavoyers 
make an impure camphor from it by a very simple process; and so do the Siamese 
other populations of Indo-China. Tne product, in its refined form, appears 
Identical in all its properties with Chinese camphor. In China the camphor 
known as Ngai is said to be derived also from the Bltinua. 
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and utilized in. some parts of the country for the extraction 
of camphor.^ 

Now, it is most surprising that, while in Malay the 
camphor obtained from the Dryobalauops is designated kdpur^ 
and that produced by the same kind of tree in Bariis is 
termed Kapur BaruH name wrongly applied 

also to Borneo camphor, it came to be alluded to as Fansur 
or Panaur {Pdmsura) by the early foreign traders.- This 
fact cannot be accounted for otherwise than by admitting 
that the latter term must have been originally imported 
into the Barns district by the pioneer Indii merchants, and 
that it was subsequently adopted there for the camphor-trees^ 
of the place (Dryobalauops aromatica, Gaertn., Dipterocarpece), 
It is scarcely as yet understood, even to this day, that this 
lofty tree grows only in North Borneo, Labuan, North-West 
Sumatra, and in the Indau district of Johor, although there 
is evidence of its being formerly spread nearly all over the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula.^ It yields two 


* It is otteii planted in the neip;\ibourhood or iu front ol houses, and twigs of 
it are stuck about gates and doorways, on account of their beinj^ reput^ very 
efficient spirit-scarers. I'owdered, the wood and bark lire used in inhalations for 
the core of various complaints. 

^ The name is often speltinstead ot in the 

relations of the Arab travellers, owing to the very close nitnilarity between 
the letters w-5 (_/') and ^ (A*), so apt to induce copyists of MSS. into perpetrating 
many a lapsn.s calami. Other variants frequently met with on account of the 


iinpertcctious ot the Arabic alphabet are {AV/tj((3r) and, thencelrom, 


{Kai^fn’). See ^Ia.s ‘udT iu Barbier de Meynard’s “ Prairies d’Or,” vol. i, p. ^38 ; 
Kciuaud, op. cit., t. ii, p. 10; Guyard’s “ Geographie d’AbouIf^a,’ t. ii, 
p, 127 ; DiuiasbkT iu Mehren, op. cit., p. l(i, note, for the reading Fanfur', etc. 
To the spellings Fuxuri and I’anuri —evidently derived from the Arabic Faifay—~ 
occurring in several Malay clironicles, we have already alluded. ^ Garciu, m 
his “ Historia Aroniatum ” (1593), refers to the form as being used by 

Serapiou, a Syriau physician of the ninth or tenth century A.i>., but I doubt the 
correctness of lus reading. He slovenly suggests that Fanfiat' is ‘ Pacen* (Facr/n, 
i.e. Pasai), which, he says, alsii produces camphor. 1 have since noticed* that 
in the amoudiid passage from Serapiou printed by Dulaurier in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1846, p. 220, no other reading hut Paiftfir occui's. 


^ In the Malay PeiiinsiiJn it is said to occur at present only at the headwater 
of the Madek and Kahang Rivers, two tributaries of the Indau, where it is 
collected by tlie Jnkuii tribes of that district and the produce sold to the Chinese 
at Kwala Indau (.see Journttl Branch No. 26. pp. 23, 35, 38). 

The bend of the Indau River at about eleven miles from its mouth is, I notic^ 
called Teluk Kapur, luecuiug ‘ Camphor Cove.* Tlii.s was, no doubt, the old 
camphor mart iu tins part of the Peninsula. Auotlier must have e.xistcd at or 
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distinct products, viz., (I) Barns camphor, (2) camphor- 
oil (ilinyak Mp&r). The Blumea hahmmfera is, on the 

rib ? 

™.«P..or.trees 1 ie„Lr;vrcr’pr& 

ti'.r.rr r." '■' I-™*"-™!", from at 1« St the «r,r ,, ■ 

p^Sir - riiB 

if/(«Wff^hrul)s 'rill?’ also in the north, where it was obtaiuetl from tfie 

nr^^rH Sumatra. Here, we have seen iu the 

(1593) "^Marco iSo »»ention 8 camphor as being produced in Kisai in las time 

A , j ' /records its existence mZambri : Dimashki (cired riorn {n 

^11 tW Achtih, i.e. Achln) and Him (perhaiis KiHin- It ibV^Bi'v) - 

-all these being places in the extreme north of the island, Where U doernot imll; 

«f are left at present. F'urtber, Dimashkl states that^some 

avhi?h wtslmlTSemnasWo (Mehren, op. cit., pp. 199 and 204), 

Ti-w « A ^ course, is the Haratci country in Palembanti 

(north »f camphor being found, besides at Bariis, at Sinkel 

and^below Van'i^^m * TA (Hatang district, south-east of Barus 

^ i ^ flpsniili)^ mIiicIi is notj however surpriAsiD" as the mn^^e of it<s 

Sr "'Th”"'"? ^'^«al^ouW a ntt^rbove the 

Mk ani. 

fact M^vet^vrf^i;rti“T''"^^ to faring fonvard the above evidence as to tlio 
act, ^ yet ve^ little known and understood by most of those interp^tw! .» 

^ 3 'OTer^th?*® of‘'>® former wide distribution of the c.imnl,or-tLes 

SumX to oX l”' "" “rtheS. baffTt 

♦iifl „ order to show how careless were those modem writers who from 

of ancient travelle* particular spot or district being mentioned io the relntions 
a pfacrSklr/f TT ^ camphor-producing, at once endeavoured to find for it 
snm« to Borneo, in spite of evidence to the contrary bein*’' in 

reckoned ^thTniI*eirPeninsula .wiU henceforth have to'* be 
s^rnf „ 7 ®^ in similar instances, and it will then be found at times that 

Malay histoncal geomphy connected with the 

y rchipelago and the Indo-Chinese mainland will become easier to solve. 

erapion, it should be observed, remarks (loc, eit.) that camphor was in his 
ime exported, amongst other places, from the countries of JTalJh^ j Zdbej\ 
Herenj or Saranj, ^ all (except perhaps ZabrJ) situated on the Malay 

^joining mainland. “ But,” he proceeds to say, -‘the best comes 
country 4 ^ ® attempted iicntiflcation of this 

wa., according to Serapion s contemporarj', Captain Bozorg (see “ Merveilles do 
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contrary, far more widely distributed, its area including, 
besides Aeam, Arakan, Pegu, tbe Malay Peninsula, Western 
Siam, tbe north-eastern part of Luang P‘hrah Bang, and 
Western Tonkin, also Java, the Moluccas, and part of 
Southern India, especially Konkan.' From the significant 

rinde/’ p, 92), Khanfu = Kan-p*'u^ Marco Polo*s Ganfu ; hence there seems- 
to be no doubt that Clunese camphor from the south China coast is meant, 
and Savanj may stand for KvotmCy JCvauncft^ or some similar word (see above, 
p. 244, Kratmca’dvipa)^ unless it be a corrupt transcript of Kedrenjy Eeidenj^ 
or Kadrauj (v. supra, pp. 198 et seq.). 

* For easily comparable evidence as regards its presence in the north-east of 
Lhang P'hrah Bang I may refer to the following passage from the “Voyage au 
Laos’’ (Paris, 1898, p. 196, n.) by Dr. Lefevre, who has, however, omitted 
to botanically identify the plant:—“ Les environs de Muong-Hett ^Muang Het, 
about fifty miles north-east of Lfiang P‘hrah Bang as the crow flies, and near 
the Tonkin frontier] sont converts de brousse parrai laquelle on remarque de 
nombreux petits arbustes couverts de feuilles lanceolees, velues et blanchatres. 
C'est la plante connue sous le nora de ‘ camphree.’ Les feuilles broyees entre 
les doigts exhalent une forte odeur de camphre. Les Chinois en retirent, par 
1’ebullition et la condensation de la vapeur, un produit cristallin analogue au 
camphre de Borneo, et qu’ils vendent tr^-cher.” 

Next, as to the existence of the same shrub in the adjoining highlands of Tonkin, 
it will suffice to give the following extract from Dumoutier s paper on “The 
Black River” (printed in the China RevieWy x'ol.^ ix, see p. 145), where, it xvill 
he seen, the author has likewise failed to identify the plant: -“Camphor is 
obtained in certain districts from a sort of plant having many points analogoxLs 
tt> the Camphorosiiut Monspeliacay L. This plant grow's, ^ vigour quite 

exceptional, just as well on mountain lands as in the plain; it is biennial, and 
reproduces itself without extraneous aid; it is not indigenous to the country, 
hut is said to have been introduced by the Chinese [?very probably a mistake], 
who cultivated it for a long period. Since their departure this industry h^ been 
almost abandoned. The natives call the plant Doi-Ai, and the article of 
coitmicrcc, which is called Bang-phieny is obtained in a most rudimentary way,’^ 
etc. I luive since found out from several Annamese here that this plant is the 
same as the Siamese A'h/, i,e. the Bhtfnea bahamifei'a ; that it grows also in 
Annam, although it is there very little used, except for medicinal purposes ; 

and that its nuiiie is spelt (in Chinese Ta~pei or Tai~pei). 

I do not find any mention of this plant ifi Bretsclineider’s “ Botanicon Sinicum.” 

The term Bang^p'hten (TiCfr. Chin. Phtg-pu'n, lit. ‘icicles* or ‘ice-flakes’), 

applied by the Chinese to Barns camphor (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 260), and 
hitherto etymologically mitraced, is, iu some parts of Annam, pronounced 
Bin^-thteny and appears to me to be most certainly a derivative of the Burmese 
B^hnnimathirn, Siamese P^hiniseHy Arab FVi«#f<r, and Sanskrit Pdmiuh- My 
Annamese iiiforaiants consider it, in fact, to be the same word as /"Aiwtsew. 
'I'here can, therefore, he uo doubt that it is a foreign imported term, and not an 
indigenous Chinese word. Moreover, Nicolo Conti enumerates camphor among 
the products of Carapa (Ramusio, vol. i, p. 341 r^cto). 

Again, as regards'Siam, camphor is mentioned as one of the productions of the 
country, on the one hand, as early as a.d. 607, in the Chinese account of 
the emba-vsy bt Ch*ih~t*n (Sukhuthai) at that date (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p. 474) ; and on the other as late ns the seventeenth century in the Spaimh 
account translated in John Bowring’s “ Siam,” vol. ii, p. 106. The “ Ta Tsing 

II wei Tien,” [mhlishod 1820, enumerates camphor and camphor-oil among the 
articles sent by 8iani as ‘tribute’ to China (.see China Jlrview, vol. xii, p. 99) ; 
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fact of the plant in question being indigenous to the Indian 
Peninsula,^ it is but legitimate to infer that the term 


but th^e, I have ascertained, Tvere derived at that period from the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. At the earlier dates referred to above, however 
tnere is ample reason to suppose that the camphor spoken of as beini? produced 
m Sifim was, for the most part, obtained locally from the Blumea haUamxfera. 

* That camphor was at one time produced in India, no doubt from the 
Blumea, appears indisputable from the following evidence I have collected from 
reliable sources:—(1) Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 624) speaks of it having been 
sent as tribute to China between a.d. 627 and 649, by the kingdom of ^ 

U~tUy U-tuk^oT ^ “ in the south of Central India ”_ 

evidently either Orfm, Urdu, Utkala {Orissa)^ or Audumba (Kticch); mayhap 
Ueehanffi in Gujarat; but not, I should think, mdamba or Hi>arnia = Kachar. 

(2) The state of ^ ^ Mo^h^ehu-ta (= Malaku^a, Malaya, or 

Malabar), says the “ P‘ei-wen Yiin-fu” (see China Rtview, vol. xni, p. 384), 

is the southernmost of the Shan^ tribe on the sea-coasti It produces the 

fl Syj Lung-nao Hsiang (lit. ‘ Naga-brain perfume,’ or camphor, the 

equivalent of the Sanskrit Earpura, according to Eitel’s “ Handbook of Chinese 

Buddhism,” 2nd ed., p. 72, s.v. ; and of Camphor - Baros according to 
Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 260). 

to Mas'udi (see Barbier de Meynard’s “ Prairies 
u Or, t. m, p. 49), was collected in the province of Mannurah (Middle Sindh) and 
other parfe ot India. In t. i, pp. 378-9, the same author says that the name of 
ttot province 18 derived from Mansur, who had been one of its governors (about 
the middle of the eighth century). General Cunningham (“Ancient Geography 

Inma, ,p. 271) accepts his version, which may be quite correct. I must point 
that the place-name in question is so strikingly B imilar to Pdmiuh 
^ to suggest the suspicion that it may somehow be connected with 
that Indu term for camphor, especially since that drug was one of its productions; 
or elM that it may be a survival or a restoration of the old toponymic Pdni^urdffra 
^eady alluded to above. At all events it seems pretty well certain, from the 
foregoing extracts, that camphor was long centuries ago produced in considerable 
quantities in India—a fact which I have never seen brought forward as yet in 
publication—and that it was, almost beyond doubt, collected from the Bhimea 
shrub. Perhaps those who have at their disposal a larger stock of works of 
than I posse^ will be able to add other evidence to that here set 
forth. In the meantime, in view of the undeniable fact of the existence of 
camphor as a product of ancient India, and especially of its West coast, it seems 
p^ing strange that that drug not only did escape mention in Western classical 
uterature, but remained, apparently, altogetlicr unknown to the Greeks and 
Homans, despite the frequent intercourse they had with the part of India just 
referred to. This can be accounted for in no other way than by assuming that to 
the Indus themselves the drug, and the method of extncting it from the Jilwnea, 
md not become known until about the dawn of the mediocval period. In fact, as 
w as I am aw^e, it does not seem to be referred to until somewhat later in either 
oanskrit or Pali literature. The earliest mention of camphor hitherto discovered 
IB said to occur in Arabic, in the poems of Imru-l-Kais, an Arabian prince who 
lived in Hadramaut, by the Gull of Aden, in the sixth century. The name 

he uses for it, , Kdfur —evidently derived, like our ‘camphor,* from the 

• Serapion, op. cit., says that camphor comes even from Sofala. How far this 
IS correct I am unable to judge. 
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JPdmsu/i was imported therefrom, and that the same early 
Indu traders who applied it to the Drt/obaianops trees of 
Barus must have given it as well to the Slitmea shruhs of 
the Malay Peninsula and contiguous regions. 

Another no less surprising inconsistency in the Purther- 
Indian terminology of camphor is, that while the camphor 
produced by the Dryobalanops^ and coming from either 
Barus, Borneo, or the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, 
is in Burma named after Barus — it being known 

in Mon as 

Parut (pron. Parouk),—in China, on the other hand, the 
term Barm is employed only for camphor-oil in the forms 
^ ® flr» P*o-lu Hsiang Perfume), and ^ ^ 

P^o-lu Kati {Bd~liit Balm). Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. 261) 
rightly reports that the name of Point Bd-lut\ is 

said to be derived from the country where it is found 
(Baros).” * Camphor - Barus is, according to the same 

Sanskrit Karpura^ Pali Kappura —shows that by that time the drug had become 
known to the Indus. Whether the term Karpura was applied to it long before 
Pahxitih^ or vice versa, I am unable to say, hut it would be interesting to ascertain. 
In any case it is probable that the introduction of the latter into the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra took place at about the same period. The term Karpura 
occurs, I notice, in the “ Kathii Sarit Sagara ** (in the stoiy of Princess 
Karptirika, the camphor-maiden, whose father is represented as giving lumps of 
the drug as a marriage present), the first redaction of which is put down at about 
A.D. .500. Among the other numerous Sanskrit names applied to camphor, 

1 desire to call attention to tw'o especially as probably bearing on the subject 
of the present inquiry, viz., Cartdrabkasman (lit. ‘ Moon-ashes’) and Sinnah, 
i^f the first we may nave a mutilated representative in Marco Polo’s JBastnaUy 
the Portuguese Facem, otherwise known as Pasei (Pasai), a district, we have 
seen, noted for camphor, and therefore probably named originally, or nick¬ 
named as time went by, from that drug. In the second w’e liave, as likely as 
not, a foreshadowing of the term Sumatra, applied to the district immediately 
adjoining ere it became the generic designation for the whole island. From 
Sumah, the Javanese word ^umbun for the Blumea referred to in a preceding note 
is probably also derived. 

* In the Asiatic Quarterly Review of Januarj', 1900, p. 139, Parker makes 
the following remarks:—Colonel Yule seems a trifle over-zealous in twisting 
burus (camphor) round to be the same word as pausur (camphor). The word now 
pronounced p^oliih (having retrospectively and provably the etymological power 
barut) is as old as the first Chinese knowledge ot the Archipelago, and is used in 
reference to the best ‘ dragon-brain * camphor [?! this seems to be an error, and 
we should probably read camphor-oil, see above] brought by traders from Java, 
Sumatra, and other Archipelagan states. It is true two Chinese authorities say 
the said camphor comes from poluh slate (almost the same word). . . . . 

But Pantsu is a stray word [? !], 1,000 years younger than Barut [this may be 
true only in so far as Chinese literature is concerned], with which it cannot 


0OO, Prut; 


and in Burmese as 


OJ|_o5 
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authority, generally called in the Chinese f| BS §» Lung- 

nao Hsiang (‘Dragon’s-brain Perfume’), or Ping-pien 

(‘Icicles’). The former name, he goes on to state, "has 

probably been invented by the first dealers in the article, 

who wanted to impress their countrymen with a great idea 
of its value and rarity.” * 



'ij ., Chang ; aud 
, Ch^au-nao^ 
, Yn.chang, 



•ire invrn iv cam|)hor twice (^pp, 48 and 129), wui uu v^muese cnaraciers 
f unable to <,niess whether the term used in the ordinal is P*o-iu 
^ sl^kould think it is different, from the fact that, as we have 
form Rarus district, or opposite islands, in the 

' The Chinese name for the indigenous camphor-laurel is 
that oi its product Chang-nao, in the soutli, but [ 

in the north. The former term is said to he derived from ^ 

he ancient name of Kiang-si, because the tree grew there (see Giles! Chinese 
ict,, 8.V., 398). Jt would he interesting to know how far back the.se terms for 
local, and those above for foreign, camphor can he traced in Chiue.se literature. 
Another term, already noticed as occurring in (;hine.se, Jg ^ M Chie-p^o-io 

iK*et-p‘o-lo), according to Giles {.s.v., 9412), and ?§ , Chicpu^lo (A'Vf- 

(“Handbook,” p. 72), evidently .loriveil from the 
rni^ A«»vj«r«—or, more likely still, from the Pali Jiappuro—mthcr tlian 

word d^-i.wUT> “from the Malay which is a non-Malay 

of the In 1 Samskrit. A.s legard.s the transcription 

I me ln lo-Chmaw;/;airt.s«H and correlated terms in such a manner as to convey 

have'" wL"®:'‘ I am „1 opinion tl.at uZJl 

nft. i” by. the idea of coolness attached first by the Indus and 

. terwards by the Arabs, to that substance. In San.skrit camphor is, in fact called 

ijZZxt' "r*‘* O'' 'V'oW influent fc 

■iSln.t!' ■ 4'V““S «l'c Aral! authors Avicenna .soya that camiihor is of 

ir; endorsed several centuries afterwards by Garcia in hi.s 

Aromatum,” and Ibn IJatuta tells us that the kind of'camphor called 


» 9\Q\ A- iraiismuon [journat Asmtique, t. viii, 184G, 

aiAnl V uiverses especes de camphre sout clarifiees par la sublimatiou et 

nnent «« camphrt blmw, en lamet, gui ressemhknt, pour la forme, attx lames 
"r lesqutdies il suhit cette operation. On raiipelle aloi-s camphre 
J ^ think, the Chinese idea of calling the pifKluet Ping-pien 
j«mparing It to ice-flakes, as transparent glass does not seem to have hecome 
known in China until the seventh or eighth centuries. 

The term Mi-nao, ^ J'ij^ ‘ rice-camphor,’ applied by the Chinese to the 

^cond quality of that substance, and spelt Mei-nao by Hwang Hsiiig.ts‘en'» 
A* perhaps, it has been suggested, “a connection with the sound 
m the native name of the tree, Mailangan [?J (cf. Porter Smith’s ‘ Chinese 
tena Medica, p. 49).*’ See China Uevietc, vol. iii, pp. 222, 224. 

bas, to my knowledge, so far thought of comparing the names 
1 k. j camphor by vanous Arab and Chinese writers of medieval tinie.s 
ave neemed it worth the while to present them togethci' here in table form :_* 
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I bn BatCito, strangely enough, although speaking (May, 
1345) of camphor in Sumatra and Mula-Javah, makes no 
mention whatever of Fansur. All he does is to describe 
the method of collecting the drug, and the properties of the 
latter from what he learned at Kdkulah (some port on the 
Fast coast of the Malay Peninsula), and says that the plants 
producing it are reeds, which gives rise to the suspicion 
that the drug was there obtained from Bltimea shrubs rather 
than from stately Dryobalanops trees.^ He may, however, 
be quite right after all, as some of the purest P*htmsen or 
Ping-pien camphor obtainable in Indo-China is, I am assured, 
found in the joints of a particular kind of bamboo.* 


* See “Voyages d’lbn Biitoutnh,” translated by Defremery k Sangninetti, 
t. iv, pp. 240-1. 

* It iniiy or niay not be a quite distinct product from the well-known 

which is a siliceous concretion occurring in the joints of the female bamboo, 
and also in the cocoanut of the Straits according to New'bold {vol. i, p. 444). 
The bamboos containing the valuable substance are said to be very seldom met with. 
This notwithstanding, tlie hearsay evidence we have brought forward is more than 
sufficient by itself to absolve Ihn Batuta from the char^ge, if not of carelessness, at 
least of defective memory brought against lum by Dulaurier {in Jom'nai Aitatiqm^ 
February, 1847, p. 123) and others. Tlic explanation ventured upon by some of 
lus commentators that lie took the bamboo canes or boxes in which the drug is 
kept for the plant producing it is, fo say the least, childish. The account he gives 
is precise enough to make it clear that either liUnnea stalks, or perhaps bamboos, 
were the plants from whiclt camphor was coUceted at Mtda^Javnh, He very 
likely did not sec them, but only heard the story told him to that effect, just as it 
happened witli me as reg;ii'<is the camphor-producing bamboos at the present day. 
hrom tlie circumstance of his not mentioning Fan^Ttr we may deduce that his 
hnkula is not Angkola (\\'. Sumatra), as Van dor lath has wildly conjectured 
<“ Merveilles de ITiide,” pp. 239-40), Had Ibn Batuta been on the coast 
ctinterminous to the inland district of Angkola he could scarcely have omitted 
to sjieak ot liarus, whieli lies close by. Nor is it likely that Mul-Javahy the 

"**^^*^ of Kdkula was situated, is Java, as has been no less 

wildly tancied. All indications concur in pointing to places on the east coast 
***_*1**^ Malay Peninsula, witli names ringing like distant echoes of the Ptolemaic 
Koli (it not e.vaetly Takola nor Kokkonagara) and Periroula (= 

Java .-’). 1 he triple eoineidence in the mention of (1) stone walls surrounding the 

*ity, (2) abundance ot elephants, M'hieh are employed atso in warfare, and 
(3) scarcity ot horses in the country, occurring in almost the same words in the 

accounts ol (i) Kdkida hy Ihn Batuta and (ii) Ko-io ^*y Tuan-lin 

(op. cit., pp. 414-la), seems to point to the unmisttakeable identity of the two 
places, aud^ tlieretore, confirm the location of Kdknln on the east coast of the 
ilalay Peninsula at either Kclantan (v, ante, p. lO.'i) or TJgor. I-tsing’s com¬ 
mentator inentions a Kn-ko-}ay or Kn-ko-rn (Takakusu, op. cit., p. 129), producing 

pkice, rather tlian with Kdkula, I woulfl prefer to identify 
with Krakor in Kainboja, a district so named from the wild, or bastard, caixlamoni 
1 which IS locally known ns Krakor {Groffar). See A'vnnouier’s 
-ambodge, vol. i, Paris, 1900, p. 227. This plant must lie the Siamese lihi. 


lotanically Amomum xanthioides (W'allicli), Kdkula is, of course, the Arab 
/. * *'''*'^ word tor cardamom : hut wlu'thcr it be derived from the Khmer 
Kiu .(», or this, a.s seems more probable, from it, T am unable to say. 
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The above considerations will, it is hoped, have made 
it perfectly evident that the Indfi-imported term Pamhth 
and its Indo-Chinese derivatives (P'hnmmasein^ P^himsen, 
Bing-thien^ etc.), while originally designating more especially 
the produce of the Blutnea hahamifi'ra^ which they still do 
to a large extent in Further India, came to be adopted in 
the sequel among AVestern (chiefly Arab) traders, under 

*, as u specific name for the camphor 
from the JDryobalanopis trees, exjjorted at first, apparently 
exclusively, from Biirus; and blossomed forth later on into- 
a toponymic applied to the Barns district itself, on account 
of its most characteristic and valuable product. 

The appearance of the word Fansur in this new role 
does not, however, seem to date further back tlian the 
tenth century, for as late as a.d, 851 Sulaimtin still speaks, 
as we have seen, of camphor - yielding plantations called 
Fansuriii the island oi Ramin (North-West Sumatra); and 
it is.not until a.d. 943 that we hear, in Mas‘ndi’s “ Meadows 
of Gold,” 1 of the countiy of Kniistn' —evidently, as 

we have shown, a clerical slip ior P\in$in' (= Pdiiihth^ 

Pdmsur). Whereas, as a botanical term and a name for 
camphor, the word in question is undoubtedly of far higher 
antiquity, and ma}' possibly enter into the composition of 
the ancient Indian place-name Ptwihirdslray its topographical 
application to a portion of Further India (Bards district) 
is apparently not traceable further back into history than 
the date above referred to. It follows, therefore, that it 
cannot have any etymological connection whatever, as has- 
been before this conjectured by some inquirers, with the 
toponymic BdruSy which possesses a far older record, and 
can he traced into the mists of ages through the Bdlus 
(Island) of the Mukhtasar, the Laii(j^P*o-in'Sz (Lam-Biirus) 
of the T‘ang chronicles, the P*o-/w-.9/a‘/f of I-tsing’s memoirs 
(a.d. 671-695), the P^o-Vu (Bdhit camphor or camphor-oil 
district) of earliest Chinese Archipelagan navigation, and 
the Barusai (Islands) of Ptolemaic fame, to a still older 


^ StJt* “ L(fs Prnirios Or,” text and 
1 >. 338 . 


traDsl. bv Barbier de Meviiard. t. i. 

• ^ T » 
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term, presumably of Sanskrit-Pali origin and of the form 
Parusa or P/iarusa (= ‘fierce/ ‘savage/ ‘cruel'), evidently 
applied to the aborigines of that district by the Indii 
pioneers of Far-Eastern trade, probably several centuries 
before the dawn of the Christian era. 

T. he five Barusai islands of Ptolemy presumably include, 
besides Pulo Nias, the three largest Banyaks (Bangkaru or 
West Banyak, Tuwangku or Great Banyak,* and Ujong-batu 
or Little Banyak) ; and either Pulo Tapak (Flat Islands) 
or the neighbouring Si-Malur (also known, but incorrectly, 
as Pulo Babi), provided this last has no claim to be included 
among the Maniolai. The centre of the Barusai group, 
lat. 1® 4' N. corrected, falls, as will be seen from the map, 
on the parallel passing through the middle of Pulo Nias. 


Sabadeibai, three islands (Nos. 98 and 161). 

I have identified these with Si-’Perut (the Good Fortune 
Island of the Dutch) and the neighbouring islands of the 
Pain group. There is said to be a district called Peihi in 
Si-Berut, after which this island appears to have been 
formerly designated. In fact, John Crisp, in his account of 
the inhabitants of the ‘ Poggy ' Islands, etc.,^ refers to “ some 
island to the northward [^of that groupj which they call 
Sybce, The islands in the region under consideration are 
usually named from either some stream, bay, or settlement 
existing on them. W^hen several of such conspicuous topo¬ 
graphical features occur on any one island, this latter becomes 


' Tuwangku, and not Tunatigku ; as well as Banyak b = ‘ numerous *), 
and not Banjak (which is the Dutch spelling), as I see printed in the Admiralty 
maps and in the “ China Sea Directory” (4th ed,, 189G, vol. i, pp. 279-80). 

,( V B^searcAes, vol, vi, pp. 77-91 ; and reprinted in 

Essays rel.ating to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, pp. 66-76. The passage 
ere referied to occurs on j). 72 of the last-named publication. See also 
footnote 1 tnipended thereto by the editor as regards the Seibi district, of which 
1 do not tinu any ineiitiuu in the maps and books lying at my disposal. 
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more often than not known by various distinct names. The 
quasi^certainty of Si-Berut having been in the past better 
known as Seibi or Saibi is quite sufficient, I think, to account 
for the term Sabadeibai used by Ptolemy in connection with 
the group formed by this with the Biitu Islands. Sabadeibai 
simply means, in fact, Saba-dzpa or Saba-'dvipa, i.e. ‘ Islands 
of Saba/ or, as we take it, of Seibi or Saibi. The name 
Si’JBez'ut itself is, it will be seen, not very different fi'om 
either Seibif Saibi^ or Saha. There may, of course, have 
existed some place similarly named on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra, as there are even now several further southward,* 
after which the islands in question may have come to be 
designated; but in the absence of indications as regards the 
former, and in view of the fact of the other places just 
alluded to being too far away south to answer our purpose, 
we shall rest content with merely tracing the origin of the 
Ptolemaic toponymic under discussion to Seibi or Saibi^ thus 
locating it no further than Si-Berut and adjacent islands.^ 
Ptolemy describes the inhabitants of the Sabadeibai group 
also as cannibals. In connection with his description it is 
interesting to notice that Captain Bozorg tells us in his 
narrative that beyond al~Neydn (Nias) there lie three islands 
called or Berdica inhabited, like the former, by 

a head-hunting and anthropophagous population.^ These 


^ In the Bengkulcn district, where, just below the 3rd parallel of S. lat., 
modem maps show a stream called Saha (Ayer Saba) and two adjoining ones 
marked, respectively, Senaba and Seblat. "I'liere exist further a stream and 
settlement Sabaran on the cast coast of Si-Porah (or Si-Kabau) Island, and 
neighbouring islet bears the name Si-Bitru. I am, however, idelined to include 
Si-Porah in the Ptolemaic group of tlie Sindai, which will be treated on in the 
next article. 

* By reference to No. 98 in the tables it will be seen that the rectified position 
for the centre of the Sabadeibai is long. 99° 17' and lat. 1° 61' S., which 
corresponds to a point only a couple of miles to the south of Si-Berut. It goes 
without saying tnat by the Sabadeibai group part of the coast of Sumatra 
»>pposite the point just referred to may be meant, which probably was believed by 
navi^tors in Ptolemy’s time to be a cluster of islets. Furthermore, the term 
should be corapaied with Sabadia, with which it seems to have more than one 
{toint of analogy. The latitudes assigned by our author to the western limit of 
Sabadia and to the Sabadeibai group lying beyond it are, as will be seen from 
the tables (Kos. 98 and 126), identical. It is tlierefore possible that the group 
ia question came to be so designated from its lying exactly opposite the site that 
was believed in those days to be occupied by Sabadiu. 

® Van der Lith and Jl. Devic’s “ Merveilles de I'lnde,” p. 126. 
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data so surprisingly tally with those recorded by Ptolemy 
anent his Sabadeibai, as to suggest at first sight that one 
and the same insular group is here implied. I do not 
think) however, that such is the case, despite such seductive 
coincidences, coupled with the fact of the striking similarity 
between the terms JBeratca and Si~Bcrut (in which Si is either 
an ornamental prefix or represents the definite article). 

Van der Lith is inclined' to identify the Berawa islands 
with those of the Biitu group rather than with Si-Berut and 
the neighbouring islands settled by a Mentawi population, 
because, he says, the inhabitants of the Biitus came originalh- 
from the southern part of Nias, and follow, in common with 
those of the latter, the barbarous practice of killing their 
enemies for the sake of their skulls. It seems to me,'^never¬ 
theless, that tlie term Berawa is possibly a mere modification 
of Maruwi or Marawa, the name given to the natives, and 
once borne by one of the islands of the Banyak group,^ 
which is likewise situated beyond aUNeyan (Nias), in which 
case the three Berawa islands of Captain Bozorg would 
correspond to the three larger Banyaks. Or else Berawa 
may be meant tor Vardha^ Hog Island, a designation applied 
to the two lapak Islands, and, incorrectly, also' to the 
neighbouring Si-Malur. At all events the probability 
seems to be more in favour of the Berawas belonging to 

the Ptolemaic group of the Barusai than to that of the 
Sabadeibai. 

Although the Mentawi or Mautawi presently inhabiting 
Si-Berut, Si-Porah, and the Pageh Islands are, comparatively, 
a mild-mannerj3d people,^ there seems to be little doubt that 


‘ Op. cit., p. 247. 

^ Uan^kaiu (alsu known as West Eanyuk), marked a.s Muvu$ in 
lit' ti. . ^ of ^iumatra (Nieuwe Kaiirt van het eyland Sumatra). The name 

tliii iV Tarawa (or Barawn ?) tribes shoula be compared with that of 

uLinFrT. «f India (districts of Madura. Tinnevellv, 

ti.o V V similar term occurring as a toponyniic in Benia reef, in 

Indii FWest coa.st of Sumatra. Barawa is the trans- 
Cvcloii 'nf^Tn r* <|ui>-grass, Cynodon dactyhu^ according to Balfour^ 

•1 ‘ ^Untau or Meutatu their own word for 

trib^ i U. ^ Jt/ftntra, Afenfra, or Mintira 

tubes in the suutb ui the Miilay lVuiii;MiIa. 
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they are descended from that Batta stock, or, at any rate, 

from that cross-breed between Battas and Negritos, which 

appears to extend even as far south as Engano. They may, 

therefore, have been head-hunters and cannibals as well at 

a former period. This conjecture finds support in the fact 

of Ptolemy applying the epithet of cannibals also to the 

natives of his Sindai, which undoubtedly correspond to the 

more southern of the Mantawi Islands (Si-Porah and 
Pageh group). 


Sindai, three islands (No. 162). 

Inhabited by cannibals. The latitude (rectified) of the 

centre of the group is 2^ South, which is, within a single 

minute, the latitude of Indrapura, of the entrance to the 

homonymous river, the Sungei Indrapura, and also of 

Syetan Island, lying just off* the northern extremity of 
Si-Porah. 

The three islands constituting this group are very probably 
—(1) Si-Porah or Si-Kabau ; (2) the two Pageh, Pagai, or 
which, being separated by a very narrow strait 
(Si-Kakap Strait), may easily be mistaken for a single 
island; (3) and, perhaps, Sandion Island (Pulo Sanding), 
if not actually the farther outlying Engano, more properly 
Pulo Telanjang (i.e. 'Island of the Naked'), The name 
Sindai is easily accounted for from the fact that the opposite 
district of the Sumatran seaboard is termed Indrapura, which 
is also the name of a town, a stream, a headland (Ujong 
Indrapura), and of a very high mountain peak (12,255 
feet), also called Qunong Eurinchi, in the same territory. 
Evidently, either this district or town, or some other one 
adjoining it further to the south, was in the early days 
known as Stndhu or Sindh, from the fact of Indu colonies 
being first established there; whence the name Sindai to 


29 
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the islands fronting its seaboard. Sindang is, to this day, 
the name of a village and of an upper tributary of the 
Indrapura River. Villages called respectively Sindar and 
SintUf and a district and river known as SinduVy exist in 
the Bengkulen district further down the coast. The most 
luminous proof as regards the presence at one time in that 
neighbourhood of a district or township bearing the name of 
Sindhii is, however, furnished to us by Chao Ju-kua, who, in 
his Chu-fan-chih (“ Descriptions of the Barbarians,** written 
in circa a.d. 1240), mentions a country called ^ 

(= Sinda, Sindhu), among the fifteen States dependent on 
San’-fo-cfdi, ^ ^ Sa^hbhitjaya, the Sarhozah or Sarhazah 

of the Arabs), situated, therefore, in Sumatra.^ In this 
country, he goes on to say, there is a port accessible to 
vessels of deep draught, and in the hills there grows pepper 
w^hich is small-grained, but heavy, and superior to that of 
Ta-^pan. This may be the Tapan district situated on the 
homonymous river (Sungei Tapan) to the south-east of 
Indrapura. Dr. Hirth takes it, no doubt wrongfully, to 
be Tuban in N.E. Java,^ as he assumes Ssin-t*o to be Sunda 


^ See Dr. Hirth’s article ia Journal for July, 1896, pp. 478, 504, and 

605 n. ; and Takakusu’s “ Record of the Buddhist Religion,” p. 3 div. 

^ Tuban is correctly spelt or , both reading Tu-patty Tu-hany 

in Ma Huan’s relation, as may be seen in Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 172; whereas 
Ta-pan is represented in the form #r IR. Ta -part, which may be read also 
Taban or Daban, but never Tuban. It is therefore certain that the last 

term is intended as a transcript of Tapan. Dr. Hirth must hat'e seen the 

inconsislency, but, anxious as he was to identify all the places in Sh^-p*o 
mentioned by Chao Ju-kua as producing pepper with localities in Java, holding 
as a matter of course that Shk-p^o must certainly be Java and no other place on the 
face of the earth, he skipped over the matter. Upon close investigation I now find, 
however, that the places in question are almost undoubtedly all situated in 
Sumatra, as the following brief remarks will show. Subjoined is Chao Ju-kua’s 
statement, with Dr. Hirth’s identifications as they appear in the Journal li.A.S. 
for 1896, p. 504, followed by my own new ones; — 
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without any further explanation as to where the place so 
named is to be looked for. If by this he means the western 
part of Java, inhabited by the Sunda nation and where 
Sundanese is spoken, known to the Malays as Tdnah-Sunda, 
the Sunda Country or * Land of the Sundas,’ he cannot be 
right, for the name Sunda of the district in question is, by 
the Chinese, transcribed Jig Shun-ta, and not 
We are therefore left to ourselves to find out the location of 
the mysterious and so far puzzling Hsin~Vo, That it must 
have been situated on Sumatra we have pointed out above, 
and that it must have included the portion of the west coast 


“ Pepper comes from the following places in viz.; — 


Su~ehi~tan. 


Ta~pan. 


Dr. Hirth’s 
Identification'. 


My Identification, 


Sukitan, East Java. 


Sukadana district in South-East Sumatra 
(residence of Lampung). May be the 
Sukitan of the “ Tung-hsi -yaug-k‘au ” 
in East Java, although Groeneveldt 
says, op. cit., p. 179 note, that no 
name like this has been handed down 
in'Javanese tradition. 


Tuban. 


Tapan district, south-east of Indrapura, 
West Sumatra. 


Pai^hua^yuan. 


Pajajaran ? 


Madang ? 
Juny ~ya~ lu. Jangola. 


Pagar-myaing district, Padang Highlands, 
West Sumatra, but more probably the 
village of the same name on the coast 
some twenty-five miles to the north¬ 
west of Bengkulen. It may be, though 
doubtfully, Pagarawan, on the East coast 
of Sumatra, in about 3*’ 30' N. lat. 

Batang district, south of Tapan uli (Ta- 
pian-na-uii), West Sumatra. 

Singkel district ?, West Sumatra ; or 
Sungal Island, Lampung Bay, South 
Sumatra. 


But the pepper coming from 

S8in~t*o. Sunda. l Sindku, and very likely also Barbosa's 

I Zunda kingdom. 

is the best; the Tampan variety takes the second place,” 


. See Hist, of the Ming Djuasty cited by Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 1G6, where 
It IB said of Chao-wa (Java) that it is sometimes called F*u-chia^luny (Peka- 
lon^n), and also Ssia~ehiany {Ha-kany, said by the translator to be Bantam) 

^* 1 . ?l***j-^* Also p. 181, where he identifies the Shun-ta country 

with the district where Ila~kavy (Bantam) is situated. 
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of that island occupied by the present district of Indrapura 
and residency of Bengkiilen, in front of which Ptolemy 
placed his group of the Sindai^ is the next point to be 
demonstrated. This task is made comparatively easy 
from the fact that Barbosa, writing a.d. 1516, mentions 
“ a kingdom called Zttnda after a city bearing such a name,, 
which lies in degrees four and three-thirds or ~ ?] on 
the southern side [i.e. West coast] of Sumatra.’* ** In this 
kingdom,” he proceeds to say, “ there is likewise to be 
found ver 3 ' small grained pepper.” * That the “ southern. 


* 1 hiivt* traiLsluted tliis from Raiimj^io’s “ Xavij^itioui et Viaggi,” 

1563 edition, vol. i, f. 31 S verso, where it textual])' reads as follows:— 
“ Vn’ ultrn n*g(io si chiama Zunda per vna eittii ehe ha tsil nome, che ^ in gr.idi 
quattro, A: tre tcr/.i, dalla banda di mcz/.odl, & in questo regno vi e fimilinenh; 
del pepe fine Hue." Further ou he alludes to an ishmd ealled Su/i(fa in the 
following terms;—"Paflata I’ifohi dt Sumatra verfo la Oiaua, fi troiia I’ifola di 
8unda, doue nafee inolto buon pepe. tien lie da per le, il qua! vieii detto, oho 
defidera d’efrer alia obhedienza del Ue di Portogallo, Qiiiui fi earieauo per 
eondurgli alia China iiiulti fcdiiaui. Auauti I’lfola Sunda fm la parte del leuaute, 
et mezzodl si trouaito inolte Ifole graudi, & piecole, fra le quali ve n’6 vna che 
fi chiama la Giuua maiririorc.” It is difficult to guess which is the island 


that Burbosji here records under the name of Sunft<t. Porro, in the map he 
appends to Porcacchrs account of Sumatra, p. 189, marks that name, which he 
misspells Funda, abreast of an i.sland at the entrance to Svinda Strait, which may 
be either KrakaUiu (Pulo liukata) or Pulo Sangiau, better known jc* Thwartway 
Island, 'riierc exists an islet called Siudu in the Zutfeit m oup just off the south- 
eaateru r.xtremc of Sumatra (Tanjong Tua or 'fuwa); but although it may be 
(|uite possible that either of the islands referred to was kuowiito aucieut navigators 
.as Siinda, or that this dcnomiuatiou was applied collectively to them all, it is 
scarcely credible that pepper was ever eultivated in anv of them, or that a king 
reigned there, :us Barlmsa savs. These particulars undoubU^dly relate to the Sunda 
country in the west part of Java ; and it seems therefore pretty well certain that 
Barbosa, having heard the uame Sunda recur in different accounts both the 
island in Suiula Strait and tlie Sundanese State, thought that one and the same 
place wjus implied, which he thus imagined to be an insular kingdom lying in the 
middle of the Strait of Sunda. I'his seems to mo the ouly plausible explanation that 
can be offered of Barbosa’s w'ords in the passage in question. By liis ‘island of 
Sunda’ he evidently cannot mean the west part of Java, as he knew Java pretty 
well ; nor any island .situated elsewhere than in Sunda Strait, since he clearly 
explain.s that the said island of Sunda is found after having passeil Sumatra bound 
to Java, and that ‘ Giaua inaggiore’ (Java) lies to its south-east. Several Portuguew 
writers after Barbosa’s time mention likewise, it appears,* an island of Qunda 
(Sunda) along wdth a kingdom of the same uame, which latter Danvers 
(" I’ortaiguese in India," vol. ii. Index, p. 575, and Appendix D, p. 631) 
innocently takes to be “ an island between Java and Sumatra." Maffei, 
however (“ Lstorie dell* Indie Orientali," 1749, t. i, p. 275), tells us that in the 
northern part the Greater Java, and opposite the Sumatran coast, there is 


* Amongst others Faria y Souza says in his "Asia Portugueza ": "The 
island of Sunda is divided on the .south from Java by a very narrow channel. It 
produces pale gold with abundance of pepper and provision. The natives are 
numerous but unwailike," eti*. [Jouinal Straits Hr, R.A.S,, No. 17, p. 143.) 
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Side*' of Sumatra here means its West coast seems beyond 
doubt, because the kingdom of * Afenancabo * (Afenangkabau) 
is also stated to lie ‘‘ dalla banda di mezzodi.” Porcacchi, 
speaking of tlie ten kingdoms of Taprobana (= Sumatra, 
which lie confuses at times with Ceylon), says, ev’idently after 
Parbosa . On tlie same southern side is the sixth kingdom, 
called Zmida from a city of that name, lying in degrees four 
and three-thirds.**^ His cartographer Porro marks Funda 
tor Sunda on the map on p. 1S9, abreast of two islets lying 
at the entrance to Sunda Strait. One of them is, no doubt 
meant to represent Barbosa’s island of Sunda, which, frotn 
the description given of its position, evidently corresponds 
to some island in Sunda Strait, and cannot therefore have 
anything to do with the Zunda kingdom. The latitude 
assigned by Barbosa to the capital of the latter, 4° 40' or 
4° 45' S., closely corresponds to that of Sambat Bay in the 
Kawur district of the residency of 15engkulen. This 


a countn- called Sot/rfa (Sunda) produciti;^ excellent pepper: “Nclla Giava 
^ una terra noniata Sonda di versa Tramontana dirimpetto alia costa 
cli Somatra. Queata terra . . . . iia il eontado, die produce divci'sc spccierie., 

ma principalmentc pepe molto eccdlente.” Thun he proceeds to relate the 
I oituguose expedition of a.i>. l.'i'iti under Francisco de Sa to the said 
which Danvers (op. cit., vol. i, p. 3S2) recounts in the following straiu : 

Francisco de Sa had been dispatdied to the inlaud of Sunda^ whose kin^ had 
• ; • oifeieil a place for the erection of a fort, and a yearly tribute 

«>f 350 quintals of pepper to the Kinj^ of Portugal.” Du Jarric {” Ilistoire 
dw Indes Oricntales,” Bordeaux, 1608, t. i, pp. 32 and 178) speaks of a city 
and seaport called ^lutda^ situatcfl on Java, after which the Strait of Sunda 
receivcxl its name:—Du coste le plus Austral de Sumatra, Pon void PIsle 
nominee laua^Major, qui fait aiiec celle de Sumatra vn dcstroit appelie Sunda. 
prenaut son no d’vne ville de la laue Dfajeiir. Ilya vn port fort hante appelie 
de mesnae” (pn. 32—33) .... “qu’on nomu fe dcstroit de Sunda: par ce 
que par iceluy I'on va a vn hnure fort haute des iiiarehas, qui est en ITsle laua 
major, appelie Sunda ” (p. 178). The Sunda kingdom thus app ears to coiTcspond 
to the country forming in later days the State of Bantam, but known at an earlier 
Jicriod as Sunda and Sunda-haidpa (apparently upon its annexation of the district 
of Jakatra, now Batavia). Its capital and seaport must have been situated either 
on Sunda Strait or very close to the north-eastern entrance to the same; and from 
it not only did the Strait get its name, hut also some island or group of islands 
lying within the compass of the Strait itself, which probably formeo a guide to 
navigators^ to reach the Sunda harbour. Hence the confusion made by writers 
of the period between the island of Sunda and the neighbouring kingdom of the 
i^e name. As to Barbosa’s kingdom of Zunda, it was evidently quite a separate 
^air, and there seems to be no reason for doubt that it was situated, as he puts 
it, on the west coast of Sumatra. 

. *,**P^^' parte di Mezogiomo e il fefto Regno, detto di ^unda da una 

citta di quefto nome, pofta in gradi quattro & tre terzi” (“L’Isole piv famoso 
del Mondo, descritte da Thomuso Porcacchi,** Venetia, 1576, p. 186). 
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measurement should not, however, be taken too literally, as 
it is, no doubt, meant to be merely approximate. We may 
therefore assume, without fear of being too mucb on the 
erring side, that the Zunda capital city, if not the actual 
Indrapura (S. lat. 2° 1' circa), must have lain not far lower 
down the coast, perhaps no further than the modern Bengkulen 
settlement and the neighbouring well-sheltered Bulau Bay, 
into which the Selebar (or Sallbar) Biver discharges. As 
regards the kingdom of Zunda itself, it must have comprised 
the whole of the intervenipg tract of sea-coast, extending 
perhaps even so far down as Sunda Strait. It is difficult to 
judge, in the state of our present knowledge, w'hether the 
name Zunda came to the kingdom in question from its being 
settled by tribes of the Sunda nation, or whether on the other 
hand that name is a mere misspelling for Sinda, SindhUy 
or similar term, due to some mishap of Barbosa or of 
his informers. If, however, so slight a discrepancy in 
form prevents us from positively asserting the identity of 
Barbosa’s kingdom of Zunda with Chao Ju-kua’s Usin-t^o 
State on linguistical grounds, there is fortunately such a 
perfect coincidence between the statements of the two authors 
as regards tlie quality of the pepper produced in either of 
the tw'o countries named, as to convince us that, if they \vere 
not one and the same topographically, they must have been 
at least close neighbours, one being perhaps politically part 
(township, district, or province) of the other. W^e have 
seen, in fact, that both Barbosa and Chao Ju-kua speak of 
very small-grained pepper being found in, respectively, 
Zunda and the latter authority adding besides that 

the pepper coming from lIsin-t*o is the best.” Now, this 
little bit ol apparently trifling information is of the greatest 
\ alue in the present case, because of its being quite sufficient 
b\ itself to establish the position of Hsin^Vo on the west 
coast of Sumatra, where most later travellers are agreed that 
the best pepper coming from that island was produced.^ 


* Beaulieu (a.d. 1G21) says the kiujfdi •111 ttt Intlranuia produces pepper 

le same cpianty as Jambi (which is better than ludrapfiri’.s) ; at Pasamt 

^o^^e^er, the pepfier gruws to pcrlectiou, and it is lieie that the pepper-gardi 

* 
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There is further the circumstance that while in Barbosa’s 
list of the Sumatran kingdoms the first one of them mentioned 
as coming immediately after Menangkabau on the south is 
Zunda, m the enumeration made a century later by Beaulieu 
Indrapura is inserted instead, thus taking the place of 
Barbosa’s Zunda} There does not seem to have ever existed 
any other kingdom bn the west coast of Sumatra and to the 
south of the Menangkabau State except this one of Indrapura, 
which 18, at any rate, the only one in that position to which 
reference is made in the accounts of the early European 
travellers. We may therefore conclude with sufficient reason 
that Indrapura is the realm Barbosa meant by his term 
Zunda and Chao Ju-kua by his designation Rain-Vo. No 
doubt the ancient name of this State or of its capital was 
something like Sinda or Sindhu, terms which probably still 


andJ?" produces still more ; but at Priaman it is less plentiful 

.^^tJaangkabau scarce (see Prevosl’s “Hist. Geii. des 

Voyage aux 
Snmatra est 
Crawford 
Edinburgh, 

which pepper comes to the greatest ^e^rfecISor 'south ’w^t 

Pe^n ® the Malay 

o/X i '^A *^ / ’ lor the fertility of its soil, produces the uorst peppJr 

“■“‘"“'-toily part of'Sumatra -could not havrUu 
****"'3®''® ?“ ‘'“t f l“'“i l>“t its south-west coast. Stran-e to w 
Jean larmentier in hrs Journal, refers to Indrapura under the° name of 

probablj’ lu allusion to the quantity of pepper therein produced 
(see Millies “ Mounaies des Indig6iics,“ etc., p, 68, note 1). ^ 

rn* list the kingdoms are referred to in the following order-— 

fAcS'-’ J (2) Facem (Pas-ii) ; %) Achem 

kahm Jfalacca (E. coast); (5) (Menang- 

kabau), on south side (V . coast); (6) Zuudu, on tlie south side (W. const) * 

out IhXTa^tni “ after pointing 

out that Padang and l)eli bound on either side the kingdom of Achoh 

Flndra^iril Levant, pres de la ligne, est le petit Royaume d'Audiyti 

L raginj , plus loin, celui de Iambi [Jambil, Jes plus riche anres Aeht-m ' 

Ro\'^l^fme‘dl%/® ■ [Laleniban^J. A i'oiiest, apr^s Padang, suit le 

Ko)aume de Mammcobo [Menang-kabau], puis celui d'Audripoura rjudraouraT 

districts or places of any importance meutioned on 
t = known as Bengkulen) and SaPbar 

trjfn.!!! further south); the preceding ones being Indrapura, Salida 

Priaman, Tiku, Pasaman, Barus, Daya, and Chalang. ^ ’ 
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survive in the Sindany River and village near Indrapura, in 
the district on the hill-tracts to the north-east of 

Bengkulen, and in the settlements, river, and district of 
Si/iir/arf Si/i/n, and in the same neighbourhood, to 

which reference has already been made. The islands 
fronting the tract of sea-coast in question came naturallv 
to be styled by the early navigators ‘ Islands of Si'u(/a/ and 
they most assuredly are, by reason of both name and geo¬ 
graphical position, those that Ptolemy has recorded under 
the term Sindai, which bis Latin translators have transcribed 
as Sindae luHiihe. This insular group thus proves, as we 
have pointed out, to be identical with the one of which the 
two islands now called Pageh, Pagai, or Pagi, lying so close 
to each other as to be easily mistaken for a single one, form 
the centre. Here, again, the old term Shida seems to survive 
in slight disguise in the islet of Sandion, otherwise known 
as Palo Sandingt l3’ing fourteen miles south-eastward of 
South Pageh, Although the present inhabitants of these 
islands are described as simple and inoffensive, we have 
seen there are good reasons for presuming that the epithet 
of cannibals applied by Ptolemy to their remote predecessors 
was not altogether undeserved. From the fact that some 
modern ethnologists affiliate the natives of Nias on the one 
Side and of Engaiio on the other to the Batta stock while 
others consider them to be cross-breeds between Battas and 
Negritos, it would seem that the early population of the 
intervening Pageh islands cannot have been of a far different 
nattire, and that if not actual anthropophagi'’, at any rate 
head-hxinting must have been in full swing at the period 
when Ptolemy compiled his treatise. 


In the course of the foregoing notes on the insular groups 
located by Ptolemy off the w'est coast of Sumatra I have 
assumed throughout that they actually were what he repre¬ 
sents them to be, nameU'’, clusters of islands corresponding 
to those known to us to exist opposite the west coast of that 
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island. But from the fact of the insular groups in question 
being recorded in the Ptolemaic list under names belonging 
to places on the Sumatran seaboard, it might be argued tliat 
the portions of the littoral of the main island after which 
they were named may also have been believed to form as 
many separate islands, and may, for this reason, have been 
respectively included in the groups aforesaid. If so, it would 
appear that the west coast of Sumatra was, in Ptolemy's 
time, known to navigators only at the points opposite the 
islands he names, and that such points were not well under¬ 
stood to be part and parcel of one and the same large island 
until many centuries later, when the Sumatran coastline 
3tood thoroughly revealed. This was undoubtedly the case 
with I-tsing and the Arab travellers and geographers, who 
describe districts situated on the Sumatran seaboard as if 
each were an island in itself. In so far as Ptolemy is 
concerned he seems, indeed, from what we shall see in the 
sequel, not to have had a definite idea of the size of Sumatra. 
He had apparently some substantial knowledge only of the 
portion of the island corresponding to the actual district of 
Palembang, and had heard of Acheh, the capital of the 
island, as being situated in the western extreme of the latter ; 
but he was evidently far from suspecting that Acheh was so 
far awa)', hence he assigned to the island only two degrees 
dimension in longitude. He had, of course, learned of 
several groups of islands lying off its west coast and bearing 
names corresponding to places on the seaboard opposite 
them, but he, as well as his informants, was probably quite 
unaware that these places formed part of one and the same 
island, just like the travellers and geographers who followed 
after him for many centuries; hence there is nothing im¬ 
probable that he thought those places to be as many separate 
islets, and that he included them among the insular groups 
he mentions. I am therefore inclined to conclude that the 
clusters of islands he locates in this quarter presumably 
represent not only islands fronting the west coast of Sumatra, 
but also the corresponding portions of tlie Sumatran seaboard 
opposite those islands, after which the latter have, in the 
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majority of instancosy beon named. Xhese considerations 
^PPly ©specially to the two groups of the Barnsai and Sindai, 
m which it is very probable that the districts respectively of 
Barus (like J^ansur with most Arab geographers) and Sinda 
or Indrapura are included as if each were an island belonging 
to those groups. Be it as it may, I hope at any rate to have 
conclusively demonstrated what is the actual location that 
should be assigned to the groups of islands in question in 
our maps, a task that has hitherto been looked upon as 
hopeless by all our modern commentators and dissertationists 
on the Ptolemaic geography of the Eastern Archipelago. 


C. Sumatra, 

labadiu or Sabadiu, an island (No. 126). 

Ptolemy’s information as regards this island is to the 
effect that its name means the ‘Island of Barley.* *‘It is 
said to be of extraordinary fertility, and to produce very 

much gold, and to have its capital, called Argyre [No. 127], 
in the extreme west of it.” * 

On account of a similarity in names, most of Ptolemy’s 
elucidators have identified this island with Java. But 
Ptolemy’s explanations show it beyond any possible doubt 
to be Sumatra. No gold whatever appears to have ever been 
lound in Java, while it is notoriously plentiful in Sumatra, 
o citj by a name approaching that of Argyre is known 
o exist in the west of Java 2; whereas we shall show it does 
in t 10 extreme west ” of Sumatra, and corresponds to the 
piesent Acbeh or Achin. It remains to account for the name 


1 

2 


^ McCrindle’s translation, p. 239, } 29 

bcxa/foSndT.oxIstf afri'ira&n 

towards the eastern onA nf i feet abo\e sea-lovel, on a mountain 

with Argyre both from ?/’ cannot have anything to do 

trorn its na.ne ^ ch ^ a cUanietrically opposite direction, and 

similar to that of Aganagara assumed a form 
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laba^diu = Yava-dzpa, * Island of Barley ’—better, perhaps, 
to say of millet ^—which is taken to apply solely to Java. 
This is most certainly a mistake, as it is probably also to hold 
that the name means barley or millet. The name of the 
island is, it is true, spelled Yava ( Yava~dvlpa) in the Sanskrit 
inscriptions discovered in its very territory ; ^ but in the 
speech and literature of the whole archipelago it does not 
appear otherwise than as Java or Jdwa^ while Java or Java 
are the forms that obtain in all the neighbouring countries, 
among which I may mention Campa, Kamboja, and Siam.^ 
It should besides be pointed out at the very outset of 
this inquiry that, although the expression Unsa Java (the 
‘ Island of Java,* or, still better, of the Java race) occurs 
in the legendary tales of the Javanese, the term Java does 
not by any means seem to have ever been locally applied 
to the island itself as a whole, but merely, as Crawfurd 
declares, to its “central and eastern provinces, those portions 
occupied by the Javanese race, strictly so called/*^ 'whereas 
its western part appears to have never been designated 
otherwise than as Tdnah Sunday i.e. the * Sunda country.’ ^ 


* “ Tava-dvipa does not mean, as has been thoughtlessly said and repeated, tne 
country of the barley^ for the simple reason that barley could not grow there ; 
but instead of barley we must read millcty of which there are different varieties 
indigenous in the island, many of them called by the generic name Java. It is not 
impossible that the first Hindus found this cereal used instead of rice, and that 
the latter was introduced by them,” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 132, note.) 

^ It equally occurs in the form Yava in the Pagar-ruyung inscription of 
A.D. 656 in Central Sumatra—of which more anon—as a name tor the powerful 
kingdom then flourishing there, which probably held sway over the whole 
Lsland. This shows the absurdity of making the term in question an exclusive 
appurtenance of the island of Java, as has been most recklessly done by every 
writer who has treated the subject hitherto. All evidence is in favour, us we 
Bhall see directly, of the term having been imported into Java from Sumatra, 
which appears to be entitled to priority in respect of its use. 

^ Java in the Campa inscription of King Indravanuan I, dated 721 Saka 
( = 799 A.D.). Java in the Knmer inscription of Sdok Kok Thom, belonging 
to the reign of Jayavarman II, who ascended the throne in a.d. 802. (See 
Bergaigne’s “Champa,” loc. cit., p. 66.) This form Java is also the one we have 
noticed at LOang P'hrah Bang, wnere it is pronounced Sava {cf. Saba^ Sabadiu, 
Zaba, Zdbej), In Siamese it is invariably spelled Jvdy Java ; but it must be 
remembered that final a’s in Sanskrit or Pali words are nearly always lengthened 
in Siamese j hence the Siamese and Khmer Java may be taken to represent the 

Sanskrit Java, The same remark applies to the Auuameso , Chd-vd, 

^ Crawfurd’s “ History of the Indian Archipelago,” vol. i, p. 322. 

* Cf. Millies’ “Mounaiesdes Indigenes,” etc., p. 7; and Dennys’ “Descriptive 
Dictionary of British Malaya,” p. 399, s.v. Tanah, 
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The appellation Java for the entire island is not, perhaps, 
. so much a poetical fiction of native bards as an invention 
of foreign merchants and travellers who came to adopt it 
owing to the fact of their having, naturally, been brought 
in touch mainly with the eastern part of the island, the very 
district that exclusively bore that designation, because of its 
being then the centre of culture and trade ; so that in the 
course of time the term Java became to them suggestive of 
the island itself. I have, nevertheless, remarked how some 
of our old travellers, such as, for instance, Barbosa, as well as 
the early Portuguese historians of the East Indies, used to 
distinguish between Java (the eastern part of the island) and 

Snnda (the western part), thus believing them to form two 
different islands. 

I he next important point on w’hich I feel compelled to 
lay considerable stress is, that all over the Archipelago 
and Indo-Chinese mainland the term Java is not viewed in 
the light of a toponymic proper, but is, on the contrary, 
distinctly understood to be a racial name, and even when 
used 8 ingl 3 % ^ topographical sense, it invariably means 
‘country of the Java (in Malay , Java or Jaxca) race.'* 
In such an acceptation, we have seen, the range of this 
term is far from being confined to the sole eastern part of 
Java, which would, indeed, seem to have been, in point of 
time, about the latest place and, geographically, the furthest 
limit to which it extended. Already I have in a former 
section (pp. 131 and 150) dwelt upon the connection between 
Jr/iY/ and Yavana, and shown that this was the name of the 
Mon-Annain race ; that race which overspread the whole 


/wit’dA, the country of the Jaicah (plur, JaxcCih) or JaxoX (plur. 
means in Arabia every country inhabited by Malaya. This is 
^om Siam and Malacca to New Guinea’* (A. G. C. van Duyl in the Asiatic 
Q^artcHy Itevtexv for April, 1895, p. 435, note). 

. . "\Jawi = ' bastard, or of mixed race.’ The Arabs apply this term to 
avanese, Malaya, and other natives of the Archipelago” (Dennys’ “Descriptive 

D.ct.„nary of British Malaya.” p, ,6s, a.v.). In Kamboju, Anuam, and 

1 ^ and O/tawfl, respectively, mean properly tlie 

Malaya of the IWula and Sumatra, bn. 0 , 0 /, the Javanese. ^ ’ 
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of Indo-China and most of the Malay Archipelago before 
the advent of populations of a more decided Mongolic type. 
T have also pointed out that the territory originally occupied 
by the innumerable tribes of this complex race was Southern 
China or Y‘ueh\ and that Y'mn^ meaning ‘a plateau* or 
high level, and also a people of mountaineers on the 
southern Chinese borders, was either one of its names or 
that of one of its branches. Whether Yueh and Yuan are 
derivations of the Sanskrit Java, Javana, and Yarana, or 
they were original terms modified afterwards by Indu 
settlers into the latter mentioned classical forms, it is for 
the present impossible to determine. The same may be said 
of the term Mdla^ the Sanskrit equivalent of tfie Chinese 
Yuan which we find embodied in the name of the Malay 
people. I have suggested (pp. i:i0-131 ante) that it was, 
most probably, introduced from Malaya-viira, i,e. Malabar, 
whence a stream of Dravidian emigrants is known for certain 
to have flowed into the Malay Archipelago and J*eninsula. 
But there is the fact that the same terra Mala was applied 
to the region originally occiqiiod by tlie C^hlcntj or Yuan, 
corresponding to the present territory of Liios; and that it 
was there probably coexistent with the terra Java which wc 
have traced at Luang P‘hrali Bang as well as in southern 
Cochin - China. It may be theretor(‘ that the term Mata 
travelled down from north Indo-China to the Archipelago 
hand in hand with its cognate vocable Java. This conjecture 
would seem to receive support from the fact that we find 
the term Java in the Archipelago under both the identical 
forms, Java or Jaha and Sam or Saha, that we have met 
with at Luang P'hrak Bang and Saigon (v. p. 218). And 
we have it, very likely under both forms also in Burma, 
brought thither, no doubt, by the same branches of the Yuan 
or C'hieng race that spread it through Indo-China and the 
Malay Archipelago.* Hence it is a most egregious mistake 


» T PalleKoix—in the :it (ho i-uJ oi the firht 

Iloyaumc Tnai ou de Siam, and in his “ Dictionnri 
(Paris* 1854)* pp. 883, 884, k.v. Kava —-locates a district or (c 

411 -. .. . .11 . I - 1 -V .1 


the (irst V(jlnmc nl las work 

^ Jictionnrium Linjjiuie Thai 

~ 1854)* pp. 883, 884, k.v. Xaea—locates a district or (ownship hy the name 
of Muatiff Xt7vu tiiiuru cuncctly or on the Malav IVniusula near 
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to localize the term Java or Jaha^ with its variant Sava or 
Saba, to the present island of Java alone, since it was the 
common designation for the whole archipelago, or, at any 
rate, for those portions of it that had been settled by the 
Javana or Yavana race, besides being the name of several 


the Kra Isthmus and the mouth of the Pak Ch^n River. In the map he has 
it noted as “ Pak-chan ou Xava.'^ Crawfurd, in the map m>peuded to the first 
volume of his “ Embassy to Siam and Cochinchina,’’ London, 1830, has 
** Pakchan or Chanva'^ This is a mistake. The place meant is a village—now 
called Hiin C‘hawa (‘Village of the Jaras’)—situated, it is true, at the height 
of the entrance to the Pak-Ghan inlet, but on the opposite, or eastern, 
watershed of the jNlalay Peninsula, and near the place where the present district 
of C^haya borders upon that of Lung-sOen. It was probably at one time an 
important settlement of Javas or JIalays. Now it is known chiefly for its turtle¬ 
doves, which are of small size, but very much prized and sought after as pets 
on account of their cooing note being, it is said, far more melodious and varied 
than that of similar birds of other districts. There exists nevertheless a rivnlet 
debouching on the eastern side of tiie Pak Chan inlet, a little below Krah, bearing 
tlic name Sawu (Kliloiig Sawd) ; and in an east by south direction from this, 
ou the opposite or eastern watershed of the l^eninsula, a similarly named stream, 

Khlwg jSVraT, gives its name to SawF Bay. a very conspicuous and ivell-sheltered 
recess in the coast, and to a village on its banks. JVIoreover, the Annals of 
Ayuthia (Siamese edition, p. 21) make mention of a country^ or principality of 
C'haica (Muaiig C'hawa), i.e. Jnvff, among the sixteen States tributary to 
Ajuthin at the time of its foundation (a.d. i3r50), which may correspond to the 
above territory about Ban or Muany C'haioa, etc., immediately below the Krah 
Isthmus, and may at the same tiuie be the mysterious MuPJavah at which Ibn 
Batuta called in a.d. 1345. See, however, below for further remarks. 

As to the name Java being applied to tlie whole or part of Sumatra, w’e have 
the eridence: (1) of the Kedah Annals (ch. 13, Low’s translation in Jonma/ Indian 
Archipelago, vol. iii) that Achin, or Acbeh, was called the country of Jawi (Javi); 
(2) of Ibn Batuta, who records Sumatra in 1345-6 under the name of ‘ Island of 
Jdwah (or Java) * (see Defremery & Sanguiiietti’s ed. and transL, tome iv, 
p. 228); and (3) the still more decisive and far older testimony of the Pagar-ruyung 
inscription in the central part the island (Mennng-kabau district), dating from 
A.D. G56, where King Aditya-dharma is called the ruler of tne ‘First (or 
Primeval) Land of Jav'n,* Pratbama-Yava-Bhii, meaning, apparently, the first 
kingdom founded by the Yava or Java, race in Sumatra, or, still better, in the 
Arcliipelago (see Journal Bombay Bt\ June, 1861, Appendix, p. Ixriii). 

It should, moreover, be noted that the natives of Nias speak of the Malays of 
Sumatra as Bawa, a term which evidently is but a corruption of Jaxca ot Java, 
especially as the IJattak apply to the same people on their borders the slightly 
different denomination of Jan {vide Van der Lith & M. Devic’s ** Merveilles do 
rindc,” p. 238). 

In Burma (and Pegu) we have traced the name Java under most of its forms: 
Jaha, Sava, Saba, and J)ava or Daba, and shown (p. 56) how Chinese writers tell 
us that the country was called by the natives Pu-lo-shu She^p'o, while they state 
further that Sht-p*o was the name of one of the eighteen kingdoms tributary to 
(Lower Burma), It should be observed that this term She^p^o is in Chinese 
spelled with the same characters as those employed to render the name of the 

supposed island of Java, viz. ^ , although the first syllable Ja, Da, or Sa 

is sometimes written in the case of the latter *t , and at times which 

read, respectively, Tu (Du) and She (Sha, Ja). Hence, She~p'o may represent 
either Java, Jaba, Sava, Saba, Daba, or Dava. 
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•regions on the Indo-Chinese mainland. It is only by keeping 

, this fact well in mind that we can understand how, up to 

the periods of Marco Polo's, Ibn Batuta’s, and Nicolb 

Conti's travels, not so much the present island of Java itself, 

but more particularly those of Sumatra and Borneo and 

parts of the Malay Peninsula, were known by the common 
name Java, 

The most ancient Chinese forms of this term are to be met 
with: (1) in Fa-Hsien, who visited the Archipelago on his 
return voyage from Ceylon to China, a.d. 414 , as Jh ^ tl, 
Ta-p^o-Vi (in Annamese Ja-ha~dt—Yavndi, Yahadi, Jahaj)\ 
(2) in the history of the First Sung dynasty (bk. 97), under 
the date a.d. 435, as ^ ^ She-p'^o-ta or Tn-p*o-Va^ 
(which is, however, almost certainly a clerical slip for Shc-p^o 
and P^o-ta^ two distinct though neighbouring States, of 
which She-p^o or Tii-p^o, Ann. Cdid-bd ~ Jaha, Saba, Lava, 


* The history of the Later Sung djTiasty, as well as Sla Tuan-lin (op. cit. 

embassy of a.d. 435 to a State called simply 
(fig ^). So does the Pien-i^tien, which mentions, apparently incorrectly 
a still earlier embassy in 433 ; while the history of the First Sung dynasty savs 



, She-p^o~ 


the mission of 435 came from a kingdom named ^ _ ^ 

pO‘ta, It IS the Kan^shih, according to Professor Scblegel {T^oiaw-Pao, 
VO .X, p. 252), which solely employs the contracted (?) form She-p^o-ta adopted 
y Groeneveldt in his translation (op. cit., p. 135), and rendered by him as 

the slightest doubt that two States are here implied, one 
o \\ 1C IS She-p^o and the other P^o-ta. A kingdom of this name is, in fact, 
referred to by Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 508) as having sent missions with 
presents to China in a.d. 449 and 4.H. Like Sh^-p^o, P^o-ta was almost 
in j si uated on the Malay Peninsula, and very likely corresponds to 
avernier s Bata, of which more anon. Nieiihofi, writing in a.d. 1GG2, 
mentions a pretty large island called Supta, lying at two leagues from :Malacc;i 
(see Dennys’ “Descript. Diet, of llrit. Malaya,” p. 209), which seem.s to be 
he one now called Pulo Besar, the largest of the Agiiadas or ^Vatcr Islands, 
bituatcd at seven miles south-eastward of Malacca town. I .sliould not think' 
lOMcver, that either tliis island Sapfa or any similarly iiiimctl ]>lace on that 
coast (.such as, c.g., 8apct<wg^ otherwise known as Port M’'eld) liave anythirifi- 
to^ do with the old She-p^o-ta or Shc^p^o-p^o.ta, the resemblance in names 
leing purely accideutal. She-p*o-ta is undoubtedly a faulty reading for She-p^o- 
^ o^ta, and this, uotwitlistanding the amusing vagaries of i^ur Sinologists to 
lestore the name to its snjiposed original form, is a binary coniiiuund of the 
Bjnios oi two States, and not the exclusive dcsig^uatioii of a -sifigle uue. 
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is the only one falling within the scope of this list) *; 
and (3) in the travels of Yuan - chuang or Hw^eii - tsang 
(a.d. 629-645) as ^ ^ @i y^tt-mo-na (Yamana, 

Ramona^ or Yabana^ Yntnna), - Subsequent forms are : 
(4) during the T^ang (a.d. 618-907), gg ^, fd or ft 
She - p'o {Saha^ Sava, Jaba^ Daha^ etc.), this name being 
applied to a countr}’^ otherwise called Ho - ling 

{Haling, Halang, Khalang)\ (5) gg §|, She-p*o {Jaha, etc.), 
under the »Sung (a.u. 960-1280) ; and (6) later on, in the 
Yiian period (a.d. 1280—1368), p^, Chan~tca, sometimes mis¬ 

spelt hj: ng, Hua-wft, which remained thenceforward in use.^ 



vimtcd by Gunavanii:in, grancisoa of n former Icing of Kabul, on his way from 
tJeylon t(» Cliiitn, A.r». I'i-l, accorilitig to the Kwai-Yuen Ontalngue of the 
Chinese Tripitakn, compileii in 730 a.o. (Sec Journal April, 1903, 

p* 369*) 

* Yrn-ntv-na is plaeoil by Yuftii-cliuaiig to (he nouth-west of Mahil Canipa. 
hence it must be eitluT jniri of the Malay Peninsula or Sumatra. Eitel 
(“ nandbo<ilt of ('hiuese Buddhism.’’ 2nd ed., p. 208) explains: ** Yavana 
or Yatnnna dvifja-pnrft or } ava-tivtpa (Pali: Varana or Yona), lit. the island 
kingdom of Va/naiif/, or » 3^ ^ {Yaninni) or flis % ( Yavadvipa)* 
The island of Java [■'iic], described (by Fah-hien and Hiiien-tsang) as peopled by 
Brahmans and other heretics.” 1 think that this country, or insular region, 
may correspemd to either the Yutna~dvipa or the Itapnnnaka~dvlpa of, respectively, 
the^i^yu and the Bhigavata Puranius. In another of the eight minor dvipas 
enumerated in the last-named work, Avatrana (/Jfitfa(ra«a ?), we may have 
the prototype of the very doubtful Chinese Hke-p'-o-ta (Davatm?). At 
all events, it seems very probable that Yrn-mo-»a (Yatnana or Yamatii) and 
Jtatnayja or liainaytaku are identical with the island of JRdtnt, Jtdfnifi, or Jtafitni 
ol the Arab travellers and geographers, which is, in my opinion, the district 
otherwise called Lamrri^ Aomrt, etc., i.e. the north-western part of Sumatra 
(Marco Polo’s Zambp'i). On the other hand, Yrft~nio~tm, if taken as a transcript 
cf YavanOy Jabana^ Sabana, may well designate the same district on the south¬ 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula where IMolemy hiis located his mart of 
Sabana (for which see pp. lOO-IOl ante). It is not imlikely that Captain 
Bozorg’s island of Artnandti (Hamanuni ;•*) is somehow connected with Yen^mo-na 
and Jiainanaka, although I am inclined to refer it to either the Andaman or the 
Anamba groups. It will be seen, in any case, that Yuan-chnang’s Yen^mo^na 
island or district must be sotigbt for on either the south of the Malay Peninsula 
or the northern part of Sumatra, aud that it can in no wise be connected with 
Java. I shall revert more fully to these points later on. 

3 See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 131 mm)., and Ma Tuan-lin. op. cit., pp. 494 
and 325. 
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Of all these forms only the last given, Chau-ica or Chica-toa, 
applies to the island of Java, while the others designate, 
as I shall show, parts 'of the east coasts of Sumatra and 
of the Malay Peninsula, It will be seen that the first two 
are remarkably similar to Ptolemy's renderings labadiu and 
Sabadiu. They may be abbreviations of the term Yava-dvipa 
or Java~dvipa ; but then, as Groenoveldt properly remarks,^ 
such shortened forms must have been generally used at that 
time, for if the Indu colonists had called the island by its 
full name, Fa-Hsien for one, who knew Sanskrit, w^ould 
have transcribed it according to that form. So would 
have Ptolemy, who elsewhere writes Nagadiba, Nagadiboi, 
Sabadeibai, Trikadiba; “ and the Arabs, who have SerencUb^ 
Dlba-jatt etc.^ And yet in this particular instance Sulaimjin, 
Mas^udi, and other Arab writers, following the example 
of Ptolemy and Fa-Hsien, write Zdhej^ and not Zahcdih. 
The natural inference to be derived from a comparison of 
the three forms labadiu, Ya- p^o - Vi (Y(diadi)^ and Zdhej, 
belonging respectively to the second, fifth, and ninth centuries, 
IS, that they are identical or at least of a common orio-in 
and designate one and the same country. It follows, then, 
that if we succeed in locating any one of these three names, 
the identification will hold good for the other two as well. 
The information left us in this respect by Ptolemy (apart from 
his geographical determination) and Fa-Hsien is too vague 
to be of much avail; while that supplied by later Chinese 
writers and the Arab navigators, though confused to a degree, 
is more rich in details and useful. 

We shall try to find out our way through the maze of 
Chinese and Arabic geographical riddles, and evolve some 
order out of that chaos instead of remaining content with 

^ Oj>. cit., p. 132, note. 

’ Lib. vii, ch. 4, §§ 9, 13 ; cii. 2, $ 26 ; ch. 1, § 95. 

Rcinaud, op. cit., t. i, pp. Iv, Ivi, Discours prelimiuaire ; and p. 5 transl. 
dlba^ blva^ div, etc. = Skr. dvxpa^ Pali dlpa. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(lib. 22, cap. vii) uses the term divUi “ Inde nationibus Indicis certatim cum 
donis optiraates raittentibus ante tempus abusque Divis et Screndivis,’* in which 

passage Divxs and Screndivu correspond, respectively, to Sulaimin’s Dxba-iat 
and Seretidtb. 
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taking it for granted—as has been slovenly done by the 
writers who have preceded us—that one and all of the terms 
in question apply solely to the Island of Java, no matter how 
illogical such a course may be, and though by it the 
progress of historical geography be impeded. It is time 
that the absurdity of such a priori methods should be 
exposed, and researches instituted in a rational manner as 
behoves an age like the present one, when empiricism and 
theorism may well be said to have had their day. 

It is beyond doubt, as I shall demonstrate, that in the 

good old mediaeval days the Chinese and Arabs alike used 

to distinguish very clearly between at least two, if not three, 

regions all bearing the name Java, Yava, or Bava, one 

of which was situated in the present Northern Burma, the 

second in the Malay Peninsula, and the third (if any) in 
Sumatra. 


I. The Chinese Evidence, 


In commenting upon the attack made upon Tonkin {Kiau- 

Chau) by the populations of Java (in either the Malay 

Peninsula or Sumatra) and K'un-lwi (Malay Peninsula), in 

A.D. 767, the Annamese annalists quote from the T'ang 

Shu and other contemporary Chinese works the following 
explanations :— 


A—“One kingdom oiB'a-h'aor C'ha-va [inChinese, ^ 
She-p'ol 'vas Java of the mountains [Highland Java'] or 
Chau-lang, commonly called B6t-la^ It bordered on the 
east on Upland Chhi-la [Uppei- or 'Fire’ Kamboja]; on 
e west on Fastern India ^; on the south it belonged to the 
maritime region [Gulf of Martaban]; and on the north it 


SI H 31, T>u-h.,hu Shi.p-O, 

tor \shich see note on next puge. 

^ here no doubt meant for Bengal, although this province 

'islXv.Vve!'' T-ien-chu by Chao Ju-kua. (See Journal 
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was conterminous with [the territory of Haie-lo ^ of] the 
J^am-c/iiCH [Nan Chao, fg] country. It had under its 
rule eighteen lesser kingdoms.’*^ 

The boundaries here described are, it will bo seen, exactly 
those assigned in other accounts to the kingdom of Punu, S v- ^ • 
and, indeed, the name PUi-iO’Shii or ii-lo-chity otiierwise 

spelt T^U'li-chivOy stated to be one by which the 

natives called the country termed PHau in Chinese history.^ 
The eighteen lesser kingdoms are the eighteen tributary 
States of P'iau enumerated in the “ T‘u-shu-chi-ch‘eng 
(in circa a.d. 1700), among which there was one likewise 
called ^ She-p^o or TUi-jy'Oy situated at eight days' 
march from the kingdom of P^o-hwci-ka-lUy ^ W Ad k. 
i.e. Phariiigara? It is, accordingly, evident that in the 
mind of the Chinese historians of the period She-jy^o corre¬ 
sponded at some time or other to PHau (Lower Burma), and 
to a portion of PUaic (in Upper Burma). The name or title 
of the PHau king was apparently, at the time of the embassy 
sent by this potentate to China in a.d. 802, ^ 

a contraction of either Mara-rajay Mura-rajay or 
Mah a - raja (possibly Maijura - raja). This kingdom of 
Highland Java or Dava we have identified with JDavdka 
{Dava country) = Upper Burma.' 


1 



This toponymic, which has hitherto baftled the wits of our 


Sinologists, I have identified with the Chcila of Ney Elias {“ History of 
the Shans,” p, IG), the ancient capital of the Thai jt/eu or Thai Luangy 
superseded in the eleventh or twelfth century by tlie more modern Se-Lan or 
iSe-lidn. It stood, like the latter, on tlie left bank of the i^atn-Miiu (Shwe-li 
River), in lat, 23° 57', long. 97° 53'. 


2 

3 

4 
6 
e 
7 


Des Michels, op. cit., p. IGQ, and Aymonier’s “ History of Tchampa,” p. 9. 
Ma 'Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 230. 

Ma Tuau-tin, op. cit., p. 228. 

Ibid., p. 231, note; and suj)ra, p. 41. 

Ibid., p. 232. 

Vide p. GS ante. Mr. E, II. Parker say.s in his “ Burma ’* (Rangoon, 
1893), p. 11: “The Ja vanese [!! i.e. the people of Shc-p*o'\ (I.e. the emissaries 
of Hindu kingdoms in Java) who visited China said that the Tiao or Tgtl called 
themselves JJidichti (or some sucli word), and that their territory was bounded 
by Cambodgia, East India, Yunnan, and the sea.” Here, eviueutly, what is 
glibly rendered as Javanese and Java is simply that is, the State of that 

name on the Malay Peninsula. The same writer once more tells us, in the China 
JCevkw, vol, xxi, p. 43 : ” . . . the king of the Pyu . . . also 
sent a mission [a.d. 802]. 'Ihe envoys of Java [Shi-p''o] then in China gave 
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B.—“There was another kingdom of I£a’fak\?'\^ called 
C^/id-i'd (Java),-afterwards C*ha~vd lOcok [in Chinese, She*p*o 
or She~ 2 )*o far off in the southern sea.’* ^ This is the 

Sh€~ 2 y*o of Sung history, mentioned since a.p. 902 with 
a king ^ Mu~lo~ch*aJ^ Jdii-chi [Tonkin], say the 
Annamese annalists, attacked this kingdom with 30,000 
troops and subdued it.*' ^ An earlier erabass}’^ is stated in 
Sung history to have been despatched b 3 ^ this country to 


till* Cliinose an account of the Pyu, anil inrlced some passages iu Chinese history 
(listiiictly say that ‘Java is another name for Pyu.’ Doubtless the mistake arose 
through the civilizalious being largely identical, both being Hindoo** C-O- 

No coninionts are needed on the reckless manner of treatment of historical 
geography tollowcd in the above extracts, which is untortuuatcly but too typical 
ot nuiilern Sinology. Fancy Javanese envoys giving, and that too at the 
dawn ot the ninth century a, u., an account of the country and people of 
Uunna ! lar more reasonably one might have expected Cypriotes or Cretans 
supplying the Andalusians, at about the same period, with a report on the 
custouis and iustitutious of, say, Helsingelaud or the Chudes. 

fhe term T'n-lo-ahH (= vide p. 31 ((nU-), I have since idcntiticd— 

as I shall more fully explain in one of the addenda at the end of the presenf- 
volume —with the Distrric nientioned in one of Andrea Corsali’s letters dateil 
A.j>. lolo, and printed in i* itamusio/* vol. i, p. 180. Strange to say, the term 
IS forcibly suggestive ot Tnlfthsrtra^ a name of district occurring in the Sanskrit 
aISS. Ironi Nepal, coriiniented upon by A. Foucher iu his Iconoirraphie 
Bouddhifiue de Plnde” (I’aris, 1900), pp. 58, 178, 191, 210. However, those 
MSS. tcl! us that l^arddhaindita is in the country of TnldhHctra. Now, if 
Varddhamdtta hfi really meant for ISardvan, as Foucher assumes (p. .IS), which 
lies at eonie sixty miles north-west of Calcutta, Tuldksetm would prove to bo 
jy district ot Jiengjil, and have nothing to do with T'it-io~shH or T^u~li-ckwo. 

for either Bhamo 
Burma, e.g. Jaya- 

varddhana^ i.c. lOngur The resemblance between T'n-lo-shu or T^u^U-chwo 
(Ann. J)v-li-chii'uf) and Ttiluk-Hctra is lo(» stiiking to justify the identification of 
the latter with the former, well-known to us from Chinese sources, rather 
than with a hypothetical Tiddhscfra iu ^Vcsterii Bengal, which has never been 
heard of elsewhere in Indian literature. 


a uisirict ot JJengjiI, and have nothing to do with T*H-io~shtt 
But may not J arddhanidna be meant, in the case in point, fo 
{I ovma-pura^ see^ p. 42 above) or some district in Ijower Bur 
varddhana^ i.c. lOngur The resemblance between T'ti-(o‘shii 


* As no native characters arc supplied for this term it is difficult to guess 

what is meant. Should the spelling be , $|I > the reference 

might be to the IJaia tribe, a tattooing branch of the Sakai people still to be 

touud in the Perak district on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. (See 

Newhold’s “ British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca,’* London, 1839, 

'ol. i, p. 421, anil vol. ii, p, 333.) Or is the connection with the state of 

Ua-la-tan or Ka-la-tan referred to hereafter, or with the Kalah 'island* of the 
Arabs Y 

- Aymouier, op. cit., p. 9. 

Ma rnan-liii, op. cit., pp. 494, 499 ; and Groenevelilt, op. cit., p. 143, where 
the last eharactor in the king’s name is misprinted , 

‘ Aymonier, loc. cit. ^ '* 
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China in a.d. 821, under the reign of Mu Tsung.* Another 
mission of a.d. 43d is, in Later Sung history, recorded as 
having been the first oue sent by She-p*Oy whereas in the 
annals of the First Sung it is ascribed to Shc-p*o~P" 0 ’faJ^ 

we have seen (p. 463), visited this State of 
She^p*o in a.d. 424 on his way from Ceylon to China. 

On the island of Sh€- 2 )'o a State named Uo-lo-tan, |IfJ ^ S, 
is mentioned as having sent several missions to China between 
A.D. 430 and 452.^ It is therefore almost certain that the 


Bhe-p^o of A.D. 821-992 was identical with the She-p^o, ‘ island,’ 
of A.D. 430-452, the She~p^o spoken of in a breath with P^o^ia 
(^Shi-jy^o-P^O'ta) in a.d. 435, and the She~p^o visited by Guna- 
varman, a.d. 424. The name of the king who despatched the 


mission to China in a.d. 435 is recorded as m 



Pi iw 


* T^ouvg-Pao, vol. x, p. 2-53, whore the date is given as 820. But Mu Tsuii<»- 
reigned a.d. 821-825. 

Ibid. See also p. 4 G 3 ante. 

3 See ila Tuan-Hn, op. cit., pp. 505-506. Parker thus translates, in the 
China JievieWy vol. xvi, p. 301, a passage from the “P'Ci-wuu Yiin-fu” relative 
to the State in question ; “The State of Bo-lo-tan has its capital at Shv-p-o 

ChoH.** The characters he adds, “ are pronounced as ^ m 

[Shi-p'o'], the modern Japanese pronunciation being Jaba, i.e. Javay ami not 
Ava as stated by Dr. Williams.^’ Next be proceeds with his translation .is 
follows : Jaba State is in the South Sea ; it is Hat and suited for crops ; in the 
year 1129 an officer was sent to confer a marshal’s baton on the Lord of Jiirff.” 
In the China Review^ vol. xiii, p. 384, the same Sinologist translates from the 
identical source: “ The capital of Ilo-lo-tan Shite is on Java island.” Professor 
Schlegel, in T^oung-Pao^ vol. x, n. 249, renders the above passage as : “ Kalatan 
in A.D. 430 ruled over the island of 6 Vm- 7 >‘o.” Hervey de Saint-Denys in his 
translation of Ma Tuan-liu (op. cit,, p. 505) has : “ le royaurae [of Ho-lo‘fau'\ 
est situe dans Pile de Che-po ou. 2'ou-po \Shi~p^o^ It will thus 

be seen, owing to the discrepancies just quoted, that it is impossible to 
make out whether She~p^o was merely the name of the capital city of 
Ho~Uftan State or that of the ‘island’ on which it was situated. The 
latter was more likely the case. TIic term llo-lo-tnn may stand for either 
Haradan, Malatan^ Kaladan, Karata, and the like. It may bo compared with 
the Kalah and Kardanj of Sulaiiiian, the ILvrnnj of Serapiou aii(l Edrisi, and 
perhaps also with Ibn BatOta’s Hardalah (quality of camphor,' possibly so named 
from the district where it was produced ; vide ante^ jip. 437 , 441). It may, on 

the other hand, designate tiie same country as M m & , Kon~lo-ta}t 

{ = KulHt(i?), a State mentioned early in the seventh centun* as lying to the 
south of Ch*ih~Vn (Sukhuthai, Siam, see p, 179 above). Either, or both of 
them, may be now represented by the Krnl district on the west coast of the Gulf 
of Siam (lat. 1 r 24' N. circa) ; by G It rot (Kuriita ?) in the Ghirbi district on 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula (vide snpra^ pp. 95, 97) : ami posslhly, 
though it seems very unlikely, by Kalanian on the ea.st coast of the latter. My 
view inclines in favour of Gurot for Ifo-lo-tan, This term may, however, he 
simply a transcript of the Malay W'ord Kraton, uieaiiiiig a ‘ fort ’ or ‘ citadel.’ 
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jgl Jlp/ Shih-li P‘o-ta T‘o-a-lo-pa-mo = {Bata, 

Yata, Yarta, or Yarddha)-dara (or dhara ?) padma (or vaf'nia, 
varman), where P^o^ta is spelt with the same characters as 
occur in the name of the State of P*o-ta itself. 

The situation of She-p*o was past San-fO’ChH (Palembang) 
in coming from China, for in a.d. 904—5 San^fo-chH is 
described as lying between Chen-Ia (Kamboja) and Sh€- 2 }^oJ^ 

Furthermore, in a.T). 992, She-p^o is stated to have had as 
neighbour a country called ^ P^o-lo-min, where the 

natives had the secret of looking into people’s minds; 
whenever anybody wanted to do them mischief they knew it 
beforehand.”^ In this connection it should be observed that 
under the date a.d. 802 we are told of P^iaxi (Lower Burma) 


‘ Ma Tuan^lin, op. cit., p. 499, and Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 135. In 
Ma Tuan-lin the fifth and sixth characters are transposed, this portion of the 
name thus reading instead of T‘o^a-lo. It is most unlikely that the 

State of P*o-ta is implied in the preceding words Shih~li~P^Q^t(iy which may 
mean simply Srl-bhadra {bhat{af vata, vdta, etc.). As regards the State of 

P'o~ta, I have alrea(^ pointed out {supra^ p. 463) its very probable identity with 
Tavernier’s Bata. This famed traveller says, in fact, m V. Ball’s translation 
(“Travels in India, by J. B. Tavernier,” Loudon, 1889, vol. ii, p. 162): “ Some 
years ago [i.e. prior to 1615 circa] very rich mines of tin were discovered at 
BeUgore, Sangore^ Bordelon, and Bata^'^ of which places the translator gives us 
tho magnificent equivalents of “Delli(?), Salangor, Billiton, and Ilnuka(?).” 
[N.B.—The Bangka mines were only discovered, as iVtarsden informs us, 
ill 1710 by the ourniug of a house !] We shall restore this barbarously 
mangled piece of historical geography by pointing out that the localities named 
are all to be found on the Malay Peninsula, and correspond respectively to Ligor, 
Siugora, P*hattalung, and mayhap Bard'ia (C*hump‘hou, so named from the 
islot Bardta marked on the old maps, which seems to be the one now called 
Koh Mattrd). Bat Am, some twenty-seven miles above C‘hump‘hou, may also 
be meant, or even Ban-Don, below C‘haiya, in about 9® 6' N. lat. ; in any case 
we may feel absolutely certain that Bata cannot be far away from the three 
places before named by Tavernier and identified by us as above. We may even 
take it for granted that it stood, like those, on the east coast of tlie ilalay 
Peninsula. This Bata is, then, iu all likelihood, the B^o~(a State of CViinese 
history, and Sh^-p^o cannot have been very distant from it. I may add for 
completeness’ sake that in connection with the Ceylonese punitive expedition 
of circA 1175-1180 against Pegu, a Ceylonese chronicle appears to mention 
a seaport on that coast, “over which Kurltipurapam was governor” 

{Journal As. Soe. Bengal, vol. xH, pt. 1, p. 198). This toponymic Sapattota, 
if correct, is suggestive of the more fictitious than real Slie-p*o~ta. So is Zlr-bdd 
(i.e. ‘below the wind’), the term applied by Persian and Arab metliicval writers 
to the countries of Further India and the Archipelago (see Abdur-Razzak in 
“ India in the Fifteenth Century,” pt, i, p. 6). But such resemblances in names 
are, of course, merely accidental, and should not be made the basis for serious 
rapprochements. 

^ Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 559. 

^ Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 145 ; and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p, 602. 
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that near its capital there were •< hills of sand and a barren 

waste which also borders on jg Po-ss, and P‘o-lo-men, 

and xs twenty days from the city of Si-shi-li (the Si-slU-li 

ol the Buddhist classics is Central India).”* Here Po-sz 

^d P’o-lo-mhi are almost certainly not meant for Persia and 

Brahmana-rwitfa (India), but for some other similarly named 

countries in Further India. The second very probably 

TOrresponds to Brahma-deia, the country about Tagaung in 
Upper Burma.2 ® ® 

From the foregoing evidence it plainly follows that the 
situation of She-p‘o must have been somewhere between 


* Parker’s “Burma,” p, 7 . 

108=^D®4?S'“rtJ,.‘^n!'’!‘ff TagauDg and dated Gupta Samyat 

which latter B^astmapuia (Tagaung) is situated in Brahma-deja, 

'i'agaung (see Dr. Fiihrer'a 
may. hiwJe ^hat'h '' The Neighbour of Ski‘p‘o 

settled hi f referred to, but some district largely 

Two wAil^ir which there were several on the Malay Peninsula^ 

»■* i'j.-teca cU!7uT'^ 


PrimZir^ r h .^-MJ'orations et Missious,” 1883, p. lOJ mentions C'/i 
havino- Brahmans from Java or C*hvd, C^/iavd^as 
stUl exbt unknown period in Kamboja, where descendants of them 

there can , ^.^avs, makes them hail originally from Benares; but 

R ’K - 6 oo doubt m my mind that they must have come from 

S ve?v <’u the Malay Peninsula, as 

ry designation, C*/ii'ia or C^hava^ clearly implies* 

As regards Bo-tz, it might just as well refer to the Baiiai (or BaaUit, ' ) 

mho m the more southern parts of that coast. lu eiicd 1210 Chao Ju-kua 
“ hero mobS .Tv® ideutically called Fo;z or A.s,«, of which Dr. Hirth remarks; 
to idenSfT“^fiL r *>“' some other country, rrhich I liave not bceu able 

the saTi n«ml » - On p. 429 a„lz wo have seen 

of nS SnmTr?’’ *'*'’ ““""''“g Dr. llrefachneider, to part of the west coast 
fhnf r. umatra, from the fact of the Persians carrying on a large trade with 

later ^ sludl revert'’to thirp^lnt 

ZfH^r+h I^ersians, although I fully admit the possibility of their havint^ 

® ^ they did at many other trading centres iS 

India. I-tsing in the seventh century tells us of their frequent 
naMgatioiis between East Sumatra and Canton (vide supra, p. 428); Kanlshin 

«ctuT.T„T“"o''M *=“*' (*-”• «“<>; aL%rtcniivc Pc^ian 

tcinentm South Hainan (see Takakusu in the Proceediug.s of the “Premier 
Congres des Etudes d’Extrome-Orient,” Hanoi, 1903, pp. 58-59); Muhalhibi 

<|“«ted hy Abu-l-Feda, mentions Persians linng in the city 

then iin*n nnd 80 forth. According to Dr. Bretschneider's theory* 

tuen, all these places should have become known to the Chinese as Fo-sz, wliich 

bIk untenability of the theorv itself and its 

self-condemnation on its own showing. 
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San-fo‘€h*i (Palembang) and PHau (Lower Burma) ; that is, 
either in N^orth Sumatra or on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. The latter alternative seems to be the most 
probable, and in that case Ske-p*o State is very likely one 
and the same with the next. 

—Finally, there existed a kingdom of [^, Wo^Ungt 
which was likewise known by the name of 8h€~p*o (a.d. 627— 
649), but which I-tsing (a.d. 664—665) calls also ^ 
Po-hng,^ It is described as an ‘island,* but doubtless a 
peninsula is implied. Its capital city seems to have been 
Sh€~p*Oy possibly in a.d. 627—649, but probably not till later 
on (a.d. 774 to 873). Prior to that, during the reign of 
a king by the name of JE, Chi^yen^ the capital had stood 
more to the east, at the town of ^ ^ fJ q P'o-lu-chia-sz.^ 

It is very probable that this Sh^^p^o is the same country 
as B, especially arguing from the fact that no intercourse 
whatever is mentioned after a.d. 860-873 with Ho-lingy 
whereas it is recorded from 992 onwards for Sh^-p*o^ The 
embassy stated to have been sent by the last-named kingdom 
in A.D. 821 was probably despatched by Soiling-She~p^o^ 
Similarly, the mission from She~p*o that reached China in or 
about A.D. 802, giving an account of PHaUy must have come 
from the same State of Ho-ling-SfU-p^o, 

Chinese texts or rather, perhaps, the translations given 
of them by our Sinologists—are far from agreeing as to the 
location of Ho'^hng or Po-hngy alias 5/fe-p‘o, in relation to 


P' Annamese Ba-langy and Sa~lang or 

Kha-laug for Uo-ling. 

Kit-yenf Ktet-dzJeHy Ktl-yon^ in the old dialects, which pronunciations 

suggest the 'voids KJyjan^ Kirjany Kerlan^ or Krian ; and AVO'u, Krtayajnay etc. 

A name strikingly similar to Bh(xru-f:ai‘cha or Baryyaza. It may, however 

le i lalny deiived, e.g., from Billuh-gujah (= Pali T'clTt-gnJa)^ meaning ‘Elephant- 

bamboo ; or else it may be connected with either ’Praknsai (vide supra, p. 95) 

if* ^(Haruvits, IJeruas, etc.), said to be the original seat of government in 

1 crak. Bcrkudsa, a very similar term, has in Malay the sense of ‘ stronsr.’ 
‘powerful.’ ot 

Prof^sor Schlegel gives, in T^oung-Pao, vol. ix, p. 275, an almost totally 
iliiterent translation of the last passage as follows ; — “ The kinf' lives in the citv 
of but his ancestor removed to the east from 

loiuktasze (Amoy, Polokasti),*^ In Groeneveldt’s translation (op. eit., p. 139) 
the sentence here italicized is rendered “ . . . . but his ancestor, Ki-yen, 

had lived jnorc to the east^ at the town Pa-ln-ka-si.^^ 
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the neighbouring States. From Groeneveldt’s translations 
from both the ChHu Tang-shu, the Old History of the T‘ang 
Dynasty, bk. 197, and the Ssin T‘ang-shu or New History of 

the T'ang Dynasty (bk. 222, p. 2),' that location may be 
deduced as follows:— 

1. East of P'o-A, ^ or Ma-U^ jjig, which be takes 

to be Sumatra. 

2. West of P^o-teng, ^ or To-p^o-teiig, ® ^ g, 

which he most absurdly identifies with the island of 
Ball (!). 

3. South of CfiSn-la (Kamboja), 

4. North of the sea and of an insular State called ^ ^ 

To ^>Ho~ch^ang, 

^ In a further passage from the same book of the old T‘ang 
history To-’p‘o-teng is, in agreement with the above, placed 
to the east of and to the west of ^ Mi-li-ch^e? 

However, in the amplified new history of the same dynasty 
Soiling is said to lie east of To^p^o-teng^ in open contradiction 
to the preceding statements.* 

The “San-t8*ai T^u-hwei ” (published a.u. 1607) tells us 
that P^o^teng lies eastward (for westward ?) of Lin~i (Campa), 
borders in the west upon ^ (same as ^ ^ 

Mi~li-ch*e ?), and in the south upon Mo~Iing.^ 

From the fact of all Chinese texts being agreed in making 
the country of ^ ^)J, Lo-ck^a (see above, pp. 260, 261), and 
not Ho-hng, coterminous with P^o~li on the east,^ it follows 

* See op. cit., p. 138, and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cu., pp. 522, 526, 534. 

® Ibid., p. 183, * 

^ See Ma Tuan-Jin, op. cit., p. 531, and T^oung-Paoy vol. ix, p. 284. Mi-H~c^hc 
in the Kame contradictory manner, therein located to the west of Tu-p'o-tenn. 

I rofessor Schlegel, while saying, following the Old T*ang history {T'oumj-Pao 
'ol. IX, p. 372), that Ho-ling “ lag east of goes on to state in a note to the 

ne^ page (373), apparently following the New T*ang history, that the texts have: 

Kau^ig borders to the cast upon Poli^ to the tvcst upon Topoting^ to tlie north 
upon Cambodja, and to the south upon the sea.’' This is also the interpretation 
put by Hervey de Saint-Denys upon a corresponding passage of Ma Tuan-lin 
pp* 525-6), and under the chapter devoted to P'o-tcng in tlie srinie 

work (p. 523), xvhere it is stated that P*o-tvng borders on the east upon llo^l'uui 
Hnd on the west upon Mi-li-chL F auj 

^ T*oung-Pao, voL ix, p, 285. 

See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp, 4G0 and 480. 
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that So-Ung could scarcely be looked for in the same C[uarter. 
Whether it be due to divergences of opinion on the part of 
the translators in interpreting the texts, or to clerical slips 
on the part of the Chinese writers who compiled or copied 
them from older sources, it is perfectly evident, from 
the contradictions pointed out, that there is an error, 
whether of misapprehension or misconstruction, somewhere, 
which it is of the greatest importance to correct before 
proceeding with our inquiry. After a careful examination 
of the subject I have come to the conclusion that Ma 
Tuan-lin*3 account as translated by Hervey de Saint-Denys 
is the most logical, inasmuch as it smooths over all contra¬ 
dictions, and the most consistent with topographical and 
historical evidence, as will become apparent in the sequel. 
I accordingly adopt the data as supplied in this version, on 
the basis of which the position of Mo-ling becomes fixed as 
follows:— 

1. Eastward of P^o-teng or To-p*o-th%g^ to the west of 

which lies Mi~li~€h*e.'^ 

2. Westward of to the east of which lies Lo-ch*aJ^ 

3. Southward of Chin-la (Kamboja).^ 

4. Northward of the sea and of an insular kingdom called 

To-}no-ch^ang. This State has: (1) Po-lung^ ^ 
on the west; (2) Mo-feng, ^ , on the east; and 

(3) Pan-chih-pa, ^ sometimes also spelled 

Ch'ien-chth-fu^ ^ ^ on the south.** 

It is further stated in the Ti-li-che of the T^ang-shu, 
ch. 436, quoted by Chavannes,^ that Ho-Ung lies four to 
five days sailing to the east of ^ Fo-shifi (here meaning 
the whole eastern coast of Sumatra from Piisai to Palembang), 
and that it is the largest island (read * peninsula ' or * district') 
in the south. This makes it evident that Mo~ling must have 


1 Pp. 523, 526, 531. 

5 Pp. 460, 489, 525-526. 

^ Pp. 526. 

< P. 534. 

^ “ Les Religieux Eminent^,” etc., p. 42, note. 
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stood on the Malay Peninsula, and not on any of the islands 
fronting the east coast of Sumatra to the south of it as far as 
Palembang j for the only two of them, viz, Bulang and 
Galang, bearing names closely related respectively to Po-limj 
(Ba-lang) and Ho-hny (Kha-iang, Ka-lang) are far from 
being the largest islands in the south, or, for that matter, 
even in the Phio-Linga Archipelago.* 

I-tsing mentions once only the fact of one Buddhist 
devotee having sailed from China, first to Ho-ling^ then to 
^ m Mo-lo-yu (Mallayo or Malayu), and thence to 
Central India. From this Chavannes (loc. cit.) rightly 
argues that Ho-Hng was to be found before Mo-lo-yu on the 
sea-route trom China to India, although, as shown b}'’ the 
itineraries of I-tsing jind Wu-liing,^ it was not necessarily 
touched at when making that journey. There is, however, 
nothing in the above statement whieli tells against our assumed 
position of Mo-ling on the Malay Peninsula ; nav, even oii 
the west coast of it. For, in the first place, the Buddhist 
devotee who undertook that journe}’^ niay, after having 
reached Mo-ling and in vain looked for a ship there to convey 
him across to India, have found it more convenient, in order 
to obtain the desired passage, to sail back some distance 
to Mo-lo-yUy which, as may be seen from all itineraries 
described by I-tsing, was invariably called at and must have 
accordingly stood on the regular sea-route from China to 
India, and vice versd. Secondly, Mo-ling^ although mainly 
situated on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, may well 
have stretched parti}’’ across to its eastern seaboard on the 
Gulf of Siilm, in which case in sailing outw'ard from China 
it would naturally have been met with, as Chavannes puts 
it, before Mo-lo-yu, Thirdly, I-tsing’s allusion may be to 

* Chavannes concludes, of course (loc. cit.), that “ le pays de Ho-ling, so 
trouvant a Test de la partic meridionale de Sunmti a, ne pent of re phu e tjne 
dans rile de Java !! This in spite of tlie fact that Java does not at all lie to the 
cast of any part of Sumatra, but only in a south-easteru direction from it, ami 
very far south from Fo-shih. 

* Op, cit., pp. 119 and 125 (where the outward route described is: Canton, 
Fo-shih^ Mo-lo -yti, Chie-eh*a, Lo-^kwo or Nikobars; and the homeward one: 
Tumralipti, Chi€-ch*a, Fo-shih, Chinn); and j). 144, where the itinerary is: 
China, SJiih-li-Fo-sh‘ihy Mo-lo-yii Islaud, Chie-ch^a, Nagapattana. 
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a quite distinct place, bearing the same or a similar name 
to So~lingf on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. W^e 
have here, in fact, a Tanjong or Cape Puling,'^ also known by 
the name of Gelang^ the names of which closely correspond 
respectively to Polling and Ho-ling. Whichever of the three 
surmises here put forward be the correct one, it will be seen 
that there is not the slightest evidence to show that 
Ho • ling stood elsewhere than on the Malay Peninsula. 
As regards Mo-lo-yu (Mallayo or IMalaya), I cannot see my 
way to agree with Chavannes and his followers in making it 
the same as Palembang, on the strength of I-tsing^s statement 
that Mo~lo~yu had shortly before his time or during his stay 
there become part and parcel of the Shih-H-Fo-shth dominions, 
and of Alboquerque’s assertion that Palembang was called 
Malayo by the Javanese.* I shall demonstrate further on 
that I-tsing*8 Mo^lo~y 'u must be sought for on the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula. It is very strange, and 
therefore worthy of note, that I-tsing seems to know nothing 
about Sh€-p*o^ but only speaks of Ho~Hng or Po-ling, 

The country of Ho~ling is said in the Hsin T*ang-shu 
(or New History of the T'ang Dynasty, compiled during the 
eleventh century, bk. 222) to produce tortoise-shell, gold 
and silver, rhinoceros horns,<'and ivory.*’® “There is a 
cavern from whicli salt water bubbles up spontaneously.**^ 
The same things, it sliould be pointed out, are related of 
She~p*o State in the Sung annals: “The country produces 
gold, silver, rhinoceros horns, ivory, lignum aloes . 


Already noticed above, p. 104, as the South Cape. In the latest map of 
the Malaj; Peninsula published by the Straits Branch of the R.A.S., 1898 the 
term Taiijonj^ Puling disappears, and is replaced by the designation Tanjvng 
Gelaug, no doubt derived from the hill {Enkit Gdarig) which forms the extremity 
of this headlaud. Its position is fixed in 4° N. lat. Likewise disappears the 
term Tanjong Kwantuu, substituted by Taujmtg Tcmbeling, This is mapped 
l^ower down. There is, therefore, every probability that Bukit Gelau<> or 
Of aug Hill 19, after all, Ptolemy’s Maleu Kolon (Malaya Gelang = ^ukit 

Gclang), in preference to Tanjong Kwautan lower down, or TQnion<^ Gulina 
further up the coast. ° ° 

= See Chavannes, op. cit., p. 37, note, and Takakusu, op. cit., pp. xxx. note. 

xl, and xlv, ' 

3 Groeueveldt, op. cit., p. 139. Professor Schlegel, in Touug-Pao, vol. ix 

p. -<4, translates: “tortoise-shell, gold and silver, rhinoceroses and elephants ’’ 
^ Groeueveldt, loc. cit. * 
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sulphur, and sapan-wood. . . . Salt is obtained by boiling 
sea-water.”* These productions again point to some place in 


f^ii ?* ^ obtained by boilin;? sea-wnter at tlie 

foUowm- places mentioned in the same work- (1) it Puio 

lemangil and Pulo Aor, but more probably on the sea-coast of the rilalav 
opposite them (p. 258); (2) at Pahang (p. 256); (3) at Sumatra city 
nd adjacent territory on the north coast of Sumatra (p. 211). Xuinerous caves 

notable bein^ those at Kwala Lampor (Selaugor) ; Ipoh fiu Kinta Porakl - 

Hill’(Kedah) ;'lingkiwi laknd north coasi 

i sS-ne V T Kr ®' Kaaom (near P'hang-ngi), etc.; but rvh^ther one has 
* t bubbling up lu it I am unable to say. 

from obtained on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 

many sulphurous springs existing there in the Malacca 

hianinot ^ang, Kinta, and Upper Perak distncts. Or else it may have been 

the neighbouring north coast of Sumatra, where it has been 

I^ulo May and at a mountain between Achin and Pedir by Beaulieu 

Mo *1^' P* *“ mountain caves along that coa«t by 

Ma-Huan (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 209). ° ^ 

Veins of silver have been discovered iu various portions of the Malay Peninsula 
(see Dennys op. cit., p. 347); and in Lr,rut (Perak district) it'was 

teiTitory (sec Comptes Jiendtts of the 
French Geol. Soc. for April 14th, 1882, p. 165). 

The chief supply of tortoise-shell in the Malay Peuinsula comes from the 
Dindin-s near Perak (see Dennys, op. cit., p. 414). 

oil • 1 ^ considerable quantities, eitlier dissemiuaU-d iu quartz reefs or in 

anuvial deposits, especially about Gunoug Ledang or Mount Opliir, to the east 
of Malacca, where it was worked till 1817 by the Malays; on the upper waters ot 

NN^“"ArT ‘"'.'“‘“O-the Geu.enoheh (Cfiendras aud other ?ninesr 

fl* B 1 ■ Malacca town ; m Upper Perak at Ayer Tawar, Busong, and Belum 
or Balona^ mines, of which last McCarthy says (“ Surveying aud Expiorino 

V of ancient gold-mines, gigantic xcorkingt 

oandumd no man knows how long agoJ*^ On the east coast of the Malay 
emmula we need not mention its frequent occurrence iu Pahang (on Lui Lini^; 
and Jelei rivers) ; in Kelaiitau ((?alas and Pergau rivers) ; and in Legeh or 
Rangeh (upper waters of tlie Tanjung Mas and Tclubin, and Toinoh district). 
«ut it is of paramount importance for ethnological science to call attention tn 
fact that most of the gold-mines now being developed in Pahang- throuf>'h 
European enterprise were originally opened at apparently a very remote a^e 
oy nativ^ of an unknown race, whose workings, of which very evident and 
mnuraerable traces still remain, have rightly been styled “ wonderful’' by the 
Europ^ns who first visited them (see Dennys’ “ Descript. Diet, of Brit. A[a]a 3 'a,” 
pp. 265-266). The chief of these formerly exploited mines are Eaub, Puiriuni 
feeleiuing, Tui, and Kechau, the Selensing being one of the most marvellous! 

It IS situated in a small valley surrounded by low hills, which in some forgotten 
penod must have been the scene of very e.xtensive mining operations. ** Tin* 
smaces of these hills are honeycombed with perpendicular shafts, circular iu 
shape, which in some instances jjouetrate to tlie water-level below the surface 
of the valley, a depth of considerably over 100 feet, [Dennys, op. cit. p. 266 
s^ks of pits over ICO feet deep extending for miles.] Many of these pits'are 
placed 80 close together that a wall of rock not more than two feet thick separates 
them from one another. The antiquity of these workings is cattested bv the 
apparently virgin forest which clothes the hills in which they are situated, liirf»^e 

trees bciug in some instances found with their roots centred in the 

sides of the shafts.No clue has yet boon obtained which might 

serve to indicate the race to which these miners bclouged. The mode of miuinn- 
employed by them differs radically from that in use among the Chiuese, and the 
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the north of Sumatra or on the Malay Peninsula, and exclude 
Java, making it thus probable that Howling is identical with 
the She‘p*o of section B above. 

The true geographical position of So-ling may be further 
determined from gnotnonical data handed down to us in the 
New History of the T'ang Dynasty in the following terms :— 
“ When at the summer - solstice a gnomon is erected of 
eight feet high, the shadow (at noon) falls on the south side, 
and is two feet four inches [Chinese chHh of ten ts*un or 
inches each, i.e. or 2*4 ‘feet*] long,** 

The importance of such a statement can never too much 
be insisted upon, since it enables us to arrive at a correct 


Malays possess no tradition on the subject. .... Whatever the race 
may have been, it is evident that it must have attained to a considerable degree 
of mechanical skill, and presumably to a fairly high state of civilization ; and 
yet, from an examination of tlie excavations, one is led to believe that the race 
which mined them must have been of a somewhat more diminutive stature 
than either the modern [Malay or Siamese. From the appearance of many 
portions of these workings, it would seem probable that the work of mining was 
suspended suddenly and never resumed, possibly on account of war, an epidemic, 
or some other public calamity.” (II. C. Belfield’s Handbook of the Federated 
[Malay States,” London, 1902, pp. 127-128.) As for myself, I can add that 
traces of similar old workings have been noticed, not only in connection with 
gold, but also tin mines in various parts of the Peninsula ; Neolithic implements, 
such as celts, axe-heads, etc,, being found in the ancient timbered drives or 
tunnels. This has been the case, lor instance, in Perak. Since a.d. 1510 
Barbosa speaks of a gold-mine lying abandoned in Pahang (Rnmusio, vol. i, 
fol. 318 t’ejso). What, therefore, was the race that opened these mines? 
Evidcntlj' tlie same that built those wonderful mouuinents in Kaniboja—the race 
of Fu-nan^ now still represented in the Malay I’eninsula by the Sakai and allied 
tribes. However, this race, as in Kamboja, no doubt did only the manual 
labour. But the intelligent mind that planned, directed, and superintended 
must have been, as tlrere, Hindu, Or shall we have to assume that, in the case 
of the most ancient of those mines, where Neolithic implements occur associated 
with the workings, the directive mind was Phoenician? This is by no means 
improbable, as we shall see in the following pages that Phcenician influence 
once undoubtedly extended as far as Sumatra and the ftlalay Peninsula, where, 
especially on the latter, it must have been very considerable, the Biblical 
Ophir hitherto uuidentiflod and vainly sought for lying very probably within its 
compass, or, at any rate, very close upon its northern borders. 

Idgnnm aloes or Gharu-wood {AquUaria Malacceiisis) is plentiful on the 
l^falay Peninsula, where it occurs in dense forests in Johor, Malacca, Negri 
Sembilan, Pahang, etc. (See Journal Straits Branch No. 35, January, 

19U1, p. 74.) It is also exported along with ivory, etc., from Selangor (“ China 
Sea Directory,” vol. i, 4th edition, 1896, p. Iti'O). In Sumatra it appears to 
occur only in its southern portion (near Kebaug, Turabangi River, Lampongs). 

Sapan-wood “grows in abundance on the northern borders of Malacca and 
elsewdierc in the Peninsula” (Dennys, op. cit., p. 338). It is peculiarly 
plentiful in the central and northern portions of the latter. Its occurrence on 
the iiorih coast of Sumatra {Latnbri or Jiamm) is mentioned by Sulaiman, 
[Marco Polo, and most later travellers. 
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estimate of the real location of JSo-ling better than any 
attempt based simply on circumstantial eTidence of not 
unfrequently too vague a character, such as, for instance, 
toponymic resemblances, etc. It is plain that if some 
gnomonic datum of this kind accompanied each foreign place- 
name mentioned by Chinese authors, hardly any difliculty 
would be experienced in deciphering their geographical 
charms. And yet, to our utter surprise, we see no attempt 
made in the pages of Groeneveldt’s monograph to test that 
statement, while nearly two pages are wasted in conjectures 
as to the location of So-ling^ which a simple calculation of 
three lines would have settled. Accustomed as we are to rank 
gnomonic and astronomic observations, however imperfect, 
high above mere verbiage and philological disquisitions in 
an enquiry of this kind, we shall at once proceed to find 
out what result can be drawn from the data contained in the 
passage quoted above. 

Mindful, then, of the fact, too frequently overlooked, that 
the shadow cast by a vertical gnomon does not correspond 
to the altitude of the sun’s centre, but to that of its upper 
limb, so that the observation of it is tantamount to an 
observation of the sun’s upper limb; and calling a the angle 
of incidence at which a ray from the said upper limb grazing 
the top of the gnomon will meet the plane of the dial at 
noon, we have— 

Q 

tang, ct ” d*3333333, whence ct 73^ 18^ 

Apparent altitude of sun’s upper limb . . a = 73° 18' 2"*7 

Parallax for altitude.a = -h 2"*4 

Refraction (approximate!}^ estimated) = —17"'5 

- - 

True meridian altitude of sun’s upper limb = 73° 17' 47"*6 
Less semi-diameter (approximately estimated) =: 15’ 45"*6 


True meridian altitude of sun’s centre .. =73° 2' 2" 

Say, 73° 2'. 

Zenith distance = 90°—73° 2' = 1G° 58'. 
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^ssumin^ now the sun s declination at tliat suinmer 

solstice to have been something like 23® 27' N., we deduce 
the latitude— 

Lat. of no~Un(j~2Z'^ 27'—16® 58'=6® 29' N, 

Had the Ohinese annalists put on record also the year in 
which the above observation was taken, a far more precise 
result could be arrived at. But even with the drawbacks 
we have to labour under, the possible amount of error 
cannot very well exceed a few minutes of a degree; eo that, 
making a fairly ample allowance for this as well as for other 
slight errors arising from imperfections in the method of 
measurement, we may feel assured of being well on the 
truth’s side when we assert that the position of Homing 
must have been between, say, 6° and T North latitude. 
It will thus be seen that Ho-Ung cannot be looked for in 
either Java or Sumatra, both of which lie below the 6th 
parallel of Northern latitude. Borneo, although reaching 
with its northernmost extremity to the next parallel 
above that, is most certainly out of the question. There 
accoidingly remains onl^'’ the Malay Peninsula where 
that State could be located. And yet w'e see Groeneveldt, 
and aftei him lakakusu and others, seriously identifying 
Ho-hng with Java on the mere strength of the statement 
contained in the above-quoted extract from the T‘ang 
Annals, that Ho-ling is also called which last 

term, although meant to convey the sounds Java, Jaha, 
Saha, Sava, etc., we have demonstrated to appl}'- to many 
other places besides the island of Javad I feel very sorry for 
the pet theories of these and other Sinologists obsessed with 
such geographical notions ; but magna est veriias ei praevalebit. 


> The only instances, I believe, in Chinese literature in which the term 
r3 S ) S/u-p‘o, IS employed to denote the island of Java, are two, and occur 
in a passap of Fei Ilsin’s itinerary, the “Hsing.ch‘a Sheng-lan” (see for the 
text of this passage, 1901, p. 376, note 247). The same writer 

•'^riably uses , Chtio-tva, every other time he alludes to that 
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and it is high time for the sake of scientific progress that 
it should do so.^ ° 

We have seen that Ho-Iing is located by the Chinese 
annalists themselves at four or five days* sailing to the east 
of Fo-shik. This appears to be one and the same with the 
State also called Shih~U Fo~shih^ and I-tsing in his works 
Uses both terms indiscriminately,^ although Takakusu is 
inclined to draw a line of distinction between them and take 
Fo-shih as the old name of the capital, while assuming Shih-ii 
Fo-shih to be a later appellation for both the capital and its 
now far more extensive dominions. I think, however, there 
is no reason or foundation whatever for such a subtle 
distinction, and consider that Fo-shih is a mere shortened 
form of Shih~li Fo-shih ; an abbreviation of a character quite 
common in Chinese literature. According to a common 
custom in Oriental countries, the State would be often 
designated by the name of its capital, and vice versdy so 
that in such a case there could be no difference between 
the appellations of either. This point settled, it is gratifying 
to notice that I-tsing, as well as his contemporaries, furnish 
us reliable gnomonical data b^’’ which the geographical position 
and limits of the country in question can be determined 
accurately enough. As this is of great importance for our 

enquiry we shall avail ourselves of such an opportunity 
at once. 

Starting first with I-tsing, he tells us^ that in the country 
of Shih-U Fo-shih, at about the time of both equinoxes, at 
noon, there is no shadow cast on the dial-plate from the 


It is curious, and withal not a little amusing, to notice the serious 
blunders to which incurable Javomauia has led our Sinologists. 
Takakusu, the only one who, as wo have seen, has found courage enouf^h ti) 
publish the result (although incorrect) of the gnomonical observation at 
J® convinced even after obtaining 6° 8' N,; and, rather than give up his 
nobby about Java, attempts to otherwise e.xplain the astounding discrepancy 
between his pet views and actual figures. “ Tiiero is,’' he writes, “ a confusiou 
in the statement if a place in Java (6® 8' S.) be meant. I must leave the point 
unsettled, until I have examined all the parallel passages in the Chinese books ” 
(op. cit., p. xlvii). But it is in his head, and not in the statement of the Chinese 
annalists, that the confusion lies, which has been communicated thence, as we 
have seen, to the process of working out the data set before him. 

* Chavannes, op. cit,, p. 125, note 2, gives us tlie most clear proof of this. 

Takakusu, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 
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gnomon, or on the ground from a man who stands erect 
on those days. This argues that the land in question was 
crossed by the equator, and may have stretched for some 
distance on both sides of it. 

On the other hand, the Nan-Man Chnan, or History of the 
Southern Barbarians, gives us the following interesting 
details.' Shih-li Fo~shih lies 2,000 li (about 400 miles) 
beyond Chun-Vu^ang Bhan^ ® I? m (i.e. very likely 
Nundxiv Island in Durian Strait).^ The countrv stretches 
for 1,000 U (or 200 miles) from east to west, and 4,000 li or 
more (about 800 miles) from north to south. It counts 
fourteen cities, and is divided into two States. Its whole 
western part is called Lang-P*o-lu-sz, Si M M ^ (i-e* 
Jjani-Pdt'us, see pp. 429—430 above). It produces much 
gold, cinnabar, and camphor {Lung-naOy for which vide ante^ 
pp. 439 and 441), A gnomon eight feet high, erected on 
the day of the summer solstice, casts its shadow [at noon] 
2 feet and 5 inches (or 2^^^) towards the south.” 

It will readily be seen that the dimensions here given 
correspond wonderfully closely with those of the island of 
Sumatra (the actual length of which is 960 miles and the 
greatest breadth 220 miles). The two States into which 
the country of Shih'li Fo~shth was divided were evidently; 
(1) Shih‘H Fo-shth proper, comprising the whole eastern 
portion of the island ; and (2) Lam-BdyuSf embracing its 
western half. The gnoraonical data referred to, when worked 
out after the same method we have followed above for the 
determination of the latitude of Ho~ling^ yield 5° 50' N. 
latitude. The position thus determined corresponds to that 
of Pulo Way or Web, the island lying off the north-western 


1 See T^oung-Pao for 1901, pp. 178 for trousktion, and 179, note 101, for the 

Chinese text with which I have collated it, inserting above the orifl-inal terms 
with my own equivalents and identifications. ° 

2 The translator, Professor Schlegcl, interprets this as meaning the Ktivdurang 
or Gimturaug mountains, which is nonsense. Au island is endeutly intended, 
and this is almost certainly the island of Kundur, Iviug opposite the mouth of 
the Karnpar River. Although the distance from this island to Palembang, the 
capital^ is only some 250 miles, it is fully 400 miles, as stated in the te.xt, from 
Pulo Kimdur to tlie north coast of Sumatra, the point to which, as we shall see 
directly, the gnomouical observation recorded in the above passage applies. 
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extremity oF Sutnatra, but may well be taken—after due 
allowance has been made lor the usual imperfections 
inherent in the gnomonical measurement in question — to 
apply to the northernmost limit of Sumatra, i.e. Pedro 
Point (lat. 5“ 39' N.). This gives us withal the northern¬ 
most limit of the land of Shih-li Fo^shih. There seems 
therefore no reason to doubt that the whole of the island 
of Sumatra, and more specifically its eastern portion from 
Achln in the north down to Palerabang and even the 
liampungs in the south, was included by the Chinese under 
that general denomination of Shih-Ii Fo-shih ; and the list of 
the fifteen States dependent on it, under its later designation 
of San-Fo-chH, given about a.d. 1240 by Chao Ju-kua, to 
which we shall have to revert in the sequel,* confirms 
that view. 

Such being the facts it will be evident that the 
location assigned to So-ling in the books of the T*ang 
dynasty, at four or five days’ sailing to the east of Fo-shthy 
perfectly agrees with the above deductions, and more 
especially with the results we have drawn from the gno¬ 
monical data handed down to us by the Chinese historians, 

. which are: 6^ 50' N. lat. for the northern limit of Fo-shih 
or Shih~U Fo-shih^ i.e. the northern end of Sumatra; and 
6 29' N. lat. for no-ling, i.e. the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula at about that latitude. These two points lie about 
250 miles apart, a distance which it would take just about 
four or five days* sailing in the olden times to cover. The 
bearing is also correct, the latitudes of the two places being 
about equal, so that an easterly course would have to be 

steered in order to proceed from the former place to the 
latter. 

Having thus made it certain, from calculations based upon 
data suflSciently reliable, that the position of Ho-Unrj or Fo-ling 
must be fixed on the Malay Peninsula in about 6° 29' N. lat., 
it remains to be seen bow far this result agrees with local 

^ Among the fifteen States here referred to there are tliose of Pa-Ihi-fatg = 

1 alembang and Utfin-Po^ which latter we have already shown to bo Indrapura 
on the south-west coast of Sumatra {vide anie^ p. 465), ’ 
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features, as well as with the location assigned to Howling in 
respect of the conterminous States named in the Chinese 
texts. 

A glance at a map of the Malay Peninsula will show that 
the 6° 29' parallel of latitude skirts the southern limit of the 
Pulo Biltong group of islands, passing afterwards just half¬ 
way between Pulo Langkawl and Pulo Terutao or Trotto, 
and cutting next the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
a little above the mouth of the Perl is or Polit River, and the 
chef-lieu of the district of the same name which, like its 
neighbour Satiin or Satiil adjoining it on the north, was 
abstracted from the dominion of Kedah and placed under 
the direct dependence of the Siamese Government in 1841. 
Continuing across the Malay Peninsula the same parallel 
reaches the eastern coast in the Sai district, a little above 
Kwiila Menara, the mouth of the Tanjung Mas River. This 
was formerly part of Kelantan territory, the main stream 
of which debouches in the Gulf of Siam only some thirty 
miles to the south-east. 

Returning, however, to the west coast of the Peninsula at 
the point where we left it, we do not here find in modern 
maps any toponymic suggestive of or Polling, except 

the very name PerliSy Polity or Pality which may indeed be 
somehow connected with the second form of the Chinese 
term.^ In order to arrive at something approaching to the 


' Of this district and its river tlms wrote Michael Topping at the beginning 
of last century (see Dalrymple’s ‘‘Oriental Repertory,*' London, 1808, vol.i, 
p. 399; and the reproduction of the account in “Essays relating to Iiido-China,** 
1 st series, vol. i, p. 1 et seq.): “ Purlis has a deep narrow river, at the entrance 

of which is a small sandy island.Tho bar of the river is very long, 

with only ton feet of water upon it at spring tides. The town is. situated four 
or five miles from this entrance [this must bo the village of Kalasah, or that of 
Kangar mentioned in the “ China Sea Directory,” vol. t, p. 140, as the canital; 
Pnlit or Perlis proper being situated some six miles further up], in a valley of 
a mile and a half in circumference, encompassed with steep hills. The old king, 
in his latter days, chose this place for his residence, which occasioned many 
vessels and people to resort here. Since his death it has sunk into its former 
obscurity,” etc. 

Perlis, under the form FarUs, is mentioned several times by Mendez Pvuto in 
his Travels since a.d. 1539 and 154t5 (see English transl., London, 1092, 
pp, 22, 24, and 189) ; also by Bocarro in his Decadas (p. 187) in 1612. It 
seemed then a well-frequented resort of trade. 

Further to the north of Perlis and Satul there is, of coiu'se, the little State of 
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€r8t form of the same we have to look a little lower down 
the coast towards the mouth of the Kedah River, where 
we are at once stopped by a familiar place-name, that of 
Gunong Qertang or Geriyang, better known to seafaring 
men, by whom it is reckoned an excellent landmark, as 
the Elephant Hill,* and greatly famed for its magnificent 
stalactite caves, A streamlet flowing from its neighbourhood 
takes, nowadays, its name from the hill ; but the more 
important watercourse a little to the south of it—known as 
Eedah River only since the establishment on its banks of the 
new seat of government for Kedah in a.d. 1720, or somewhat 
earlier was no doubt, like the surrounding territory, 
also named Geriang after the famous hill referred to above.* 
Here, then, we very probably have a real relic of the ancient 
So-ling^ as this term in its old Chinese pronunciation was 
perfectly capable of representing sounds like Ga) 'ang^ Kharang^ 
Gaving^ etc. The caves mentioned by the Chinese annalists 
as existing in Ho~ling may well be the very ones on Geriane: 

TTill 2 Q* *1 ^ 

oimilar caves occur, however, on several of the 
neighbouring islands of the Langkawi group, as well as on 
the rocky islets fronting the mouth of the Trang river further 
up the coast.® Particularly worthy of mention is the famous 
cave known as the Gua Cherita (from Skr, Guha Caritay 


i^*fi***” the name of which somewhat resembles that of Fo-Uug. Very 

1 e 13 known, however, of its past history. A mountain Kalong exists at some 
j iiulcs as the crow flies south of the capital of Perlis, but too much stress cannot 
De laid on such vague toponymic resemblances. 


Topping, loc. cit., says that the principal seaport, called Quedah by 
s rangers, is termed “ QaaUa Batrang by the natives” ; that is to say, Kitala 

K'or something similar. Here we have another toijonvniic 
WQich has long since disappeared from maps, and very likely also from the 
memory of the inhabitants. I am inclined to think, nevertheless, that both the 

river and territory in question must have been better known to ancient folk from 
the Geriang Hill. 

* ^or a good description of the hill and its caves in 1833 see Essays relating 
^ ^^oo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, pp. 212-215. T. Ward, its author, in 
noticing a tradition e.xisting among the natives that tlic hill was at one time 
su^ounded by the sea, remarks that he is inclined to believe, from geological 
indications, that such was the case at no veiy- distant period (p, 214). Coionel 
Low also notices it (o]>. cit., p. 182) ; and, speaking of Gunong Cherai (Jarai, 
orai) or Kedah Peak further to the south, says that large crystals of qiiaid.!, 
gold, and tin ore are to be found there, while hot springs exist in various parts 
of the neighbouring central range of the Peninsula. 

® For these caves on the Trang islets see Low, op. cit., pp. 183-184, 
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i.e. ‘ Legend Cave on the north coast of Langkawi 
Island, so called from an inscription in Arabic character high 
up on the limestone cliff at the entrance. This epigraphic 
document seems to be very old, and shows, at all events, that 
the island was frequented at one time by Arab navigators 
and traders.^ Indeed, from the testimony of our own 
travellers some two centuries ago, it is legitimate to infer that 
the insular group of which it forms the principal part must 
have enjoyed in the past far greater notoriety and a busier 
life than nowadays,^ Its position within a few miles of 


* Marked Qoa Cheriha in the latest map of the Malay Peninsula published by 
the Straits Brauch of the R.A.S. Hence the correct name may be, after all, 
Gtiha Carika {Cm‘ika~guha)y i.e. ‘ Inscription Cave.* 

* It would be very interesting to have the inscription deciphered and traus* 

lated, as it may reveal to us some interesting phase of the as yet scarcely known 
past history of Langkawi and neighbouring islands and coast. Mr. KjTiuersley, 
who visited the sjjot in 1900, and gives an account of his trip in the Joimial 
Straiu Branch for July, 1901 (No. 36), remarks anent the inscription 

(p. 62) : “ Certain Arabic words and names can be made out, but whether it is 
ancient, as the Malays like to believe, or some hundred years old, it is impossible to 
say.” Evidently further investigation is needed here. 

Since writing the above I have noticed the late W. E. Maxwell’s most 
interesting article on “ Pulau Langkawi” and its antiquities and legends in the 
Journal Straits Branch R.A.S., No. 19 (1887), to which I refer the reader. 
Concerning the Gua Cheiita, this accoinplishea scholar says (pp, 32-33) that 
the inscrijdion, carved in the rock at a height of some twelve feet from the 
ground, is Malay, and contains a date, a.h. 1060 = a.d. 1649 ; it seems to record 
the visit of some raja at that period, if the date alluded to is to be taken as the 
date when it was written, and not of some past event commemorated at a later 
period. Maxwell also gives a transcription of the opening sentences of the 
inscription as far as they are decipherable; of the remainder he notices, only 
a word here and there can be made out. 

5 According to Colonel Low (in his notes to his translation of the Kedah 
Annals, in Journal Malay Archipclayo^ vol. iii), Lankapurl was the ancient 
name of this cluster of islands, now called lAihkavart by the natives, hut 
Lanykavl in the maps and modern books. In Siamese records I find their name 
usually spelled Nunykawl; hence it is probable that owing to their being, like 
the Isikobfirs, anciently inhabited by a stark-naketl population they were 

similarly termed They are marked ^ ^ 

Bung-ya-chiao-i (Cant. Laiigakawi), in the Chinese map of 

about A.u. 1400 published by Phillips {Journal China Branch vol. xxi, 

1886, p. 38). This is perhaps the most ancient mention of them e.xtant, at any 
rate under that name. In 1606 Matelief calls them Latichcvy; and shortly 
afterwards (a.d. 1621) Beaulieu gives a rather detailed description of “ I’isle que 
8 C3 habitants nomnicut Lancahux^ et ceux d’Acheui Bulo Lada ou I’Isle au poiv're,” 
and speaks of rather extensive pepper plantations situated at the foot of a large 
mountain there (Guuong Raya?), owing to which an .active intercourse was 
maintained with the island (see Prevost’s “Collection of Voyages,” vol. viii, 
p. 336, and vol. ix, p. 334). Now rice and sugar are the priucipal productions, 
the valleys and plains being inhabited and cultivated. There are numerous 
villages, of which the priucipal one is Kwah, near the south-eastern extremity of 
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Mveral once flourishing seaports on the west coast of the 
M^y Peninsula, and in the track of sailing vessels pro¬ 
ving thither from the southern coast of India and from 
Ceylon vtd the Nikobars, or travelling to and fro alone the 
^tem shore of the Bay of Bengal, between the Gangetic 
Delta, Arakan, Pegu, and the Straits, coupled with the fact 
o Its possessing good anchorages, cannot but have helped in 
making it if not a large emporium, at least a well-known 
p ace of call for ships and an entrepot for transoceanic trade, 
iiren at present some considerable amount of commerce is 
earned on with Penang and the adjacent coasts by junks. 


amuid to’p Jo 'thf “ actuaUy, strange to say. 

iS tU?k Tun’rie B^Se? is 1.illy aJd 

the iMa, or Tlards^ ThT •’' were coUectively known as 

Diet. offiritish^lSfLa^n iiBw*!. expressed by Dennys (“Descriptive 
their niimW P’ *'*®I ’'®‘'e “ «» ealled more probablv from 

eSt S * fr'^h-water lake about 500 yards long. tKoI 

Twha 7- (“5 GamaU). the°north-e™t exS 

Khatebra noted chLnitrfromVL? l““ 1™''“/?“ ‘''® •>“<*)• Tun Jana 

Annals,” n 83) A ?ar I^ngkawi (see Leyden’s "Malay 

MaiweU, o^p cit' nn .D sT “ 6^™" by 

(Laikapura*^ i e CeSionJ'tLj'fa ‘be old La„gkSpm! 

took place * AfW ti!° Hi between Rama and Ra^na 

WOK place. After this war the island was Uttle frequented, and in later 

indhTr ^ <>aruda. [See above, pp. 80-81, where, from other 

dications, I was before this led to locate the abode of Garuda^the Ktlfa. 

DWs th^ Peninsula. The' Yajm Purina 

Mount Meru; see HalPs ed. of Wilson’s V.P., vol ii. p. us. m Chi" 

on f JMI .(%, or Chinese RuHi, is said to reside 

Peninsula or 1 in the south-western sea, i.e. Malay 

Review, vol Tii^^Jf^fso ’ Iff P- 361, and China 

vol. iv no' 305' a}^ preteutR to have met it there (op. cit., 

chronicle^of ledaf ^ ^ legendarj- 

is ^ribed^ fi- ^ f ^ foundation of Kedah 

Un^Swi) founl n i^Pr *"^*^“^* Langkapuri (i.e. Pulo 

famoiL cavo of r • *“f^“?;Place sate Irom Garuda’s hostiUty, in the ver>- 

Chenta, where he was tended by his future wife tS 

Sulaimau roperor of China, until through the providential inteix’eutiou of 

th^osiL lay thefoun<kt?on of the Kedah stT on 

from Langkapuri to Lanakawl This i ® island was afterwards changed 

than that idvi bv r£!i t ^ « far more accurate vei-sion of the storv 

of MaCu"“r„dou! rssl!* vJl.Tr33^^^ 
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while larger vessels and men-of-war occasionally visit the 
island. 

In conclusion, there is ample evidence to show that the 
insular group of the Langkawls, as well as the mainland 
abreast of it, were in the old days of exclusive sail navi¬ 
gation the centres of active trade and intercourse with 
transoceanic countries. We have, of course, no exact data 
as regards the extension of Ho-ling except the vaguely 
defined boundaries with adjoining States mentioned by the 
Chinese annalists, and we do not therefore know how far 
south and north it stretched on the Malay Peninsula; but 
I think that the position I have indicated in about 6° 29' 
N. lat. verjr closely corresponds to that of the central part of 
the kingdom, or, at any rate, of the district where its capital 
or principal seaport was situated. Tanjung Sdwah^ the 
south-western promontory of Langkawl Island, and Pulo 
Tubay the island lying close eastward of Pulo Dayang 
Bunting, bear names strikingly similar to 8hi^p*o or Tu^p*o ; 
but it is more probable that this term was a generic desig¬ 
nation of the Malay Peninsula at the time being, of which 
Soiling was merely a part. In fact, although Mo-ling is also 
called She-p^Oy i.e. Java, in the Chinese accounts of it, and its 
later capital is said to have been at the city of Shi-p*o or 
Tu-p^o (Java or Tuba), we have seen that the kingdom of 
So-lo-tan is likewise stated to have been situated on the 
island of She-p^o or Tu-p^o. Thus Ho-Ung was most probably 
simply the name for a part of Shi-p^o rather than a synonym 
for the whole of that region. 

Off the north coast of L/angkawT Island, and nearly abreast 
of the spot occupied by the Gua Cherlta cave, there is an islet 
bearing the name of Pulo Xilim. Other toponymies similar 
to Ho-hng occur further up and down the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula.^ shall presently see, however, that 

, north ; Khelong or Khelung Bay, in the south-eastern 

Junkceyloa Island; the islet of Khalem (Koh Khalem), at the entrance 
to that bay ; and. a good deal farther to the north,'Klitm or miang Khlutig, 

above Takopa. towards Ranong. On the south: (1) Sungei 

tug^ a small eastern affluent of the Porak River, close to its mouth in 
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none of the places they belong to is so suitably situated as 
the Gerlang Hill and surrounding territory, in respect of the 
States named by the Chinese annalists as conterminous with 
Bo-ling, The positions of the States in question in relation 
to that of Bo-ling as given in the rectified account adopted 
by us above, and their probable modern equivalents with 
which we propose to identify them, are as follows 

1. On the west P^o-ting or To-p^o-teng^ to the west of 
which lies Mt-li-ch*e. To-p'o-thig^ U ^ S* very likely 
the place marked Tapting in lat. 7° 35' N. and long. 99° 30' E., 
or just above Trang, in McCarthy's map ^ ; and may thus 
correspond to an old State having its centre in the Trang 
district and formerly bearing that name. Again, To-p'o-teng 
may, though less probably, stand for Takua-thung in the 
elided form T*<i-\Jc^-wa-thung. So may P^o-ting designate 
Pulo Butong, the insular group lying off to the west of 
Langkawi; but it is more likely that it is a mere abbreviation 


South-West Perak. (2) KUmg or Kalang^ now the residence of Selangor, 
on the Sungei Klang at about twelve miles from its mouth, which is 
called Kwala Slang, This river is marked in tbe Chinese map of about 
A.D. 1399, published by Phillips, as ^ ChxAing (Ki-Ung) Chiang, 

a spelling which excludes its identification with Soiling. On this stream was 
ffltuated me former State of Kalnng, the foundation of which is claimed bv the 
nenim (Banawa or Vanava) tribes. Kalang, according to Newbold, means 
and the country about Selangor wfis called Negri Kalang, i.e. ‘ Land of 
\ .foundation of Malacca (circa 1360-1400) Kalang became one 

.fx? governed by the chief of Perak (see Newbold’s 

British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca,” London, 1839, vol. ii, 
30, 376). (3) Pulo Slang or Kalang (sometimes marked as Kalam,* 

Baiiain, ete., in the old maps), an island at the mouth of the Klang 
^ Tanjung Sling^ a point six miles west of the town of Malacca. 

a district on Singapore Island just above Gelang and 
of Kochor, from which it is separated by a small stream, the Sungei Kalang. 
Inere is also a hill, Bukit Kallang, on the central pari of the island. Of 
mponymics similar to Po~ling we have very few. One is Sungei Baling^ a stream 
nsingjn Central Kedah and flowing into the Muda River. Another is Fualhtg. 
a <^nsiderable village in North Malacca, about twenty miles inland from 
Mala^ mwn. Lastly, may be mentioned the KrXan or Scrian River and 
Bistnct, just below Province Wellesley. 

’ Annexed to his book "Surveying and Exploring in Siam,” London, 1900. 
ne biamese name of the place in question seems to be Thap-thicn^ which, if 
coTOct, would make very little difference in our ideutificatiun. 1 have since 
noticed that Warington Smyth mentions it under the form Taptieng as a great 
peppr dirtrict, to which the plantations give a delightful aspect (“ Five Years 
in biam, London, 1898, vol. ii, pp. 8, 10). This spelling Taptieng. if correct, 

18 even more suggestive of To-p*o-tcng. t o j, 
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of To~p*o-thtg, In any case, it will be seen that the State 
80 named has.every chance of being the territory stretching 
from Trang towards Takha-thung and even further. Though 
it may be easy to find place-names somewhat resembling 
P*o-t^ng further down the west coast of the Peninsula, I do 
not think one exists which could be connected with To-p^o~ting^^ 
hence I believe that my identification is correct.^ 

As regards there seems to be no doubt that it 

is Mergui further to the north,^ as the manner in which 
that name is spelled in Chinese, ^ ^ ]^, makes it capable 
of being read also Mi-li-chii or Mi-lUku^ Mi4i-ki, etc., which 
forms closely resemble those {Mergi, Mirgi^ etc.) recorded 
in the early pages of this paper for Mergui {vide supra^ 
pp. 84-85). The variant gg gj, Mi-li (Me-li, Mat-lei), we 
have noticed as occurring in the “San-ts*ai T*u-hwei” for 
a State situated to the west of P^o-teng, evidently refers to 
the same place elsewhere termed Mi-li~ch*e, 


* Groeaeveldt, we have seen, has not hesitated to identify To-p*o^ting with 
the island of Ball, east of Java (see “Essays relating to Indo-China," 

2 nd series, vol. i, p. 183). Professor Schlegel (in T^omig-Pao, vol, ix, 1898, 
pp. 284-286), although asserting he is wrong, is at a loss to find a suitable 
equivalent for To~p^o~thig, and inclines to locate it at Tringanu. He makes bold 

t® suggest some Malay equivalent like Batang, hut cannot manage to dispose of 
the first syllable To of the name. 

^ In Groeneveldt’a opinion (op. cit., p. 237) would correspond to 

the Moluccas (!), which are situated neither to the east or west of his * Bali.* 
Professor Schlegel (op. cit., p. 287) reads and supposes the term is 

^’^^script of the Sanskrit MUccha [Pali Milakkhd\ usually applied to un¬ 
civilized tribes. He therefore takes it to refer to the wild Negritos of the Malay 
Peninsula. But this is altogether too vague. He might have, with better cause, 
^nnccted the term with Marica, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Malay JLdda, 
i.e. pepper, which becomes B'hrik (for BaHca, BHca) in Siamese, and may have 
been the name ^ven by Indu na^^gatol‘8 to the insular group of the Lad^ or 
Langkawi Islands. This is, however, a mere conjecture, unsupported moreover 
by topographical evidence; nay, in distinct contradiction with it, as it is related 
in the Chinese accounts. I have thought of Myitta or Mritta on the Tenasserim 
River in the Tavoy district, which was once a flourishing town ; but I believe 

that Mergui or Marit, the ancient Jdrttikd (see above, p, 82), is really the place 
intended. 

There also existed on or about the site of the present Patani a city or fort 
known as Kota Meligci or Meligei (Maligai ? Newbold, vol. ii, p. 68, writes 
Malikei)^ after which the country round about seems to have been named, before 
the touudation there of Patani in about a.d, 1500 (see Leyden's “ Malay Annals,” 
and 319). Possibly this was somehow connected with the present Legeh, 
wnich formed until a tew decades ago part of Patani tcrritorj*. From its situation 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula 1 do not think tnat this Meligei is in 
any way connected with 
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2. On the east P*o~lif to the east of which lies Lo-ch*a. 
P*o~h^ IS ^0 {P^a~lai^ Bdlei, Palai^ or Ydri)^ is stated in 
New T^ang History to he known also as ^ Ma-H 
{Ma-lai, Baraif Bdlai, etc.), to abound in ponies, and to 
produce also .carbuncles, some being as large as a hen's 
egg.^ The people of the country, according to the Sui 
Annals (a.d. 581 — 617), were skilled at throwing metal 
quoits or cakras^ by which they never failed to hit their 
adversaries.^ The history of the Liang d 3 '’nasty mentions 
that in a.d. 518—523 the king's family name was Kaundinya, 
who stated that the wife of Suddhodana was a woman 
from his country.® The land produced a soft stone called 


Groeueyeldt, op, cit., p. 206 ; and T^oung^Pao, vol. i.\, 1898, pp. 290- 
291, also vol. ii (second series), 1901, pp. 334-335. Groeneveldt tran.slattis 
MC-pe^ls,’ but Professor Schlegel, more rightly, ‘carbuncles,’ for the description 
pven of them is : “ They are round aud white, and shine to a distance of several 
feet; when one holds such a pearl at midday over some tinder, the fire immediately 
Bpnn^ from it.” This argues them to he crystals, very likely of quartz, shaped 
somehow like a lens, and capable as such of concentrating the sun’s rays. The 
same articles are said to be produced at Lo~ch^a^ and it is recorded that between 

such crystals, as laige as a hen’s egg, was sent as tribute 
to China by Lin~i (Campa), which was stated to have been obtained from the 

-Lo - We have in a preceding page called attention to the 

# ^ crystals of quartz have been noticed oy Colonel Low to the south 

ot Gunong Cherai or Eedah. Peak. Very likely they occur also in the main 
range and on the extern watershed of the 5lalay Peninsula, where it is probable 
taw Xo-cA‘a was situated. New bold speaks of them as occurring in the allunal 
^rth thrown out from tin-mines in Sungei Ujong and other districts of the 
Penimula (“British Settlements in the Straits of hlalacca,” London, 1839, 
vol, p. 99, etc.). Also, in considerable quantities and with gold-dust, at the 

Ophir (Malacca) ; in Tringanu, Pahang, GommcM, etc. (vol. i, 
p. 403). The presence of such crj'stals verj' likely originated the legend ot 
diamonds being found in Kedah, Jala, Malacca {Taniapura or Tanjung-pura), 
and neighbouring places on the Malay Peninsula (see Dennys, op. cit., p. 178 ; 

^^2 mk j* ed. of 1727, p. 335 ; Garcia de Orta, etc.). 

description given shows these weapons to be cakr-m : “ It is the size of 
metal) rtiirror, in the middle is a hole, and the edge is like a saw ” 
(Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 205). Tavernier speaks of these discs being still used 
in tus tune at Sidhpur in India (see V. Bairs Tavernier’s “Travels in India,” 
London, 1889, vol. i, p. 82). 

{ tk'^*'***”^*”^*’ Pali Aronrf«nna, is the well-knoivn name, amongst others, 
of the maternal uncle of Suddhodana, the father of Gotama Buddha. Suddho- 
tona 8 wife was Maya^ Buddha’s mother, and her birthplace was the city of 
Aoit, Or KoUyat disc knonm as Vyayhrapura (‘Tiger City*) and later on as 
■Dwadaha from the Prince of that name, on tlie Roliini. Several kings in Indo- 
Gniua are recorded who bore the name of Kondanna, one being a Brahman, 
w^, according to Chinese records (see Ma Tuan-liu, op. cit., p. 439), came from 
n la in about a . d . 400-420 vifi P*an-p^an to Pu^nan (Kamboja), aud became 
e sovereign of that country, his descendants continuing to bear the family 
me of Kondaniiaf the founder of their dynasty. As far down as a . d . 970 
0 name Kaundinya occurs in the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kamboja for 
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Kambala, out of wbicli figures were carved that became 
very hard after long exposure.* The Sui history adds that 
m A.D. 516 the king’s family name was Ch'a-li Taka, and 
his personal name IIu-lan-na-p‘o *; and says of the people 
that for their sacrifices they choose a time when there is 


iufermf ‘he passn-e cited above, it may be 

name t niHno h*'' «igne<t a personage of the same 

'v L” r ^ ancient home of the Sakya princes in tie Nepal terai 

situated. This would av^ue that the royal family of T^o li 

Zv n^t^hf circuristau^S thTflt mTy » 

(iiiui-o ni) lOs'^Tiiri "* “ beanng the name, as recorde<\ by Ptolemy, of Jaii 
diXet ^vlMch ; . I’ "Sht across the Malay Peninsula in the Kelantan 

In t'o rtor'"d“?h^r;,at of‘“„“;^l:’! 

* Professor Sclileeel (in T^oinuj.Pao,, 1001. p. 183) identifies this atono wHtK 

ifalays. This, he says, though very soft 

do Lt lio^ruZi 11""% i""" sometimes the anchors 

I* n. fi • ^ upon It. He is unable, however, to cite any examples of carvin<^ 

Ins matcnal as e.xtaut on the east'coast of Sumatra, where he places r*o~U 
mmdf'lpT * 4 ^ ®«“*^'‘ary, point out endless instances of images impress^ on tablets 

Some nf* tio » *^1 ’ Pahang, and other districts on the Malay Peninsula, 

rpi ,, iGse h;nc been described in Jfan for December, 1902 nn 177—178 

iir nic> soon become harder and assume a paler colour.’" I have a few of them 

although I must confess the material is rather brittle, I am inclined 

liho\^ account ‘carved figures’ alluded to in the 

very stoiiH in* V^’ *:*“*'?,^***^^"0 above, come across two references to the 

l'mdo,^^^1830 1 “ bUtistical Account of the Straits of Malacca,” 

in i stratum nn 1 tl*’ and 142. The author says it is steatite, and occurs 

at ‘llSrhir^^ tliu till ore 111 Sungei Ujong and above the gold-bearing rock 
at Kiikit Chmieudra.s m Gominchi (Johol State). He adds that the first\aver 

S,.m«lo r the ilalay I’eniusula than of the east cS o? 

^ uniatra, as Professor Schlegel would have us believe. 

' ?|J f !l ?[5 fill and il 515 ^ or ^ 5§ 515 ^. The first 
name seeni.s to mean X^atruja, Saka, Saki/a, YMha, or Ya^a, The second 
bounds something hke Mm-annava, P/inrannava, Jfnfu-nava, or Urn-lava 
Om<aa. A Sanskrit inscription on a stele at AVat iMaheyong (Mahiyangana), 
near Jngor, dating probably from tne seventh or eighth centuries, mentions 

LSnfwhil'b (■)' reading being 

a certain *• HI question, and also contains the name oi 

recorded ahn^ Person whose name is 

I ^orm of Sa^a or Yar^a. The reason why 

rf/itvfF or IS because the same inscription speaks of Clna- 

that thV ennnr-x ? ? perhaps banners made of China silk, thus showing 

moLmrnr t ' 1 1"*' intercourse with China, It is a pity that this epigraphic 

.k.rinhrrnM'' ‘''uu pre^orvcd as to prove feir the most part un- 

ci| htrable. Ihe tact ot its having been found in the Lio-or district is no 

atTlTrtr‘’'*tr‘^* '* ^ripnally stood there: it may very well have been brought 

01 sf'm! v"* /!**" jvesteni watershed where Po-ti was, or erected on the occasion 
o) some M,-it to Ligor ot a king from P*o-li. 
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r + ^ platter with w ine and eatables and 

let It float away on the stream; in the eleventh month tnev 

always ofibr a great sacrifice.* The sea produces coral. 

(l*ead of the Gulf 

o- ^ulo Tanta-lam, between Ligor and 

Dynasty describes 

the people as having swarthy bodies and red frizzled hair 
nads hke hawks, and teeth like wild beasts ; they perforate 
ears and put rings (pendants) into them, and wrap 
a piece of cotton round their loins. Their markets are held 
night and with veiled faces.= The king, when going out. 


a wSe sgoVrom rd?f "““‘i**? offerings ia stream., iotroduce.1 

of ia-wS, i“i^a , anJ koown m Siam under the name 

twelfth fuU mSmtt w>Sk P*®**®^ It takes place at the eleventh and 

The custom is widespread alf ove^tlie^M ana November respectively. 

prEctiscd wnfli Malaj I eaiusiila and Archipela^^o it bein r 

ia thTMTlfe IakT‘r“ 'V"* r “ 0 ™' 0 . ‘ It^ato ev stf 

Irtseri" “ " n ?f 3 ,‘'ll »» lado-China ” 

Archipelago occnmd probable, howcryr, that its adoption in the 

mainly conhned to the Molav P*'°™**'i* ^ luodern date, aod that earlier it was 
in the puxeinialav s^iil ’■ fT““‘^ "■,''''1‘'>ia very dav, even 
Ang. t3th, 1895 art •• lS?lav rn ^ Solangor, etc. (see Sl,aUs Tim». 

® Groeneveldt rt”' Customs in Selangor 

In these, as well in 1901, pp. 332 et seq. 

emendations to Groene^'eldf’s passages, I have, as a rule, adopted the 

like to call atteuHnn iv ^ s trauslation proposed by Professor Schlegel. I should 
PeninsX and stautrlTart that Valentiju in his map'of the JIaUv 

TatUan* in PorSSS nn Jh! Ai? the name of TaiKan Vclho (i.e. ‘ Old 

.Bo^o (Taujong Bui us) ^ Strait, immediately to the east of 

as embodied in Ma Tuan- 
crepus, des on^l^ d'oisennv “«turels ont le corps noir, des cheveux rouges et 

d’^toffe de coton^ iKIL^! ^ sonjiettes et ceignent leuis reins d’uinle 
convert.** Practically the marches la nuit, et s’y rendent le nsage 

the State Ivin^ eitt ef t* 7? description is -iven of the natives of Lo-ch^a, 

8ont trfes laids “ iJs Lt laCnn^*' ^i‘ ^®i^ " habitants 

et des ongles d’o^Luv de Srn“ n ®heveux rouges, des dents de carnassiers, 
8ur les cites du nt i (r ^ le commerce 


In the rpifm Vfollows in the China ItevittVy vol. xi\, p 289* 
and Ya“g.t. of the Sui, 605-16, the Pali of Sumatra [read A « 

onlour hair re,l .JL rou^t os tnbutc specimcus of their wild men,— black in 

SubseQuenflv fh!; Perforated; for clothing they used a strip of doth 

I^ali fmm by an olKcer sent by Yang-fi to 

and OMupied Jr? ♦ ascertained that they were called Losha [Zo.cV«1 

occupied an extensive region east of Pali [P‘o:/i]. They were of dreadful 
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sits in a chariot drawn by au elephant, etc. Most of these 
particulars are repeated from the preceding histories of the 
Liang and Sui dynasties with but trifling additions, hence 
it seems that all Chinese intercourse with P*o~li practically 
ceased after 616 a.d., the date of the latest embassy 
mentioned in those records. I-tsing has merely a passing 
reference to it somewhat later on (a.d. 671-695). 

It will readily be seen, from P*o-li*s topographical 
location to the east (or, more correctly, south-east) of Soiling^ 
that it must have been on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula from, say, the 6th or 5th degree of North latitude 
downwards. Such being the case, it must be identified 
either with Perak or the district on the banks of the Prai 
River (abreast of Pinang Island), or, again, the territory 
round about the Palai stream and Gunong Pulai, at the 
very south-eastern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, and 
at the western entrance to the Old Singapore Strait. There 
are, of course, many other places on the west coast of the 
Peninsula and elsewhere bearing similar names, but they 


appearance, black, red-headed, with claws for fingers and toes. They engaged 
in commerce, trading with Lin-yih, all transactions taking place by night, or, 
if trading by day, it was with veiled faces.” The translator then proceeds to 
suggest that these savages—hardly savages or wild men, by the way, for they 
en^^af^ed in trade with other peoples—might have been the progenitors of the 
present Kubus. There can be no doubt, however, that tribes of Negrito stock 
on the southern part of the IMalay Peninsula are implied, and with them is 
wrongly included the far more civilized Mon-Khmer population settled along the 
sea-coast and on the adjacent islands, which was really the element that carried 
on the trade and maintained intercourse with neighbouring countries, employing, 
as a matter of course, slaves from' those savage tribes to do menial work, man the 
boats and sea-vessels, etc. It is most probably only in such a capacity, i.e. of 
ship-crews, that batches of Sakai and Samangs ever got to the coast of Carapa. 
As no native race is to be found on the east coast of Sumatra or the islands 
immediately adjoining it possessing the somatic characteristics depicted above— 
though evidently with exaggerated touches—for the populations of P*o-U and 
Zo-cA‘rt, wo are compelled to locate these twm countries on the southern part of 
the Malay Peninsula, where we meet such characteristics in the Saman^, the 
Piuig"angs, the Tumiors, etc. As regards the practice of holding markets at 
night in it is interesting to observe tbat the same custom was followed 

<lown to the sixteenth century at Malacca, of which the “ Hai-yii” (1537) says : 
“ Women hold a market at night, but must finish at the second drum; when 
they stay over this term and are caught by the patrolling orang A-ayo, they are 
killed, and the king does not look further into the affair” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
p. 247). This shows that F‘o-/i must have occupied the very same stretch of 
country or a coutermiuous one, as we have already inferred for other reasons. 
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are mostly insigaiecant and of very doubtful antiquity.' 
he one other place, now no longer existing, that might 
ay some claim to identiBcation with P'o-fi is Wormcdri or 
oraran which is mentioned as early as a.d. 1360 in the 
alatme Law Code of Ayuthia as one of the tributary States 
to Siam in the south (Malay Peninsula»). Whether the 
distnct so named has any connection with the TFans tribe 

southernmost 

Lt • <■ Peninsula, proceeded to encroach upon 

Sakai temtory further to the north, I am unable to say; 

o ‘ appears ‘o be 

relatively modern epithet.’ It is, of course, possible that 
© rm may represent some such word as Bd/ei, lU 
meaning a hall of state, a court, a term often applied to 

j have 

particular place it 

its Si* « f altogether improbable that, in 

^untry which Edrisi recorded in a.d. 1154 under the name 
Of Island of Jfaldt/ J 


vmy in South Malacca, about half a mile from the 
^ . aui^ei Pafa,, . nrulet further up the coast, below the Bcmam Hirer, etc. 

BSrabU 0 ? Merli ^ '*= P»»il>'e ccnncctiou with 

may have come ITto T’ t" 

list of Malay poetical ter^ •* aworitiug to a Siamese 

word for the*^ (aiui^™ P- ®'- “ ‘•■e Malay 

this plant U howevJr ^ tor 

names at my LTaTi f'C’ “’P P>“‘- 

may H.n been U 

the Bidwaudas from tl fit lt’’h k® 

^ distnct. See also the said Journal, No. 22, pp. 299, 302, 312-316 
t«nu,'830, t. i, pp. 86, 92. This 

‘^>’»ali, Supa,-na initt Wo^T;•'’® '®"'P“t6d with 

' ^alai-kohm, etc., above (pp. 80, 81, 104). However, 
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In any case, from the fact of P^o^-li being described as 
quite an extensive country,* containing 136 villages or 
settlements, we think we are justified in assigning to it the 
whole stretch of coast from the Prai River on the north to 
the Pulai stream on the south, thus including within its 
compass all places referred to above as likely to have given 
their name to the whole country in question. 

It should be added that the Sui annals mention another 
State with an almost identical name, though somewhat 
differently spelled, viz. % fJj, Po^li {Pok-laU This 

country, however, seems to have no connection with P^o~liy 
and probably must be sought for on the east coast of 
Sumatra, if not elsewhere in the Archipelago, 

East from P'o-li lay, as we have seen, the land of Lo-ch^a, 
with customs and population similar to those of P^o-li, By 
this we have already suggested that the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, from Johor, or even the Rochor River on 
Singapore Island, up to Pahang and even further to the 
north, is meant.^ If Lo^ch*a stands for Rdkfias or Rdksaaa^ 
it is no doubt intended for the JakwiSy , of the more 

southern parts of the Peninsula, and perhaps also for the 
wilder tribes of Negrito-Sakai stock populating its eastern 
coast. The term may, however, be merely a toponymie 
travestied, in Chinese spelling, so as to assume that meaning 
which it may not at all have had in its original local form. 
"We have already pointed out Rochor as a possible equivalent. 
But there is a more approximate one yet, namely, Latcha, 
a small stream debouching a little above the river of Ghana 
(Chunah), in the district of this name, in about 7° 4' N. lat. 


Fifty days tra\ elUng from cast to west and twenty days’ from south to noitb 
according to the Uiaiig Anuals j four months and forty-6ve days respectively 
according to Sui liistory ; several_ thousand It in extent according to the New 
T'ang History. 


See Ma Tuan-liu, op, cit., p. 515. This country is described as situated in 
the bay formed by the sea to the south of the land of IS m, Chu-n 

Ki'i-lcty Kh-H), The natives are black-skinned, have very white teeth 

and red eyes, disposed horizontally. Men and women alike go stark-naked. 

^ See above, pp. 2G0, 261. 
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Another not very dbsimUar name is that of LegeU or Lageh 

ifnf • 

3. On the north, Chen-la (Kamboja). This bearing is 

\nl Chinese bearings go ; more correct 

1^- T P‘o-^^>^ 9 , which, though 

ying 0 the west of Ho-ling, is located to the south of Lin-i, 

it ^ arc. 

Southera 

cAa<ror^^/XrVT>-i- 1 " / second one meaning- in realitv 

o«rof thf“^i>) 

XakiMa, Za-^’a must ^av7accordincirS°‘lh^ convey the signiBeance of 
soundinw somethimr like Lach^a a toponj-mic 

ori?iDftl ■frtrm * Jj^fi dty LtdsKfikj Lujqt^ Ldjuh^ 0tc in its. 

or r^ .*° ; ‘‘ O'"*” ">e ‘>‘“t this kin-dim of L-at 

W f “fV'”™ unidentffied proWnce of 

homew^^ilf^ n hil’ '^sited by Marco l^^lo on his 

abont this point on the east coist nt assuredly situated 

of Kamboji ot Siam m ^s Wthtj?* ““i “ot on the coast 

in Chanab^, it is Mdortt^lv “ "ot actnally La,dm 

explosive and abnintlv mf ^nfF ^ ^ which name, on account of the 

uninitiated to sountl^li^p syllable, may seem to the 

or Ligor^ beine probabh^^.Li'^pT’^' 7 ^ thought about Lakhun 

wide difference m sounds ietw^pn ^ I^oeac, but on account of the 

proposed to be ^refe^ht^ ^ if “v“®® consider the identificatiou 

place tlmt it fa s? biSat v/Jl f^*^** *^ observed that Marco Polo says of this 
a great emuoriiim a# people go there; hence it cannot have been 

and Legeb, whereas^’it would also admirably suits Chauah 

part of the Gulf of Siam. PP 7 to the coast of Kamboja and the upper 

preferred to identify the country of Lo-ch‘a with thp 

the Nicobar Islann/ nr«Koi i ^cen, lor a long time, the name of 

their inhabitenfa ? £ X account of the wildness and bad reputation of 

iMW*lua k as far as I I™ “* '^'r‘ P"?'* ““i-- 

Senart “if TA«rs^ j ^ f!? aware, a temi given of old to Cevlon fsee 

^Tp’l96^a^^^®uS?l‘‘"ri®K4,‘‘''^' P' Lalita-vistara.’-'ctlolto 

» 0 l! i? n 177 ?/''“'=*"• .Pccfcssor Schlegol, in the T-ouno-Tao. 

corrects into ‘ west ^ thp panted that Lo-ch^a means the Nikobfirs, and 

fact of Chfanfr hsun The 

in A D 607 F i.n ® ambassador to ChHh^lUt (Sukhada in Siam) 

does not XVeT^,?”^ <^^his homeward route to Chin“; 

Suard. Fancv Ph^nno- h • ® preconceived opinion and put him on his 

»n orter to eet hack t?’Ph? detour t^ii the Nikobars 

down sten bv^ft^^n ^ ll from Siam ! I have carefully followed and laid 

Qmrierlv ^ r ^ *** Siam’s Intercourse with China ” (see Asiatir 

t^rtte^^u hrf a“t"“E’ PP-I '>»ve dlmousfratl 
Malay Ped^ufa in fiave stood on the east coast of the 

could^it b^^n^An i ^ J ?yr?'’ f^ereabouts. In that position, and that only 

Chiua, as it was bv f" '‘i' ^ampi au^d 

fo the Straits. ^ ^ outward voyage from China and Champri 
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i.e. Champa. Those who are inclined to locate Soiling in 
Java have this in their favour, that they place it correctly 
in respect of Kamboja, but at what distance away ! and are 
at a loss to make the other countries named as neighbours 
of Mo-ling fit in in the directions indicated for them. 

4. On the south, the insular kingdom called To^ino-ch^angy 
which has : (1) To-lnng on the west, (2) Mo-fmg on the 
east, and (3) Pan-chih’-pa or ChHen-chih-fu on the south. 
The distance at which To-mo-ch^ang lies south of Mo-ling is 
not stated, hence the difficulty of identifying it. I have 
thought of Tamiang or Tamiyang, on the east coast of 
Sumatra, in about 4^ 25' N. lat.; but this is recorded, 
at least, from a.d. 1436, by Fei-Hsin as Tan-yang 

or Tam-yangt^ and besides does not suit, both on account 
of its not being an island and of its not having in its 
neighbourhood places bearing names similar to those 
indicated. I have therefore come to the conclusion that 
To-mo-ch^ang, ^ is very likel}'’ Singapore Island, 

which in the Chinese map of about a.d. 1399 published by 
Phillips appears as ^ lll^, Ch*ang-yau Island,^ a term 
not unseeiningly derived from the former. To - mOy the 
first part of the name, may very well represent the term 
Tama, Tuma, which we have noticed here in Betmnahy 
TarnaSy or Tamarus Promontorium,^ and which survives to 


' See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 216 ; and T^oung-Pao, 1901, pp. 365-366. 
There is, in truth, an island ns %vell called Temxang, -which gives its name to 
Teiniang Strait, between Eiau (Rhio) and .Linga ; but this does not appear 
to suit the case. Neither does Pulo Temiau in the south-western Anambas. 

- Lit. ‘Loug-loiued Island,* An island of the same name is mentioned in 
the Chinese account of Brunai, West Borneo (see Groeneveldt, op, cit., p. 223), 
as lying in the river. 

® See pp. 199-200, 249, ayite. We have also Buhit or ‘Tin Hill,* 

550 feet high, to the north-west of Singapore town, and the highest elevation on 
the Island of Singapore ; the name of which, Ttmah, may be connected with 
the above through tho Sanskrit tamara — * tin.* 

The passage in question says: “Formerly their city had a stone wall and 
a wooden wall; the stone wall was demolished in order to fill up the island 
Ch*ang-gan aud shut out the sea.’* This evidently refers to the Kota Batu or 
artificial bar formed in the river, according to the “Selesilah** of the rajas 
of Brunai, by Sultan Berkat, between the islands Kdya Orang and Pulau 
Cfiermin, which jointly command the entrance of the Brunai River (see Joitrtial 
Straits Branclx li.A.S., No, 5, June, 1880, pp. 3, 7). Ch'^ang-yau here does not 
seem to bo a transcript of the name of either of the two islands, but a collective 
name giveu to them together with the counecting bar. Ch^ang-yan, or Ch^bng-iu, 
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this day in Turnerau or Temhrati, the name of the Old 
Singapore Strait, the Selat Tehran of modern maps. Wang 
may stand for ujong^z* promontory/ and the whole represent 
2-ama-ujongy or something similar, which would be a form 
analogous to Tamasak^i^ Tama Land,' that we have already 
met here {supra, p. 199). The toponymy of the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago offers us forms like Temanjung,^ 

Manjong, the ancient name for the Perak district 

(see above, p. 98); and Temqjo or Temaju, an island off the 
west coast of Borneo, abreast of Sangan Point; but I think 
that To-mo-ch*ang could nowhere be better located than on 
Singapore Island as proposed above.^ 

This point settled, it remains to look for the other places 
mentioned as its neighbours on the west, east, and south. 

To-lung, g 1^, may be Pulo Tulang, below the Great 
E.arImon and on the west side of Durian Strait; it may, in 
fact, embrace the whole of the cluster of islands of which 
Tulang forms part, both KarTmons included.^ 

. p H (P'o-funy, Boa-houng, Bu-wung, Ba~fung), 

18 far more diflacult to locate. It can hardly be Pulo Papan, 
because this island lies close to the south-east of Tulang* 
from which it is separated by a narrow channel only ; and 
can scarcely correspond to Pulo Ahang in Dempu Strait 
(below Pulo Galang), as this does not lie in the direction 
indicated, and very likely belongs to the group to be next 
discussed. It is therefore probable that P^o-feng or Ba-hung 
may, after all, be meant for the Papan district (Papan Besar) 
eastwards of Old Jahor; if not for Pahang, or, at any rate, 


^ variously pronounced, as applied to Singapore Island, may 
the name of the district and headland at its north-eastern 

2 0*1 the west coast of Pulo Weh, off the northern end of Sumatra. 

in ;«/.!’ since noticed that Professor SchJegel, in T^oung-Pao, voL ix, p, 286, 

irivinff to adopt the same site, but out of mere conjecture, and without 

in e. have done, any reasons based on similarity of nomenclature, etc., 

“ ®*ipport of his view. 

Strait distance to the west there is no similar name to be found in the 

un in ^ ^ Pulo Talang in the Dindings, and Kwala Trong further 

but Larut. Another Pulo Talang lies south of Pulo Bintaiig (Rhio), 

Liif-ia.. To~Uing may possibly be meant for Durian, the 

group, otherwise known as Moro or Muro. 
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its homonymous settlement at Kwala Pahang on the Endau 
River.* 

As regards Pan-chik-pa, 3 gg, or Ch'kn-chih-fu, 
f :£ ^.,1 feel perfectly confident that under this name- 
is comprised the insular group extending southwards from- 
Penjabung Island and the homonymous strait south of Pulo 
Galang to Lima and Penuba Straits and Singkep Island. 
In this cluster of islands, it will be at once noticed, JPcti/nbutiff 
is a very close approach in nomenclature to Fan-chih-pa, 
while Singkep looks a surprisingly exact counterpart of 
Ch ten^chihifUf especially in its Cantonese pronunciation. 

Professor Scblegel, loc. cit., too readily takes P^o-feng to be Pahang, which, 
after his own showing {Powiff-Pao, vol. ix, pp. 297-8), is spelled , 

P^Stiff^heng or P^ang~heng^ in the books of the Ming dynasty (Wan-li period = 
A.D. 1573-1619), But this, he contends, is the old name, taken from the Pang- 
gang tribe; ' ‘ the new name is transcribed , in Amoy dialect Po-hong = 

Pahang:' Nevertheless, I find it spelled ^ , Peng.k*eng {P^aug~hang)y 

in the Chinese map of about a.d. 1399 published by Phillips (op. cit., p. 39), 
which is also the form adopted in Fei-IIsin’s work, a.d. 1436 (see Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 255); whereas the autograph ^ is the one appearing later 
on in Ming history (ibid., p, 256). Thus, contrary to what the learned Professor 
maintains, ^ ^ his * old form * of the name, proves relatively modern. 

As regards his assumed ‘ new- name,* ^ JK. , it already appears in the New 
History of the T'ang Dynasty, published during the eleventh century, and cannot 
therefore be quite so ‘ new- ’ in comparison with the above. And as its form is 
considerably different from what wo know for certain to be the usual transcripts 
of the name Pahang, we should be cautious in identifying it too readily with this 
name. Ma Tuaii-lin (op. cit., p. 507) mentions, apparently following the Sung 
Annals, a kingdom of , P^o~h\oang (Pa-hang, Ba-gang, or Ba-gwaug), 

which sent tribute to China from a.d. 449 to 463. The “ P‘ei-wen Yiin Fu ** 
(see China Ikcdicw, vol. xiii, p. 337) speaks of an even earlier embassy sent by 
the same State, and by the neighbouring one of ^ ^, P'o-ta, in the reign 
of the Sung emperor Wu-ti (a.d. 420-423). 

It is possible that Pahang is the district alluded to under these variou.s 
transcripts, especially as Po-hxvang is, in one instance, and under the date 
A.D. 449, mentioned at the same time along with the States of Ho~h~tan and 
Po-^ta (see Ma Tiiau-lin, op. cit., p. 606), thereby leading one to infer that it 
must have been a neighbour of theii-s, being like them situated on the Malay 
I eninsiila, but perhaps it is hotter to reserve judgment until we know more of 
the ancient history of the Malay Peninsula than we do now. 
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Ts*yn-chi-fet} There are, moreover, withia its compass 
Pangelap and Penuba Islands and Straits bearing not 
dissimilar names.^ I have no doubt that in this insular 


In other dialects; Ts^icn-chi-fuh \ Zoretm, Ch^on-chi-pnl; and Japanese. 
^n->cht^futoz\ ^ Sinchipu, Siiikipur, or Siukipulo. In a passage quoted bv 
Professor Schlegel from the New History of the T‘ang Dynasty, bk. 222 

; ‘ vol. ix, p. 287, note 50), it is s<ud that Ch^len- 

otherwise caUed Pan-chih.pa, which means roughly iru-shan 
i.e. the ‘ Five Islands,* is situated in the middle of the south-western sea' 
and was originally a State subordinate to Southern India, that is, perhaps’ 

T Schlegel misconstrues the interpretation ‘Five 

f>lan(Is, which he takes to apply to the five islands (calle<l, however, JPu-hsu^ 

and not fPu.shan) after which the territory known later as Malacca was called* 
according to Ma Huan s work (1416). If the Chinese interpretation is correct, 
Pan-chth-pa {Pun-chi-pat, Pan-chi-pal) may stand for Panca-pnlli = ‘ Five 
Cities/ I have also a sort of a suspicion that ^ Cheni-chih~fu, 

may be a lapsus calami for ^ ^ Kan-chi-fu, as the two churactersi 

‘T ’f Ck^utif and Ean^ are often confounded with one another in 

Chinese texts. If so, ^ ^ might read Edneipura (Conjeveram). This 

conjecture receives support from the fact that in the passage cited above frora 
the New T‘ang History the name is actuaUy spelled if CkUe,i-ckih~XU 
missing character being supplied withia parentheses by Professor Schlegel_ 

which suggests Ip Ean-chih - Edncly this being the abbreviated form 
by which Conjeveram (Kanci - varam) or Kancipura is often designated in 
Sansknt lUerature. I am, of course, aware that the name of this city is spelled 
^ ^ and ^ Chien-ehih-pu-lo and Chien-chih-ck^aip, 

by Hwen-tsang (a.d. 639) and other Chinese Buddhist pilgrims; but the Arab 
transcript Kanjab, of which more anon, tends to con6rra that conjecture. 
Being a dependency or colony of Southern India (probably Dnivida, the capitai 
of which was Kancipura), there would be nothing strange if the insular State in 
question had been named by its colonists after their fatherland. The same 
remark applies to the form Pan-chih-pa, if meant for Pancapalli, and so named 
from the homonymous town on tho coast of south-eastern India. Should, ou 
e other hand, the spelling ChHen-chih-fu be correct, we should then read 
dilci-pura or, perhaps better, Sinfflccp, as surmised above. 

Other kindred toponjmics in that neighbourhood are: Fenjengnt Island 

off the entrance to Rhio Bay; I>ulo Penjait Layar, fnrtlier to tl.e west, past 

u 0 empang; PuJo Penjalch, off the entrance to Kanipar River, east coast 
of Sumatra, ete. 

Professor Schlegel, in T^oung-Pao, vol. ix, p. 279, note 25, basing his opinion on 
a Chinese commentary which says that Pan-chih-pa means ^ jl| ^ i.e. * Five 
Islands,’ 18 misled into belienng that these are the five islets off Malacca, after 
wdiicb this place became known of old to the Cliinese. But above Pnlo Siogkep 
there are likewise five islets, known accordingly as Pulo Lima (in Malay, ‘ the 
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group of Pati’-chih^pa or ChHen^chih’fu we have the hitherto 
unidentified islands of Fanjah or Kanjab^ *, of 

Mas'udi.^ This ''Imam of (Arab) writers*' tells us in his 
!M[eadows of Qold ** (a,d. 943) that among the natives of 
the many islands of his fifth sea, the sea of Kerdenj^ " there 
is one tribe called Fcttjab (or Fanjah^ t these have frizzly hair 
and strange figures; mounted on their boats, they lay in wait 
for ships that pass in their neighbourhood and shoot upon 
them poisoned arrows of a peculiar kind. Between the 
country they inhabit and the territory of F^alah there exist 
mines of white lead (tin) and mountains containing silver.*’ ^ 
Further on our author speaks of the same country as TCanjnh^ 
and has a passing allusion to its ruler; “ and other princes 
of India, such as the king of Kanjab, and several other 
potentates of the mountains (islands) of China (China Sea) 
which face the islands of Zdbej and others.” ^ Edrisi 
(a.d. 1154), although mainly following him, calls the same 
people Fat\)at —evidently a mere clerical slip for 

Fanjab —and adds that every one of these natives 
carries round his neck a collar of either iron, brass, or gold.** 


Five Islands ), which give their name to Lima Strait between Penuba and 
Linga islands, thus coufinning, if necessary, our identification. I should think, 
however, that if Paii-chih-pa really means Panca-^pura or Fanea-palli, i.e. five 
cities or islands, these five islands should be rather the pretty extensive and 
tolerably well populated islands of Singkep, Linga, Sebangka, Teminng, Pangelap, 
ete., up to Penjabung, where we still probably have a relic of the old term 
Fanca^pura. This insular cluster may also represent the island referred to as 
Fdnca-janya in the Bhagavata and Pad'ma Puranas, and classed onion«‘ the ei«^ht 

minor dvtpas (see Professor Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s “Visnu Puiana,’* vol.^ii, 
p# 129j n- J , 

» See “Prairies d’Or,” text and transl. of Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de 
Courteille, laris, 1861, t. i, pp. 340-341 and 394. The translators have failed 
to perceive that Fanjah and Kanjab refer to the same place. Evidently they 
coirespond respectively to the two Chinese iranscripts Fan~chih~pa and Ch^ien^ 

ehih-fu ; hence the Chinese must have got these terms from the Arab navigatoi-s 
or vice vetsd. ® 

® Op. cit., pp. 340-341. 

^ Ibid., p. 394. 

^ places this population on some of the islands surrounding the great island 
of or Sabarmah = either the southern end of the Malay Peninsula or the 

neighbouring Rbio-Linga archipelago, and says : “ There exist on some of these 
islands a people called Faijat^ with black and frizzly hair, attacking the ships 
wi ^1 ar engines, weapons, and poisoned arrows. It is difficult to withstaud 
their attacks, and few of those that pass in their neighbourhood or fall into their 
hands succeed m effecting their escape. Each of these men wears loimd his neck 
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Evidently the population here referred to is that of the 
Orang-laut, severally called Sikct, Sekahj and BaJaUt inhabiting 
the islands of the fthio-Einga Archipelago, and well known 
in the past for their very pronounced piratical habits.* 


a collar of either iron, copper, or gold” {Jaubert’s ” Geographie d’Edrisi,” 
I^ris, 1836, t. i, pp* 88-89). Prolessor Van der Litli, commeuting upon the 
above-quoted passage from Mas'udI on the Fanjah people, says (“ Merveilles de 
rlnde,” Leide, 1886, p. 261): “ Mais je ne puis pas expliquer le noiu de Al~ 
Fendjah. Peut-etre c’est par erreur que ilas‘oudi leur a attribuc ce nom, qui 
est cite par i, p. 173, comme un litre des rois de Zabej (r).” Now, 


uvea spcHK (ji liiem, amiougii ni course saying lurtner on* p, 173, 
that in the lianeh {Zabej rj kin^s arc called Fanjah- The rest will now be clear 
the reader, and henceforth wliat has proved au inextricable puzzle to Arabists 
and Sinologists alike will cease to tax the brain and energy of future students, 
tor Fan-chih-pa and Ftntjah may now be safely entered in the list of solved 
geographical riddles. 

* I have often thought that Fnnjab and Pan^chih-pa may be in reality but 


iviiiio uic yuiiMiititJu as Having origniateti irom lae Javanese word iSajo = 
a ‘robber,’ modified iii various ways in the dialects of the archipelago, liajatj 
is seemingly another of its forms, meaning a pirate or sea-robber. In Balfour’s 

of India,” however, it is stated (vol. ii, p. 328), I kuow not on 
what authority, that Bnju means a ‘fisherman.’ According to another version, 
the term would he derived from JFaJo, a district in Celebes whence the Bajo or 
Bajait hail from. But this muj' have been so named from the fact of being 
a country of robbers. Be it as it may, this people are said to have emigrated 
thence to Borneo and further west, probably as early as the sixth or seventh 
century a.d. The Seka/i of Billiton call themselves by preference descendant'* 
of the Bajau, and it has indeed been siiggestetl that tliere uiav have been 
a certain original connection between them and the Bajo of Celebes.' Tlie St-kah 

Sebat) are described as possessed of “short, stout, thickset figures, 
broad and very muscular arms and legs ; long, frizzly, black hair, andT open 
countenances screaming and laugliing whilst carrying tlic heaviest burdens on 
their broad shoulders forming a striking contrast to the slender, inanimate, 
and crafty Malays,” “ Everyone who carefully and acciirntely notices their 
physical demeanour and their moral and intellectual peculiarities, is .'ifruck by 
the fact that the Sekahs are not Malays. Against tliis speaks not only the fact 
tliat their language is entirely different, but also tlie occurrence of hairy, frizzlc- 
^ired men and women, true Papuan tvnes.” (A, B. Mever’s “ Nt“^ritos,” 
Dresden, 1899, p. 46.) Dr. Me) ■er thinks tliere may be in them an flemont 
uhich can be derived from the Negritos of tlie Malay Peuiiisnla, and we are t>t 
the same opiniou. This is the daring race that peopled all tlu- Khio-Liiiga 
Archipelago, and of which, it will now be recognized, Masnldi, in the first 
half of the tenth century, gave so strikingly true a desciinfion. 


m 

and J:.Utisi were Sebahs and not Baj_, _ , 

resembles the term Bojau^ especially in its forms of lionju, fianjnn, etc., it is 
not an ctliuical designation, but a place-name, and should be nnnv logically 

connected with l‘<ni~ch\h-pn and the cluster of islands conipristal under that 
headiu" 


b 
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T need not point out how this, I hope now well proved, 
identification of Fan-chih-pa or ChHen-chih-fu with Singkep 
and the islands lying north of it as far as Penjabung Island 
and Strait, deals the last blow to the Java, 

theory. For it is plain that if Fan-chih-^pay which lies south 

of To^mo-ch^ang, which in its turn lies south of Ho-lingy is 

Singkep and the islands hounding it on the north, Bo-ling 

must be looked for much further northwards, that is, on the 

Mala^^ Peninsula, and cannot in any wise be located away 

south in Java. This is, it must be admitted, even by itself 

alone, a conclusive argument capable of disposing right 

off of that question on geographical grounds; but when 

to it be added the multifarious points we have successively 

discussed and made out one by one in the course of these last 

pages, it cannot fail to strike even the casual reader that 

nhe sum of evidence in favour of the location of Ho-Ung 

on the Malay Peninsula is absolutely overwhelming. Before 

dismissing the subject altogether, however, we think it worth 

while to make a few more remarks of a circumstantial 
character. 

We have seen that Howling was also called a :y: 
Tu-p^o {Tu~ha, Tn-va, Dhn-va),^ and gg ^, Sh^-p*d (Ja-va, 
Tu-ba^ Sha-va), both which names we have found represented 
in the Langkawl group in Pulo Tubah and Tanjung Satcah. 
These alternative names for Bo-ling, it should be observed, 
are mentioned the first time in the new history of the T*ang 
dynasty (compiled during the eleventh century), and do not 
occur at all in the older compilation, which gives but a bare 
account of the country. The same remark applies to all the 
other particulars hereafter referred to, which all come to us 
through the new annals. Among such is the statement 
already dwelt upon that the king lives in the town of Sh€-p*o 
{Java, Saba, or Tuba), while his ancestor Ki-yen had lived 
more to the east, at the town Fo-lu-ka-si, or, according to 

O 


‘ Groeiieveldt (oj). cit., p. 1;)3) corrects the first choracter into 14- She', 
but Professor Sclilegel remarks iu the Pouni^.rao, vol. ia, p. 274, note 5, that 
** may not be a clerical error for 
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Professor Schlegel’s translation, “ had removed to the east 
from the city of Polukiasze" In the event of this latter 
interpretation being correct, the city in question would, as 
we have pointed out, very probably be Prakasai, just below 
Ghirbi (about 7° 52' N. lat.). For Ho-ling was pretty 
extensive. Twenty-eight small neighbouring States are said 
in the same annals to have acknowledged its supremacy, and 
there were thirty-two high officials in the country, ’xhe 
highest of these dignitaries is referred to as the President 
Ta~iso) Kan-hsiung, in Cantonese IPom-htjng ). 

Now this, it will be seen, is, as likely as not, the Siamo- 

Khmer title Kamheng or Khamheng (the ‘Strong’), often 
borne by high officials. 

On the mountains, continues the same account, is the 
tract of land (or district) called Lang^pi^ye [Long-pi-ga or 
Nang-pi^ga), ^ where the king frequently goes 

(or ascends) to get a view of the sea. Here we have a term 
similar to the Malay place-names Eumbei, liambet, Ramhai, 
Rumhia^ etc., which we meet with in several parts of the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula. We even have a Kwala 
Ramhai near the central range, and a village called Baling 
at the head-waters of the Muda River, iu Southern Kedah.* 

An anecdote is next told about a queen of lIo~ling called 
mi-mo (Sik-mok, Sit-mok, Sil-mak, Si-ma), who was 

taken by the people of the country as their ruler in a.u. 674 .^ 


, Other instances of the occurrence of this and similar topouvmic.s are: Aver 
vfrt///yai, a small attiueut of the Sapatang^ near Port AVeld* Larut ; Suo'^^ei 
aanbdt, a, small tributurv of the Selaiij^or River not far from its mouth ■ 
hun^'ei liambai, a little affluent of the Kesang River, South Malacca : aud Pulo 
the largest island of the Sembilan group, in front of the entrance to the 
erak Kiver. Jtambai and Lampai are the Malay name.s for several species of 
^.upliorbiacea;j Ga/earia, Aporom), and Rumhia or Rcmb'xa the Malay 
icrm lor the Sago-palm, liumpei is the tree-nettle {Laportea cr^nuiatu), and 

Lampai^hUam the Gynochthoden siiblauceolaia. As the last character, ye^ 

in Lany^pi.ye means ‘wilderness,’ and the whole name may, as Groeueveldt 

translated ‘the wild region of Lang.pi; the word iutended 
may be Kxmba, which in Malay means forest or virgin iungle, Hervev do 
Deny,, Ma Tuan-lin’, translator, tnkes (op. cit., p® 52^ Lauj-pt^ye l !!e 
' nmuptain : “ Sur une montagne est hatie la ville tie Lamj.pt 'i-yc ” etc 

o-ivJ K ' Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 139. The translation 

Mven Dy tne last-named of the passage in question rums as follows: “In 674 
me people of this country took as their ruler a woman of the name Siraa Her 
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Now it is a very curious coincidence that at about the same 
period the Peguan book of Gavampati ^ mentions a queen> 
Sima-devi by name, as reigning at Re {Burmanice Yay), 
north of Tavoy, on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
who had attained to great power, many neighbouring States 
acknowledging her supremacy. It seems almost certain 
that this is the same personage as the one alluded to in 
the Chinese account, the topographical inconsistency being 
easily explainable by assuming that Howling was, at the 
time being, one of the States that were tributary to her. 

Later on, in the year 813, Soiling is stated to have 
presented to China, amongst other curiosities, four Seng-chih 
slaves (ft JJt), who were most likely dancing slave- 
girls, such as are known to have originally been trained 
for theatrical exhibitions at Ligor and neighbouring districts 
in the Malay Peninsula, whence the practice spread on to 
Pegu, Sia m, Xainboja, and the Malaj’’ Archipelago,^ We 
are told a tew lines later on, in fact, that between a.d. 860 
and 873 Howling again sent an envoy to present female 
musicians. 


rule was most excellent; even things dropped on the road were not taken up. 
The prince of the Amhs [the Chinese te.xt has Ta-shih, which is 

usually meant for Tajik^ the Tnjika or Arabs ; but which we shall see in the 
sequel refers in this aud parallel cases to Acheli or Achin], hearing of this, sent 
a hag with gold to be laid down within her frontiers ; the people who passed that 
road avoided it in walking, and it remained for three years. Ouce the heir- 
apparent stepped over that gold, and Sima became so incensed that she wanted 


to kill him. Uer ministers interceded, and then Sima said: ‘ Your fault lies lu 
)oui feet, therefure it will be suiUcieut to cut them off.’ The ministers interceded 
again, and she had his toes cut off, in order to give an example to the whole 

uatiuu. hen the prince of Tazi [Tajik, Achch] heard this he became afraid 
aud dared not attack her.” 


* Noticed above, pp, 114, 182, etc. The passage here alluded to occurs in 
fasciculus ii. 

Groenevfldt, op. cit., p. 140, takes them to be negro slaves, assuming that 
Shiff-chih stands tor the Persian Ztxnggx = a man from Zang^ i.e. Zangibar. 
Professor Schlegel argues, on the contrary {Touug-Tao, vol. Lx, pp. 91 and 278), 
that the aucient pronunciation of fg* was Saug.H (which I beg to doubt), 
and that therefore thesQ characters never could have represented an Arab or 
I ersiaii word Zaaj^ Zmj, or Zangg'x^ Zeng'x (black, negro). It occurs to me, 
hov\e\er, that the term is almost certainly identical with the vocable Tskng~nz 
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In fine, I-tsing mentions, in about a.d. 665, a very 
learned Buddhist monk, Juanabhadra by name, who was 


or 


[Cheing-su, Zang-sz, Ch*ing-m) or Ts^hig-chH {Ts^eng-h^ei, Cheing 

Zang~ji^ Cheing-ki) appearing in the composite m ^ m m 

ftB W ^ JJj) ■ICUm-iun’-Ts^vng-sz or K*un~Inn-T«^^ng~chH, the latter 
being the spelling adopted in the Chinese encyclopaedia called the “ Wan-pao 
Ch^iian-shu” (see China Review^ vol. viii, pp. 188-189). Here apparently 
slaves or rather slave-dancers {8hxg~ch'\h or T&'‘h\g~ch^i) from K'^un^lun are 
meant. This country, we have demonstrated {ante, pj), 89, 90, 103, 260), is 
not, as hitherto assumed by our Sinologists, the inhospitable and uninhabited 
^except compulsorily by convicts at the present day) Pulo Condore, but part of 
the Malay Peninsula, where Negrito and hybrid Negrito tribes are settled. 
From the fact of the people being described in the “ San-ts‘ai T‘u- 

hwei ” (1607) as “black as if covered with black varnish,'* Phillips {China 
Review, loc. cit.) infers that Ts^eng~ch^i or Ts*eng-k^i represents the term Zang^ 
Zanj, or Zangi, and that negro slaves imported from the African coast are meant. 
Dr. Hirth {China Review, vol. xviii, p. 3U) adopts the same view, althougli 
unable to explain the term A’‘««-/»«. KUtn-lun slaves are mentioned as being 
brought to China in 976 by an envoy from Ta-shih (Arabia or AcUin ?), and sent 
as tribute by San-fo^ehH (Palembang) in 1017. Sometimes they are designated 
*1 ^ K*un~lun-KH, a term which may be compared vsnth ^ ^ ^ 

Seng~chth~Ku, above. Professor Schlegel, ever fond of the most extraordinary 
rapprochements, is led to connect the Seng~chih’’Ku with Upper Siam, from the 
mere haphazard coincidence that the name of the capital of ChHh~Vu (SukhOthai 
State) in a.d. 607 is likewise spelled Seng-chih, which, I have 

demonstrated, is Saiikha or Swankhalok {vide supra, p. 178 ; and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, Oct., 1900, p. 369). Hence he concludes that the Sing- 
chih-Nu vrere “Siamese slave-girls'* {T^oung-Pao, vol. ix, pp. 91, 278). This 
notwithstanding the fact that a few lines further on (op. cit., p. 278) be quotes 
a passage from the T^ang Annals stating that between a.d. 713 and 741 the 
State of Shih^-li Fv-^ahih (East Sumatra) presented two dwarfs and two SCng-chih 
slave-girls along with singing and dancing masters. (II ere the character ^ 
chih, chi, is employed instead of iK> chih, ch*i, which makes, however, but 
little difference, though it shows, with Ts*eng~ch^i or ljt^cng~sz above, that 
the real pronunciation must have been Sangi, Sanji, or something similar, 
and not Sang~ti as the worthy Professor maintains.) It will be plain that if 
such slaves or elave-girls could be sent by so distant a country as the east 
coast of Sumatra, it is most unlikely they were procured from the powerful 
Sukhothai-Swaukhalok State in Upper Siam. It is true that a country of 
a somewhat similar name, Syangka, is meutioned in the fourteenth century in 
the Nagarakretagama,” a Javanese poem composed in honour of the king of 
Majapahit, among the continental kingdoms that maintained friendly relations 
with hifl (see “ Compte Uendu du Premier Congres International des ttudes 
d Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, 1902,’’ pp. 21-22). The kingdoms iu questiou 
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a native of the State of Mo-ling, where he was met with 


mentioned besides St/angka, with my identifications of them within parentheses, 
are : Ayodhyapura (Ayuthia, the old Siamese capital from a.d. 1350 to 1767); 
marrnanagara Dharma-raja-nagara or Ligor) ; Afanttma (Marit or Mergui] 
or Muttima, Muttama = Martaban F) ; Hajapttra (Rajburi, S.W. Siam, or the 
puzzling Lo-ch^a ?) ; Singhanagara (Singapore, or else Simhapura of the 
Cham inscription, No. 383 ?); Campa (Bal-Angwe); Kamhoja ; and Yavarm 
(Annam, or rather Tonkin). These being the facts of the case, I can hardly 
think that Syangka can mean Swankhaldk, and must take it that some State on 
the Malay Peninsula is implied, which may be the Ts^cng~chH or Seng-ckih 
.above referred to ; but as regards its exact location I am unable to make any 
definite statement. Indeed, Philip Baldaius, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, does mention a harbour of Seiicnza on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula between Tanangar (Trang? or Ranoug?, P‘hang-nga f) and Pcrach 
(Perak). (See “ Beschr. der Ost-Ind. Kunsteu,” etc., p. 154 ; Churchill’s 
“Collection of Voyages and Travels,” 1794, vol. iii, p. 5S8; Andei-son’s 

English Intercourse with Siam,” p. 41.) This Scncaza may well bo the 
Syaugka sought for, but as Baldmus’ work is chiefly a compilation from the 
writings of his predecessors, the term in question may be also a clerical error for 

Langkawl or something similar, so that his authority canuot be relied upon until 
more evidence is forthcoming. 

I feel, however, rather doubtful as to Ti'^ug-chn or Slng.chih beiug a place- 
name at all, and would prefer to view it as a term designating dancers, more 


especially dancing - girls, somehow counected with the MOn 

Kataing, K^isoi»g, meaning a ‘ female dancer ’ (perhaps from the Iliudi Ktisbiu, 
Kanchni). It is my sad lot to have so often to disagree with Professor Schlegel 
that it affords me sincere pleasure to be able, for the nonce, to fall into somctliing 
like accord with him on one point in this question, namely, that in which he 
holds the persons in question to be slave-girls (though not, as he says, Siamese). 
I would rather suggest ‘dancers’ in general, including both male and female. 
Such dancers, he observes, “ coming from the highlands [?] of Kelantaa, Patani, 
Kedah, and Trengganu, on the Malay Peninsula, are known in the .archipelago 
by the name of Majung ^^Mayung, : Malay IVdyang and Btlyang^ t i 

which, however, more properly means a shadow-play or puppet-show, bidunn, 
{hcdwun), being the real name for a dancing-girl]. Pijnappcl (Malay 

Diet., ij, 129) says that they are probably of Siamese origin.” 1 have elsewhere 
shown (see my monograph .on the “ Tliet ^Maha C‘hat Ceremony as performed in 
Siam.” Bangkok, 1892, p. 31. note 3) that such dancers and the p'euirlde 
ot perfomauces they go through ongiimted in Ligor, from which fact thev 
are u-sually known Lakhdn, the vernacular name of Ligor (yaoara see 
above, p. 109) Their prototype was, of course, the Indian nautch (ndtua 
nrtyu, but modified and adapted to local tastes so as to imprU'uie 

display wah a peculiar physiognomy of their own. Heuce tlieir name which 
was introduced with them into Siam and Kamboja, where it still survives in the 
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by several of I-tsing’s confreres, whom he assisted in 
translating several Buddhist texts into Chinese > 

From A.D. 873 no mention of further relations with 

her that State disappeared, was absorbed into otliers or 

kelj, that all intercourse between it and China ceased. 

a events, the circumstantial evidence we have collected 
above, coupled with the more direct data adduced at the 
outset, establishes beyond doubt, I venture to think the 

Pemnsula where we have located it, and absolutely excltide's 

_ e possibility of its having stood on tlie island of Java 
instead of which we have to read the country of at’ 

Jl"’ I'eninsula, defined above under 

most°Sinol 1° ^ stands, as 

most Sinologists have suggested, for a word /f/tay, A«/t«t/ 

or ^ai.nffa introduced by immigrants or colonists' from thJ 

stvTed r/ Pegu, also at ‘times 

styled T„/e„„ or Te/nujrj, and Ivilihgo-rMrai and it is 


term L'Aliin (altlioiisli in Knmbnja temali. ,|a„(.,.|-^ i,,.,, .|U„ ....i,,,,, ... „ , 

''' I'lU a sl.„rtrne.l fnni, of the T’"' 

■“ifr "l ‘ “o‘<'ran^Uioeorai'l',sit'!l!a ■ 

acta., in sucl. Vrf,...n.am;l'.''bur;,f n!ri we'hav.'.‘-'nl:';'w ^ 

that from Chinese .'louicea (“ Sati-ts'ai 'r*it h\vr.i rn ■ ' ttif* 

w that the inhabitant. 01-^ ' 

and selJ them to ion^Wn mZJ. anmn^r ttn ii- ^wm ncpl.-. 

articles.” Aisn that brLw auti mlu-v 

music for them by trunipinfr nn[\w Xon^^^udli^r^^'fc 

P* 188); which extract. iTh.fVv that the W (C^ioeneveidt, op. cit., 

Parii. isislf [, Jrso-Sl'" 

op- cit-, pp. GO-03. 

vol. iiifc nTu’iF (ace J„n„„l 3M,nj Archn„l„n.. 

beyondVavov «“<• I>‘»« i‘ »« acme ZCl 

), at the moutli ot the thmiijunij Kiver (= Bl-CIMiiij, 
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unlikely that the denomination included the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula as well, although we have mentioned 
indications of Howling having at one time (seventh century) 
extended as far up as Rc (Yay) and perhaps further. 
A better suggestion would have been Kareng or Karleng 
instead of Kalinga, although there is no proof that the 
Karenga had as yet reached so far down the Malay 
Peninsula at the period in question. I prefer, therefore, 
to adhere to my own provisional identification with Gertang} 
Having thus disposed—it is to be hoped successfully— 
of the Soiling question, it behoves us to finally clear the 
ground by a more precise determination of the position of 
She- 2 >^o or Ghd~vd classed under Section B. This, we shall 
now proceed to demonstrate, must likewise be fixed on the 
Malay Peninsula. Our evidence for such an assertion are 
the itineraries given by Chinese writers outward from 
She-p'o in different directions, which need, however, to be 
overhauled and laid out afresh, as they have been, more 


Be>Synga, or ‘ Elephant River,’ i.e. the Iravati). The sailing distance from 
Kedah is, in chap, iii of the same work, reckoned at one month’s time; and 
the country is said to be noted for great jars (Twantc pottery and Martabaui). 
In chap. X the Rdja of Kalungi is said to reside in a small island called Ftilo 

Ayer-tdivar, i.e. ‘ the island of the fresh water,’ which is situated to the east of 
the country of Kalungi. This island is, in my opinion, undoubtedly Punzaiaing 
(called Gonng-ziiij Gyim or ‘Wash-head Island’ by the Burmese), which lies 
between Martaban and Maulmaiu, and whence water was annually carried to 
Ava (and in the old days no doubt also to the Pe^an capital) to wa.sh the king’s 
head {^MurdliahkUeka ceremony) on certain festival days. It becomes perfectly 
evident, after these explanations, - that the country of Kalungx^ or Gahmgly of 
the Kedah Annals was Pegu. CeAainly, the same work tells us that the Samang^ 
JiHay and Sakat tribes were dependent upon Kalungi. But tliis dependence 
was probably merely a nominal one, as there is ample evidence to show that 
separate States existed on the territories of the tribes in question, though such 
States may, of course, have been to some extent tributary to the Peguan 
kingdom. In any case, if Soiling means Kalinga^ it is from the Peguan, and 
not the Indu, Kalinga that it got its name, or that it was identified with by the 
Chinese, owing to its being probably a dependency of that kingdom. 

‘ The famous Professor Lacouperie, not satisfied with taking HoAingy which 
he reads, of course, Kalirtga^ to be Java (“ Beginnings of Writing,” p. 185), in 
order not to be outdone by his confreres in Sinology and fantastical geography, 
goes so far as to state (ibid., p. 201) that: “The name of Java as Ho~ling is 
known much earlier in the Chinese records, and, under the form of Hu~liangy 
it is mentioned [sir] in the She-ki (xxviii, 44), where it is proposed to identify it 
with one of the five fairy islands spoken of in Shantung by traders of the Imuan 
Ocean ” ! !! After reading this who will dare to come forward and say that 
our Sinologists lack imagination? 
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muddled to the utmost degree by our Sinologists. 

I he itineraries in question are set forth as follows, starting 

from the centre of the State or, what seems more logical 
Its capital. ° * 

1. Eastwards: 1 month^s march to the sea (Gulf of Siam), 

^ence 15 days^ sailing to KUrn-hm, hero apparently 
Pulo Condor or Kundur (distance 300 to 400 miles 
from the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, which 
gives an average run of about 20 to 25 miles a day).i 

2. Westwards ; 45 days' journey to the sea (Bay of 

Bengal). 

3. Southwards : 3 days' journey to the sea (Bay of 

Bengal). Thence, 5 days' sailing to the Ta-s/n7i, 
:k or Tajik conutry^Back or Acheh, Achln! 
(At the above rate of speed this would give a distance 
of about 100 to 130 miles, which proves too small, the 
least distance from Achin to the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula—at Papra Strait—being 240 miles.) 


that what are here translated as ‘ days ’ are really meant for 

sta^:': ont-o-o ? ealculatioas of the distances,'lO days or 

^ luiles, winch gives about 20-25 miles per da\'' or stage. 

= The “Tuiig-hsi-yan-.k-no” {a.i>. 1618), which is the first Chiursc work to 
»1.C.U- 01 Aclul, or Achru unJor the .la.nc of (ro-r/,-.), s,ays 

^at fonnc-rlv this Avas the Ta-s/dh or Tf7jik country (T'ontfo^Pao inni „ arck 

<!-t prohohiythi/is the piL'o 

A T1 fi7a J -1 Lai ot Jlo-fi/iff, and under the date 

to if -ic f' allerwards. Whether the desi^riintioii in (i nest ion cami* 

iUians bciTo^ol'l ‘''1'.“^, '>• '3^’’ '->■' ''■« VJt «;• “ 0 “ 

to settled there or not, is lor me yet oiien to doubt 1 hono 

ro " this moot point Inter. .Suffice lor the present to ca l ottenZ: 

the SouStfv’ u 158f'i‘‘‘''‘“P- Veiietia, 1690) calls 

fn lao iPtcai (pj). 129 verso and 130 recto), and Dach'xcn 

is termed' -/ ‘''“‘L''® ™'®'- “< “>6 had,, kingdom 

1030 -I 1*^1 ^cheh). The Tombo do Estado du Iiidii ” 

lncd7tos"'- eiJ’' LAh?r'T868“"f'' “‘®,'’o® (“ Collecyao de Monumentos 

dates Ifiia leid ^ t v, pt. 2, p. 112). So JJocarro, under later 

Bocarro ”^ietc. p‘Decfula 13 da Ilistoria da India, por Antonio 
(PP. 414 PP- 279 , 415-418, etc,), and calls its people liachens 

circti 1 ^M 7 _« ^ term Aehcm to desi^^nate the king. Linschoten 

Soc. LonA^’ (‘'Voyage of Van hinsclioten,” Hakluyt 

Daehuyt 188o, a'oI. ii, p. 108). This constant recurrence of the terms 

'ation Irom the former name, Ta-shth, Tajik, or Uachi, of the country.^ ^ 
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4. Northwards : 4 days* journey to the sea (Bay o£ 
Bengal).' Thence, sailing north-west (read south¬ 
west), 15 daj^s to P^o-ni, JU ; 15 more daj's to 
San-fo-chU (Palembang) ; thence 7 days to Ku~lo^ 
■^r j'l: “gain 7 days to Ch'ai-lih-ting, ^ M 
which is on the way to the land of Kiau-chi 
(Tonkin) and to Canton.^ 

Every Sinologist has invariably taken the P^o~ni or Pit-ni, 
5^ i/E, mentioned here to be Brunei or Btirnaif on 

the north-west coast of Borneo, for, according to the 
peculiar way of reasoning of such people, any toponymic 
that resembles Brunei in features 7 nustj of course, be Borneo 
and nothing else. Certainly, the name of Brunei in Borneo 
is similarly spelled P^o-ni, ^ or JfJt; but its distance 
from Shc-p*o is stated to be 45 da^'S, and 40 from San‘fo‘Ch*i 
(Palembang) ; whereas the P‘o-h/, in question is 

located at a distance of only 15 days from the northern 
border of She-p*o^ and 15 from San^fo-ch^i (Palembang).'* 
Both these P'o~ui cannot therefore be one and the same 
State.'* 

Again, every Sinologist has hitherto invariably failed to 
ideu tify Ka -lo and Ch^ai-llh-tinfjy for no names similar to 
these occur in the one - shilling school atlases on which 

* Ma Tiiau-lin (op. cit., p. 495) and Schlegel (iu T^oung^Paoy vol. p. 258) 
have four days instead of five, as stated in Groeueveldt (op. cit,, p. 142), which 
must therefore be a slip. The Chinese text as given by Professor Schlegel 
(loc. cit.) has, in fact, I notice, ^ ^ 0 Q . 

* The actual distance from Kwala Pani, the entrance to the Puni River, to 
the moutli of the river Pulemhang is about 440-450 miles, which, apportioned 
over 15 days, gives an average of nearly 30 miles a day. Again, the distance 
from tlio mouth of tlie Palembang River to Kwala Cherating (our identification 
of Ch*ai-lih‘tinp), rid Rhio Strait, is circa 400-420 miles, which, apportioned 
over 14 days, yields 28 to 30 miles a day, i.e. about the same average. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Chinese itinerary is consistent throughout, so long as 
common-sense is taken as a guide in its interpretation, and not unbridled fantasy, 
as is too often the case with our Sinologists. 

Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., ])p. 495, 567; Groeueveldt, op. cit., pp. 142, 229. 

Professor Schlegel has here taken a wrong view of the matter in readily 
admitting the existence of two S/iv~p^o^s, of which the one stated to be 45 days 
distant irom P'o^rn was the island of Java {T^onng-PaOy vol. x, p. 304) ; 
instead of perceiving that it is really a question of two I*^o~nVsy as we have 
already demonstrated. 
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these gentlemen appear to base their abstruse geographical 
inquiries. o r 

Now, I am perfectly certain that the of the 

above extract—which cannot absolutely be Brunei—is, on the 
contrary, Pani or Panel, , on the Barumun or Paiii River, 
east coast of Sumatra, in about 2° 20'-2° 30' N. lat.* The 
bearing of the course steered upon leaving the northern 
part of She-p^o bound to P^o^ni, given as north-west, is un¬ 
doubtedly an oversight for south-west. Such slips frequently 
occur in the accounts of old travellers, among whom even 
the usually accurate Marco Polo. .Measuring on a map the 
distance from^the mouth of the Palernbang to that of the 
Pam River (15 days’ sailing), and setting it out in a northern 
direction from the last-named place, we reach a point slightly 
above Takua-pa (Takopa) on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and not far below the Krah Isthmus, which latter 
we may therefore take as practically the northernmost limit 
of She-p 0 . Setting out the same distance (corresponding to 
15 days’ sailing) from BrHnei (W. Borneo) towards the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula via the Natunas and the Straits 
of Singapore, for three times in succession (equal to 45 
days* sailing), we again get to a place somewhere between 
Pak-p*hrah (Papra) Strait and Takopa, which is the position 
found for the northern limit of SAe-p^o, at the outset via 
Pani.^ The Chinese itinerary is therefore perfectly correct, 
and it la only the recklessness of Sinologists and their 
infatuation in making S/ie-p^o — the Island of Java, and 

=; Borneo (Brunei), that causes it to look 
absurd. It will, however, now be perfectly clear that this is 

* This State is mentioned in a letter from the Sultan of Achln to King James I 
o England, dated a.h. 1024 = a.d. 1G15, and published iu the Jonmal Straits 
Branch No. 31, July, 1898, pp. 125, 127, and 129. It is even to this 

the seat of a Prince, and the mouth of its river a frequented seaport. There 
IS a small State of a similar name further dowm the east coast of Sumatra, 

near Jambi; but this lies far too close to Palernbang to be 

the place alluded to in the Chinese account above. It is likewise mentioned 
in a similar letter from the Prince of Binn to the Englisli Captain at Jambi 
of about the same date or shortly after^vards, published in op. cit., p. 139 et seqij. 
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not the case ; and I may add that I have ibund the same 
accuracy in several other itineraries recorded by Chinese 
writers, which have been, as in the present instance, 
hopelessly mangled and muddled under the tender mercies 
of our geographical-dabbling Sinologists. It should be 
pointed out that from tlie fact of the distance San-fo~chH-~ 
Brunei being given as 40 days,* and that from Sh€~p*o to the 
same point (Brunei) as 45 days, it is not at all legitimate to 
infer, as has been done by several writers, that She^p^o must 
lie at only five days^ sailing beyond San-J'o-ch*i. The reason 
for this is that the route from Brunei to Ske-p^o (west coast 
of the ^lalay Peninsula) lies through the Strait of Singapore, 
whereas the one taken to reach Palembang wends vid the 
South Natunas and Banjrka. 

IMow, as regards l^u-Io and Ch*(ii~h~ting, The last-named 
is, no doubt, the Chcrating or Sevating river and district^ on 
the cast coast of the Malay Peninsula, in about 4'^ 10' N. lat. 
This, it should be noted, is more or less the point at which 
sailing-vessels from the Straits bound towards Annam or 
China during the season of the monsoon bid farewell to 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, and steer across the 
Gulf of Siam in order to make the east coast of Lower 
Cochin-China, after having passed leeward of Pulo Obi (IJbi). 
The distance Palembang-Cherating (14 days' sailing, actual 
420 miles) is, we have shown, in perfect proportion to the 
one given for the run Palembang-Pani (15 days, actual 450 
miles). Ku-lo (7 daj-^s, or, at the same rate, 210 miles) must 
therefore be looked for at about half-way between Palembano* 
and Cherating. This brings us to Rhio Strait—which was 

undoubtedly the route taken—and precisely to Guroh^ 
village, on the northern shore of Bintang Bay, which is just 
that distance (210 miles) from Palembang. However, Ku~lo 

* The actiml distance from the mouth of the Palerabanw River to the entrance 
to Rriinei River is about 800 miles, which, apportioned over 40 days, yields 
20 mih's a day, i.o. very nearly the same average as in the distances already 
txuniiiied. The sligltt difTercnce in such averages must, of course, proceed from 
the muiiher and length of stoppages at intermediate stations on the route. 

2 We liavo here a Sumjei Chernling {river), a Kwfda CheraVimj (its mouth), 
a liuklt (.divraiiug (liill), and a Ttoijumj Chcrating (cape). 
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may be the neighbouring Karas Islands at the southern 

entrance to Rhio Strait, or even the flat islet of Terkolei 

lying in the approach to both Bintang and Rhio, and from 

which either seaport may have been conventionally indicated 
by Chinese navigators.^ 

The Itinerary in question becomes, in the liglit of the 
above considerations, perfectly clear. Leaving the northern 
order of She-p^o at Takua-pa, or, perhaps more likely, at 
the embouchure of the Sawa River in the upper reach of the 
t^ak-chan inlet, the Chinese junks had to sail in a south¬ 
western (stated by mistake to be north-western) direction in 
order to reach the open sea and get clear of the dangers 
on the coast. Then, rounding Pak - P'hrah point and 
un Ceylon Island, they shaped a S.S.E. course alon^^ the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula to the Bindings or 
^ ulo Sembilan, and thence crossed southwards to P'o-ni, 
£/g (Pitni), which they made in 15 days from the date 
of their departure from She-p^o, In another 15 days they 
could get, if necessary, to San-fo-ehH (Palembang) other¬ 
wise they would proceed on to China via the Singapore 
btrait. From Palembang 7 days’ sailing via the Rhio 
fetrait would bring them to Bintang Bay at Gfiroh or 
^ome neighbouring seaport (Kit-lo), Thence in another 
7 days they would reach Ch^ai-lih^ting (Cherating) on the 
way to Kiao-chi (Tonkin) and Canton as stated. 

Supposing now 8he-p^o to be the Island of Java, and 

m. to be Brunei in N.W. Borneo, as our 
inologists^ would have it, how could they account for the 
unseamanlike idea that in order to reach Sun-fo-ch^i 
(Palembang) from Java the Chinese junks should take such 


* The “Sung Shih” (History of the Sung Dynasty) mentions the fact that 
or Superintendent of Trade having been established in a.d. 971 at 
anton, the barbarians of Ta-nhih (Arab, Persian, or Acliinesc?); JTti-h, -'ffl • 

^‘P*o, and^ {Jg (Pani, or Brunei?), all came to trade there (see C/iina 
cevtetr vol. xviii, p. 379). To Mr. Parker, the translator of the above passa-e 
Java^i^n^n^ question are, of course, “the Caliph Empire, Xufo [unidentified], 

as earlv All the same, it ia interesting to learn therefrom that 

y as A.D. 971 the people from Ku-lo already wont to trade at Canton. 
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an absurd detour via Brunei (N.TV. Borneo), which seaport 
they could not certainly reach in 15 days, and which, on the 
strength of Chinese evidence itself, lay at fully 40 daj^s^ 
sailing from San^fo-chH (Palembang) ? The identifying- 
of She-p'^o with the Island of Java by the Sinologists is 
accordingly shown to be a mere fad, like so many of its 
kind set going by them which have been exposed in the 
course of this enquiry. She-p^o is now conclusively proved 
to be part of the Malay Peninsula below the Krah Isthmus, 
which formed its northernmost limit; a result agreeing 
with our former considerations connecting it with the 
Sana River, and the C^haivd and Sawz districts in the 
neighbourhood of the isthmus just referred to.^ 

ITow far the southern border of She-p^o reached we have 
no precise information. If w’e are to judge from the fact 
that Ho~liny (or its capital), which we have demonstrated to 
have stood in about 6° 29' N. lat., was likewise called She-p^o 
or Tti-jfo (Java, Jaba, Sava, Saba, Tuba, Tuva, Toba, Duba), 
and that even further dowm the Peninsula Ptolem)’’ locates 
a mart hy the name of Sabana, which is, as likely as not, 
still represented by the present Sabah on the Bernam River, 
3^ 45' N. lat.,^ we would have to infer that such southern 
limit of Sh€~p*o stretched as far south as Selangor, if not 
further; for even lower down similar toponymies occur.® 
However, we deem it a safer course not to lay too much 
stress on such unreliable indications, and prefer to remain 
content with the now well-substantiated fact that the land of 


‘ See above, pp. 461-4G2, note. 

^ See pp. 100-101 ante. 

^ E.g, iu Java Island {Ptdo Java or Jfnva) in front of Malacca, which is the 
islet (or, rather, the double islet, for it is composed of two islets nearly joined) 
lou" known to the Fortu^uese as Hha dan Nam, because of its being the port or 
anenornge for ships trading to ^Malacca. The name may come to it from the 
Jpom<xa quamoefit, a little scarlet convolvulus called Jaiva in Malay; and may 
therefore have no connection whatever with the racial term Jdwa or Java. 

A Kwdla Satctt exists in Sungei Ujong, north-east of Port Dickson. This 
term, again, may be derived from Sduah, meaning a wet rice-field (called 
Bidng in Achin). A Knmpong (village) Jdwa is to be found on the west 
of llunienia Point, south end of the Malay Peninsula; a Sungei A>fam Jawa 
below the mouth of the Selangor River, etc., etc. One of the chief tribes in 
Rombau bears the name of Bednanda Jdwa {Journal Straits Branch B.A.S.t 
No. 13, p. 242). 
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8hi-p^o, i.e. of the Java race, included at the period in 
question a portion of the Malay Peninsula below the Krah 
Isthmus, being still known in Ibn Batata's time (a.d. 1345) 
as ^uUtTavahy , for here it is that the country so 

named by the famous traveller is to be looked for.* No 
doubt the terms Java^ Jaba, Sava, Saba, Tuba, Toha, had 
long before this crossed the Straits with the race that bore 
them, and established themselves both on the east coast and 
in the very heart of Sumatra,^ becoming by Marco Polo's and 
Ibn Batuta s time by-names for the whole island, as well as 
for the more outlying island of Java, on the eastern half of 
which those terms had taken root in the interval.® 

I shall now, by way of conclusion to my arguments 
anent the location of Sh^-p^o on the Malay Peninsula, draw 
attention to a passage occurring in the ‘*Kwang-tung 


‘ Here is the well-nigh complete proof I have found of this assertion of mine. 
Speaking of Sultan Maliku’l Mansur of Sumatra, banished by the king of Pasei, 
Ibn Batuta says he wended his steps towards JWtd-Jdvah, the country of 
unbelievers (i.e. Pagans, or Buddhists, Hinduists (“Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah,’* 
transl.^ by Defremery and Sanguinetti, Paris, 1858, t. iv, p. 239). Now, the 
Chronicle of Pasei (“ Histoire des Rois de Pasey,” by A. Marre, Paris, 1374, 
P- o3) states that MalikuU Mansur was transported to the country of Tmnhiff 

Tamhjang, east coast of Sumatra ?); whereas the Sejarah Malayu ’* 


most distinctly tells us that he was conveyed to Manjung, i.e. Perak 

{see Marre, op. cit,, p. 121 ; Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 80; Dulaurier in 
Journal Aiiatique, t. ix, Feb. 1847, p. 128), thereby furnishing us the proof 
that Ibn Batuta’s MuUJdvah Avas the Malay Peninsula, Perak or Maujnug being 
part of it. This observation has escaped both Dulaurier and Van der Lith, who 
have most absurdly endeavoured to demonstrate that Mul-Jdvah was respectively 
the Island of Java ! ! [Journal Aslatiquc, fuse, cit., p. 244) and the west coast of 
Sumatra!! (“ MerveilJes de Plnde,” pp. 237-245). See also ante, pp, 432, 444. 

Ptolemy’s laba or Jaba, Java, and Saba or Sava, iu lahadiu 
the first or dawn of the second century a.d. ; the Yava in 
^ Pagar-rujTing inscription, a.d. 656 (e. aupra 

p. 462 note); Marco Polo’s Java Minor (a.d. 1295), and Ibn Batata’s island 
ot Jdwah, both = Sumatra, The Battah kingdom of Tobah is probably :ilso 
connected in name with the above set of terms. Iu Sumatra we have, however, 
many other instances of similar place-names: Tdnnh Jdwa^ a district and tribe 
near Panel, ea.st coa.st, as well as Si-Jdwi~jdwiy a settlement in the s;ime 
neighbourhood ; Jawa village, two miles up the Acheh River; Jdwi-Jdwi Island 
north-eastern island of the Bdiiyak group, off the west coast; etc, N.B. that 
Jawt-^jdwi = Jfjdwt, Ara Jcjdwi = Fiens rhododendrifoUa, a large fig-tree. In 
llorneo we have a Jdwa village in the Kutei district, east part of the island etc 
^ jttjtu a, p. 459. 
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T'ung-cliihor “General Topography of Canton” (first 
published in a.d* 1693), which tends to confirm the result 
I have arrived at above, although the work in which it occurs 
being quite modern in date, the views and observations 
introduced therein by its compiler may in many an instance 
prove to be the mere guesswork of an uncritical student, 
insufficiently supported by historical evidence and at times in 
open contradiction to it. ^ This is the reason why I have 
reserved the last place to this unsatisfactory authority. In 
the passage alluded to, then, Malacca is identified with the 
ancient W M M ^o-lo Fu-Bha-ye^ {Kala-Fu-Bha-ya 


* History of the T‘ang Dynasty and Ma Tuan-lin both have 

i Ao'/o i.e. lColct-bid(iy<iy 

Koti-badara, or Kola-bndara, as pointed out above, p. 106). See Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 241, who interprets the name as * Kora^besar or Great Kora’; 
and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p, 414. In the novel spelling given above, 
FH-s?M.ye may stand for Phussa, Bhojtjd, or something similar, as 

^ ^ IS at times used to transcribe Pusya, etc. (see Eitel’s Handbook, 
2nd ed., Hongkong, 1888, p. 124). The last character is, however, to all 

and the correct form of the term is, no doubt, that 
wf New T'ang Annals and Ma Tuan-Un’s work. I may point out 

ere tnat Jits^aty the present Siamese headquarters in Jala (6* 32' N. lat.l. with 
famed caves in its neighbourhood, some of which have been utilised as Buddhist 

^ strikingly simUar to Fu-sa-la. Another similar toponvmic 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula is Bcrserah, the name of a villa'^e 
^reamlet, and cove (Telok Berserah), above Kwala .Kwantan, in 3° 54'N. lat! 
1 here is further the village of A'wd/a Besuty at the mouth {Kwdla Besttt) of the 
Besut Rjver, between Kelantan and Tringauu (5® 40' N. lat.). But any claim 

may possess, on account of simUarity of form, to 
identification with the old KoU-hadaray Kola-budara (or hhudhara)y pales before 
the statement of the Chinese annalists that the walls of its capital “ are built 
with stones piled upon each other ” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 241). Now, so far 
^ I am aware, in the whole of the Malay Peninsula there are no ancient cities 
xwpt U>gor and Krah that possess either brick or stone walls. Ibu Batuta 
I have already pointed out (supray p. 444, note), says of his Kdkuia : “ le miir 

pour ^jermettre que trois elephants y marchent 

K’ A7- ?■ 2«). MaTuau-liu.inhisturu. 
r’Ti! . *“ Hervey de Saiut-Denys’ translation (op. cit., 

p- ai-ij . ba capitalo est entouree de murs construits en pierre de taUW*' _ tht^ 

very same words. As other details tally remarkably well in both accounts .as 

or S/t" a*T t T?‘ ^ not the slightest doubt that the Chiuese Kola 

or Kola.budara and lln Batuta’s Kdk^ or Kdkola, Kakkohy are one and the 

Plnce but ancient 

taiHliiig bejoiigiug to the muer city and merely enclosing, accordiu«- to local 
tradition, whnt were formerly the precincts of tlie principal Buddhist monasterv, 

Uai Kd-Pbrah-thrit)y Krah (the walls seen now are of brickwork), and, more 
coubtlully, Ptolemy’s town of K6U in Kelantau (see antCy pp. 105-106 ; whether 
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or Kola Pu^ja-ya), and its capital is said to lie ‘‘near She-p^o, 
which is the reason that it is also called gg g, Ta 

Bhe-p 0 or ‘Great Java.* It is now called S jjn 
Ch‘ung-ka-lo (Ch‘ung-ka-la, Tsung-ka-ra, Jung-ka-la). East 
of It lies $ M Chi-li Ti-men. For this reason this 

country was a long time not named a kingdom. With 
a favourable wind it can be reached from ^ , Chiu-chiang 

(or Kau-kong, Ku-kang = ^ = Palembang?), ia eight 

days and nights. Near the sea are only a few mountains 
and a scanty population.** 

This, I am bound to say, is a fair example of the geo¬ 
graphical hodge-podges so frequently served up in Chinese 
literature for the mortification of its toiling students, who, 
if successful in going through the ordeal of unravelling 
them, may justly be said to have made some strides towards 
earning for themselves the Kingdom of Heaven. Ko-lo 
Fn-sha-ye, or, more correctly, Ko-lo Fii-sha-lo, cannot, of 
course, have anything to do with Malacca, although its 
capital may well have stood near She-p^o, and its territorv 
may have been known as Ta Sho’^o, ‘ Great Java * (or 
Saba), as the compiler says. It may also have been called 
Chhmg-ka~la or something similar,^ and we shall demonstrate 
directly that it was. But to locate east of it Chi-li Ti-mh\, 
which I have unraistakeably identified with Gili Timor, 


there be remains of any walled cities in this district or not T am wnahle to aavK 
«ow, Ibn Batata s KOkula is stated by him to be in Mttl-Jdvah, so was 
therefore, the Chinese Kala or Kola-btulnra. Hence, I think, the reason whv 
nie author of the “ Kwan^-tuog T‘ung-chih ** connects the latter ^nth She-p^o. 
ills laentincation of it witii Malacca is, of course^ absurd. 

* This toponymic, I may point out, strikingly resembles Sunkhala or Sungkbld, 
the old form for the name of Singora, now better known to the Siamese as 

Songkhld, and to the Malays as ^ Sen^^ora. I do 

not think, however, that this place is implied here, for its name U usually spelled 
in Chinese literature ^ Suti-ku-ua or Suu-k/i-la, as iu the map 

published by Phillips {chcu 1399J. Professor Schlegel (in T^rnty-Pao, vol. is, 
p. 298) attempts to connect with it the Sntiy~cki(iit or Suuy-ldk 

(Sungor ?), of the “ Ilai-kwo'Weii-chien-lii ” {published 1744, cliap, i, fol. 25 
verso), but I still feci somewhat doubtful about their identity. See, however, 
Professor Sciilegel’s remark iu the same volume, p. 272. 
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i.e. the * Island of Timor,* ^ is to hopelessly confuse it with, 
the other Ch^ung-ka-la, or rather Sun(/~ka-la, mentioned in 
the Chinese records, which I have, despite the blunderin? 
vagaries o£ our Sinologists, identified with Sumbawa 
Sambawa) and, more precisely, with the Sangar 
district on the north coast of that island.^ Bar these few 
little—and, of course, perfectly ingenuous—inaccuracies, 


* Groeneveidt has here, for once, correctly identified Chi-li Ti^tnen with Timor 
(op. cit., p. 236), although unable, of course, to account for the first purt of 
that term. Professor Schlegel, on the contrary, unaware of the vagaries of the 
compiler of the “ Kwang-tung T‘ung-chih,” gets confused through reliance on 
hia correctness, and, believing Chilli Tt-meti to lie eastwards of the treacherous 
Chynff-ka~la as stated by him, makes superhuman efforts to explain the term 
Chi~li Ti-tn^n as JSCi7'i~ Junior^ * East to the left,’ and what not, and to prove that 
It 13 not Timor at all, but some place on the east coast of Sumatra, or the island 
of TyQman off the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, and so forth (see T^oung^ 
Pao, vol. ix, pp. 370-371). All nonsense ! Had Groeneveldt or Professor 
bchlegel any knowledge of the geography and languages of the eastern 
part of the archipelago where Timor is situated, they would have very cuickly 
griped the right meaning of Chi-li Ti-inhi or Ki-li Ti-men. For in those 
parte an island is called and there are scores of them, from the south 

coast of Madura to the north coast of Flores and further, in the names of which 
the term Gili occurs as a prefix, e.g., Gili Pua, Gili Pandatiy Gili Wutaky Qili 
Banta, Gili Bodo, etc. Therefore, Chi-U Ti-nmi means Gili TTwor, i.e. the 
Island of Timor, and nothing more nor less. The solution is, it will be seen, 
very simple, like all solutions of puzzling questions, after the key has been made 
known. After writing the above I notice that the “ Tung-bsi-yang-k‘ao ” 

(a.d, 1618) says: “ CA'i-wen, ^ (in Fu-chou pronunciation, Ti-mung)^ 


IS the vulgar name for Chi-li Ti-men^ j this country is situated 

at the east of Ch^ung-ka-la^'* etc. (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 237). And, further 
ou : “ Ch*ih-men, ^ (in Fu-chou pron. Tie-mung), is the farthest of all 
countries ” {Poung-Pao, vol. x, p. 287, n. 137). mat could be more plain ? 

® It is Fei-Hsin who first mentions this ChUotg-ka-la in his “ Hsin<^-ch‘a 
Sheng-lan,” A.D, 1436. Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. 182) is at a loss to find some 
equivalent for it, and timidly suggests Madura! making, however, all due 
reservations this time for what he meekly calls “our supposition.” Professor 
Schlegel {Poung-Pao, vol. ix, pp. 370-371), blindly relying on the correctness 
o his text, believes it to be Malacca, and reads Tangkara, vainly endeavourint^ 
to identify the countries stated by Fei-IIsin to lie at several days’ sailing from 

w kowever, either Groeneveldt or Professor Schlegel read 

V. h. Mayers’ paper on “ Chinese Explorations of the Indian Ocean,” published 
Jis early as 1875 in the China Bevietv, vol. iv, they would have found (p. 181) sailiii**- 
( ircchons, extracted from the “ Tung-hsi-yang.k‘ao,” 1618, laying dowm the route 
Irom Gersik or Gnsse (ea.st coast of Java, right opposite Madura) to Ch^ung-ka-la. 


Tlie course is explained to be by way of 

/Iv> Lftng-mtt or = Lombok, beyond which lies — PP 

^an-/ja-wa nr ASam-pa-wa = Sambawd (Sumbiiwii). The uext point steered for) 


S lU > Islaud = Bali; 
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(][uit6 ch&rQ^ctonstic of tho Otinese compilers of geographical 
haDdhoohSf etc.^ the above passage may be fairly correct ^ 
and, if so, it proves interesting as showing that She-p^o lay 
near to, or was conterminous with, Malacca; its location 
thus being on the Malay Peninsula. 

Now, a word of explanation on the term C/i^ung-ka-la as 
a name for Malacca. It suggests some form like Juttg-ko-la, 
Jang-ko-la, or Jahgala ( = ‘ Jungle'), Jangala. Joan Nieuhoff, 
writing about the same time (1662) as when the first edition 
of the “Kwang-tung T*ung-chih appeared (1693), says 
that the capital city of Malacca was formerly called Jakola} 


five watches (i.e. twelve hours; or else 600 li = about 100-120 miles) distant 
from Lombok, is ChUtrig-ka-h; and five watches (100-120 miles) further lies 
(If t SActfif i.e> * Volcano Island.’ On the strength of these indications 
Mayers wrongly takes Ch^ung^ka-lo to be the island of Flores. But it will be 
seen that here Lombok means Lombok Bay and city on the east coast of Lombok 
Island ; Sam-pa-wa = Sambawa Bay on the north-west part of Sambawa Island ; 
Ch*ung.ka~lo ^ Sangar Bay on the north coast of the eastern part of Sambawa 
Island, which, being very narrow in the middle, may well have been mistaken for 
two separate islands ; and Hwo Shan = Gunoug Api, off the north-east extremity 
of Sambawa Island. The distances measured on a modem chart are: Lombok 
Bay to Sangar Bay, 115 miles; Sangar Bay to Gunong Api, 50 miles. It will 
be seen that the first one is perfectly in accordance with the Chinese itinerary, 
whereas the second is a good deal over-rated, but this is probably due to the 
imperfect knowledge as yet possessed by the Chinese of lands to the east of 
Sambawa. This is well exemplified in the fact of their mentioning Timor as 
lying to the east of it, without naming any of the islands between the two. 
Fei-Hsin’s Ch*ung-ka~la is, therefore, most certainly the eastern part of 
Sambawa Island, where Sangar Bay and the Sangar District stand, and should 
not be confounded with Ch*uug-ka~la or Jakola^ the old name for the Malacca 
district. Fei-Hsin most distinctly says, in fact, that Ch^ung-ka-la borders upon 
or is a neighbour of ^ ^ Chao~tva^ i.e. the Islaud of Java, and not She-p^o 

(see Groeneveldt, loc. cit., and Tooting-Fao^ vol. ix, p. 368). 


1 <*The capital city is likewise called Malacca^ being the same in former times 
called ” (** Embassy from the East India Company,’’etc., by Joan Nieuhoff', 

xV 1 ^ London, 1673, quoted in Dennys’ “Descriptive Diet, of Brit! 

Malaya,” p. 208). I cannot, so far, account for the term Jakola otherwise 
than by connecting it with the Jngra district and river, Kwala Jugra and Bukit 
Jugra (far better known to navigators as Parcelar Hill), which lie at some sixty 
nules north-west of Malacca town, in what is now the Langat district, but 
was formerly Malacca territory. Jakola and Jugra are not very mssimilar words, 
and the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese characters employed to write 
the name Ch*ung~ka~la is Ju*k€~ra^ a remarkably close approach to Juqera 
or Jugra. Again, the term may be connected with Johol^ one of the Ne^ri 
Sembilan States conterminous with that of Malacca and Ijing immediately 
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Here, then, we have the C¥ung-ka-la of the Chinese account. 
W^hich of the two spellings is the more accurate I am unable 
to decide; but I should think Nieuhoff^s, for it is probable 
that the form Jakola was the cause that enticed the compiler 
of the Kwang-tung T^ung-chih into connecting this place 
with the old I^old Fushola. A.t all events, the original form 
of the term may safely be said to lie between Jakola and 
Jahgala or Jdhgala, because Nieuhoff’s notation excludes any 
connection with the Sangav series of toponymies. 

It is quite possible that the epithet Ta Shi-p^o, ‘ Great Java 
{Jaha or Saba),^ or Mahd Java, Java Besar (?), stated in the 
passage quoted above to have been applied to the territory of 
Malacca, may have some connection with the place called 
Sabah on the Bernam River, not far to the north of Malacca, 
as well as with the historical continuation of Ptolemy’s mart 
of Sabana, which, we have seen,» if not actually Sabah itself, 
must have stood very near it. Indeed, the She-p^o said in 
the same passage to be near the capital of Malacca may be 
this very place Sabah, In any case, if this last was no part 
of Sh€-p*o, the southern boundary of the country so named 
cannot have lain very far to the north; for at short distances 
in that direction existed, on either coast of the Peninsula, 
the States of IloJimj, and P^o-ta, and RoJo-tan, and 
Po-hwang, which we have seen are in Chinese records either 
located on Shv^Fo territory or closely connected with it. 


i^and of it*; or with the name of the Jakiin tribes inhabiting that territory: 

tnn ^ fl'fferent origin as yet not clear to me. Similar 

toponjmncs are: the name of the island otherwise known as Rupat! hin. 

dose to the north-west coast of Sumatra right opposite Malacca town; Jon/lu/; 
Sekfo, Sejorinve^ Port Weld) ; San^hr; Sin^kel; thoJonJuo.iu 

pepper-producing (hstrict of Chno Ju-kua (see p. 451 oL), etc. JaLala or 

trofrhe:^;ni:ra:L^r^^^^ 

north aud west common boundaries with Jelebu Suuo'ci Uinnrr ’ p * j 

Nu„.o« (,„eja.,e. now included 

upper's Chal"j,T'l *■ 1^'“"'P- » "•‘>>‘>•1 

uppear that Chao Ju-kua also mentions Ta Si{.p‘o (Maha Ja.a or Java Bear?). 
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There occurs, furthermore, a passage in Sung history 
which indirectly supplies us with the confirmation as to 
the boundaries of Sh^-p*‘o stretching so far south as Sabah 
or thereabouts. This happens because the passage in question 
fixes the position of Ohou^inei~liu, or * a 

Tan^mei'hUf in relation to other countries—among them 
Sh^-p*Of —giving either the sailing or overland distance to 
each of them.^ As, contrary to Sinologists who have 
never succeeded in pointing out even approximately the 
location of the State just mentioned, we have in these pages 
established beyond doubt its identity with the present 
Ch^l^ml^hla and Ptolemy's Temala within Cape Negrais,^ 


* See “Sung-shu,” bk. 489, foL 16 ; Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 583. 

Vide sHjn'a^ pp, 48-52, and note at toot of p. 52 for the ideuti 15cation. 
Also my articles in the Asiatic Quarterly Jieview for January, 1898, p. 157, 
and January, 1902, p. 119. The local forms of the name are, as 1 have 
shown, CJVx-mx-hla^ Tatnala, Timira (perhaps also Timira^ JJaniara^ Dafuila or 
Tamila or Tamira). There cannot be the least doubt that my 
identification of this place is correct. N.B. that in tlie Wen-chou dialect the 
characters that constitute its name are pronounced The country 

in question is stated in the Sung Anuals to produce gold and also the Yu-shih 

(SI ^i) stone, “ very esteemed, although inferior to jade ” (Ma Tuan-liu, 

op. cit., p. 684). Anyone will see at once that it is here a question of the 
J^eite derived from the serpentine-mines on the banks of the Uni River in 
the northernmost part of Burma. This is the more certain as we are told 
(** Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States,” Rangoon, pt. 1, vol. ii, 
p. 277) that this kind of stone is called Yii-shih by the Chinese who purchase 
it there. As may be inferred from the above account, the stone must have been 
also takeir down for sale to which is quite natural. Through our 

present identification of the stone and the locality of its provenance, we are 
enabled to trace the. history of the Burmese jade-mines (hitherto stopping short 
at the thirteenth century, see op- cit., p. 279) still further back to the dawn of 
the eleventh century, for such is the period the account of Cliow~fnei~liu in Sung 
history refers to. Again, the same account states that in a.d. 1001 this kiugdoiu 

sent envoys to China \vith presents. The names of the principal of these 
personages are recorded as n * .1, Ta-ku~ma (Da-kd-ma) ; fl Hi. 
Ta’^la {Da~la, Ta-ld) ; and , Cha-p^i-ni {Chap^p*ei-nei)f in which 

we easily recognize the names of the three cities and districts of Daguu (Mon, 
Takung or Takong^ older form Taknuiy see Forchhammer’s “ Notes on the 
Early Hist, and Geogr. of British Burma,” fasc. i, p, 17 ; now called Rangoon); 
Rala (Mon, Ta-la^ Tkala) ; and Khabeng, anciently Kappnnga-nagara (sec antCy 
P- 72), near Twante, a former seaport, the name of which is spelled Copini and 
Coponifn in the Summaiy* of Eastern Kingdoms and Peoples translated front 
the Portuguese by Ramusio (“ Delle Navigation! et Viaggi,” Venctia, 1563, 
vol, i, pp. 334 i;grso and 385 recto. On the last-named page Bagun appears as 
d)ogoin). The three envoys from Chou-mei-liu were, then, the governors of 
the districts above mentioned, the names of which they bore as titles, as was 
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we are m a position to turn to account the data just 
alluded to for the purpose now in view. Here are the 


Ihe custom in Pegu By the kingdom of Chou-inei-lm was doubtless meant the 

T * * designated from the city or mart of CAH-mi-hta, its seaport. 

I trust that the foregoing explanations will have established beyond doubt the 
correctness of my location and identification of Chon^mei-lin or Tan~mci.;iu, so 

at It can be safely used as a basis for the determination of the position of 
OAe~p 0 as proposed above. 

Professor Schlcgel vainly attempted in the Poun^-Pao. vol. x, pp. 291-294. 
de^ satisfactorily with the foregoing account from Sung history, and concluded 
y p acing Tan~mct~lit( on the upper course of the Me-nam River, in Central 
»iam . . (p. 293). He went even so far as to confuse this State with the similarly 
named oiie of ^ gg g ^ mentioned by Chao Ju-kua {circd 

A.D. 1240), and after him by Ma Tuan-lin {op. cit., p. 488); aud—what seems 
to have escaped the notice of Professor Schlegel and others^also in Sung history 
where its name is spelled ft jg, ro„.(see Dr. EitePs remarki 

in the CA .,10 Pnhw, vol. xviii, p. 319). Besides Professor Schlegel, Dr. Eitcl 
and Dr. (now also Professor) Hirth have been at a loss to locate it. Ma Tuan-Un 
.says It lay to the south-west of Chht-U.fu, which he places at 

the south-western limits of ChMa (Kamboja). Chao Ju-kua merely tells 
us that T.ng^hH^mei stood westward of Chhi-Ia (see F. Hirth’s “ Aus der 
nograp ie des Tschau Ju-kua,’' in Sitzu>}ffsbeyichtc der Jc. Baijer. Akad. 
^ I.W., unchen, 1S9S, Heft hi, p. 498). Now, I have successfully identified 

which is undoubtedly one aud the same with the 
C/ianAt^p^o, city mentioned in the “ Ling-wai-tai-ta ” (a.d. 1178), aIthou<ph 
>t should, of course, be distinguished from the g, run-ii./u, introduced 

almost immediately afterwards by Chao Ju-kua (Hirth, op. cit., p. 497)—with 

on the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, the name 
ich Ls often spelled Chantihon by the early European travellers. 

identified Teng-Uu-nxei or TanAiu^mei with Tahixxia, an ancient 
State on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. It is mentioned, along with 

Momnf (Pagan = Upper Burma), Jiaxnanna (= Pegu), etc., in the 

f Nobama5, one of the oldest Siamese Uterary works 

^ * dating from the end of the thiiteenth century, or the early part 

° Jf^ doubtful as to whether to connect it \vith Ta/roxg 

/. (P huttalung), or with the territor}’ watered by the TeUUOi River 

uither down the coast (below Patani); or else with the Tafum~p*/iuJb land spit 
Onco^ectly marked Xem Kolam-puk in the maps), in the Ligor roadstead, 
ut Its position a^uredly lay within these limits, i.e. between 6® 50' (mouth 
the feluhin River) and 8® 28' (northern extremity of the Talum-v^huk 
promontoip) N. latitude. This position, it will be noUced, bears S.S.W. from 
l^iianthabun ; that is, approximately as indicated in the Chinese account. Tmg- 
ui^-inn or Tan-Hu-mei {Talttma) should not therefore be confounded with 
tko>oxnex-lu, or Tan-meiAiu {Ch^i-mi-hla, Tamale, or Timiru). TanAin-mei 

or 7h//fma may be Edrisi’s island of Taniimah, located by him at five 

days’ sailing from Kmd>\ i.e. South Kamboja. 
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“ “• - • 1».» for ..r 

'■ a 1 »«•»"■■&< ■!.«. .r. 15 iay, 

Stages; to ^ Lo-yueh. ■' ' 

2. South-eastwards from Chou-mn-Uu there arc 45 davs 

(or stages) to She-p'o. ^ ® 

3. North-eastwards from Chou-mei-Uu there are 135 davs 

(or stages) to Kicang-chou. (Canton). ^ 

Now, the actual sailing distance from ii t 

the Bassein * “*'>''«"ce irom Ui t-mi-hla (mouth of 

sea-ronte « i Canton, measured along the usual 

2,700 miles, which annor 
tinned among the 135 stages set down in thfch^r 

“i “ '•? • •‘•Sr. i.‘ awS: 

DrevionsI obtained from the Chinese itineraries 

previously examined. On the basis of this rate it ! 

These become fixed as llloZ l 


1 . 


2 . 


Distance from to Lo-yiie/,, 

20 miles = 300 miles. 

Distance from Chn-mi-hla to She-p'o 
20 miles = 900 miles. 


15 stages x 
'^5 stages x 


of the BfsseirL™eriouXva!L°Ln»'’tre 
Malay Peninsula, we obtain for^ 

1. a location a little above Mergui.* 

• She.p 0 , a location about Sabah on the Bernam Eiver. 

probably the place here alluded to. Thd “1;^ ^1 ‘ i”'’'’ 

Of Tl- Poumeula, besides oue M Jfr^Ze^ ’ 

Barros; but uow TslouSt U 

ii<ij preierably be couuccted witli the Limjr.i 
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There is therefore every likelihood, as we surmised, that 
Sabah is the She-p^o meant by the Sung annalists in the case 
at hand ; and it becomes evident, at all events, that the 
She-p*o they had in view was the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and not at all the island of Java. 

I-tsing, we have seen, entirely ignores Shi~p*o and merely 
■mentions Mo-ling or Po-ling, by which term, as pointed out 
above (p. 481), he very likely means Gelang (Galang) or 
Puling Cape, on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula 
(4° N. lat.); and, in any case, the eastern limit of the real 
Ho-ling State, which may have extended to that point or 
thereabouts. The only full itineraries he gives to and from 
India, with the sailing distances when recorded, are four, 
as follow's:— 


River, usually noted Lungur or Lwtgar in the early maps, and Longur in 
De Banos, Decada I, lib. ix, cb. 1. Chao Ju*kua (see Hirth, op. cit., pp. 494, 
513) employs a very similar notation, , Lu~\ch {Luk-^ugat)^ for the name 

of the capital of Chhi^la (Kamboja), which could not be as yet, in his time, 
Lawck, but was still at Angkor (Nagor). 

The second Lo-ijneh must have stood—if it ever existed—further down the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula. On p. 110 ante I took it to be the same as 
the first Lo-yi'tehy lying at fifteen days’ sailing south of Tan-mei-Huy a view 
which, after the above exhaustive inquiry, I am now inclined to reject. The 
only indication we so far have as to the existence of this second, if any, Zo-ywM, 
is contained in an already quoted scholium from the ch. 430, brought 

to light by Cbavannes (op, cit., p. 42, n. 2), which he renders : “ To the south 
of the Malay Peninsula [? no original characters or transliteration given of the 
term employed for this in the text] one reaches a strait measuring 100 li [i.e. 20 
to 25 miles] from north to south ; on the northern shore is the kingdom of 
Lo-ytieh, and on the southern the kingdom of Fo-sfnh [i.e , as we have shown in 
the preceding pages, the east coast of Sumatra].” Now, this would point to 
one of the narrowest parts of the i\Ialacca Strait, the least measurements of 
which arc: (1) between Tanjong Bulus and Pulo Ransang, 30 miles; (2) between 
Tanjmig Tonor and Pulo Bengkalis, 25 miles; between Tanjong Tuan (Cape 
Raebado) and Pulo Medang, 20 miles. The shortest distance the west 

coast of the Malay Penin.sula to the east coast of Sumatra occurs between the 
Jugra River and Tanjong Senebui, 35 miles. However, as we are left in the 
dark about what is the term in the Chinese text which Chavannes translates by 
‘ Malay Peninsula,’ we feel unable to arrive at a precise estimate of the location 
of the said Lo-yveh : and must remain content with suggesting that it mav be 
either JAruty in Perak, or, still better, Lukut (Port Dickson), lower down, wbich 
is only a few miles north of Cape Racliado, and lies within only 40 miles from 
the Sumatran coast and 25 from Pulo Medang. Takakusu (op. cit., p. xlv, 
n. 3) says that this Lo~yiieh “ is the place where Shinnio Taka<oKa, an imperial 

? rince of Japan, died, a.d. 881, on his way to India to search for the Law. 
le was twenty years in China learning Buddhism, whence he started for the 
AVest.” Tbe place referred to is iustcad, very probably, the first Lo-yueh near 
Mergui. In any case the notice here cited proves the existence of either Lo~yueh 
as far back as a.d. 881, which is of historical interest to note. 
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. Tonkin to Lang-ka-hsu (Langkachfu near C‘hump<h6n, 
east coast Malay Peninsula); > thence to Ho-ling and 
onward vi4 Lo-kwo (Nikobars) ^ to Tamraliptl (western 

part of the Delta of the Ganges).® 

2. Tonkin to Shih-Ji-Fo-shih (Palembang), 30 days ; thence 

to Mo-lo-yii, 15 days, and to Ka-ch‘a, 15 days; then 
change of course to westward, making Nagapattan in 
oU days ; thence across to Ceylon, 2 days.^ 

3. Canton to Fo-shih (Palembang) with the first monsoon 

20 days; thence to Mo-lo-yu- thence, changing 
direction, to Ka-eh\a\ thence, taking a northern 
course, to Lo-k>co (Nikobars), in somewhat more 
than 10 days; thence, steering north-west, to 
lamraliptl in about 15 days (a.d. 671-672).'^ 

4. Eetura voyage from the last-named seaport: Tilmra- 

hpti, on a south-east course to Ka-ch‘a, 60 days • 
thence, in a southerly direction to Mo-lo-yii, 30 days • 
thence to Canton in about 30 days (a.d. 685 and 689).® 
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The points of most absorbing interest for us here are the 
determination of the positions of Ka-ch^a and Mo-h-yu^ so 
far only leisurely guessed by our Sinologists. Ka-ch^a., 
IS ^ {K^et-ch^d, Kiek-fn^ ]^iet--tra)y I have identified with 
Kerti, anciently Kairea} on the homonymous river, a little 
to the east of Piisei (north coast of Sumatra). The settlement 
of this moot point at once clears the ground for the further 
determination of the site of ^ Mo-lo-yd {Mat-lo-yu, 

Mal-Ia-yu), or ^ Mo-h-ya {Mut-lo-yau, Mat-lo-ym, 

Mol~h~yiij or Mar^ra-yti)^ as the terra is severally spelled in 
I-tsing’s works.^ For this place, being met with, on his own 
showing, at about half-way from Ka-ch^a (Katrea) to Fo-shih 
or Shih’li Fo’Shi/i (Palembang), very likely somewhat nearer 
to the latter seaport on account of its distance from Ka-ch*a 
being variously given (see above) as 15 and 30 days* sailing, 
it must be looked for on either shore of the strait between 

30 days, or double the time given in Itinerary No. 2. In comparison with this 
30 days from Mo-lo^ijii to Canton is a very creditable performance, and must 
have been done, as on the outward journey, w*itli a highly favourable wind. 
In connection with these singularly quick passages (compared with those set 
down in other Chinese works and discussed in the preceding pages), it should 
be observed tliet tbey were mostly iiisid© in J^ersinii^ Arobj or IVi&lfiyj nnd not 
(except in but one or t^^o instances) in Chinese ships. The outward journey from 
Canton to Palembang was accomplished, as I-tsiog himself says, on a Persian 
vessel (see Takakusu, op. cit., p. xxviii). That from Palembang to Mo-lo-yu 
and thence onward to Ka-ch^n and Bengal, was done in a s!hip supplied to 
I-tsing by the King of Palembang (ibid., p. xxx). Similarly, that from Ka-ch^a 
to Mo-lo~yx\^ on the return voyage, was again performed in a vessel from 
Palembang (ibid., p. xxxiv). This fully explains the discrepancies in the rate 
of speed noticed in previous itineraries. 

* The name by which its river is mentioned in the “ Sejarah Mala)m’* (see 
Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 78), whence we learn that on its banks was 
situated the palace of the Pasei king. Marre, in his ”Histoire des Rois de 
Pasey,” p. 120, speUs the name Katarei. The late Rev. S. Beal and others 
ha\c, DtOic iSolitOf jumped at once to the conclusion that is, of course, 

that hub of the universe, Kedah. So lately, also. Professor Schlegel, in 
T onng^Tao^ vol. ix, p. 290. Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 105-106, has perceived 
the uutenability of such an utterly unjustified identification; and Takakusu, 
rightly judging that Ka-ch^a must be looked for to the south of Lo-kioo (the 
Nikobam), has vaguely suggested its location “ somewhere on the Atchia 
coast ” (op. cit., p. xxx), and in his sketch-map has marked it close to the 
coast of Achlu. I may here point out, for the guidance of those who connect 
^a-ch'a with Kedah, that the name of the latter place appears in the Chinese 

map of about a.d. 1399 published by Phillips, wherein it is spelled ^ 
Chi-ta {Kct-tat). ^* 

2 See Chavannes, op. cit., p. 119, n. 2. 
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I-tsing Himself (according to Takakii3u)»* or an annotator 
of his during the later Chou period, a.d. 951—960 (according 
to Chavannes),^ says that the country of Mo-lo-yu or Mo-lo-yn 
^Ms now called [or ‘has become'] Fo-shih^* (or Shih-li 
Fo-shih), 

But it must be remembered that on I-tsing’s own evidence 
Jifo-lo-yu lay at some 15 days' sailing—or about 300—350 
miles^—from Palembang, towards Malacca Strait; and thus 
it could have nothing to do with either Be Barros* Taiia- 
Jilalayu or Alboquerque's HifaUiyOy which both evidently refer 
to an ancient district on the Mai ay u River, situated within 
the limits of Palembang itself.^ Add to this that on I-tsing's 
own showing, after one had reached Mo-lo^yu from Palem¬ 
bang, he had to change direction in order to go to IC(i~ch*(i 
(Kerti), which would be absolutely unnecessary and absurd 
if Jilo^lo-yu were situated on the east coast of Sumatra, 
for iu such a case the same course would have to be 
steered throughout along that coast of the island. The con¬ 
struction that must be put upon I-tsing’s (or his later 

> Op. cit., pp. XIX, xxiiv, xl, 10. 

* Op. cit., p. 119, n. 2. 

3 The actual sailing distance from the mouth of the Palembang to that of the 
Kerti or Katrea {Kn~ck*a) River is about 660 miles, which would give 330 miles 
or thereabouts for Mo-lo-yii, 

* The river in question, Sungei MaldyUj is referred to in the ** Sejarah 

Malavu’* (see Leyden's “Malay Annals,” pp. 20-21), Therein it is distinctly 
stated that a king, Damans l/ebar Daun by name, reigned in the country of 
Farahmbang, now called Palembang. The name of its river was Mudr-Tdtang^ 
into which falls another river known as Sungei Maldytt^ near the source of which 
is a mountain named Sagantang Makd~Meru, Mudr~Tdtang means Tdtang- 
mouth, and the Tdtang River may be the one nowadays called Talang, which is 
one of the outlets of the Musi. The Maldyu River may bp either the Musi 
(Palembang River) or one of its principal tributaries. Both the river names 
now referred to seem to be at present forgotten. From the presence of a stream 
Maidyu in this region and the traditions connected with it, related in the 

“Sejarah Malayu ” and other Malay semi-historical works, Valentijn argues 

that the l\Ialays must have derived their first name. This is, of course, 
absurd; but there can be no doubt that such is the country meant by Alboquerque 
and De Barros under the denominations, respectively, of Tana-Malayu (* Malay 
Territory, Jlnlay Land ’) and ^falayo. Tdnak Maldytt^ as far’as local tradition 
"ocs, was tlie name of the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula. If such 
a name was also applied to part or the whole of the Palembang district, it is 
because it must have been introduced thither by emigrant Malays from the south 
of the Malay Peninsula, and not the reverse. That this introduction could hardly 
have taken'place iu I-tsing’s time or several centuries after him will be 
demonstrated in the following pages. 
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commentator s) passage anent Mo-lo-yu having in, or shortly 
before, his time become Shih-U Fo-Mh is. therefore, that it 
had been annexed by the latter; that is, became part and 
parcel of the latter’s dominions. This view is perfectly 
consisfont with the early history of Palembang, wLch we 
shall demonstrate further on, was the seat of the potentate 

Otherwise, we should have to assume that in I-tsino’s 
time-as in Albuquerque’s and De Barros’ periods-the“re 

o7p 1 7 comprised part 

o[ Palembang and the other the southern extremity of tlie 

Malay Peninsula. But such does not seem to have been the 

case either during* I-tsino’s n fi 71 fiO^\ i,* 

T. osi oi.«V"- . £ ' • or bis annotator’s 

(A.D. 951-960) time.’ The name Ma/ayu had then not as 

tb»’ travelled down so far south or crossed over 

rai to Sumatra, but was still lingering on the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula, making ready to cross 

whenever a favourable opportunity should present itself 
which Was not slow to come. * 

Ha'Wng thus disposed of qur predecessor’s untenable view 
as o -tsings Mo-lo-yu being situated on the east coast of 
Sumatra, and assumed that its location must have been 
in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, it becomes 
necessary to demonstrate that a State of such a name existed 
here of old. Subjoined, then, is our original evidence for it 

Tnd De filrrS* tfml 

‘ Palatfo7 t‘ f Man,lira -pala) or 

latine Law of Siam, enacted in a.d. 1360 by the kine 

w o had a decade before founded the capital Ayuthia 
given iD one instance by7(ffn* M's * 0 °!///***"'* 

the turner 
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(Ayuddhyd), gives full lists of the States then tributary 
to Siam, both in the north and south. Among the States 
of the south (Malay Peninsula), one bearing the name of 
Malayu is mentioned, the order being as follows:— 

(1) Ujong Tdnah (known afterwards as Johor). 

(2) Maldkd ( = Malacca). 

(3) Malayu. 

(4) W'oraicdri (Varavarl — Muar ? vide supra, p. 495). 

Total, four States.' 

This source of information is authoritative enough to 
admit of no question. We may accordingly take it as 
positive that there was in a.d. 1360—and probably far 
earlier—a State named Maldyu or Maldyii in the south of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

2. The (Chinese) history of the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty 
states that, in the first year of the Yiian Cheng period— 
i.e. A.I). 1295—of Ch'eng Tsung*s (Timur’s) reign the king 
of iS Siem-kicok, i.e. Siam (the capital of which was 
then at Sukhotbai), sent a letter written on a golden plate, 
praying that the Court might send an envoy to his country. 
As the Siamese had for a long time lived in feud and war 
with * m ^ a. Ma-li-yu-erh, and this country had now 
returned to allegiance, the Emperor enjoined the Siamese 
that they should no longer molest Ma-U-tju-erby in accordance 
with their promise.^ 

> Laws of Siam, 5th Siamese edition, Bangkok, 1888, vol. ii, p. 72, A widely 
different list is given at the outset of the Chronicles of Ayuthia (Siamese editiou, 
1863, vol. i, p. 21) ; but this work having been compiled only recently, from 
motley materials of not always proved autbenticity, pieced up in a somewhat 
hnppy-go-lueky way, it cannot be invariably relied upon, especially for the older 
periods. The list in question runs as follows :—(1) Malakd \ (2) C^haicd (Java) ; 
. . , , (8) Sougkhla (Suiikhala or Singora), The names left out belong 

either to States on the north of Siam or on the Malay Peninsula that were 
governed by vicemys (Tavoy, Tenasserim, Ligor). C*haictt stands apparently 
here for eitlicr of the three districts of Ujong Tfiuahy Mdlayu, and I'nrarari, or 
for the whole of them ; but this is by no means certain. 

2 T'ounff-Pao, vol, ix, p. 280. Professor Schlegel here translatcn “a letter 
written in golden cliaracters,” which, although it may he a correct rendering of 
the original, is Instorically inaccurate. Royal letters of State in Siam have always 
lieen written, not in golden characters, but with vermilion, or else engraved, on 
a golden plate which was afterwards rolled up and ]tut intt* a casket adapted 
to the purpose. 
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Here —or, still better, Utfaiayd^vdi'dt Hlalayur 

cannot evidently be aught but the Ufaldyu mentioned above, 
which, having returned to allegiance on or shortly before 
A.D. 1295, was still a tributary in 1360. Its existence thus 
becomes proved for at least another century further back, 

considering that in 1295 Siam had already long been at feud 
and war with it.* 

3. Marco Polo sailed, Just two or three years before that, 
from Champa across to Locat or Lochac (Legeh or Latcha, 
see above, p. 497), on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
proceeding thence southwards by way of the two islands of 
Petam (Bintang and Batang or Batam, in my opinion), 
unto he reached the island of Pentam, where he found 
a king, with a city named Malavir (Malla-vira ?), Now, 
the itinerary followed by the great Venetian traveller 
from Champa to the Straits has never been satisfactorily 
determined. The identifications of Locat and the Petam 
islands given above are entirely my own; and so are those 

Pentam and Malamvy both of which I locate on the north 
shore of the Old Singapore Strait, this being, in my 
judgment, the route taken by Marco Polo*s junk. An 
important village named Bentan exists on that Strait in 
•long. 103"' 53' E., as well as a river MalayUy only a few 
miles further to the west (long. 103° 42' E.) ; but probably 
the place our traveller had in view was the opposite island 
of Singapore, the ancient Betumah ; ^ while Malaviry given 
by him as the name of the king’s capital, was more likely 
that of the realm—evidently the Ma-li~yu-erh and Malaya 
of the two preceding paragraphs. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the position of llie 
puzzling State of Mo-^h-y'Uy Ma-li-yu-erhy or Malavivy was at 
the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, and precisely on 

’ I should think this Ma-li ~yu-erh is not the Kota MAlgei or Meliyei of the 
“ Sejarah Malayu " (see above, p. 490), the capital of a State occupying the siW 
■where Patani rose in, or shortly before, a.ij. 1500. The wav in which the 

18 spelled in Chinese argues an original fonn something like 
Malaya-vatra^ oj Malayur\ hence it is almost beyond doubt the same place as 
Marco Polo’s Mnlavir^ 

* See above, pp. 199-200- 
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the north shore of the Old Singapore Strait,* where, besides 
the Malayu River, time-worn traditions of a Malaya or 
Malaya^vara country and people, of a Malaya-dvipn (Malaya 
island or continent), and of a Tdnah Malayu confront 
the unbeliever. And, as my predecessors have chosen to 
ensconce themselves behind Alboquerque and De Rarros, 
I shall also in my turn betake myself to as good 
a contemporary authority to pit against theirs. The 
king of Achln, says Bocarro under date July, a.d. 1613, 
was met in the Straits by the Portuguese at the head of 
a great fleet with which he had taken the city of Johor and 
conquered the kingdom of Malaio (Malayu), capturing the 
Mdjavamm (Ratabonco), brother to the. king of Johor, the 
principal warlike personage among the Malaio^ (Malaytls).^ 
This passage plainly shows that at the period the events 
alluded to occurred the kingdom of Malayu was Johor, the 
native State in the south of the Malay Peninsula that was 
the historical continuation of the mediaeval Malacca, and. 


* This narrow passage between the island of Singapore and the mainland wa» 
invariably used by western ships bound to the China Sea, until some time aftor 
1615, the date at which the wider and easier passage now known as the Strait 
of Singapore was discovered. This was at first termed by the Portuguese Esireita 
do Qovernador, from the fact of Dom Joao da Silva, the Spanish governor of 
Manilla, having passed through it on his galleon shortly after its discover}- in 
March of that same year, 1615. This first attempt was not altogether without 
a hitch, since the governor’s galleon grounded on the reef at the point of 
the strait and was grazed the top of it, though not sustaining any serious 

injury. (See Bocarro’s “ Decada 13 da Histona da India,” Lisboa, 1876, 
p# 428.) 

As regards the Old Strait or Selat Tehran (a name queerly transcribed Sallcta 
^ Brexo by Hamilton in 1727), it was still passed in 1599 on his way from 
Macao to Goa by Carletti, who describes it as so narrow that from the ship one 
could jump ashore, or reach with the hand the branches of the trees on either 
side. His ^pssel struck on r shoal whilst in the chaDncK Iln<*‘ionaniciiti 
di Francesco Carletti,” Firenze, 1701, p. 209.) As late as 1822 Crawfurd went 
through the same passage, for curiosity’s sake, in a ship of 400 tons, and found 
the journey tedious but safe. This was, therefore, in the old days the only 
known route to China, and Marco Polo must have also passed this way on his 
omeward^voyage. I do not think, however, that the credit of the discover}' of 
the new Strait belongs to the Portuguese, for, from an examination of the 
sea-routes on the Chinese map of circa 1399 published by Phillips, I found 
out that a course is there laid down through this channel. Hence this must 
have been well known to the Chinese at that date, 

* ” E chegando aos Estreitos achou o Achera com uma grande armada comque 
unha tornado a cidade de Jor, e conquistado o reino de Malaio e, captivo o 

Retahonejo, irmao d’elrei de Jor, a principal pessoa de guerra entre os malaios,”_ 

hecada 13 da Uxitoria da /wrfia, Lisboa, 1876, p. 165. 
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Singapore and of tlie still 
ancient one of Malayu, on the Old Singapore Strait 

auL“vof space, quoting other 

h^ve ^ evidence. I trust, however, to 

ready made out a clear case, and shall therefore limit 

^self to presenting the principal points chronologically 
anged in the subjoined sj’noptical table:_ 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF AS A TOPOGRAPHICAL AND 

ethnical term. 

«r«i 100-150. Maleu Kolon (Cape) = MalayakoUm, Malai-kurran, 
(Ptolemy, ^pra, pp. 10I-I05). On the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, about 4“ N. lat. (Tanjung Gelang). 

(I-tsmg). (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 119; Takakusu, op. ciu 

• r C“<i of the Malay Peninsula and 

orth side of the Old Singapore Strait, near the Sungei (river) 

11 *''® domination of Fo-ihih (Palembang). 

* AtAf, *^1U, island or peninsula, very extensive, lyin- 
wive days sad from Sanf or Champa (EdrIsT), (Jauberfs 
Geographic d fidnsi,” pp. 86, 92, 93). Very probably the 
southern part (if not the whole) of the Malay Peninsula).= 

^ /p Country, in which the king of Hamauna 

the Ceylonese envoys sent to Kamboia 
( Mahavansa, ch. Ijxvi). This is from the translation of 
parts of that chapter published by Professor Rhys Davids in 

/, Tol. xli, pt. 1, p. 198. AVijcsihha 

( Ihe Mahavansa,” Colombo, 1889, p. 229) takes Jfa/af/a iu its 
literal sense of hill, and thus translates: “he [the Kamanna 


fr 

r* 


Fiiv!\^ i.e. the Malla people iu iVorth India (see 

Mallauu *rhe*^flnf correct reading would appear to he 

9UffS\rtnir pronunciation of the term, fainUv 

profably JEfatoyJ?^Vals meant!*”*^ Afu/.i/ava ; but more 

(‘**G6^pMe^d*Ah^nir7^*»^*^-*‘ Afnldi. Reinaud 

jnsti6cation as th^ nAmA *** takes it, without sutheient 

Malaya or Malat/tt Malays. But it is instead a toponyraic, 

y or Malayu^ the land ot the Malays, and not the people ^ ^ 
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king] .... imprisoned them [the envoys] in a fortress in the 
hill country,” This is manifest nonsense^ that specification 
being in such a case a detail quite unnecessary for the purpose 
of the narrative, I accordingly agree with Professor Rhys 
Davids in considering Malaya as a proper name, and take it to 
imply the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, over which 
Pegu may very likely have acquired some influence at the 
period, and in some seaport of which the king may easily 
have had the Ceylonese envoys to Kamboja kidnapped and 
imprisoned. 

1181, Malaya-dipa. = ‘ Malaya Island ’ (or Peninsula), (Kalyani 
Inscriptions of Pegu, vide Bupra^ p. 81). A Buddhist country. 
Evidently the same as Edrlsi’s Island of Maldi. 

1274. Malayk or. Malayur, a well-known and frequented 

district near Ldmertf in a bay, in about the same 

longitude as Kalah (Ibn Sa’id). (Van der Lith and M. Devic’s 
** Merveilles de Flnde,” p. 258.) As Ibn Sa’Td*s treatise is 
but an abridgement of EdrIsPs,* his Malayr or Malayur is, no 
doubt, the same as EdrlsT’s Maldi, However, it is interesting 
to observe here for the first time the addition of an r at the 
end, which suggests a form Malaya-xdra^ hereafter almost 
invariably employed. 

1292. Maijdr, Malavir City, at 60 -f 30 == 90 miles ^ from Fetam 
or Pontain Islands (Bintang and Batang), on an island named 
Pentam {Betumah, Bentan on north side of the Old Singapore 
Strait), a notable emporium (Marco Polo, see p. 533). The 
Malayu Kingdom, same as in the above entries, on the 
northern shore of the Old Singapore Strait, about the mouth 
of the Sungei Malayu (Malayu River). 

1292. Mu-lai-yu, ^ (Cant. Muh-lat-yatt ; N^.B, ^ has 
the same sound as I-tsing’s ^), a State to which Chinese 
envoys were sent to summon it to submission (Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p, 155). Probably the same country as above.* 

' Reinaud, op. cit., t. i, p. cxUii. 

2 Sixty miles, in my opinion, from the eastern side of Bintang to tbe entrance 
1 o the Old Singapore Strait. Here, says our traveller, there are but two 
tathoms of water, which leaves no doubt as to the narigation through the Strait 
commencing here. The other thirty miles were, of course, trav^ed through 
the Old Singapore Strait in order to reach either Bentan or the Malayu River 
further westwards, in the Malayu kingdom. N.B. that Ramusio states (vol. ii, 

1. 51 that the city is called Mulainr^ and the island (i.e. the kingdom) 

likewise. 

^ Groeneveldt, on what ground I am unable to guess, translates * Malay 
States.’ 
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Otherwise it may be Mul-Jdwah^ which, according to 
AVassaf, submitted to China in 1292 (“Mcrveilles de I’lnde,” 
pp. 241-2). 

1293. itu-Li or Wu-Li, ^ ^ {^Mut-leif Mon-lei, ^wri), 

a State that sent a letter inscribed on a golden leaf to the 
Chinese emperor (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 152). Very likely 
Wulah or JFailahy west coast of Sumatra, a little above Malabu ; 
although it may he a contracted form of ^^am- 

Att-r/ = Lambri (sec op. cit., p. 155).* It possibly is also 
somehow connected with Mul-Jawah (see last entry, and also 
“Merveilles de l*Iude,” p. 243). 

1295. Ma-li-yu-eeh, ft S B?, {Ma-lei-yn-i^ Ma-li-u-r), 

a country which had long been at feud and war with Siam, 
but had now returned to allegiance (History of the Yuan 
Dynasty, see p. 532). The same as in the preceding entries 
except the last two. 

1317-18. Malamasmi, Calamak; otherwise Panthen, Pathen, 
Paten, or Natem ; an island and kingdom near Fana (yLana, 
Java) and Champa (Odoric of Friuli). (Rarausio, op. cit., 
vol. ii, f. 247 verHo\ and Do Backer’s “ L’E.xtreme Orient 
au iloyen-Age,” pp. 107, 454.) In my opinion, the same 
as Marco Polo’s MalaviT (city) and Penlum (island),* 

1332. Malaye or Malayur, ji^ ^ a city in the country of ICalah, 
in which are also the cities of Fmif:nr, Lund {=Lo-yu€h, 


] & « Mo-(at {Mt(t-(ai, Mnh-(at, etc.), is employed in the Xew 

History of the T'ang dynasty (compiled eleventh ccntiu'y) to denote Malatfa, the 
soiithernnio.st kingdom of India, and not precisely JCaHkitm-incll {Kollain-malai), 
as Phillips thought. (See Chbtn lleview, vol. viii, p. 32, and Journal Chhm 
Jiianch Jt.ji.tS., vol. .w, p, 222.) Ilwcn-tsang, .\.d. 6-10, uses the forms 

® SB and C{^ for Malai/a and Malaknia (= MMlkarraa, 

according to Burnell, p. 127, note) respectively. (See Eitel’s “ Handbook,” 

^ Y BatutH {c. 134:}), it is interestiiif^^* to notice, writes J/u/ffi/jay for 

*'*^*' h, pp. 123-129) writes tliroughont 
Malai for the Malays (or Chams) of Kamhoia. 

-f b® torni Malftmaifmi finds, I presume, its c.\pIanation iu Marco P<flo’s 
Malauir (for Malavir), which <iccnrs in the Frencli text of liis book. It is 
Kamusio wIjo prints Malantaxmi (op. cit., vol. ii, f. 247 lurso). Ca/amak may 
e "d /aputti calami for Malamak, Malntuu\ or something similar. My location 
of this place on the Old Singapore Strait obtains confirmation. 1 think, from the 
tact of Odoric stating that on one side (“towards tlte south,” says Barnusio) 

* ,n'^ island there is the sea called tlie ‘ Dead (or deadly) Sea,* the waters of 
ivhich run swiftly towards the soutli, m» that if one falls down in it he ran l>e 
rescued or found only with the greatest difficulty. This I take to mean flie 
srong currents and tidal streams running througli Siugii])ori; Strait, 'whieh at 
times attain a velocity of 4 to 4.* miles an hour (see ** China Sea Direetorv ” 

vol. 1, 180C, p. 204). " ^ 
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Larut ?),' and Kalah (Nowairi). (‘* Merveilles do 
^ pp* 258 and 281—2 for text.) 

1360. Mala YU, a tributary State of Siam in the south (of the 

It (“ Monthlerabal,” Laws of Siam; see 

p. 6dl.) Undoubtedly tbe same as tbe preceding ones. 

1589. Maiwto (Coast of). “Being departed from tbe River of 

fr r ^ T o’ P- • • • . I reached to the 

[^“1“ Sembilan, abreast of the entrance 
B>'"er]. the first Land on the Coast of Mallayo ” 
(Mendez Pinto’s “Voyages,” etc., London, 1692, p. 24). 

Tbis_ again shows that even in Pinto’s time the country of 

’'Ti.'TTv ““’“y Peninsula, commencing 

at the mouth of the Perak River, that is to say, in 4° N. lat. 

(= Me%u), the name given to the native kingdom 

Johor m the southern extremity of the Malay PcniLula 

(Bocarro, op. cit., see p. 534). 

’^®^of ?he evidently the southern part 

to ^ame as Malaya-dlpa referred 

to in the Kalyani Inscriptions under the date a.d. 1181 » 

inscription of King Singu Min at 

king states 

.<!.• who reigned a.d. 1763-1766, that 

Mched him even from the distant island of Malayu in fleets 
isj^p. /g. of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava,” Rangoon, 

^ (Mon-LAi); or 4, Wn-iAi.yon 

( U-Iatynu, Mu-lat-yii), meaning ‘a vagabond,’ used as 
a transcription for ‘Malay’ (“Hai-kwo T‘u-chi,” lib. ix 
p. 1 ; and Giles’ “Chinese Dictionary,” p. 1257, s.v. 12753)! 

‘ In the text, p. 282 , Larux or Lanui, which Van der Lith thinks 

well to correct into Umarl, so a, to eUcit the meaning Xomiri 

oVatcienf toxto It i,"th»\Konek “'‘*'a«e“a, however bma Jidc, 

and Malaija-dlpa in the “ SaaanaTariisa ” f a n iSfin 
Mrs. Bode a ed., London, 1897 (Pali Text Societv\ n fis 7 

the name here should be compounded with of 

•’IllaTropobana” (Sumatn “K.The Catallt "" ‘'‘o 

2nd cdTJ^'i^! p,'.??!"’'^ ‘■f’'>0P''*0ri“ta«conuue dee anciena Chinoie,” 
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The second transcript should be compared with the ^ ^ A , 
m-lai-yu,ot A.D. 1293, supra, with which it has the two last 
characters in common, while the initial ones in cither differ 
hut very slightly in sound. If, therefore, now employed to 
designate the Malays in general, or Malaya, the region they 
at present inhabit, it denoted in the past the Malaya district in 
the southern part of tlie IXalay Peninsula. 


Having now exhausted the Chinese sources at our 
disposal as regards the hitherto much debated location of 
PB Sh€-p*Oj Java^ Jaha^ or 8aha^ we may confidently 
conclude that there is absolutely no proof, in Chinese 
literature, of the Chinese having become acquainted with, 
or ever having made mention of, the Island of Java before 
the unsuccessful expedition sent thither by Kublui Khan in 
A.D. 1292-93J On the contrary, all evidence that we have 
before that period invariably points to the part of the 
Malay Peninsula below the Krah Isthmus as the site of the 
‘ Insular’—read ‘Peninsular’—Java; even Sumatra being 
almost entirely out of the question, in so far as Chinese 


• onlj arg^unients that can be set against this conclusion of ours are two, 
and they are of very little weight. One is the belated and unsubstantiated 
aUegation of Ma Huan in his “ Ying-yai Shcng-Ian (a.d. 1416), that “The 

^untry of Ch(tu~iv<i fi.e, the Island of JavaJ, was formerly called 

SB Shi~p*o'^ (Groeneveldk, op. cit., p. 171)—at the best a mere guess, 
reputed m later compilations, such as encyclopaedias and the like, and accepted 
mthout question by our Sinologists to this day. (An exception must, 
owever, be made in favour of Professor Schlcgel, who says that “the Djavii 
( hay-po) described ia tlie Books of the Sung dj'nasty was a principality situated 
[somewhere] upon the Malay Peninsula.’^—T'e/fUjf-Pao, vol. x, p. 304. As to 
the contrary view upheld by other Sinologists, sec it confuted by the Chinese 
wnters themselves in the next note.) 

The second argument alluded to is the circumstance we have already 
mentioned (see p. 480) of Fei-Hsin twice making use in his “Ilsing-ch'a 

Sheng-lan (a.d. 1436) of the spelling ^ ^ She-p*o^ m lieu of J|^ ^ 

Chan-wa, in speaking of the Island of Java. But this is a mere fortuitou.s 
occurrence, caused, no doubt, either by oversight or by a desire to render more 
c osely the local form, Jawah, of the name of that island. On the Chinese map 
of about A.D, 1399 published by Phillips the Island of Java is most distinctly 
marked ^ ^ Chau-\ca Xico, i.e. the ‘Country of Java.’ 
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records are concerned.* It is further of the highest 

importance to note that even as late as a.d. 1378, 

S/i€~p^o, whose king was then named ^ fig Pg, Mo- 
na~Vo-nan (Maladhana, Manidhana, or Maladalam, Mara- 
dalam ?), is recorded to have sent envoys to bring tribute; 
this being the last time that SM-p^o was heard of. This 
country, in the opinion of the Chinese commentators 
themselves, is not Chau^tca or the Island of Java at all.^ 
Hence it is very probable that we have here the last 
glimmering of Tuba, Jaba, or Saba, on the Malay Peninsula. 
With this I now bring to a conclusion the present inquiry 
into the location of the ‘ Insular ^ She-p^o of the Chinese, 
appending summarized in a synoptical table, for greater 
facility of reference, the principal facts gathered anent its 
history and nomenclature from the sources alluded to. 


■P'O in 80 far as the pepper-produciiiff luomcis louaiea inerp iiv mm 
concerned (eee above, pp. 460-451). Chao Ju-kua mav. however Lve bwu 
mistaken in saying that such distncts were in Shi-p'o. Havino no access to the 
toll account he has left ns of Shi.fo, I am not able to ifd"e how far thk 
conjecture can be maintained. But even admitting he is dmct there LuW 

(a D ml Sr„i? -‘•- that“"me a^'a* pTrfod 

j ''«0’ tar distant from those in iNliich Marco Pob Ihn 

m•*•“■«• <»• this could 

that Island of Jm-a" **"’* **‘® Shi-p‘o of preceding writein meant 

bo< ks of the Smip, Shay.po [ShD-p‘o] is aTwavs spoken oCwlS bjmiel.t tribute 

a llter™and° offering producrot h“s 'couVrt %h““ 

JhisltelmCtTi i?^B“o■o'^;s^ fT’’ ““i ?SoTi’s"te„nn 

Ilnli“d ’"o\ bM^ascertalS' ’‘now (at 

sim“ Itoeously to hrinVteibuteT buY thVna^sZ'Ir*l"“‘ “"“‘T 

J'w" f“‘ in 1377 and m9 was“'cS 
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RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY OF THE OXOMATOLOGV AXH oUTUXE 

HISTORY OF THE ‘ IXSUEAR ’ SHE.}><0 AXI) (’OXJOIXT 

STATES OX THE MALAY PEXIXSULA. FlU>Ar f’HrXE'^F 
SOURCES. 

A.O. 

414. Ya-p*o-t% igf (YabiuU, Yavadlu[-r:ija?], Yavaday[-a ], 

Yavades, Yavadi[-pa], Y'avadio). A country peopled bv 

Erahmans and other heretics, where Buddlusiu is oniV 

sparsely practised (Fa-Hsien). The text contains no evidence 

whatever as to this country being situated on an island or 

a continent. It must be identified either with the cast and 

north coasts of Sumatra, Ptolemy’s labadiu, or with a portion 

of the seaboard of the Malay Peninsula on or about Malacc-i 

Strait. 

420-423. P‘o-TA, ^ (Vada, Vata, Eada, Haddlia, Euta), 

a State, sends envoys to Court witli tribute (“P‘ei-wcn 

Yun - fu *’). Probably Tavernier’s Baia = Bmdia (Koii 

Mattra)? on the east coast of the Malav Peninsula, abreast 
01 C‘hump‘h5n, 

420-423. P‘o-HWANO, ^ g (Bawang, Eabang), a State, sends 
envoys (ibid.).* Not far from the above. May be Pahanij. 
or else its homonym further south on the Enduu IHver (east 
coast of Malay Peninsula). Other possible eciuivaleuts are 
yo, an ancient place, now disappeared, and district on the 
Kiver Muar; and Pinggan, further down the coast. 

424. Sh£-p‘o, ^ (Jaba, Saba, Baba, Java, Sawa), visited by 
Ounavarman, grandson of a former king of KGbul, on his way 

* Botli tht-se extracts are culled from tlie Ch 'uui Rermv, vol. xiil, p. .{j;, 
Mr. Parker, the translator, adds that K‘:mg.lisi*s dictionary incutioiis a ^ 
r^o-ta (Put-tat, Pwok-tak, Bud-dut, Pat-tat. or Bmhlhu, Batu.), «tatc cxist^:.' 

uring the r‘ang dynasty, which may Ik* uir- and the satia- with the ahov,' 
although the pronunciation would argue a n.rm Bntta, Bttifah, thus Icadin- 
to Identify it with the country of toe Ratfa t>r Ratfak in North-Central yumatia. 
JJut this country seems to he rofcricd to severally in Cliao Ju-kua's “Chu-fan- 

1240) and the “ Kwaiig - tung T*ung-cluh ” ([ujltlislied 1093) as 
iX f Pn-t fT (Pak^tnk^ Ik(ttakr)* Sve fi>r 1901 , i;i") 

IheBattak, according to Kollecvijn (“IVkiiopte Gescliietleiiis dcr Xwlcrlandse}.,- 
Bezittingen”), at the time when Hinduism iieuctratwl to them, formed a State 
JO the north of Sumatra, of which a remnant is still to he found iu tl,o little 
kingdom of Bnkara^ on the Lake ot Toha. 
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from Ceylon to China (Kwai-Yuen catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, compiled in 730 a.d.). (See p. 463.) N.B.— 

This is the first mention of Jaha or Saha in this form ; see 
next entry. 

430. Sn£:-p o, ^ (Jaba, Java, Saba, Sawa), an island, according 
to some versions, and district {SM^p% Chou), according to 
others, on which the State of So- lo-tan (see next entry) 

was situated (!* Sung-shu,” bk. 97; Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p. 505). 

430. Ho-lo-tan, ^ H (Goladan, Kuludan, Hardalah), a State 
on the‘Island’ of Sho-p^o, sends envoys (** Sung-shu,” circA 
A.D. 300-513, bk. 97; and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 505). 

Possibly Gurot in the Ghirbi distiict, west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula (see pp. 95, 97). 

433. Ho-lo-tan. Its king, Visva-varman, sends on a letter 
with^ presents. A few years later he is deposed by his son 
(Ma luan-lin, op, cit., pp. 505—6). The “Sung-shu” appears 

to place the mission here referred to in the eleventh year 
Yuan Chia — a.d. 434. 


433. SiiK-p‘o sends an embassy, according to the Pien-i-tien ” 
section (ch. 97) of the “ T‘u-shu-chi.ch‘eng ” Encyclopedia 
(compiled towards a.d, 1700). This mission, not being 
mentioned in the annals of the Eirst Sung dynasty, the 
statement may be incorrect, or else it is possible that this 
refers to the very embassy sent by So4o-tan, in the Ske-p^o 

country, and by mistake.has been attributed to the king of 
that region itself. 

435. SiiE.p‘o-TA or She-p‘o P‘o-ta; gg g or gg ^ ^ iS; 
a State. Its king, 6ii Puda-dvara-varman (or Siri A^a^a- 
dhunavarman, ^ali-vartivardhana-varman ?), sends envoys 
with presents (“Sung-shu,” a.d. 500-513, bk. 97; and 
Nan shih, written about a.d. 650). Here, evidently, as 
I have explained {supra, pp. 463 and 469), it is in reality a 
question either of two States, ShS-p*o and So-ta, which may 
have been under the same ruler; or else of a single one, 
P'o-ta, situated in Shc-p*o, and accordingly designated She-p^o- 
i.e. the P^o-ta [State] of Shi-p^o, in order to 
distinguish it from some other homonymous State in the 
neighbouring archipelago. Ma Tuan-lin mentions only one 
mission, which he ascribes to tlic State of She-p*o alone 
(op. cit., p. 499). Tlie editors of the “ Pien-i-tien ” (1700) 
state that according to the “ Ming-wai-shih ” (1459) Shi-p^o 
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vas formerly called Shi-p'o-ta ; that during the T'ang dynasty 
It was called So-ling or Tu-p‘o (Tuba, DaTa), the king 
Whereof dwelt in the city of She-p^o (Saba, Jaba), and so 
forth in a light way (see T^oung-Pao, vol. x, p. 298). These 
rapprochements should not be taken too literally, although the 
States named were all neighbours, if not actually conternTinous 
being all situated on the southern half of the Malay Peninsula! 
It is interesting to notice in this connection that the third and 

ruling king’s name, P‘o-ta, are identical 
with those employed to write the name of the P^o~ta State. 

This may, however, be merely a coincidence, and the originals 
of the two transcripts may convey totally different meanings. 

436. Ho-to-TAN sends new envoys. It must have been the son of 
the lately deposed king (see under a.d. 433) who despatched 
them (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p, 506). 

by ruler, l^rl Pulinga-(Bhrnga, 
Hhulmga, or Palamga).varmaD ■ by name, who thus receives 
investiture (ibid., p. 507). 


449. 


449. 



451. 

452. 


456. 

459. 

463. 

466. 


P‘o-HWANG. King 6rl (or 6ali) Bala-varman despatches 

a mission to apply for investiture, which he obtains 
(ibid., p. 507). 

Ho-io-TAif, P<o-HWANG, and P‘0-IA, mentioned in one breath 
m a decree of Emperor Wen-ti, and praised for their zeal. 
Honorific titles are conferred upon their rulers, which are sent 
on in charge of officials of the Chinese Court (ibid., p. 506). 

P o-TA renews its homage to the Chinese Emperor (ibid., 
p. 508). This State is not mentioned after this date. 
P‘o-HWANG again sends envoys to Court (ibid., p. 507). 

Ho-lo-tan. a grandee of this kingdom, Vara-Svami (or 
P*hrah Sami), appears at Court as ambassador, bringing tribute 
(ibid., p. 506). From this date no further mention of inter¬ 
course with ffo-lo-tan occurs in Chinese history. 

i P‘o-HWANa sends envoys with tribute at each of these 
dates (loc. cit.). further embassy is recorded after 466. 


. The term Puling or Bulang here suggests 

a connection with Palainga or Balongka {mpra^ pp. 111-115), tliu.s somewhat 

increasiug the probability that P^o-ta or Bata is really the neighboitriiig Bardia 

a^ked abreast of C‘hunip‘hoD bay in ttie old map.s (probablv Muttrii Island or 
Koh Mattra). 
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631-640. Yek-mo-na (or Yen-mo-lo)- Chou Kwo, Ml M M 

(or P ; 01' ye^mei-ni^ ^ ^ Yamana- (Yama, 

or Yamuna?) -dmpa- 2 mra ^ the island kingdom of Yamana (or 
Yama); or Yamani (Yami, YaminT), an island, or district, 
lying to the south-west of Maha-Campu (Hwen Tsang, or 
Yuau-chwang). In my opinion the. same as Yama-dvlpa 
of the “ Viiyn Purfma ” (wliich may be identical with the 
Mamanaha - dv'ipa of the Bhiigavata and Padma Puriinas). 
Possibly the country and city of Bhannaraja (=Yama), 
i.c. Xiigoi (see p. 109), east coast of the Jdalay Peninsula j 
if not Sumatra (Yabana, Yavani-dvlim ?), the Prathama-Yava, 
or simply Yava^ of the Pagar-ruyung inscription of a.d. 656. 

Tu-p‘o or SiiE-p'o, tt Si H (Tuba, Dabu, 

Saba), the alternative name of a State otherwise known as 

M K', Ilo-liufj (Galing, Gariang), and the name also of its 
present capital (which formerly was more to the cast—or west. 
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according to other versions—at 




ftp P*o~lu^ka-8z 


= Prakasai near Ghirbi ? see p. 95), latitude 6° 29' Jd. 
This State comes to Court with tribute (“Ch‘iu T‘ang-shu,” 
bk. 197 ; and “ Hsin T‘ang-shu,” bk. 222).* Probably the 
tiact of 'west coast of the Malay Peninsula about Gunonq 
Gerimuj and abreast of Pulo Tula (Langkawl group). 

664-5. Ho -LINO or Po-ling ; W or ^ (Galang, Bulang, 
Buling), A State between Bang-ka-hsii^ ^ (Langkachfu 

= C‘hump‘hon,^ see p. 115), and Mo-lo.yu, gfe 

(Malayu), (I-tsing). Probably the ea.st coast of the Malay 
Peninsula at Tanjong Gclang or Puling^ 4*^ 2^. lat. ; and 

perhaps the eastern portion of the coxmtry of Ho-ling refen-ed 
to in the preceding entry. 

Ho-ling,^ Queen Sima reigns there; presumably the same 

as Queen Slma-devT, who was at about the same period rulin” 
at Re (Yay). 

ie-ro 01 biiK-j‘*o (Daba, Saba, Havaka). Its people, con¬ 
jointly with those of Ku-lun (or K^un~lun ?), invade and 
])lundci the capital of Tonkin {^Kiau - chan = at that time 
be^ug, Long-bicn, the \Vestern portion of the present city of 
Hanoi). Defeated by the Chinese troops at Chou-vten 

l**'^^*''*: is giveu in tlu^ account of Ho-lvujy except an 

A.n, C27- 649 —it is added that 
frrm ' 'J***'* cuvoys t'roui JTo'iitig there arrived in China those 

in *K ^ ^ in tho account of this State, are said to have been sent 

m the twenty-hrst year of the Clieng-kwau period = a.d. 647. 


674, 


^ 1 ^ 
/ ()/ 
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(DesMichels* “ Annales Impeiiales de TAnnam,” p. 169). The 
country here referred to is the highland Java, Data, or 
Davdha in Tipper Burma (see pp. 5o, 467 atiie), and the 
expedition seems to have taken place by land. Ku-Iun or 
K^un~lun here presumably includes both the Great and the 
Little i.e. the eastern portion of the Pegu an coast, 

and the western seaboard of the Malay Peninsula, as far south 
as Takopa or Papra Strait. ‘ 

She-p*o ? ** Very dark and thin men coming from another 

country in ships *’ rob the Lihga of Kauthara, and destroy the 
temple of the goddess P6-Nagar (Bhagavati) at Na-trung 
(Southern Campa). Pursuing them, King Satyavarman gains 
a complete naval ^dctoiy over them (Cham inscription, Ko. 407). 
Although the nationality of these robbers is not mentioned, it 
is probable they came either from the Malay Peninsula or tin; 
islands near it. See preceding entry and the one after next. 

776-779. Ho-ling. Sends three envoys to China between these 
two dates (‘*Hsin T‘ang-shu,” bk. 222, pt. ii). 

787. Java. The armies of Jam, arriving in ships” {tiovagatair 
Jjava-valasamghaih), burn the temple of Siva at Pandurauga. 
(This temple, dedicated to Bhadradhipatisvara, stood at about 
nine miles westward of Panrang, in Biii-twon. It was 
rebuilt in 799 under the name of Indrabhadresvara—Cham 
inscription, Ko. 397.) Both Prof. Bcrgaigne and Commandant 
Aymonier readily take Java here to mean the Island of Java 
{Journal ud .81 at ique, 1888, p. 66 ; and “ Histoiy of Tchampa,” 
p. 10), an absolutely chimerical assumption for which there is 
not the slightest foundation. Certainly, cither the Malay 
Peninsula or Sumatra are meant. 

802. Java. Jayavarman II, king of Kamboja, who ascends the 
throne this year, “ came from Javd,^* a dependency (?) of his 
to which he probably undertook a journey, or led an armed 
expedition (Khmer inscription of the Sdok Kok Thom temple, 

For Ta iC*nn-/ttn and Ifsiao JC'un-ltin see pj). ftiO-iJO; also pp. lOii 
and 260. The king ot Little at the period in question is stated 

to have been called Mong Ta~liet, and that of Great AT*««-/««, Tn Loi~bnfc 
(see. Ajinonier’s “ History of Tchainpa,” reprinted from the Asiniic Qt«ir(erhj 
July, 1893, p. 9 of the repriut). No native characters being given for 
these names, it becomes impossible institute any comparison. Aymonier 
jssmly fancies this to be “an invasion of Tonkin from the coasts of Southern 
hiua [«c] by hordes ot Malays and Javanese” ! ! notwithstanding that the 
native commentators to the Annals add a note clearly explaining that the invaders 

came from lid-ha, the “ C^hd-wd of tlic mountains,” also known as Dot-la 
(i.e. T'u-lo-ihu, see pp. 31 and 400). 
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A,D. 1052). Aymonier here again too rashly assumes that it is 
a question of the Island of Java (^Excursions et Reconnaissances^ 
No. 20, p. 283 ; Actes du XI^®® Congres des Orientalistes/’ 
2®“® Section, p. 192) ; whereas it is not unlikely—considering 
the political influence that Xamboja had had for centuries on 
the ]Vralay Peninsula—that this is the country meant; or else 
Sumatra, but never the Island of Java. Resides, this alleged 
dependency of JacCi on Xamboja is by no means proved. That 
the reverse was more likely the case appears &om the 
translation of the Xhmer portion of that inscription which 
Aymonier has, since I wrote the above, given in his 
‘‘Cambodge” (vol. ii, Paris, 1901, pp, 263-264). After the 
statement that H.ST, Paramesvara (Jayavarman II) came from 
Java in order to reign and reside at Nagara Indrapura^ the 
document in question goes on to say that during the reign 
of the same monarch {circa a.d. 802-859) Hiranyadama, a 
learned Drahman, came from the Janapada (probably in India) 
at the King's own invitation, because the King, desirous of 
giving up the treatises (ritual books) which evidenced the 
dependence of Kamboja on Javd^ wanted him to frame 
rules for a new ceremonial more suitable to a cakravartin 
(universal emperor). Notwithstanding Ayroonier's view that 
the dependence referred to in the text must thus have been 
merely ‘ moral,* it seems to me that the only logical inference 
that can be drawn is, that prior to that the Kambojau kings 
liad not been independent rulers, but vassals,, somehow, of 
Java, of which they had been compelled to follow the ritual 
laid down for her tributiiry princes. It is thus more than 
probable that we have here an unmistakeable indication of 
that punitive expedition undertaken' against Kamboja by the 
Alaharaja of Zdhej of which Abu Zaid left us the record— 
a tradition, he says, handed down from the old times {vide 
supra, pp. 212-213). As his informant visited the country 
about A.D. 870-880, the event must have taken place at least 
one century before, thus being perhaps contemporary with the 
attack of Java on Panrang in a.d. 787. And as he adds that 
since that period the kings of Emdr (Kamboja) used every 
morning to turn towards Zdhej and do homage to the Maharaja, 
it becomes at once clear what the passage referred to above in 
the inscription meant about dependency on Java* I am 
accordingly inclined to take it that in the case in point Java 
means Sumatra ; for there it was, as we shall demonstrate in 
due course, that the Zdhej cmpii'e had its centre. 
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802. She-p‘o, Sends a mission to the Chinese Court. Her 
^voys give the Chinese an account of P^iau (Lower Burma), 
Evidently a country on the Malay Peninsula (sec p. 467). 

813. Ho-ling. Presents four Seng-c¥i slaves {lamn actors) and 

other curiosities (“Hsin T‘ang-shu,’^ bk. 222, pt. ii). (See 
p* 506.) 

821. She-p'o offers tribute to Emperor Mu Tsung in the tenth 
month of this year (“ Chiu T‘ang-shu, Mu Tsung Chi,” ch. 16). 

827-835. Ho-ling sends envoys with tribute between these dates 
(‘'HsinT‘ang-shu/' bk. 222, pt. ii). 

860-873.^ Ho-lixg despatches an embassy to present female 
musicians {lalhvn girls) (ibid.). From this moment all record 
about intercourse with this State ends, and the field is 
occupied by She-p*o alone. 

LATER HISTORY OF 

904-5. She-p‘o. San-fo~ch*i (Palcmbang) is stated to lie 

between Chcn-la (Kamboja) and She-p^o (“Sun"-shih” 
bk. 489). 

971. SHf;-p«o. People from this country come to trade at Canton 
(“Sung-shih ”). (See p. 515.) 

990-1. She-p'o. Invades San-fo-ch^i (east coast of Sumatra, at 
and to the north of Palembang) (ibid.; and “ Pien-i-tien,” 98). 

992. She-p‘o. In the twelfth month of this year its king, 

fl (Malaja, Mahraja), sends an embassy 
headed by a personage, P£ , Po-chan (Dacham, Datam), 
hy name, and led by a Chinese shipowner from Chiea-oh‘i (in 
luh-kien). The envoy mentions that his sovereign bears the 
title of ^ Wj P|| mia-cAih-Ma-la-ge (Adhi 
raja or Adhi - Malaya ?); and that the kingdom has as 
a neighbour a, country called ^ P5, P^o-Io- 7 nen 

[rasfra, or pura], Prome, Ramaii-fila- 
de6a] = Pegu?), (‘‘Sung-shih,” bk. 489). 

1015, or earlier, Yava-dvIpa. A famous statue of DTpahkara, the 
primeval Buddha, is preserved there : it has Avalokitesvara 
^ the left and Manjusrl on the right. — Sanskrit MS. 
from Nepal, “Additional 1643” of the Cambridge University 
Library (FoucheFs “ Iconographie Bouddhique de I’Inde,” 
^ris, 1900, pp. 79, 189). This is the oldest mention of 
Yava-dvipa met with in Indian literature, if the somewhat 
doubtful one in the Ramayana be excepted. Foucher, like 
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all liis Indianist colleagues, naturally takes it to be Java; 
but we must let it follow the lot of Fa-Hsien s Y<i~p*o~V% 
(see under a.d. 414 above). Hence, either north and east coasts 
of Sumatra, or west coast of the Malay Peninsula on or about 
Malacca Strait. 

1109. Snfi-p'o sends envoys to bring tribute in the sixth month 
of this year (ibid.). 

1129. SnE-p‘o. The Emperor of China confers investiture upon 
its ruler with a long title (ib.). 

1132. Sni>p‘o. New honours and benefits bestowed upon its king 
by the Chinese Court (ib.). 

1240. Ta SnE-p‘o (Chao Ju-kua in Takakusu, op. cit., p. xlviii) 
= Hahii Javci^ Jav(i~h6s<iT = Malacca? (sec last entry below). 

1279-80. She-p‘o. Troops of C^hawu race advance to conquer 
the southern provinces of Siam (on the Malay Peninsula), 
subject to Sukhethai. They are repelled by the Siamese 
king, as mentioned before. (“ Rajadhiraja,” a chronicle of 
Pegu preserved in Siam, p. 10 of the Siamese ed.) 

1292. Mul-Jauah, (Mula - Java), an island (or 

peninsula), 200 parasangs in width and 120 in breadth 
(600 by 360 miles). As the result of an expedition sent 
by Kublai Khan this year, it submits to him. Its king, 
Rama, does homage and offers presents to the Chinese 
Court. Kublai extends him a courteous welcome, and sets 
up his son on the throne as a tributary prince (W^assaf ), 
Possibly ^ Mu-lai-yu, or Mu-lai-tjau, to which 

envoys were sent in 1292 to caU it to submission (see 
above, p. 536). Also, perhaps, Ptolemy’s Perimfda {-Java'i) = 
Ligor (see pp. 106-110, 444, 517).* 

1345-6. Mni. -Jaw'ah, (= Mula-Java, or Mala[va'|, 

Malla-Java ?), a non-Muhammadan country, twm months’ 
march in length. Its seaport and capital is Kuhulah^ or 

‘ A Persinn historian, translated by Hammer - Purgstall in “ Oeschichfe 
Wassat’s,” i, Wien, 1856, p. 44. Quoted in “ Merveilles des Indes,” 

pp. 241-242. 

- A king iS'rr Riima Vikrama reigned on Singapore Island and neighbourhood 
in about 1320, according to my reckoning, which is, however, only approximate, 
and can he depended on merely within twenty years or so. Sri Rama A ikrama 
was the grandson of Sii Tribhuvana (Nila Uttama), the founder of Singapore; 
and may well be one and the same person with the Sri Rama alluded to in the 
above extract. At all events, there can .scarcely be any doubt that both these 
rulers were contemporaries, or very nearly s<t. 
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KttUla, AlSlj, a fine city surrounded by a waU of hn^ 
s ncs, so wide that three elephants can inarch abreast on it 
There are plenty of elephants, eagle-wood, good campho^ httle 

thl i a l^ndou^tedly 

the # SI or IP H g ^ y 

(‘‘hZ 

£l-‘rt!rwh' d“ 

, ^akola^ where merchandise was unshionftd anH j 

,W. ttu., a.;.. .S'tr,bTS 

(S'ST’k lu '7 -I *"“• B”..n,rs 

peninsula (Chronicles of Ayuthia, vol. i, p. 211). Apparentlf 
1 I .Peninsula (see p. 532). ^ 

e^h, concluded a.n. 1724). His name is J* « ft |* 
r..p,V Malodhana, Mal^DiLnO 

( Pien-i-tien, compiled towards a.d. 1700). Aonarentlv 
e same State as the preceding (see p. 540) 

'"'a"iriued1;'“’iA, 

Saba Jaha/ r * '’• C" Java [or 

for it ^s ^ ° V , “«me 

f'lrwao (Jangala, Nieuhoff’s Jakola, 1662) 

severj It ^ “• ““ ‘he case of 

Ptolemy’s Sabana. (See pp. 517-525.) "tver, 

to 'i wtif “ ‘‘ 

6ctinn • ^ personages; and Donan is a vell-linown name in Ualav 

Action, occumng in the popular story of ^,1,, Juj, 
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II. The Arabic Evidence. 

Let us now turn to the information supplied on the 
subject by Arab writers. As we observed (see p. 462 above), 
they also, like the Chinese, clearly distinguish between 
two Jaha or Java countries, with the difference, however, 
that they locate one on the island of ICalali (central 
part of the Malay Peninsula), and by the other they 
seem at times to mean Sumatra and at times the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, in some instances confusing 
the two latter, in others confusing them with Kalah. 
Owing to this it becomes extremely difficult to unravel their 
geographical mazes. On the other hand, as regards their 
equivalent for the Chinese She-p*o (Java, I)aba) of the 
mountains,- they are explicit enough, so that there can be no 
question that it is their Tafnky Tafan^ or Tahan^ 

as I have, demonstrated long before this (see p. 57). 
TV^ith this, however, we are not concerned now, and shall 
therefore proceed to deal with the statements relating to 
the former. 

Ibn Khurdadbih (a.d. 864) informs us, on the one hand, 
of the Jdhah of India [extra-Gangem, i,e. Malay Peninsula], 
or Indian Prince, to whom belongs the Island (read 
* Peninsula *) of ITalah ; and on the other of the island of 
the Jabah [King] of Sheldhety whose personal title is Maha¬ 
raja. This island is very extensive; the king who owns 
it is clad in a robe and a head-cover both of gold; he 
worships Buddha. Productions : cocoanuts, bananas, sugar¬ 
cane, sandal-wood, hyacinths, cloves. Near by there is 
a little mountain throwing up flames for a circuit of 
one hundred cubits and to the height of a lance. During 
the daytime only smoke issues forth, and the fire only 
appears at night. Fifteen days’ sailing across the sea beyond 
it brings one to the country of cotton (another version says 
‘ aromata ’). The distance between Jabah and ^eldhet is 
about .... [/acuna].”' 

• “Le livre des Routes et des Provinces, pur Ibn Khordadbeh,*^ in Jowytal 
Aaiatiqtie, 1865, pp. 288-289. The concluding sentence clearly shows, I think. 
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s'milarly states that on the island of 
M dwells a king called the Jahah, or ‘Indian Prinee.’ 
ut then he makes two islands out of Ibn Khurdadbih’s 

‘ J J r rt ' <=o«Tectlv. 

Island of Jab^, and ShMet). He goes on to say, in faei : 
In the neighbourhood of this island are those of 

Jahah, Salahai, k»lL; and Harij, They lie 

apart one from the other about two [twenty ?J parasangs. and 
all obey a single king. This prince is called Jabah." And 

has his likeness impressed on his coins; that he worships 
Buddha, to whom he has erected a temple faced with 

ijV temples are attached dancin<r-<rirls 

(rfetWasi ?), etc. {see p. 506 ). “ This island [of JabahV' he 

remarks further on, “produces in great abundance cocoanuts, 
xcellent bananas, rice, and sugar. In the Island of Harnaj, 

(or HarlJ),' there exists a large chasm of which nobody 

has ever been able to fathom the depth; it is a notable 
peculiarity. As regards the Island of Salahat, he informs 
us that It produces sandal-wood in plenty, spikenard and 
cloves. On the island is a volcano ^ throwing up flames 

therefore, to have beeu wroniv in iron i . —Barbier de Sfeyuard seems, 

Krastill’^ ““ “’hist alml X/rL>“‘^'("oT cl; "1“ MSp 

ptl vi Leiden 1889 n Arabicorum,” 

hiz - ac Hsrrfa;' 

SSf“ a ata&n ■*; \ 

the exLcf fr?rYl“dt beioJv!’ See, however, 

' Profejor De Gocje, loc. cit., reads, in both Ibn Kliurdidbih and Edrisi, 

«/, ; and add^ that, according to Ibn Rosleh, the Island of Harlaj 

wither 7/;***^ after tlie name of one of its governors. If I wonder 

Xtty.tefjUfe’oZ' “ sot i.4b«l, thus rask4 Ihl fo™ 

2 V prot)aDle one. See, Iiowever, note 3 on p, .‘)62, 

Jiia Kh“rd5<lhih this little volcano is ascribed to 
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a hundred cubits high. During the daytime only smoke 
is seen to issue forth, but at night a vei*y bright fire 
appears.” ^ In the last statement he fairly agrees with 
Ibn Khurdadbih, except on the location of the volcano, 
which the latter writer states to lie near the island. 
^eldhetf or Saldhaty we have shown to be (pp. 80, 91), 
the name of Malacca Strait and its sea (Sri Lohit, Selat^ 
Saletf etc.) ; the island of Sheldhet is therefore, very 
probably, Sumatra, or, more precisely, some portion of its 
east coast on Malacca Strait, while the term Jdhah is to 
be understood to apply to the race that inhabited that 
territory, rather than to the territory itself. I may point 
out, in this connection, that there exist in the north-west 
portion of the Aru, Hdru, or Ghuri {}j^ 
a district, village, and river, called Salahaji (4° lO'-lo' 
N. lat.),^ which may be somehow traditionally connected 
with Edrisi’s Saldhat, Again, not very far to the south¬ 
east of Salahq/i, in the Batu-bara State (3° N. lat.), there 
is the district of Tdnah tTatva, which may well represent 
Edrisrs Island (read ‘district’) of unless this really 

be meant for the ancient kingdom of Yava or Prathama 
Yava, further down in the central portion of Sumatra (vide 
p. 462 ante), ffary, Sarnajf or Harlaj may be the adjoining 
Haru district itself, and if not, a clerical error for Saranj 


which latter is, presumably, its correct 
form.^ As regards volcanoes, there are known to exist no 


* “ G^graphie d’^drisi,** traus. Jaubert, Paris, 1836, t. i, pp. 81-82. 

^ The bar at the mouth of the Salahaji River has a depth of twelve feet at 
high-water springs, and must have been, therefore, quite accessible to the 
shipping of the old days. I have no doubt that the Salahaji district is one and 

the same with the B % S fj&i J\h~lo~ha~ch\h^ country of Ming history, 

bk. 324, unidentified, more %oIHq, by Groeneveldt (op. cit., p. 184), It is 
therein stated to be near Chau-xjoa (probably here not meant for the Island 
of Java, but for either or the Tanah Jdtca district in Batu-bara), and 

named immediately after S. or T\h~li = Deli, which lies but at 

some forty miles south-east of Salahaji and Aru. And yet Groeneveldt feels 
inclined to locate both places on the Island of B^i!! Dr, Bretschneider has 
given up them both as unidentifiable in the China Review^ vol. iv, p. 387. 

® It is pretty certain that Jaubert’s reading Hamaj is hopelessly wrong. 
Haranj should be the right form, which we have already met in Serapion (9-10th 
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less tban sixty-seven on Sumatra Island, of which several 
are still active, e.g., Gunong Gredong (4" 10' N. lat., tliat 
at the same height as Aru Bay); Merapi (O'’ 25' S, lat.); 
alang or Sulau, etc. Although nearer the west coast than, 
the eastern, they may nevertheless, being over 8,000 and 
9,000 feet in height, be visible from several points on the 
^t coast of the island. However, the volcano of Ibn 

^urdadbih and Edrlsi may, after all, be that of Krakatoa, 
further south in Sunda Strait. 

Ya^ut (a.d. 1218) evidently means the Malay Peninsula 
when he states (i, 516) : “ Ma’bar is the last part of India; 
^en coines the country of -Sw (India extra-Gangem and 
China), the first part of which is Jdwa, reached by a diflicult 
and fatal sea.” And further: “ . . . remotest Sin 

■ ■ . 18 a far-off land . . . ; only the merchants 

seek Its outlying parts, to wit, the country known as Jawa 
on the sea-coast, like to India; from it are brought eagle- 
wood, camphor, and nard, and clove, and mace, a°nd China 
drugs, and vessels of china-ware’’ (ibid., iii, p..445). 

^ Ibn SA‘iD (a.d. 1274), quoted by Abu-l-Fedn,! says: 

” Amongst the islands of the Indian Ocean mention should 
be made of that of Jaivah, a large island famed for the 
abundance of its spices.” He further mentions Jdwah as 
a city situated on the island of Kalah, along with the cities 
of Lamer}, Fansur, Kalah, and Malayur, which all, he states, 
are situated on a bay. Here Jdivah may be either the 
Ohineae She-p^o city mentioned in the new T*ang history 
(perhaps only after the eighth or ninth century a.d.) as 
eing the later capital of Ho-ling ; the Ohmm district below 
t e rah Isthmus; or Sabah^ Ptolemy’s Sabana, on the 
Remain Ryer. Famur may, likewise, be Fanchur on the 
itiver Mwar, east of Malacca town. In this case all the 

® camphor - producing country. TJiis bv 
te iW r it cannot be the l8laud%l Java^nor any other io 

neighbourhood. Serapion. it true, says HaZj Tume 

similar to the Chinese or Ha-ianff (Oaring, Geriang, etc.) 

Geographic d'Aboul-F^da,” transl. by St. Guyerd, t. ii, pt. 2 p ^27 
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cities named would turn out to be places on the Malay 
Peninsula, and would be all situated, as the author says, 
on a bay, to wit, Malacca Strait, while his island of Jdtcah 
would be the same as Ibn Batuta^s, viz. Sumatra. Otherwise 
we should have to admit that Ibn Sa‘id has recklessly 
confused the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, which would be 
a grave charge not easily proved, 

Dima^ki (a.d. 1300) simply follows Ibn Sa^Id when 
he states that the island of TCalah contains the cities of 
Fansur^ Jawah, ffeldbir (Maliivlr), Ldicezi (I/O-yueh, Larut, 
Lavet), and Kahh,^ Mn revanche^ however, he supplies us 
with some curious particulars about Sheldhct —which name 
he spells Seldmit —as follows:—“ The island of Seldmit has 
a circuit of 300 miles, and is covered with mountains and 
forests. It produces cocoanuts in plenty ; there is to be 
found a species of animals resembling man and talking an 
unknown tongue. Their body is hairy; . . . . they 
dwell on trees like birds, and feed upon fruits j their 
stature varies from three to four spans. Their hair is red, 
and their paws resemble those of a bird. Upon perceiving 
men they take to flight and climb up to the tops of the 

trees.^’2 

Abu-l-Feda (a.d. 1321) hints beyond doubt, in Van der 
Lith’s opinion,^ at the Island of Sumatra under the name 
JdH'ah when he says : On the south of the Island of Jawah 
one remarks the city of F(t)isjth\ whence the Fo.nsuyi camphor 
derives its name. There can, in fact, scarcely be any 
question here that Sumatra (its northern half, at all events) 
is meant, which but a few years earlier Marco Polo termed 
Java Minor, and a few years later Ibn Batuta called the 
Island of Jdicah, .For the ‘south’ of the island where 


* Mchren’s i^Lmuel de hi Cosmograpliie du Moyen-agc,” Copenhagen, 1874, 

Op. cit., p. 205. Is it here a question of monkeys or of wild tribes? Cf. the 
description ot the Zo-c/(‘a savages {vide supra^ p. 493); “The inhabitants are 
UTv ugly and dark-skinned, with rerf haii\ teeth like carnivora, and claxvx like 
birds oj prey .... They only show themselves at night; durin™- the 
davtime they keep themselves hidden” (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 489). 

•* “ Mervfcilles de I’liule,.'’ p. 238. * •* i / 

« Guyard, op. cit., t. ii, pt. 2, p. 127. 
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Famur is located, we must, of course, understand here, as 
in Barbosa, its west coast. (See pp. 452-453.) 

KazwinT (a.d. 1330) draws a distinction between Jatvak^ 

the country of camphor, and the Island of Jahah, ^1=-’ 

with a volcano.^ In the former we have either the southern 

portion of the Malay Peninsula or the north and west coasts 

of Sumatra; while in the latter I am more inclined to 

recognize Edrlsi’s island of Salahat than the Island of 

Java itself, which appears to have remained unknown to 
the Arabs. 

HowairI (a.d. 1332) repeats almost word for word Ibti 
Khurdadbih s account, introducing, however, now and then 
some not unimportant detail, or some useful variant to the 
lattePs text. Here is what he says :—“ Among these islands 
there is that of Kalah, inhabited by Indians [instead of 
by the Indian king who rules over it,* as in I bn Ivli.J. 

• . . The island of Nalush [same as I, Kh.’s BalusY] 

lies on its right [instead of ‘left* as in I. Kh.], and at 
a distance of two days. . . . Next one finds the 

Island of Jdbak and Scldhit^ la-JblL.: [instead of ‘Island 
of the Jabah (Prince) of Sbe/abef/ as in I. Kh.], with 
a town. , . . There are cocoanuts, bananas, euffar- 

cane, . . . eandal-wood, nard, and cloves. Opposite 

this island there is a mountain ; a fire burns on its top. The 
mountain is 100 ells high ; its breadth and widtli are the 
same. At night the fire is seen, but during the davtime only 
smoke. At fifteen days* distance from this mountain one 
meets the Island of Spices {^Jazyraiu-l^Tyh^ t.— 
producing all sorts of spices.** ^ In this extract the i^osition of 
the volcano is more clearly defined than in Ibn Khurdadbih’s 
and Edrisi s narratives; thus it seems now almost certain that 
Erakatoa in Sunda Strait is intended. Fifteen days’ sailing 
thence across the sea brings one to the Island of Spices, 
which must therefore be the in.sular group of the Bandas 
and Moluccas, situated just about that distance from Sunda 

* “KazwmPs Kosmo^pliie/’ by F. Ayasteniold, Guttiogeu, 184S, ii, I a, of, 
quoted by Van der Lith in “ Jlerveilles de riude,” p. ‘238. 

“ Merveilles de I’lnde,” pp. 278 - 279 . 
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Strait. However, of this island or country of spices the 
Arabs^ even in Nowairrs period, seem to have had but 
•a very hazy idea, based on purely hearsay information, for 
none of them ever appears to have gone there; hence, the 
distance stated must be taken as merely approximate. 

Ibn Batuta (a.d. 1345—1346) clearly distinguishes, as 
we have repeatedly observed in the course of our in(juiry, 
between the Island of Jawah, = Sumatra ; and ]j£ul“ 

Jdwah^ Infidel Country = Malay Peninsula, 

southern part. Hence we need not dwell on their respective 
identities any further. 

Ibn u-L-lSV AUDI (a.d. 1349), although repeating, in the 
main, the statements of his predecessors, adds sundry hints 
of some importance. After having told us, for instance, 
that in the extensive island of Kalah dwells a king of the 
Banu Jdba al Hindi people,* he proceeds to speak of the 
Island of Jdbah with a volcano, inhabited by men who 
have red faces and hair-covered breasts.^ As such somatic 
characteristics are nowhere to be met among the inhabitants 
of the western portion of the Archipelago except in Sumatra, 
this is, no doubt, the island meant. 

It will thus be seen that the Arab writers, like the 
Chinese, almost unanimously distinguish between two JdvaSy 
with the difference, however, that they place one on the 
'Island of = Malay Peninsula, and the other on 


* Does Banu stand here for , Benita or Benriway and if so refer to the 

I liave not access to the 
^ ^ ^ pa-^age cannot therefore judge lis to the correctness, if 
ofstates that in the principal city of the Island 

Kai^h^'u rnint'fh I“<l«».and Pei-siaus. To which particular 

Kazwini adds that the same city is a meeting-place for learned Brahmans 

* “ Meneilles de Plnde,” p. 257- The red colour is characteristic of the 
complexion of the natives of Engano, although it is also found in a CSlr 

Mantawl islanders and other Indonesians (Batta, Kilbu, 

a St ^ud. V hrZl! brown the resultant shade thus being 

iignt rudcl) brown. Of hairy races, none has so far been found in the 

Archipelap except m the Kroe (S.W. Sumatra, opposite Euftano^ and Siak 
(E. Sumatra) districts. Tn ““P _ 
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Sumatra (Islands of Jabah and ^lelahet) ; whereas th e 
Chinese locate both on the Malay Peninsula, and althougt, 
they became early acquainted with the east and north 
coaste of Sumatra, they seem not to have learned until 
the thirteenth century (and that very likely through the 
medium of the Arab or Indian navigators) that this island 
was also called Java. Per contra, while the Chinese made 
e acquaintance of Java through the expedition they 
undertook thither in a.d. 1292, and recorded its name as 
Umu-wa (m but very rare instances, and that by a mere 
oversight or slip, as Sh&.p‘o), the Arabs seem never to 
have visited that island, or if they did they never made 
mention of it m their literature. This is, I think, the 
true state of affairs in so far as the Chinese and Arab 

A * 1 • ^ respectively of the Indo-Malay 

Archipelago is concerned. 


III. Location of Zdhej\ 

It now only remains to attack the last stronghold made by 
Arabists and Sinologists to protect their Java theory. This 
stronghold of theirs consists in the argument, which they 

^ that the Zdhej empire mentioned in Arabic 

literature is, of course—who would not divine it?—Java, or 

had, at any rate, its seat and centre on that island.^. Such 
eing their position, I now' propose instead to demonstrate 
that Zahej was Sumatra, and had its seat and centre on 
Sumatra, Java being entirely out of the question, except, 
perhaps, as a mere dependency of that empire. 

SuLAiMAN (a.t>. 851) says lies on the 

right-hand side of the provinces of India: the entire region 


the “ !i® que-stioD is thus summed up by Van der Lith iu 

^ts du Mol, ,P* = “ tJn .suit deja depuis lonj^temps que les 

I’Archipol indien, et que Pile 
tied® VoKiiA* ) ® centre. II y avait done grande probabilite que la veritable 

de Java. II re.stait pouiian 


puuiiant encore des doutes. 

qu’il n’estplus 
et rile de Java 

nom aiiT‘At™*„ r nc' A ■ ; - Routiens que Ic veritable Zabedj, qui donnait sou 

® ““ du Maharadja, ne peut ctro qua I’ile de Java.” Amen ! 


Main n a, w ^ re-stait pouilant ei 

Dermin .iS® ?en»hle, d apres ce que nous eo dit notre auteur, 
ne^f ®*' certain que I’lle de Zabedj 

niim o.—a* • * i* Routiens que le veritable Zabedi, 
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obeys a single king; Kaldh^hdVf jU is one of its 

dependencies.^ Near Zdhej is a volcano, and at the foot of 
this a spring of cool and fresh water; there is also a thermal 
well/’ 2 Here, it will readily* be seen, it is simply a question 
of Ibn Khurdadbih’s Island (islands) of Jdhah and Sjieldhety 
with its volcano close by, shadowed under the generic name of 
Zdhej. This will be confirmed by the extract now following. 

Irn Khurdadhih (a.d. 864) tells us: “The King of 
Zdhej is called Muhdrdja ; amongst his possessions there is 

an island named Dhufdil which echoes with the sounds of 

' “■ *1- 

drums and cymbals. According to the reports of sailors, 
there exists in those parts a horse with a mane so long 
that it trails on the ground.” ® Here we may notice that 
Maharaja is the very title recorded by this writer for the 
king of the Island of Jdhah and ^eldhet^ which is, of 
course, one and the same with that of Zdhej. Dhutdil is 
a faulty spelling for a name correctly written 
BertdyJ or Bartayly by Kazwlnl, which is meant, in my 
opinion, for the Island of Bintang, otherwise known as 
Blau, or Bhio/ Blau, means, in fact, 'noise, noisy, 

^ This statement seems at first si;^ht to clash with that from Ibn l^nirdadbih 
as to Kalah Lshmd belonging to the Jabah of India; but the king here alluded to 
may have been tributary to the potentate ruling over Zabty, Professor De 
Goeje, we have seen, considers that Sulaimnu's text shows that Kalnh was -the 
country of Zdbej itself, or, at any rat6, part and parcel of this empire. Jaba 
and Zdbej. he adds, are two diftercnt pronunciations of the same name, and 
Ibn Rosteh substitutes Zdhej for Jdha in a passage f rom Ibn I^iurdadbih {op. cit. 
p. 46, n. 2). ’ 

- Reinaud, “Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et Ics Persans,” etc., 
pp. 17, 21. 

^ Journal AsiatiquCy 1865, pp. 290-291. 

* The translator remarks, in a note, that Bimashki calls the island 

Tdnyly and pretends it is inhabited by a population resembling the Turks. He 
also explains that the noises noticed by travellers issue forth from a high mountain. 
According to 5fa.s‘udi, who describes the island in question ^nthout naming it, 
the Musalman navigators believed that it was the residence of the Bajjdly or 
Anti-Chiist. 

I have noticed, since writing the above, that Professor De Goeje, in his 
new edition of Ibn Khurdadbili’s text, spells the name of the island Bratdily 
(pp. lA text and 48 transl.), thus confirming the deductions I had 
independently arrived at above. Kazwlnl, ho adds, states that there are to be 
found petrified prawns, a peculiarity asciibed in the Ajaib to an island in the 
Sea ot Sunf (see “ Alerveilles de I’lnde,” p. 171), which may be the same place. 
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loud sounds.* * Hence the legend, and if not, from it the 
name. The horse with the long mane is, of course, the 
mythical marine horse, of which we shall hear more anon. 

Abxj^Zaid (a.d. 880-916) informs us that Zahcj city, 

(read ‘State,* see below), is situated facing 
China, between it and which country there is a distance 
of one month*8 sailing, and even less with a favourable 
wind (same as recorded by I-tsing, see p, o27).^ The 
King of Zabej bears the title of Mnlj (iMaharaja). 

His capital (evidently ‘State*) has an extent (circuit?) of 
900 parasangs (2,160 miles).^ This potentate rules over 
a large number of islands, stretching for a distance of 1,000 

parasangs (2,400 miles) and more. Among his possessions 
are the islands of— 

1. Sarhazay or Serboza, : extent (circuit.?), 400 

parasangs (960 miles) ™ Sri-Bhoja = the east coast 
of Sumatra at, and about, Palembang. 

2. Rami, extent (circuit?), 800 parasangs (1,920 

miles) ; producing camphor (Sulaimun calls it Ramnl, 
and locates here the Fausur, i.e. Biirus-camphor 
forests) = Lcoiibn, Lumeyt, i.e. the north and west 
coasts of Sumatra. 


‘ See Journal Straits Branch No. 22, p. 272, note, wliere the 

derivation of the term Is suggested as from i , riyuh or riauh, noise, noisy, 

loud sounds (of joy or distress); altliough, in Von de Wall’s Malay Dictionar)- the 
words are given as quite distinct: , rijau, “ uaam der bekeude hoofdplaats ” ; 

and rijauh, “ luidruchtig ; woelig.” N.B. that Guroli, ^ on tlie same 

island, whith we have (see p, 514) identified with the Chinese Kn-lo^ means 
‘ thunder, rolling noise.’ 

* Niwlo Conti very curiously says that Greater and Le.s.ser Java are distant 
Jroiu the continent one mouth’s sail (see Major’s “ India in the Fifteenth 

Century,” part li, p. 15). 

J* Here and in the following distances I adopt Ibn ^urdadbib’s valuation of 
^0 parasangs to a degree, based on the Ptolcmuio estimate of 20 stadia to the 
parasjing, which seems even later to have been followed by Mas'iidi and Yakut 
{ftW Journal Asiatiqnc, 1865, jjp. 228-229). Under Khalifah al-Jla’niu'n’s 
rei,^ (A.p. 813-833), two measureiiients efi'ected of a degree on the earth’s 
surtwe yielded 56} and 57 miles respectively. Jlueh later on the traveller 
«uJt;uIdMi (a.d. 985) reckoned the panisang as’equal to three miles, au estimate 
adopted by the cosniographer Dimasltki (a.d. 1300), I think it. therefore best to 
milow the old valuation when dealing with disteiices recorded by tlie early Arab 
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3. Kalah, : extent, 80 parasange (1,920 miles) = west 
coast of the Malay ^Peninsula between I^apra Strait 
on the south and Mergui on the north. Over it 
ruled, as we are informed by Ibn Xhurdadbih, the 
Jdbah Prince of India (Pegu). 

The island on whicb the J^tjhdvdja resides is extremely 
fertile and populous j the dwellings follow one another 
without interruption. No waste land exists in this country, 
nor dwellings in ruin. The palace of the Maharaja fronts 
a thaldjf or estuary (marsh, lagoon},^ formed by an 

inlet of the sea. This is invaded by the sea-water at 
flow-tide, but the water therein turns out fresh at the ebb. 
A. little pond (lagoon) is formed by the water contiguous 
to the royal residence. In this pond the king threw every 
morning a brick-shaped ingot of gold; hence it became 
known as the 'Pond of the gold ingots.* ^ This story. 


\ an der Lith says Merveilles des Indes,” p. 195) that thatdj is an Indian 
word meaning etmg, i.e. marsh, pond. Its Sanskrit form, he adds, is, according 
to Professor Kern, taldga^ and the explanation of the word given by Abu Zaid 
(as ‘ estuary') seems erroneous. 'Well, I may obseire in my own turn that in 
such a case the true Sanskrit word is more probably tadaka^ Pali talaka = a pond, 

pool, lake. With this the Malay term teluk or telok, jJU = a bay, a harbour,' 
as well as the Khmer (on^i {tbonlcf thale) = a river, lake (cf. Persian darya^ 
Kitan [Cathayan] = ‘ lake,' Nu*chen = ‘ sea,' Manchu me-dei-in 

= ‘sca,’ and Greek thalas, OaXdaaTi, which, I think, are all etymologically 
related), may be connected. The meaning I make out, in any case, to be 
lagoon. Another Indian - derived Malay word, Telnga^ means a *well’ or 
‘ reservoir’; this may be the word alluded to by Professor Kern. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century Palembang became known to the Chinese as 

OhxH-clnang (Kau-kong, Ku-kang), which means ‘Old Lagoon,’ and. 

^ ^'■o®°e'^eldt pretends (op. cit., p. 195). Now this term, so 
misunderstood by our Sinologists, clearly indicates that the old city was 
built on a lagoon, an arm of the sea, or perhaps even an estuary as Abu Zaid 

nickname of ‘ 0\k Lagoon,’ and tliis * Old Lagoon’ is 
beyond doubt Abu Zaid s fbahlj. Thus the two designations, the Chinese and 
Arabic, confirm each other, as we shall notice in other instances; and the 

ISIu m residence of its ruler, the Maharaja, turns out to 

inio ^ * Palembang city. This will even more clearly appear further on, and 
A , . ® *^*niuation, which is of the utmost importance for the history of the 
Archipelago, throws a sidelight on that of Karaboja withal, as it establislies that 

Maharaja of Zdbej\ some time 

e the midule of the ninth century a.d., proceeded from Palembang, 

’ Reinaud, op. cit., pp. 92-95 and 98. 
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which I have abridged from the original, winds up with 
he account of the expedition undertaken by the Maharaja 
to punish the King ot Kamar, jUi , or K^mara (Kamboja) 

IropI 1 5 above, the author 

theV 1 • between the two kingdoms (of 

^titude (i.e. following a given meridian), increasing to as 
much as twenty when the wind is light. For the Islfnd (or 
district) of Zahej proper, i.e. that on which the MaharSja 
resided we must understand, as will be most conclusively 
shown further on, that of Sarbaza, i.e. the. east coast of 

durnor^h V , Palembang. Now, Kamboja bears 

ff ~ Palembang, the 105th meridian of E. longitude 

L^lTti. passing exactly through the mouths of 

both the Palembang and Hatien Rivers, on the latter of 

which we have located ^mdr, or ITumara. Abu Zaid’s bearin<. 
IS therefore correct. ® 


MasudT (a.d. 943) repeats nearly the same statements 
only in a more confused order. Here is what he says- 
India [extra-Gangem] is conterminous with Zabej. which 

rt ruler of the islands 

} ■ o). The Zabej separates China from India, but 
18 comprised within the region of the last-named country 

fL j throne of the King of Zdbej overlooked 

toe ^nd surnamed the ‘ Gold-bars Pond,’ a small marsh 
1C communicated with the principal bay (estuary of 

sea-water into 

a bay, and the ebb allowed the fresh water to freely 
run down (i, 176). Crocodiles are pleutiful in the bay of 

(i, 207). Serzm, or Sarirah, is an island in the 

empire of the Maharaja, situated at about 400 parasangs 
(960 miles) from the continent (read Kalah, see below, 
p* 664), and entirely cultivated. This prince also owns 
e islands of Zanj\ or Zdnej\ ^ and lidmm, 


namW figures refer to the number of the volumes, and the Arabic to the 

d’Or/' Meynard and Pavet de CourteiJIe’a “ Prairies 
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and many others besides ; his sway extends, at the utmost, 
over the whole of the sixth sea, i.e. that of Satif (i, 343). 
His territories produce all sorts of spices and aromata 
, . . , ; the exports are camphor, eagle-wood, cloves, 

sandnl-wood, areca-nuts, nutmegs, cardamon, and cubeb. 
These islands, in the direction of the Chinese Sea, border 
upon an ocean of unknown limits and extent. In their 
remotest parts there are mountains inhabited by numerous 
tribes . . . . ; from these mountains issues a perpetual 

fire (i, 341 — 342). In the neighbourhood of Kalah and 
Senra there are gold and silver mines (i, 242). The 
volcano of Zdbej\ in the Sea of China (Sea of Sanji), (iii, 68).” 
The foregoing extracts plainly demonstrate that the capital 
of Zdbej stood on a creek or river outlet subject to tidal 
influence, which is exactly the case with Palembang. Zdnj^ 
or Zdnejy occurring instead of Abii Zaid’s Sarbaza^ has here 
evidently nothing to do, as Gildemcister thought on meeting 

the same form in Abu Zaid’s relation,^ with Zang, ZanJ, ^ 

or Zanzibar, the country of Negroes ; but is undoubtedly 
a clerical slip for Zdbej\ ^V‘» ^ term which, owing to the 
imperfections of the Arabic alphabet, has given rise to the 
most extraordinary variants. If, therefore, Zdnj = Zdbej 
Island stands in Mas'iidrs text for Abu Zaid’s Sarbaza^ it 
must be one and the same with it. So, we shall demonstrate 
further on, is also Seriray which is but an alternative name 
i’or Sarbaza, The mention of gold and silver mines in the 
vicinity of Serira proves that this so-called * island,* alias 
Sarbazciy alias Zdbejy cannot be Java.^ 


‘ See Journal Asiatiguey 184G, p. 202, where Dulaurier gives other variants from 
Edrisi: 

^ Raderinacher, ia his “Sumatra*’ (in Verhandelingen Batav. Gen. v. K., 
1787), p. 11, mentions silver-mines that existed in the interior of the Island 
of Sumatra, but which were not worked because it was found that they 
would uot pay (see “ jrerveilles de I’lnde.” p. 248), Long before him 
Linschoten stated (c. 1587) of Sumatra: “The Hand is very rich of mjmes 
of Gold, Silver . . , . ” etc. (“Voyage of Linschoten,” Hakluyt Soc., 
London, 1885. vol. i, p. 109). As regards gold in Sumatra, its presence is so 
well known us uot to require proof here. The question will be more fully 
dealt with in the sequel. 


Jianeh, Hdnah, Zdiejy Zdnej, 
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In the “ Kitab-al-‘Ajaib,'’ asci'ibed to Mas'fidT, it is stated 

that in the Island (or islands?) of Zdbe/ tliere were Cliinese 

settlers who liad left their fatlierland on account of internecine 

troubles^ The troubles referred to may have been the famous 

rebellion of Hwang-clTao that devastated the whole empire 

from A.i). 878 to his death in 884, and was followed by other 

disturbances.^ All the same, we know very w€‘ll from i-tsing 

and other Chinese sources that Sumatra had become known 

to the ubiquitous John Chinaman long before that time 

iSasmg his statement on' another, less clear passage of the 

same *‘Kitdb,” Reinaud draws the unwarranted inference 

that at the^ dawn of the tenth century a.d. ZdOr/ and 

San/ (Canipa), wliich were distinct kingdoms in Sulaimdn’s 

time (a.d. 851), had become a single empire through the 

one having subjugated the other.3 This, we are now well 

aware, is untrue, notwithstanding the fact that at earlier 

periods expeditions may have been undertaken by Zdbej 

against certain points of the Chain littoral (a.d. 787) and 

Kamboja conquered (some time before a.d. 802), (See 
above, p. 545.) 

CAFrAiN Bozorg (a.d. 955) lias preserved to us several 
important details about the ZdbfJ kingdom and its capital 

♦ \ Oeoprapliie d’AboiiJfeda,” t. i, Introduction, p. 390- Arabic 

text of Mas^udrs “ Kitab-aD‘Ajaib ” in t, ii of liLs “ Kolation des Voya^L ' 
etc.; also t* p, Ixxv, ^ ^ ^ 

^ famous rebellion is described by Abu Zaid, who names the leader 

iian~»hua (for Hwan^-ch'ao). See Keitiaud’s “ Relation,” t. i, pp. 62 et sen. 

’ Geographie d’Aboulfeda,” Introduction, p. 416; and “Relations ” t ii 

?.*. i^itab-al-‘Ajaib”). Reinaud quotes in 

support the statement of the Christian monk of Xajran who, havin" travelled 
through the Archipelaj-o in about a.d. 980, mentions that at such a period 

king of Lttkhi (Southern China) had just invaded and conquered Sanf. 
uut this event refers, in my opinion, to tlie e.xpedition which the Tonkinese 

l«ng Le-Hang, or Le-D/li-IIfifi (who bad then his capital at JIwa~lu, Ty /gl, 
founded a.d. 968, a little to the westwards of the chef-lieu of the NifT-bifi 
district), undertook in a.d. 982 against Champa, resulting in the conquest of 
this country and destruction of its capital Srl-Buni in Kwjfng-biu (see above, 
p. 229). These facU have therefore nothing to do wdth Lukin (South China)' 
and much less still witli ZUeJ. The mention of Luffm as the place of origin 
of the expedition is a mistake proceeding, 1 think, from the fact that but a ^w 
years before (i.e. in 968) Tonkin was still under the sway of China. Our 
identification of the event alluded to by the Christian monk of Xajran enables 
to fix the date of his travels in Far Eastern seas in the year 9S2 or 983 a.d. 
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in his ** ‘Ajaib-al-Hind.” ^ The city where the Maharaj of 
Zdbej resides, he writes, contains very numerous streets 
(creeks?) 2 where trade is carried on (p. 137), In the bay 
of Sertrah, there are innumerable crocodiles: charmed 

some time ago, they are now harmless (p. 158), Serirah 
lies at the extremity of the Island of Ldmeri (north and 
west coasts of Sumatra), and at 120 zams (900 miles, see 
Mas'udi, p. 561) from ITalah (west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula above Junkceylon), The bay (inlet, estuary) of 
Serlrah penetrates, it is stated, for 50 parasangs (120 miles) 
into the island. It is a river far wider than the Tigris 
at Basra; its waters are fresh. There is no deeper (i.e. 
penetrating so far inland) bay in the whole island. Tidal 
influence makes itself felt at intervals of twelve hours.® 
There are crocodiles, but having been charmed they are 
now harmless in that neighbourhood. Some dwellings 
are built on shore, but the majority are fl^oating houses 
supported by rafts made of timbers (bamboos ?) tied together. 
The houses are built of wood; hence those on shore are 
liable to frequent fires. The dwellings in the bay are 
disposed in such a manner as to form something like avenues 
(creeks?) (p. 176). 

This description admirably tallies with the Chinese account 
of Palembang left us by Ma Huan (a.d. 1416) and reproduced 
with but little variation in the History of the Ming Dynasty, 
bk. 324.^ By comparison of the two extracts from the 


* See Van der Litb and M. Devic’s “Merveillea de riode,” Leiden, 1883-1886, 
to the pages of which work the numbers within parentheses in the above extracts 
refer. 

See below ; canals are more likely meant. Palembang, as is well known, is 
intersected by numerous creeks, spanned by many bridges, and it is from the great 
number of these bridges that the town derives its modern name. Probably at 
the period we are now concerned with the bridges were very few, or not as yet 
existent. 

^ “ Between the monsoons fin Bangka Strait] flood and ebb succeed each other 
generally every twelve hours*"* (“China Sea Directory,** vol. i, 4th ed., 1896, 
p. 395). 

* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 196 and 197- Ma Huan’s account runs ; 
“ The country is not large. The people exercise themselves much in fighting on 
the water, and as there is more water than land, only the houses of the chiefs 
stand on shore, whilst the rest of the people build their houses on rafts, which are 
attached to piles, so that they rise with the water and cannot be flooded. When 
they want to go and live in another place they pull up the piles and remove with 
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‘Ajaib (pp. 137 and 176) with the two Chinese 
just referred to, it clearly results that the district 


versions 
or city 


olirsrh 

period, from ADril to Ortohpr Ot, +1 /“J' the south-east monpoon 

=r« S' r-CP'- r i iru vs-s 

jt \er, leit. SaiJtn^-vessels belonifiiiir to Palenih-iurr rifi '*1. 

remain in nort or trarlp nti.,... -i ajeninaiig- do then either 

? TO ^ 

:,-V i r ^ P* 1 he SCCOUQt in Mint? hlstorv ■^aX'-a * *< 

on the ifnd, tvhilst the oomiS^pe„“‘^’a;^,,?t’^he” rivU 

xuonf 4 nses, the rafts are lilted up without beintj t{o#>ded Wh^^n f> * 

ot cost mueh money or lahour. The lower cla«es call their euperiore by the 
00 ^ Chan-pei (Cham-pi, Cli'iim-bai), which means the same ae 
rr'ifa!!/’** ‘I'O pince where their first chief lived 

fold*^ * ' “"-P'l (Ch‘»m-bai) also. The coontry has changed its old capital 
[old name?] for Cdin-cdiaee (Kan-kong), (i.e. - Old Lagoon > = Palemba^r' 
Concerning the king’s title Chan-pei. the History of the Sung Dvnasty, bk 489 
already records it in these words: The king [of 5oo./o.c/,.f]i,styJVl-;,!' 

ana m his country there are many people whose names begin with ® 

<*o">»natra™ 

oth« cE'am woH. .'ll*' raany 

means - n- .nowadays m the Aclieh di,,trict, where it 

of a princess when / '** ' Prince ’ is the style applied to the eon 

QuaLrlTlUHew for Januan IM- f'"’'“S' 

of ix. "t? j . Jaiiuarj^ ioy(, p, 9b), IherB enn thus be no doubt thut 

far A nuestion the title Pd was diffused all over Sumatra or at least as 

JldooTarJ. -delight on' Chrm Malay 

with wprp c!? Evidently all linguistic relics like the one here dealt 

of Sumatra by the Javail^e 
Gro^iZjl P^'^ds. As regards C/ian^pei, it has been a crux to Sinologists, 
stands for majes so bold as to suggest that this term 

Palembane- *1^4! * ’conterminous on the north with 
name of ^ V'® above account, having heard the 

the kino- *'®' Jambi, mistook it for the name of 

polere can Seldegel. with all his highly imaginative 

na ('Tt' can soar no higher than his conlrere. And, after Laving enli<'htened 

'■smrrr''»’ 'Tl P- "" ""''■“‘"R "f ''■"'lb he Vstrt? 

[.'!‘his. N.B„ ill X.n. 900, when the title is 

colleamiA + 1 ?'“^ history] lie cannot but agree for the nonce with his 
gTi on the meaning ot Chft»-pei, and adds that in the language of the 

Siamese 


(iran» n - . —-s.s^, V.. niiu uuus uiai 111 me langtiai 

g ^Benua in the Malay Peninsula Javidi means a lietel-leaf, in 

aa^rTJ Michrlia champaca [a variety of it; the ^f- c. being Known 

'dven f”d so forth. But, he remarks, in Malay names of plants are 

? hnrttl^ ‘®f’ f“d “ever, or very rarely, to persons. As regards Vhau-pr\^ 

bp 4 tn o stands for Jainhi, f.-r from tlie te.U it seems to have 

tho «* ® «3ly to the sovereign, but also to tlie dignitaries ,>f 

Kom Ji; ' • probably a word meaning ‘lord,’ ‘ehiet,' or 

uiug similar. It may have been conuecUd with either the Mofl Sindiu 
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where the Maharaj of Zdhej resided was that called hy the 
Arabs Serirah and Serhoza or Sarbaza^ and by the Chinese 
Hsien-liu and San-fo-chH or Shih-li Fo-ahih, and later 
on — that is to say, after 1377— Chiu-chxang (Ku-kang) 
=:‘Old Lagoon* (T^alaj). This place has, ere this, been 
satisfactorily enough identified with Sri^Bhoja, now called 


or Chia-smoiH^ OpC = ^ "ruler,’ ‘king*; tke Khmer Sompeay Malay 

Sambahy ‘to worship,* Sembapan^, ‘to pray’ (cf. jBatdra, the title applied 
especially to Majapahit rulers, which is derived from the Sanskrit CAaftdra 
= revered, worshipful, noble lord); or even with Cdmpeyay meaning ‘ gold,’ 
as well as the NagakeSara and the Carapaka trees ; and Campepyaka ~ an 
inhabitant of Campdy a Cham. It is not impossible that some Palembang 
kings were of Cham descent. Edrisi (a.d. 1154) states (op. cit., p. 173) 
that in Ranch (Zabej) kings are termed Fanjaby {Pan-jatty F6-JaUy 

Pandava^). Panambakan means ‘chief,* lit. ‘object of veneration,* in Java, 
from the root pambay pemha =. ‘ homage, veneration, to pay homage,’ according 
to Dulaurier {Journal AsialiquCy 1846, p. 550). PandUy {Fandii)y means 

a ‘leader,’ a ‘pilot’ in Malay, Chao Ju-kua {cired a.d, 1240) tells us in his 
turn that the king of San^fo^ch^i is commonly called ‘Essence of the Snake’ 
(Takakusu, op. cit., p. xliv). No Chinese characters being, more eolitoy given, 
it is difficult to guess what the original term may have been, whether Ndga~»aray 
Sarpa-sdray Patmaga-sdray Bhujaga^ or. Bhujanga~idray eto. The last two 
terras are not very dissimilar from Edrisi’s Fanjaby while Sarpa somewhat 
approaches the Chinese Chan^pi. The question must be left open until more 
definite information is forthcoming. 

Should, on the contrary, Chan-pei ultimately prove to mean Jarabi, we should 
have then to conclude that Jambi, and not Palembang, was the ancient Sri-Bhoja. 
Of this possible eventuality we shall find other indications in the sequel, and 
meet also with a second Chiu~chuingy or ‘Old River,’ in the Jambi district itself. 

Posti>enptum. — I have noticed, since writing the above, that I’rofessor de Goeje, 
in his new edition of Ibu lUiurdadbih’s text, restores, on the suggestion of 


Professor Kern, the title of the king of Zdhej as Pati-Jaby j (pp. 13, 

+ • 

213), meaning the ‘Prince of Java’ {Pati-Jaba). This is ingenious, but not 

as yet quito convincing to me, because in such a case we should expect to 

find the traditional Arabic form Jdha instead of Jaba. I, therefore, still 

adhere to my own views as expressed above, although ready to agree on 

a possible Pati-Jambxy ^ ^ ^ or ‘ Chief of Jambi,’ which would have 

* * 

the advantage of harmonizing with the Chinese title Chan^pei in its alternative 
possible acceptation. 
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Palembang. However, Van der Lith is mistaken in 
categorically asserting that Serirah, is a clerical slip 

for Serboza or Sarbaza, of which the latter is the 

truly correct form.* It is by such dogmatic pronunciamientos 
that our predecessors in the historical geograpl.y of the 
Far East have often made confusion worse confounded. 
And my proof that Serirah is a distinct term from Sarbaza 
lies in the fact, so far overlooked by Sinologists, that the 
Chinese records of a.d. 961-962 give us the equivalent for 
Serirah in Ssien-liu, % ^ (&«-/,„, Sen-riu), which, they 
state, is an alternative designation for the kingdom of 
San-/o-ch‘t (Serboza).^ Serirah, or Serirnt, and Seii-rin, 
Sera-reva (or Sera-rava), may on the one hand represent the 
term Siri-rattha, or Srl-raetra, and on the other the tribal 
name Saraici belonging to a nation settled at Palembang; = 
while it may be somehow connected with Chaleh and Saleh 
two branches through which the Musi, or river of Palembano-’ 
discharges into the sea.^ 

Al-Fares, or Faras, in his “ Kitab-al-Atu al/' or “ Book 
of Longitudes” (a.d. 950-1000), states Sarhaza, or 

Serirah, is the island on which the Maharaja resided.^ This 
assertion we shall see confirmed later on by Abn i-Fedii. 

MuhallabT [cired a.d, 1000) tells us \bat the ishind of 
Serirah is a dependency of China.® This is fairly correct, 

as Haien-hu, or San-fo~chH, is recorded as havino- sent 
tribute to China since a.d. 905.^ ^ 


^ “Merveilles de ITnde,” pp, 248, 250. 

Ma Tuan-Iio, op. cit,, p. 662. 

fl inhabitants of Palembang belong, according to Craiyfurd to 

Brit^M*afava“ w/T ’ (see r)eimy«* “Descript. Diet! of 

-f 7 ’ P' ® tins name has been introduced from iiHliu 

vol Hi n ‘>f India.- 3rd ed 

4 * « / ?* /» * cannot say. but it would be worth eiiQuinno'. 

Saleh) is one of the eastern mouth.s, not now uavi-Tible of tho 
Palembang Kiver. the hc.t entrances to whicl, are now tl.e Sn.,.r,,„;r 

^ See Dulaurier in Journal Asiatiqug, 1846, pp. 211-212. 

P* and Guyard’s “Geographic d’Aboulfeda,” t. ii, pt. 2, 

’ Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 188 . 
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Al-BTrunT (a.d. 1031), after having spoken of an island 
of Ram, or Ramin-, belonging to Ceylon,^ which is un¬ 
doubtedly the one now coWe^L Rame^varam, vulgo Kanaisseram, 
between Adam’s Bridge and the opposite point of 
Madura, informs us that the island (or islands) of Zahej 
lies in that part of the Indian Ocean turned towards the east 
and nearing China, and adds that such island (or islands) 
corresponds to that termed Savendib {.Suvaima ~ dvlpa^, or 
‘ Island of Gold,’ in Sanskrit literature^ (Fragments, 123). 

* Sachau’s “Chronology of Ancient Nations/’ London, 1870, p. 345. 
The translator remarks, p. 448: “ I do not know an island of this 

name. Perhaps the author meant the island Rumaniy described by Alkazwini, 

‘ Kosmographie,* i, p.’lo7. An island Rami, in the Indian Ocean, is mentioned 
by Yakut, ii,*p. 739.” Dnlaurier, in Journal Asiutique, 1846, p. 187, writes 
Ram, Mj. 

^ Reinaud’s Introduction to the “ Geographie d’Aboulfeda,” pp. 390, 408. 
The term Suvai-iia-dvlpa already occurs in tne Ramayana {Kxftkindha-kdnda), 
hut applying, apparently, to the Malay Peninsula (see above, p. 78).’ On 
the other baud, in the same book (iv) the Ramayana mentions Java-dvlpa 
with seven kingdoms, which is spelled Jnna~di'lpa in Gorresio’s version (vol. ii, 
p. ifo4), and said to be rich in silver and gold. May not this be Sumatra, in 
which case the two spellings Java and Jana might go some way towards 
accounting for the form Zanej of the term Zdbej in some of the Arab writers ? 
Along with the above, Gorresio’s version also refers to a Jala-^dvlpa (‘Island of 
x^aters^), xx'hich might be Jalada or Jalaja, i.e. ChhiAa or Kamboja (vfrftf supra, 
pp. 167—16f<). Now, it is evident that il Sumatra is Java~dvlpa it cannot be at 
tlie same time b>uvarna^dt'tpa. Moreox'er, Suvarna~dvtpa (or SvaiTta-dvlpa) is 
mentioned in the “ Katha-Sarit Sagara ” as a country that could be reached by 
Sea, and miparently also by laud, from India. Id fact, in ch. 57 of that xvork, 
we are told of a caravan iourueving thereto by way of a town named Kaucana- 
(see Taxvney’s transl., vol. ii, Calcutta, 1884, pp. 5 et eeqq.). So much 
lor all those xx*lio hax'c hitlierto held it to be Sumatra! From various other 
passages in the same publication we gather that— 

(1) Sui'arna’dvxpa lay on the sea-route from Katdha (an island, “the home of 
all felicities,” where jewels are bought ami sold, but the people whereof are not 
acquainted with eugle-wood) to TdmraUpid, a city which may or not be the 
same as Tuniralipti or Tamluk westxvard of the Hughli river, but which was 
in any case on the delta of the Ganges. (Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 87, 92, 552 ; and 
vol. 11 , pp. 44, 598.) 

(2) Suvax'na-dvTpa vffis. met xvith on the following itinerary: Jalapura city on 
the east coast of India —NnrikcUi Island (Nikobars )—Katdha Island— 

Island (Telok Kapur on the Indau River, east coast of the* Malay Peninsula ; or 
Jtarus, west coast of Sumatra; or xvest coast of Borneo?)— Suvarna-dvxva—S'tnxhala 
(Ceylon). (Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 551-552.) 

(3) The king of Savarna-dvtpn was brother-in-law to the king of Katdha 
(vol. ii, p. 599), a circumstance arguing that these two countries could not have 
been very far distant from one another. 

(4) Kalnnapura xvas a city on Suvarna-dvlpa ; apparently its capital (vol. i, 
p.^ 530). Now, I have scarcely any doubt that the city here referred to is 
Keldsa, GOOCOOOO» near Bilio iu the 8hwegyin district on the Peguuu 
coast, near which rises tlie famous Keliisa pagoda, recorded under the name of 
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EdrTsi (a.d. 1154) does not tell us much that is of 
value, and his information is, as usual with him, confused 

*" rKalyrtnl insoripfir^ns. The capital, Gofam^aika- 
'If finscriptions, to tl.e north-west of the 

Searer totlV Ri •- ***« same as Go{a„u,t(iha or a distinct city 

sav !?.♦ fl of ti‘e present state of our knowled-e ditticult to 

sa) Rut that a city ot this name existed in the district in question is certain ■ 

pp. J82--b3 , and Ma luan-iin, op. cit., p. 5^9), mentions a km-doin 

J\. t lo sJtt fity ^1* (i.e. Aefiisab/ta^y or Iiu/asa-ptct'a)^ as lyin^ 

/V <lnes not seem to he Taik-kula, i.e. the old 

or nr rhaf,ara on the Tavov River, see p. 86 auU, 

bL'k of Siam) A vilia-e bearin- ttie name h\Usa exists on the left 

pagoda, apparently modern, rises above PALrat, not far from tlie 

wna f f 1“ the nei*;hboiirhood of KelAsa l»eak. This district 

ysas prt of SuvapnfiJ,/tnmt, tlie Golden Re-ion of Buddhist fame ■ it is 

'uf if not exactly ideutkai with it, 

meant the Malay Peninsula, which iinmediatelv adioins it. as we have sn—ested 

‘®’ separately referred to in the “ Kathii-Sarlt Sa'^ara ” 

illfn.n -^ 1 * 1 ^ ®u '"'*>■ 'l’li:ttou district, or some other 

fldS Vr 3 crT i' ^I«'‘rtahan. The Xepak.e M 

“ I->nc.%raphie Bouddhique de Tlmle- 

wSblGlJ at least the .«.eventh century {pp. 90. 179R which may 

Kalvs - the '* Katha-Sarit Saf^ara,” and the lum.ahha of the 

Kalyani inscriptions. It not. there is no lack in that nei-hbnnrhood of similar 

Sahara (=Savara) city and Sarabaric 
foD eit n loM Tlie iS'lvarita-pura of the same MS. 

t ♦ a " F' ■ ^ somewhere that way. njapapum, tlierein 

stated to lay in Siuarna-pura, may he, not I'unya, which, altliou-h bearin- that 

name, was founded only in a.d. 1312, but ,SVi ViJatja in Lower Siam (r.V/c s„pra, 
p. 188) Sri- Vijapura is, iu fact, the full form of the name friven in the Ms’. 
nf uTl ff' was the later name of Snp'han in the uei-hbourliond 

»L'-T'I-- S'""•'''«■«■ ->• ” 

TeiS r IS^L . further, Lieut. liagjre’e Mup ul 

fiiver’nearX SUm;rrL„[i!r""*'''" “ 

1 f* 1 r V 1 cT r> m f J~ t. ^ ^ _ i * 

te 


nnrT" J ir nrsi su^rjrestea by l awney {op. cit,, voL i, ik 8b), 

nhiraj JTf ^ put forward hy Fourher, is ridiculous,; for tlie term 

whence mediieval travellers obtained their Caf/tau and tlie Russians 
of fhe seventeenth century their A'»7«i, had scarcely become 
k-i*?oeleventh century a.d. ; whereas the portion of the 
e/\n ., where the name KaUihn or Kahtaha occurs inav he 

nsiderably older. It would have been far hetti r to siijr-est instead Kattieara. 
; - ’ nave seen, Kataht could not have lain verv far a wav fioin .SVkv/doi. 

L.iT’ “'though hemg apparently situated beyond KaVpiha. s.n- Siiniutra or the 
□uinern part of the Malay Peninsula- at the verv ntmo-^t Borneo, for acenrdiii- 

W iAwdeu a Persian treatise “termed ‘Seir-uI-Alilit,r .... mentious 

iiie great island ot tamphor,’ probably Borneo” (see ” hl^savs rel. to Indo- 
ina, >o]. 1 , 1st series, p, 124). I siioidd think, accordingly, that Kniahn 
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to a degree. He locates the island (or islands) of Zdhcj 
(which he calls, as we have seeni probably through the 
carelessness of his copyists, Zalejy Zdnej^ Rdlej^ Rdnej^ etc.) 
in front of the coast of Zanjy i.e. Zanjibar and Sufala, 
and considers both countries, which lie some 3,000 
miles apart, as almost facing one another. Hence, 
naturally, an inevitable jumble up of facts regarding 
them in his narrative. Anyhow, he goes on to state that 
the natives of Zanj being unprovided with sea-going vessels, 
their transoceanic trade is carried on by ships from Otndn 
and others, bound for the islands of Zdhej, which are 
dependencies of India. The people of Zdhej\ on the other 
hand, sail to Zanjibar in large and small craft and trade 
there, an easy task for them, as they can easily understand 
the language of the natives of that coast. The importance 
of this statement, on which Reinaud lays such great stress,* 
as proving that commercial intercourse existed between 
the Archipelago and the east coast of Africa, and that 
the language spoken in both countries was the same 
or very nearly so, is marred by the possibility that the 
islands he calls here Zdlej and Rdlej are in reality those 
of Rdnej, a term meaning Cocos Islands, which seems to 
have been the name supplied to the islands lying to the 


i^y be the hitherto nnidentified kingdom of Ch^ii-tu-K^un or KHut-tn^k^tccn, 
S S {S:u-to-kon), referred to in the Chinese History of the Liang 
Dynasty as having been conquered by Fan-man, the gallant king of Fu-nan 
(Kamboja), who reigned between a.d. 200-230 circa. This country must have 
been either on the Malay Peninsula or in the neighbourhood. A similarly named 
State, Ch*u.tu.ch*icn or ^ {Kut^ta-kan), is recorded 

in the “ Tsin-shu ” among the countries conquered between a.d. 336 and 347 by 
king Wen of Zi«-i (Champa); and its name occurs at times under the contracted 

® K*wt-tu, or Xu(~to (see Pelliot in Bulletin I'cole 

Froufaw d'Frtr. Orient, t. iii, note 2, April-June, 1003, p. 266). Further 
there IS Ptolemy’s Kortatha or Kiu.ie, Kau~tek, Ko-tat to reckon with {vide ante, 
pp. 28S et seqq.), which may be, after all, the most eligible and likely repre- 
sentative of Katdha. Kuti or Kutei in East Borneo, the Katrea district on 
.North ?>umatra, and other similarly named places in the Archipelago are far less 

' Ibid., pp. 300-391. 
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west of the Maldives, among which Madagascar was 
presumably included.^ It is true that among the Zdlej 
islands EdrisI mentions ^arhuahy (also spelled 

Saranda)^ the name of which strikingly resembles 
^arirah (so written, as we shall see, by Nowairl), and 
Barhaza\ to which he assigns 1,200 miles in circuit 
(400 parasangs?—the same as the perimeter ascribed by Abii 
Zaid to Sarhaza, supra, p. 559), But along with it he refers 
to the island of Aujahah, capital Anfujah, 

which is, it is alleged, Ankujah, i,e. Zanzibar Island, 

till this very day called Auguya by the Swahilis.^ The 
other island, Karmada or Karmadat, which he locates 

near Zanej Island, may, however, if not actually Karimatn, 
be Nowalrl’s Karmuh or Karamu, which he 

places in his Ldrui or Ldravl Sea (Straits of Malacca), and 
which I think may be the Great ICerimun or Knmun, or 
both it and its smaller homonymous island, opposite Tanjong 
Bulus, the south-western extremity of the Malay Peninsula,^ 
Apart from this medley, EdrisT mentions a volcano on an 
islet near his Zanej Island, which, from the description he 
gives of it, is apparently the same as the one he refers to 
further on as being situated on the island of Saldhat.^ The 
remainder of his information on Zanej {Zdbej) consists in 

* See Van der Lith in “Merveilles de i’lndc,” p. 294. Great affinity haa, of 
course, been traced between the iang^uages of the Archipelago and Malagasy, the 
tongue spoken all over Madagascar ; so great, indeed, as to lead scholars to 
consider the latter to be affiliated to the Malayo-Polynesian stock, and to suggest 
the hypothesis that Madagascar whs colonized by tribes from the west coast of 
Sumatra (see “ Papers relating to Iiido-Chiua,” 2ijd series, vol. i, p. 270). But 
this, although proving the e.\pansion of the Malayo-Polynesian (or Melauesian- 
Negrito (?) , see pp, 253—254 above) race to such distant lands, does not completely 
establish that commercial intercourse existed between the two regions at the time 
of which Edrisi speaks. More evidence is required ere we can unreservedly accept 
his statements. 

* See Jauhert’s “ Geographie d’EdrlsI,’' pp. 58 et seqq.; and Van der Lith in 
op. cit., pp. 288, 289, 294. 

* Van der Lith is certainly wrong (op. cit., p. 281) in correcting into 

Tyumah ! I 1 have several times already animadverted on this maniacal 

tendency of playing with the geographical nomenclature hauded down to us in 
the old texts. 

* Jaubert, op. cit., pp. 60 and 82. 
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a repetition of fhe statement from Mas'udl’sf?) “Kitab-al- 
‘Ajaib as regards Chinamen having emigrated and settled 
there owing to the troubled state of their fatherland. With 
this we take leave of Edrlsi, who has caused so much 
^^iifasion m Far Eastern geography* 

„ (a.d. 1218) tells us -that from Sarbaza^ or 

as he spells its name, camphor is exported.' 

KazwTnT (a.d. 1263—1274), following his predecessors, 
describes Zahej as an extensive island situated not far from 
the limits of China, but more towards India.^ 

Tbn .?a‘id (a.d. 1274), quoted by AbQ-l-Feda, is pretty 
explicit in his statements. **The islands Ednej^* (Zabej), 
he writes, ‘‘are celebrated in the accounts of merchants and 
travellers. The largest of them is Sarirah, which is 400 
miles long from north to south and about 160 miles in 
width all over. Several arms of the sea penetrate into it. 
Its capital, Sarirahj is situated on its middle on an estuary 
and a river.*' And further on he adds: “The islands of 
the MahrdJ (Maharaja) are numerous. Their sovereign is 
one of the richest raonarchs of India and the one who 
possesses most gold and elephants. The largest of these 
islands is the seat of his authority."® As a little before 
Ibn Sa‘id has declared that the largest of such islands 
18 Sarirak, there can be no doubt left as to this bein*** 
the one containing the capital. The mention of elephantl 
entirely excludes Java. Abu Zaid (see p. 559) assigned 
00 parasangs (2,160 miles) circuit to the capital (State) of 
Za^ej, and 400 parasangs (960 miles) circuit to Sarhazn 
island (district). It will be seen, therefore, that while 
Sarbaza or Satira denotes the particular portion or district 
of Sumatra in which stood the capital (viz. Palembang), 
Zaby includes the whole island or nearly so. Sumatra is 
1,0^0 miles long, and has an average breadth of over 
200 miles. The 160 miles in width assigned by Ibn Sa‘Td 
to the 8erlrah territory correspond very closely to the width 


1 

2 
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“ Merveilles de Tlnde,” p. 248. 
Journal 1S46, p. 205, 

Ouyard’s “ Geographie d’Aboulfeda,*’ 


t. ii, pt, 2, pp. 126 and 132. 
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of the Palembaeg district from the sea (Bangka Straitl on 

a:sr.“ “• 

with"^r~-^l‘ oonfusing Z«/,e/ 

with the islands off the east coast of Africa • and thus 1 

rir/ k (M.J.ga,oa a b, 

a mere channel or arm of the sea.« On &c,lZh, however 

at *1 2M ^ ‘*0"’“ its circumference 

and Mil ■P\ '*!t contains two rivers ^ (the Jambi 

d Musi P) and many cities, amongst which SerhaA is the 

rerefrom ‘*^"'<'‘1 

and unf Id ^ ’’‘"P®''® “ quite distinct place 

the MaJ" -• r ‘‘ etraini-«The island of 

its breadt^^f extensive, its length is of 12 ami 

breadth of o days march (or sailing?). At its extremitv 

tho • ' f tto'ee and lightning. Owing to the fire 

re IS no dwelling nor thoroughfare within a distance of 
one parasang (3 miles). This volcano is the largest irtbe 
werlj there is not the like of it. The place it Occupies is 

tho • 1 J Island, and compared to the remainder of 
the island it stands to it in the same ratio as the footle 

beoin •" f ®'*'P® “PP‘’°‘*‘=h the island at the 

hegm, mg of a squall, tiny black dwarfs, five spans or less 

witLurh negroes, appear and climb aboard, 

^Minout barininw anyone ri i 

a repetition (or the original version ?)' of the ^ 01.70 sto7 
locajd by the “ ilukhtasar-aU-AJaib ” at &«>- (°oe above. 

P , note). As to the volcano, it is evidently the same 
as mentfoned by preceding authors. Furthermore^^Dill" 

p. “Manuel de la Cosmographie du Moyeu-a-e,” Copenhagen 1874 

I Ibid., p. 22 . • . 

as in Aba^Zaill^RjT^Snr//. bas, I suppose. 400 paras.ings of circuit 

a parasang yield the 1 ;2U0 milesSawl 

Auju.j p, 207* 
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discourses of the islands of Ramnl, circuit 500 miles (as 
against 800 parasangs= 1,920 miles of Abu Zaid); Seldmit 
( — Khurdadbih’s Sheldhet and Edrisi’s Salahat^^ circuit 
300 miles,^ already noticed above (p. 554) ; and Kdmruny 
near Serimh, so called from the name of its king.® This 
Kdmrun is evidently Edrisfs extensive and fertile island of 
Sumahf Saharmah, ^umah, or Tanumahj 

producing eaglewood, cocoanuts, sandalwood, and 
camphor, a Buddhist country where cremation is practised 
and the king bears the name (or title) Kdmrun. 

It lies at five days' sailing from Kmdr (Kamboja), is 
surrounded by numerous islands small in size but inhabited, 
and the depth of the sea round it is about 40 fathoms ; its 
mountains produce camphor superior to that of all other 
countries.® The Kamrun king has two islands under his 


> Ibid., p. 205. 

^ Ibid., p. 198. 

3 Jaubert’s “Geo^phie d’EdrisT,*’ pp. 82, 83, and 88. Dimashkl, op. cit., 

p. 207, mentions a king named Kdmriin^ rciguing over Kmdr (Kamboja). Here 

we have, evidently, the , Ku-limg, king of Fu-nan of Sui history (Ma 

fuan-liu, op. cit., p. 441) and T'aug annals (ch. 222, w); and above either the 

title Ku-lnuff or K^nn-ltm, g (or Jg) of dignitaries in the State of 

}^a)i.p^an (South-West Siam), or that of king Chulan^ Cholan (or Kolatn) 
reigning over the southern part of the Malay Peninsula dilriog the thirteenth or 
fourU>enth century {see p. 261 above). In the Astatic Quarterly Review for 
Janujiryj 1902^ p, 135^ 1 liave explained the title ICu-^lung of the Fu-nao kin^ 
as beiug the Mon-Khmer word Krung, meaning ‘River,’ and, metamorphically, 
tile King, State, or Kmgtlom (from the fact of every Further Indian State bein«* 
aucieotly situated on a river which gave access to its capital, the command o'! 
which was tantainouut to the possession of the whole State). K^un-lun in the 
sense of Cholan, etc., I have shown (also above, p. 103) to stand for 

Kola, KoUam, the name of the pioneer Southern Indian settlers on the 
Malay leninsula and northern part of the Archipelago, which became afterwards 
the name for the Java race, now equally incorrectly called ‘Malays,’ from those 
same Knlas or who came irom'Malaya or Malaya^vdra, i.e. Malabar 

and gave its first name to the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. As regards 
as a prefix to the name of dignitaries in F^an-p'^an^ I have been 
hesitating between Guru, Khloii, and Khutx-luang as its equivalents. 

Kdmrun, , is also employed to designate Kdmarupa or Kamrvp 

(Asimi) by Ibn Kluirdadbih and other writers that follower! after him ; but in 
the case in point there cun be no doubt that the king alluded to under this title 
reigned over a country situated on Singapore Strait, or, at all events, on the 
southern part of the Malay Penin.^iiiln. I much doubt even if our Anibi.sts are 
correct in identifying the Kdmrun country with Kaiurnp, for the only information 
that Ibn llhurdailbih and EdrlsI give us thereon is that the States of king 
Kdmrun abound in rhinoceroses and border upon China. Abu Zaid adds that 
h<!)nriiH produces the best eaglewood of India (Reinaud, op. cit., p. 135). 
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named respectively Famm. (Kumusa= Gemfi., 

or (?e,„r.pe/„P), and XM, ( = Basma. Bhasman 

p 440). The natives of these islands are Zi: 
(almost white) complexioned ; their women are exceedingly 

d^vofTTr enterprising: they 

devote themselves to piracy on skills of remLabfe speed 

XTh^ Chinese, with 

cannot hT ^Tn 

r lt na“' VI ^ ^ suggested, Sumatra,^ 

(In IlLr^Th t ”°‘-T 

IA.d. 1404). The term might at best be referred to Suma/, 

nV’Vq 'AAnI"“‘'‘^’ "s'oes for camphor (see above, 
district ’o through them to Samarlang,^ or other 

owever, such conjectures, based on mere phonetic 
imilanties, do not appear to be sufficiently supported by 

Siita) ft 1 °' *•“ " (• »i- 

pelling for or Tyumah or Tanumah?), which ho 

also states, produces eaglewood and camphoras well a! 

oth, with Tunmm or Tembrau, the Old Singapore Strait, 
(Ifinar)’tbe 7Sr ^j®"> hr more true of Kambom 

particulare'l’bXt'the warfare with Ibf'f’r “P 

“''"sSrt" '‘■"^wh„:rs?at::teia:reJ‘‘";:s s 

(t. 1* D de la Geo^r. Univf>r<, ” 

probabfy from’such vaeariis^'or^fl quoted in support. It was 

that Mr P FT i» 1 ^ rcpioduction ot them iu some later worlr 

word Sumatra ” ! ! ^ ^ ^ century [jicJ had already made use of the 

Samatlauff, however, or, at any rate, the settlement known by 

Su‘L^T;nd%“itair;LV?s"to‘t^^ of 

J 0 U,„„, ISO.,, ,,. .,91. See else - .MerveilJes de p. jeS, 
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the Tamils or Tamarus Tromontoriumy afterwards called 
Samardy etc. Here camphor, eaglewood, and sandalwood 
come down from the neighbouring borders of the Endau 
district, and all other conditions suit the description given 
by the Arab writers just quoted.^ This holds true, especially 
of the Karnriin king, for the “ Sejarah Malayu tells us 
that a liaja Chuhin ( = Kollam, Kamrun?) was in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century a.u. reigning over the 
southern portion of the Malay Peninsula, and had a fort of 
black stone on the Johor River.'® 

Ahu-u-Feda (a.d. 1321) fully confirms the identity of 
the island of Sa I'lvah with that on which the capital was 
situated, by heading his paragraph thereon with the words 
“Island of the Mahrdj or of SarimhT ^ He then follows 


^ See above, pp. 199, 200. The proposed identification by Van der Lith 
(op. cit., p. 253) and otlieiu of Jictiimahy Ttjumahy etc., with Pulo Tyuman, 

coast of the Malay Pciiiiisuhi, is certainly unfortunate, for 

that rocky and sjiarsely inliahitcd island is surely not fit to become a statiou on 
the sea-route to Ciiiiia. Even adniittiiinr tliut the harbour at which the Arab 
ships called was on the opposite mainland at the mouth of the Eudau, near which 
is—exult, O Arabists and Sinologists !—a mountain bearing also the name of 
TyumoH, and a cove termed the ‘Camphor Cove’ (see above, p. 43G), the position 
of the place is not to he compared to that of the Tumerau district on the Old 
Singapore Strait, tlie very highway through which all the ships bound to China 
passed in tlie old days. The products mentioucd could easily find their way 
thitlier from the upper reai lies of the Endau and the Johor borders, where they 
are mostly to he tonud. besides, the Eudau district would be of old, as it has 
been to this day, a dependency of the power that ruled on Singapore Strait, and 
the produce from the neighbouring districts would naturally flow there where the 
capital has always stood from tlte remotest period. There is, of course, the 
objection about the distance from Kynma, or Tauiimay to Kmai-y which 

both Ibn ^iiirdadhih and Edrisi state to bedays’ sailing; whereas Sulaimaii 
and Ibuu-l-Eukih assign Un days to the passage from Jictuma to Kadranj (Koh 
Troll), lint this objection would be of little w'eigbt, as Dm ^^lurdadbih and 
Edrisi are too often unreliable in the distances they give, owing to the manuscripts 
of their works that reached us being either mutilated or coiTupt. Edrisi, for 
instance, merely puts down at ten days the distance from the same AZ/wnirt to 
Sandafuldt (op. cit., p. 84). If the correct spelling really be Tyuma or Tanuniay 
so as to argue a distinct place from Bctuma, I would then be inclined to locate 
this jdace, not at Tyuman or on the opjiosite mainland (which would be yet too 
far from Kmarxi one could get thither in five days), but at 2'aluma (Talubinf'), 
the Chinese Teny-Iin-meiy further up the east coast of the Malay Peninsula 
(see above, p 524), which lies, us may be ascertained from a map, at almost 
exactly half distance between Betuma (Singapore Strait) and Kadranj Harbour 
(Ha-tieu). It will thus be seen that Pulo Tyuman or the opposite mouth of the 
Endau will not do for our purpose. From its being within but 90 to 100 miles 
from Singapore Strait, if objection is taken to Beiiima on the ground above 
stated, the objection applies to it as well. 

* I.eyden’s “Malay Annals,” pp. 10, 12, 13. 

* Guyard’s “ Geographic d’Aboulfeda,” t. ii, pt. 2, p. 132. 
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with the quotations from Ibn Sa‘iJ and Muhallabi, which 
have already been noticed abov'e. 

NowaIri (a.d. 1320—1332) places Sharlralj, as be 

spells its name, in his first sea, i.e. the Sea of Sa^,\n wliicli 

he 13 misled, apparently, to locate also Anfujah, 

(= Zanzibar ?).* Zah^j —or as lie writes it, Ranej 

he correctly puts in his second sea, tlie Sea Sfnf ov Sin f, 

along with other islands he calls Barkan, 


’s . . 2 


(Kamboja) ; Eaki or Radt, ^ (perhaps for Rdnn. 

and Bankd/us or LnnJdRis, wliich 

may be the island of Hangkalis in front of Siak (east coast 

of Sumatra), or else that of IjangkachTu (Lang - ya ~ /tsia of 

Chinese records), abreast of Ciuiinp'hon Bay (east coast of 

» ^ U1 ^4 ; see above, p, 115). 

Baku? (circa a.d. 1430), the imitator of KazwTnT, assigns, 

like the latter, to ZdheJ a position intermediate between 

China and India, but nearer to the Indian (Malay ?) 
Peninsula.^ 

With liira we have about exhausted the list of Arab 
authorities who left us useful information about Zdhrj. It will 
be seen that the identify of its capital and principal district 
with Sarbaza or Serira,i.o. Sri-Bhoja, IBien-Hn, or Paleinbang, 
18 Vouched for by no less than three respectable writers, viz., 
Paras, Il)n Sa ?d, and Abu-1-Leda, while it is impugned 
by none of them, and is besides supported bv an over¬ 
whelming mass of circumstantial evidence. And vet our 


Van a I over.>i"lit of Xowiunlias thrown 

van der Lith off his bc:tnn;;s altugether, for he (p. 2 19) tukes .Vowairrs Sea of 

to mean the Sea of Zanj, which i-i absurd, lor this author starts from (he 
east in the enumeration of liis six seas, and names San/i first, releiratln^ the 
bea totbe very end of his list. To be candid, I may say that 1 stilffeel v^rv 

V identification of Aufujah (or Ankuia?) 

I n Zanzibar ; lor it seems tliat some island or district in the ArchineJart-o 
IS meant. * ” 

looks very similar to rnthtti, the name of a district on 
me Coast of Anuam referred to aljove, np. 292-291. 

p/.We tiave^ here a term veiy similar to the or of tfie 

lain inscription, Xo. -lUO, 2 (Avinonior’s 1 nscriplion 'rchames,’* iii ,/oara^fV 
AtiaUqne, 1891, p, ^ 2 ), dated Saka 1092 = a i). 1170; meant lur tlie Hade 

inOe now settled on the western borders of Ififi-diu (Caiiipa). 

Dulaurier, in Juftrual Aaiaiit^ue, 18 - 1 ( 1 , p. 205 . 


37 
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Arabists and Sinologists have somehow managed to make 
out that Zdbej was Java, that its capital stood on Java, and 
that the empire had been founded by the Javanese.^ And, 
strange to say, all this aerial castle of fiction they have 
built rests on a simple misconception, namely, that the 
term Java embodied in the name Zdbej cannot, or rather 
could not, designate any other country but that * Pearl of 
Islands/ Java, It is sincerely to be hoped, for the sake 
of that scientific progress our present generation has so 
much at heart, that such antiquated theories will now be 
abandoned in view of the evidence to the contrary we 
have brought together above. However, to omit no point 
that may prove one^s thesis, I may add that I hold one 
more argument in reserve which, in my humble opinion, 
conclusively demonstrates the identity of the capital and 
seat of the kings of Zdbej with Palembang. This important 
particular I was fortunate enough to discover in Captain 
Pozorg’s narratives, and it is to the following effect 

Captain Bozorg's 102nd ‘Ajaib story ^ tells us of an Arab 
navigator who obtained an audience from the then reigning 
king of Zdbejf whose name is recorded as ^ (or 

Ser^Ndtdkalah, Now, by turning to the Chinese 


* Kxcusiog; Beinaud and Dulaurier for having expressed such views {Intro¬ 
duction to the “ Geographic d’Aboulfeda/’ pp. 389, 390 ; “ Relation des 

Voyages,” etc., p. Ixxiv ; Journal Asiatique, 18-t6, pp. 204-208) at a time 
when these researches—of which they, the learned Reinaud especially, may 
be regarded as the founders—were as yet in their initial stage, there is 
no possible excuse for the Java-aberration of later scholars, such as 
Van der lath (see above, p, 657), Takakusu (“ Record of the Buddhist 
Religion,” pp. xliii-xliv, where he makes Java), and many others who 

represent the most recent research. Chavannes is, however, an exception— 
the only one as far as I am aware. He, in fact, had, among a number of 

misconceptions, the clear perception, at least, that Sarbaza or Srt~Bhoja must 
have been the famous Zdbfj of Arab travellers. He, nevertheless, threw out the 
hint as a mere guess, without attempting to substantiate it, and his suggested 
connection simply rests, I must point out, on a wrong basis, viz., the analogy, as 
he explains, between the names Sarbaza or St'l-Iikoja and Zdbej (“ Voyages des 
I’elerins Bouddhistes,” p. 37, note). We shall see directly that such supposed 
analogy is groundless. Takakusu, loc, cit., instead of taking up the sensible 

hint, ]>referred to revert to the old Java theory, now obsolete and also a regression 
in science. 

See ” Merveilles de I’Inde,” p, 154. 
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account of San-/o~ch*i given in the ITistorv of the Sung 
Dynasty, we find mentioned a king Hsi~ii Hu-ta-hsi^- 

who sent envoys with 
tribute to China in a.d. 960 and in the Summer of 961. 

He must have died before the end of the year last referred 

to, for in the Winter of the same year, 961, tribute was 

offered by a new king, ^ m ^ M (=SrT Oja?), who had 

evidently succeeded him. Groeneveldt transcribes the name. 

in question SM-hu-ta~hia-li^i<an;^ Takakusu interprets it 

as Sn Km.harit or Sn Gupia-^mrUa and Prof. Schlegel 

^iv 08 tile unlikely rendering Sri Udo, Jluritaifi? 


It 13, however, clear to me that this king is unquestionably 
the one mentioned in the ‘Ajaib quoted above, whose name 
is restored by Van der Lith as “Sri Nata-kala.'’^ Bv 


comparison of this form with the Chinese transcript Hsi-li 
Hu-ta Hsia-li-Van, we may infer that the original correct 
name must have been something like Sri Rudraharita, 
Hutakalada, Hutta-(or IIotra-)hala (or halidda), Udahara, 
etc. Accordingly, the Arabic transcript should perhaps be 
amended into 


As regards the synchronism of both the Chinese and 
Arab records on the subject of the reign of the potentate 
m question, there can be no doubt. Although Captain 
Bozorg does not, in this instance, mention any definite 
date, but vaguely refers the story concerning that king to 
some time before the compilation of his work {circa a.d. 9oo), 
we can judge from the fact that the stories he tells have 
been mostly collected from the mouth of seamen during 
the period between a.d. 901-9'‘>3,-^ that the anecdote relatino- 

A TT' ^ ® 

to King 5/7 Ndid-kalah presumably belongs to the same 
interval. As this same ruler, termed 5/7 Huta-halidan in 


Sung history, must have died in a.d. 960, or even a year 
before that—for the envoys lie sent cannot have taken less 


> Op. cit., p. 188 . 

* Op. cit., p. xlii. 

^ T'otmg-Fao^ 1901, pp, 12-5-126. 

* Op. cit., pp. lo4, 207, 233. 

* See preface to “ Merveillej de I’lude,’' p. ix. 
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than one j^ear to reach the Chinese capital (then at Pien- 
liangt now K‘ai-feng Fu, in Honan),—it will be seen that 
he may very likely have begun to reign, say, twenty or 
thirty years before that event (or a.d. 930—940), thus 
allowing ample time for the story concerning him to reach 
Captain Bozorg’s ear, so as to find a place in his book 
by 955 A.U- or thereabouts. There seems, therefore, no 
shadow of a doubt that the names Sri Nata-kalah and Sri 
Huta-halidan refer to one and the same personage who was, 
as the Chinese and Arabic narratives respectively state, king 
of San-fo~chH Setrbaza^ Sri-Bhnjay or Palembang) and 

Maharaja of Zdbej. Hence, surely, = Sumatra, with 

capital at Sarhaza — Serlra — Hsien - Uu — Sri - Bhoja = 
Palembang.^ 

Having thus, I venture to hope, proved my contention, 
it only remains for me to challenge the last argument to 
which Van der Lith clings in order to justify his identi¬ 
fication of the Zdbej empire with the Island of Java. 
From the fact that Captain Bozorg mentions^ Markdwandf 
^ as a city of Zdbej where amber (ambergris?) is 
plentiful, he glibly twists that word into Mazafawid, 
so as to be able to connect it with Mdjapdhit^ 
__, the name of the famous mediaeval kingdom 

in the eastern extremity of Java.® His success in name- 
changing may be judged by comparing his revised reading 
with the correct form of the toponymic last referred to, 
as it occurs in the Javanese chronicles.* But, apart from 
ibis, to hold that the kingdom of MdjapdhU already 
e.xisted in Captain Bozorg’s time, that is to say, from the 
first half of the tenth century — whereas its foundation 


' Although, as he has to confess, Ynn der Lith could not find in the lists of 
the kings of Java auy Tiarne approaching in the least to his Nata-kala, he 
yet Itohls a brief for Java as being Ziihej, tlie seat of his power (see Merveilles 
tie rinde,” p. 2J3), Alas! Juvoiiiauia is, I am afraid, incurable. 

* Op. fit , p. 150. 

Ibid,, pp. 231-2:J2. 

* See extract from Javanese chronicle printed by Dulaurier in the Journal 

for 1846, pp. d4o-546, whence I have taken the above form of 

the name. 
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is not in the Javanese chronicles themselves put down 
earher than a.7 > 1233, and from Chinese records it may 

foqli'f A ". 1280 and 

2,3._.s an anachronism for which Van der Lith finds 

thnf^°°''^' 1 !**^*^*^'°*^'* There is further the fact to face 
that no ambergris is, that I am aware of, collected on the 

Java coast or .fa immediate neighbourhood; the centre of 

n bo h rT “ '"f" stated 

in both Chinese and Arab records, on the north coast of 

Sumatra. Marlfawand or Markdmnd, where amber-so says 

bi m T ®'‘- P- ***■ "'’‘S' The Historr of the Titan Dvna.itv 

defended him8llf1^“nrt®W3“riv»1®7A •“^^‘‘‘‘‘’'7*“'*® Kaden Vijnva 

as a bSt Ws re^iLtan^ » “ '*i'ich plaoi he 

P™fL‘oVE®wh«®l,Si/e''„"®-‘' ■" '“i* “=■“ to 

itaaaaif 00 dociimeote found on the Island of Ava 


to be eovereigi of the ‘ IslaJ ef ®I t® ' «« 

exnreasfon in ^ v. *1 -tsland of Java — Jnwa^dvtpa — ivhich S’eo»raphin'll 

perhaps only the eastern^end^ of ?h***^°I merely the eastern part (and 

to eubstanUafe Van der Lith'e standpoint ""® ®" '® 

(Bay of^SJSnealf'dur^niMfi** us that ambergris is found in the Sea of Harkand 
it is bartereff fir i monsoon, and that a small quantity of 

(si“ RSJ:^u'"Erti„'n^-‘e®tc““;ru'’n‘';“ 

-■Ste 

Groenev^ldt on^'eif ^'orth-West Suniatrj, wliicli 

Bras or 7^m identifies with Pulo Rondo, but I myself with Pulo 

qiL^tJtieW^K'^” C=''Uu^‘[pi]-ven] of old maps-where Inr^e 

.""‘i tWugl/for sale in%he marker^o? 

u *2141 • as tnbiile by Su^mhi-ta-la (Oroeneveldt, op cit 

of the P«ssap from the “ Pien-i-tien " (presumably taken fronw'ecords 

yields ambeferw"^* ^ '* tSif-wieVi./a./fi is the country which 

The 1? 1901, pp. 3J8. a.id 34f> for Chinese text.) 

Acheh fAchTnWn”^b^rT4 ' u/ the price of ambergris on the 

Mal«;ca nlao ahalg hr it faterC “ “e>li«val ti„.« ; 

aciducea in corroboration of his theoi y a passage from (he 
toTr ne .7 M -‘‘ ‘”hutary couotrics l)d„e to the east of.lava used 

was. bf it d”®. 3 “/-“'..,'^ prodnce, among whicli was amber. This 

M^japilhit. and«'h 7 „ “to'dl^;:i.i:‘:he^;ti"o^ 
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the text, whether rightly or not corrected into * ambergris 
by the translator yet remains to be seen — is plentiful, 
should conseq^uently be looked for on that coast. If, on the 
other hand, it is really a question of amber, we must then 
locate that seaport either on the coast of Annam or on the 
Gulf of MartabanJ Does not, in fact, Markawand, by an 
almost imperceptible alteration, thus (Martawand), 

look for all the world as the very perfect simulachre of 
liTartaican or JiicLvtcivunf the usual way in which the name 
Martaban is spelt by our early travellers ? I shall not, 
however, allow myself, like my predecessors, to be led away 
by phonetic resemblances, even although in this case the 
conjecture is, after all, not so improbable,=^ I may, per contra, 


with. The Paaai Chronicle mentions the eastern countries referred to as being 
liandan, Siran (Ceram), and Larantuka (east portion of Flores) ; nam^, 
among other articles, nutmegs, cloves, and musk (see Marrets Histoire des 
Kois de Pasey,” p. 98). This clearly shows that the amber, or rather ambergris, 
must ha^t) come from the Moluccas (Tidore, etc.), which are, with Timor, the 
nearest places on the east of Java where the spermaceti whale and its pro^ct, 
ambergris, occur. Sonnerat (vol. ii, p. 118) mentions amber as being found m 
Yolo (Sulu). But prior to that period, i.e. a.i>. 1377, when the Island of 
was probably still a ttt'ya ijicognitd even in the Archipelago and \ an der Lith s 
Mnzafawid did not yet exist, except retrospectively in nis imagination, it is 
very unlikely that ambergris flowed thither and founa there a market. 

' Amber is spoken of by ^la Tuan-lin (op, cit., p. 421) as being, apparentW 
from a verj' early period, obtained from mines in Lin-i (Upper Champa); and, 
indeed, a certain amount seems to be extracted thence (Annamese territo^) to 
this day. It is said to be derived also from Kamboja (?) and Yiin-nan (Li-kiang 
aud Yung-ch‘ang districts). Williams (“Middle Kingdom,1883 ed., vol. u, 
p. 398) vaguely states it is found “in the Indian Islands (r) and localities in 
Annam and Yunnan.” The chief source of supply in Indo-^ina has, however, 
been for centuries Upper Burma, where the Hu-Kong valley in which the Paye^ 
tnung or ‘ Amber Hills’ are situated (in about 26® 15' N. lat. and 96® 30 E. 
long.) has long become famous for the golden resin. This was worked at Ava, 
as more recently at Mandalay, into beads for rosaries, various trinkets, and even 
statuettes and boxes .such as were found in the late king of Burma s treas^ure and 
are now kept in the South Kensington Museum. The output of the Hu-KOng 
mines was, in 1896-97, about 14 cwts,, valued at 2,330 rupees. It has, besides, 
been noticed in other places in Burma (see “ Upper Burma Gazeiteer,” pt. i, 
vol. ii, 1900, pp. 294-295). Marini (“ Delle Missioni.” etc., Rome, 1663, 
pp. 69, 448) tells us how red amber was carried across from the kingdom of Ava 
to Eastern Laos (Wieng Chan), and thence forwarded, always overland, to 
Tonkin. There is, in conclusion, nothing strange that there should be a market 
for it, as well as for ambergris (see preceding note), on the Gulf of Martaban. 
I may here venture to notice how modem works of reference, even the most 
recent, are sadly deficient in informatimi about this and similar important 
products of Further India, the particulars about whose history one is left to 
ferret out for himself in the original literature. 

^ Martaban (see p, 71 above) is recorded to have existed, as a city, since 
A,D. 676 ; and as a name of a district it may be even older. 
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point out that scarcely more than two and a half centuries 
before Captain Bozorg, I-tsing (a.d, 671-695) tells us of a 

State or district named ^ ^ { — Makkaban^ 

Markahnn, Markawan), hitherto unidentified,^ which may very 
well be the same place as the Markawand of the ‘Ajaib. As 
this last is distinctly stated to be a city on the Island of Zahej, 
i.e. Sumatra, it is evidently only logical to look for it there, 
and preferably on the north coast. Unfortunately, however, 
I could not, so far, discover in that tract any place-name 
resembling the one under consideration, although lower 
down, on the east coast of the island, there exists a settle- 
nient Makapan (on the west shore of Brouwer Strait or Selat 
Panjang, just below the Ist parallel of N. lat.) that may 
well represent I-tsing's Makkaban, but scarcely, I am afraid, 
the ambergris trading centre Markdwand of the ‘A jaib. In 
any case, I trust to have conclusively demonstrated that 
the proper site for the latter is to be fixed in the northern 
portion of Sumatra, and not on the Island of Java.^ And, 
to meet Van der Lith on his own ground, I may point 
out that if the ‘Ajaib toponymic under discussion is really 
to be read Mazafawid or Mdjapdhtt, such a name does just 
us well occur on the east coast of Sumatra, where, in the 
Langsar district not far south of Perlak, we have a Majapahit 
or Mdnjapdhit River (450 yards wide, and at least six feet 

deep in the entrance, but deeper within) with a village of 
the same nauie.^ 

I It® Takakusu, op. cit., pp, mix and 1. 
oh 7 Q Other nearest ^onymics, that 1 am aware of, would be Bakaican, a village 
aoout 8 miles up the Kateman River. Berhala Strait {circti 0° 16' N. laL); and 
Mangomattf an islet lying a little northward of Lagundi harbour, near the 
soutnem coast of Sumatra. Professor Schlegel, in TUhntg-Fao^ 1901, p. 12 l 
stiggesto that Mat-ka-man (Mo-cbia-man) may be a transcript of Marga-mari 
t f ^ WaH’s Malay Dictionary to show that in Malay Marga means 

a *; but this is of very little help, eveu admitting there existed 

Qistnct £^rga-Mante fso-called from the Mante tribe in Acbch), of which there 
^arga-Mante would, of course, very closely represent the Arabic 
{M.arkaifuint) \ but until more evidence is forthcoming we caunnt 
rif fanciful etymologies. In my opiniun Markdwand argues some form 

xwMakaimn^ Margavan^ .Hartavan^ of which there are closely related examples 
n ne Archipelago ; e,g., the M‘tkapan alluded to above, Martapura in extreme 
soutn^east Borneo (north of which, however, we have also a Margaam-i), etc. 

., oc objected that this pi ace-name may have been introduced here from 

•e amuus Majapahit kingdom of Java ; but who can tell that the reverse did 
01 happen, the name to questiou being transplanted from here to Java ? 
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To wind up with the list of the place-names recorded by 
ancient writers and supposed by modern scholars to represent 
localities in Java, it only remains to mention Fo-shih-pu-ln^ 
ifi H 5® {BhoJn~pura?)y occurring in I-tsing's list of 
countries in the Southern Sea. Takakusu' considers this 
place as distinct from Sri - Bhoja (Palerabang), and— 
unmindful of the fact that I-tsing never mentions the 
Island of Java, not even its supposed famous equivalent 
Shi~p*Of and never visited it in the course of his journeys 
to the south — he attempts to connect it with the Boja 
district and Boja-nagara settlement in East Java. Not 
content with this, he even boldly surmises that “ we have 
here perhaps the origin of the name Sri - Bhoja, for 
Palembang was certainly a colony of Java.'* The last 
dogmatic assertion is only true in so far as concerns 
the period following a.d. 1377, or thereabouts; and as 
regards the name Sri-Bhoja, we shall see that, like many 
others, it is more likely to have been introduced into Java 
from Sumatra than vice versa? In any case, for Sumatra we 
have the proof in I-tsing that Sri-Bhoja existed on Sumatra 
as a name for Palembang at least since a.d. 671, it being 
further recorded under the form Sarbaza by Sulaiman in 
A.D. 851; whereas as regards Java evidence has -still to be 
forthcoming for a still greater antiquity of the term Bhoja 
or Sri-Bhoja there. To me Fo-shih-pn-lo or Bhojn-pura 
* Island,’ as I-tsing terms it, is merely the name of the 
district, or particular township in which the capital Bhoja 
of the Sri-Bhoja —or simply Bhoja —State was situated ; 
and it is only by a misconstruction of I-tsing*s words that 
Takakusu is led on to draw such a subtle distinction between 
the two names.^ 


* Op. cit., p. 1, 

- We have a Bojo island off tlie aoiith const of Tanah-Bala, on Si-benit 
Strait, west coast of Sumatra; a liojur islet off the east coast of Bangka; a Bajur 
liay (Koninginne) on the we-vt Ci>QSt of Sumatra; a Haju village on its north coast 
(on Meniksii Uiver, Telok Semawi), etc.; besides a Si-Boga city and district do v^n 
the west coast of the same island (Ta-pian-na-uli Hay). 

'' The only passage in which the term fo-shih-pu-lo occurs is on p. 10 of 
Takakusu's translation. Therein I-tsing enumerates the ‘islands’ (in reality 
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All the above, I feel 
ideas by which Arabists 


sure, do away with the mistaken 
and Sinologists alike have always 


‘ho west, in 

ri.l district, W. Sumatra 

2 Ptn7;ranVIietir state. 

[4 f-Z'tl= -t-4‘ r 

SamlC wXk°P oSr“/’slru ®on?h"" 

Singapore Strait. no«h-east eitrem.ty of Ritnng Island. 

PenLuIa!”^ "-P"'"'' ’' oa‘ coast of Malav 

(9) F„.,h‘h I ^ ‘oother to the east. 

' (10\ ^ h ^ t9r,--.5%a(Palemban-). 

(S^V”la 7 ) ofr district, east coast of Sumatra 

the Pfl ! K River, close by the north of 

6 '» 3 r S lat “ '' ' south-east end of Sumatra. 

^ ^ on Brouwer Strait, lin^auan on 

Sumatra. ^ (Magaman ?) island at the southern end of 

order he“^pS Wn«elf ' but it“aV^"*"'h"'h ‘ho 

'•0. BSrus, J^adin. at about the‘oil. ^ begins at the westernmost point, 
and i'/e-.iS.a.„m,rim.v h ",/.' > «• to-M,.p„.lo (|•aIenlbangl 

to S.E. And yet Tak^akusu*baf°™“"*’ l^? general course being from iV.tf. 

A glance at ProfLsor SeSt “ Comlnre and Java ' 

the Tounp.Pa, for iw‘'^p '“,09 "'‘i"*":!;'’ t" hidllif.v the above places in 
suggests are likewHe unf/>n’oKr' ^ * '”* equivalents he 

our subject. In the Ibove '"lU? TT' R“t to revert to 
Srl^BkJia «o T 1 7 ^ ^ I’tsing does not at all mean, by Xo. 2 

to'lfa4i wHch dT "'“k '* “* '» 

SH-BhoJa (Palembane) ^ hwanie part of 

bang and stood on * ^alayu, we have seen, was 15 days* sail from Palem- 

.ccor;if.:^:7'ta,„!v -• westward, 

to it, inefude wUh if PaUmf”’ “ ^hjtng; hence, why should be, in alluding 
amoi» th. T Palembang. which should come at about the end of his list 

■ a'’”" »=" >« *"<‘-“h 

(pJmLoT *“ *’ ■•*• or A/le>.^,„.n 

J^to.lo.uu was b.tf tbe principal district of the sovereign State ; 

•Miou, to I »t “• The distinction that Takakusu is so 

'oc.lit“7(i7oTder r?K “O heiog two entirely separate 

«. therefore fftl I '“a “‘O Java of his Lart) 

•id spirit ofl-tsin^^it"^’ '" '“"‘''“‘'“‘"o with both the tenour 
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sought to connect Zdhej and Shi~p*o with Java, and 
unimpeachable evidence will be required to the contrary 
to prove their pet, but I am afraid ntjw hopeless, thesis. 
From the fact of its lying so far away in the southern 
seas, Java evidently remained completely ignored, or but 
vaguely known to the Chinese and Arabs,, until well-m'gh 
the end of the thirteenth century a.d.,; while as regards 
Javanese domination it did not spread beyond the limits of 
the island itself until about a.d. 1377, the approximate date of 
the Javanese conquest of Palembang and other neighbouring 
insular States in the Archipelago. It is therefore idle 
to talk of Javanese transoceanic empires before that date. 
For all evidence to baud concurs in showing that the 
power which was supreme iu the Archipelago at an earlier 
period and became famous in Arabic literature under the 
name of Zabej had its centre in Sumatra, and precisely 
at Palembang, at least as far back as the date of I-tsing*s 
arrival there (a.d. 671). Prior to that the seat of power 
may have stood further to the north, as would appear from 
the Pagar-ruyung inscription of a.d. 656 already referred to, 
and from some circumstantial evidence tending to show 
that the paramount ruler may have resided somewhere in the 
Jambi or even Indragiri district. In a.d. 631—640 we get 
from YUan-chwang dim echoes of his ITamana-y or Yabnna-j 
(ivipa, which may be one and the same with the Yava or 
Prathama~Yava State of the inscription just referred to. 
Before that, again, we have a Chinese tradition, or rather 
legend, which shall be referred to further on, according to 
which the eastern limit of the Sumatran empire was at 
San~fO'Ch*it viz. Palembang, while the western extended to 
India (extra-Gangem, i.e. Peninsula), thus inducing one to 
infer that its centre must have stood on the northern part of 
Sumatra. Still retracing our footsteps into the remote past, 
and taking note en paasant of Fa-Hsien*s Ya~p^o~Vi, Jaha~ 
r/ersa?), or Yabadin, we reach our goal in Ptolemy’s labadiu 
or Sabadiu at the very dawn of the first century of our era. 
The sequel is perfectly consistent throughout with historical 
as well as geographical and ethnological evidence, as will 
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now appear, after the field has been cleared of all imaginary 
resemblances which have been set up by our predecessors. 
• We may therefore now proceed unhampered on our way to 
discuss his data and turn them into useful building material. 


IV. Ptolemy*s labadiu. 


According to Ptolemy’s geographical data, rectified as shown 
in our tables, the position of the transverse axis of labadiu or 
Sabadiu becomes fixed between long. 104° 2V E. and lat. 
1° 5r S. on the west; and long. 105° 48' E. and lat. 1° 33' S. 
on the east; thus embracing the area intervening between the 
eastern seaboard of the Jambi district abreast of Pulo Beda- 


wang, and the north coast of Bangka until a little beyond 
the eastern point of entrance to Kelabat Bay. Allowing for 
a slight error in excess of longitude, we may shift these two 
extremities of the axis of labadiu a little back until the 
eastern one coincides with the eastern seaboard of the Jambi 
district in lat. 1° 33' S. as indicated, when the western one 
will fall on the Tambesi River (the principal tributary, from 
the right, of the Jambi); and we shall then have pretty 
nearly the whole width of the Jambi district included 
within the limits of the Ptolemaic labadiu. How far this 
18 and extended, in the conception of our author, northwards 
and southwards of the axial line just now determined, he 
left us no data to judge by. All the same, from the oldest 
available reproductions—or imitations—of his maps, it may 
be argued that the axis above referred to was the major one, 
i.e., that it represented, according to his notions, the length 
of the island, its width being reckoned by him about one- 
half of that. There can thus be no doubt that his conception 
of the extent of the island was far short of reality ; although 
it may be pleaded in extenuation of his shortcomings in this 
respect that if, as we have suggested, the insular groups of 
the Barusai, Sabadeibai, and Sindai scattered, according to 
him, off the west coast of his labadiu, both on the north and 
Bouth, really represent portions of the west coast of Sumatra 
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(i.e. respectively tbe Barus» Padang, and Indrapura districts) 
mapped separately by him under the impression that they 
were distinct islands, and not contiguous parts of a single 
whole, of which his labadin was but the mutilated torso, 
his- share of responsibility in the matter would then be 
considerably reduced. For his error would then merely 
consist in his having handed down to us the tradition of 
these disjecta membra instead of a compact, connected 
whole. In thus proceeding he was .naturally misled by his 
informants, who were not as yet sufficiently acquainted with 
Sumatra to perceive that its coast stretched in an unbroken 
line for 960 miles from north to south.^ And this ignorance 
of the real extent of the island continued, as we have seen, 
for over eleven centuries after him, ending, as far as the 
European world was concerned, with Marco Polo—who, first 
of all known travellers, no longer spoke of those portions of 


* As regards those informants, they were, like the later travellers, Arab and 
Chinese, imsled in their own turn by the peculiar style of nomenclature followed 
by the natives in designating the various portions of the southern Asiatic continent 

is important to remember that Orientals—I speak especially 
of those ot Further India—have no generic terms, nor ever thought or felt the 
necessity of inventing them, not only for the great divisions of the earth’s surface 
(contiuen^, regions, peninsulas, etc.), but even for the less extensive tracts of 
land (such as e.g. large islands, isthmuses, etc,). The only words their scanty 
vocabulary supplies them with for denoting the multifarious features just referred 
tc are at the very outside three, viz., one meaning ‘ land ’ (sthana^ thdna^ tdnah^ 
etc.) ; the second meaning ‘ country ’ or ‘ kingdom ’ (rasfra, ratthQ, re, etc., 
in s(^e instances, and in others nngara, negri, nagor, nakhon, etc., which 
signifies at the same time the capital); the third meaning ‘island’ (dvipa, 
dxpa, dtv, din, pttlo, t'koh, koh, etc.), which is, however, applied to the smallest 

islands only. The Chinese have very ambiguous terms: (1) ckou, j-j’), = an 
islet, a department or political division, province, district; (2) ekou, an islet, 
a continent; (3) sAin, |J[j^ meaning a mountain, a hill, a mountain range, as 

well as an island ; and (4) h$u, ||||l|, meaning an island, generally of small 

size. In the Archipelago tbe terras almost exclusively used are: tdnah, for 
country, land, territory ; and (replaced in some parts by nma, gili, etc.), 
for island (of a small size). I be term rwvri = country-, region, territory, state, 
nation, capital, city, is but seldom used. It is with this very limited lingiiistical 
sWk-m-trade that the populations of Further India have to meet all exVencies 
of geographical nomenclature m so far as the designation of parts of the earth’s 
surface are concerned. Rut for tl.e largest of these parts they have not. as 
1 remarked, generic names; they simply rest content by calling each of their 
smaller divisions (country, realm, district) by a certain specific name, leaving the 
whole to go down nameless to Euigkeit, q^uite Dnconcemed. Who has ever 
heard, for instance that Orientals ever devised a name for, say, Asia; that Indus 
ever had a comprehensive name for the Indian Peninsula, or the Chine«^e for 
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Sumatra as separate islands, but as of contiguous kingdoms 
—whereas it continued for some time to be handed down 
ill both Arabic and Chinese literature. One redeemins: 

O 


China; that native designations ever existed for the whole of, say, Indo-China, or 
the Malay Peninsula, or the Archipelago and its various sections Xor is this 
aU. When we come to islands (except of the very smallest size) we find no 
one collective name for them as a whole, but distinct designations for each 
distinct ethnographical or political division of them. When speaking of Ceylon 
(see pp. 380—382) I have shown that Naga-dipa, which baa been taken by 
some writers as a quite distinct island, was really a portion of Ceylon ; and from 
this example I am led to doubt as to whether there really was a comprehensive 
name for the whole island, those hitherto believed to be such [Sihalu, 
Tatnbapanni^ ManidJpa^ Ratuadvipa, eto.) being but, perchance, specific 
designations for distinct portions (or districts) of the island. But reverting to the 
Archipelago, it is of the greatest importance to point out that no island of any 
considerable size ever had a comprehensive name denoting tbe whole of it. 
It is with Europeans, and with Europeans alone, that originated the terms 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Madura, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Celebes, etc., 
as Mmprehensive names for those considerable islands. The natives never thought 
of inventing a comprehensive designation for each of them, but merely denoted 
each particular district of them by a specific name of ‘ Ttiuah so ana so,’ i.e, 

^ So-and-so’s Land.’ It would be too long to give here examples; the respectable 
list of names sometimes belonging to a single island (mistaken by many of our 
geographers for alternative designations for the whoU of that particular island, 
whereas th^ merely denote dintinct portirm^ of it) are su flic lent proof of my 
assertion. To give but two instances, Lake e.g, Flores, variously known as 
Mangerai, Zifyantuka : and J.ombok, known besides as iSalnpai-ang (or 
Selaparan), Tdnah Sdeak. etc.—all names of particular districts or ethnographical 
aections of them! And these are but medium-.sized islands. Just think, now, 
what would happen with large islaud-s like Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The 
names the foreign traveller would hear would be as many as the sections of 
the island where he would happen to land. And in the event of his not being 
sufficiently acquainted with tlie entire coast of each section so as to know that all 
are part and parcel of one and the same island, he would be led to infer that it is 
a question of a group of distinct islands and not of a single one. On the other 
hand, should the foreign traveller alluded to chance to land at a single point 
of a certain island and learn the name by which that particular section of the 
island is called by the natives, he would be led tt) think this to be the denomination 
applied to tbe whole of that island. This is exactly what occurred with tbe early 
Western travellers, to whom the whole of the islands of Sumatra and Borneo 
became so known from a single district on either of them ; wliile, on the contrary, 
Java and Sunda struck them as two separate islands (though being both districts 
of Java), because they happened to land at places situated on eitlier of these 
districts. The same occurred to the early Chinese navigators, who, as we have 
seen, thought Sumbawa and Saiigar (both on Sumbawa Islatidj to be two distinct 
islands, and took many a district on tbe Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo 
to be all islands. Absolutely identical was ihe case with the Arabs, who likewise 
regarded Bdmui (Lambri), Sarbaza (Palembang), and other places (all parts of 
Sumatra), ns so many islands. It may therefore be argued with .suflicient reason 
that Ptolemy’s informants were under the sume impression, whence his mistake, 
as referred to above. And it will be seen furthermore that those modern w'riters 
who translate Tdnah by ‘Malay l^eninsula,’ P'o-h by Borneo, and so 

forth, meaning, of course, tlie whole of such great territorial entities as actually 
understood by us under such tianics, are not only showing ignorance of the 
nature and spirit of native geographical termiuology, but unconsciously 
misleading the unwary reader. 
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feature with Ptolemy is, however, the fact of his having 
handed down to us from so remote a period the record of 
80 many districts of Sumatra Island (Barus, Saba, Sinda or 
Sunda or Indrapura), and last, hut not least, of the capital 
of its paramount kingdom, Argyre, which, corresponding, as 
we shall see, to the present Acheh, demonstrates at any rate 

that he had some idea as to the extent of the island so far 
westward. 

But passing on now to a more minute investigation of the 
nature and purport of the term labadiu or Sabadin, he has 
recorded as the (in reality, only middle and northern 
portions) Island of Sumatra, we at once find ourselves 
puzzled by the derivation he gives of its name. For his 
statement is most explicit on this point: the term in question 
means, he tells us, ‘ Island of Barley ^ : ** ^la^aBtov 

(77 6 <TT)fxaivu This apparent 

crux need not, however, disconcert us. He here again 
repeats what his informants were told on the subject by 
the early Indii traders. And we know from experience 
gained during the course of the present inquiry that genuine 
scientific etymology, as now understood by us, is not, or at 
least was not in the old days, the forte of Oriental peoples, 
no more, indeed, than it was even about a century ago 
with ourselves. When the origin of a particular terra was 
obstinately puzzling and could not readily be detected, 
the course adopted by those good people was to invent 
one to suit ‘their taste and fancy. Throughout the pre¬ 
ceding pages we have met with many an example of such 
amusing etymologies, concocted on the lines laid down in 
the “ Diversions of Purley ** by some Oriental Horne 
Tooke. In the case in poiut, then, it is not difficult to 
guess what actually did happen. The early Indu traders, 
being at a loss to account for the meaning of the racial 
term Java or C*hafcd they found applied to a certain section 
— the most enterprising and progressive — of the native 
population of Northern and Eastern Sumatra, somewhat 


‘ “ Geographia,*’ lib. vii, ch. 2, § 29, 
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misled, as we shall see directly, by the chance coincidence 
of a peculiarly large kind of millet growing there, evolved 
ipso facto a derivation from Y^ava^ ‘ barley,^ ^ corroborating it, 
moreover, with a legend which we give below, invented 
ad hoc as their kinsmen and followers have done for other 
ethnonymice or toponymies in various parts of Further 
India.^ And it goes without saying that the rude and 
ignorant natives—dazzled by the many-sided lore possessed 
by some of those early traders and emigrants, and by the 
Brahmans and Buddhist monks, who naturally in the course 
of time followed in their wake—accepted all they were told as 
gospel, just as we had occasion to notice in other countries 
of the same region.^ Ignorant of their own origin, owing 
to the absence as yet of written records, the}^ gladly accepted 
those which the cultured foreigners had fabricated for them 
—exactly as many a Western parvenu accepted the pedigree 
that some shrewd firenealogist had traced back for him to 
the Crusades, to Charlemagne, or to the knights of the 
Hound Table, 

And now to the legend above referred to, I must preface 
it, however, with the remark that it comes to us, clad in 
poetic garb, from the Island of Java, although there is 
scarcely any doubt that it has migrated thither from 
Sumatra, together with the term Java or Yava with which 
it is indissolubly connected. Perhaps it may be yet possible 
to trace it in the last-mentioned island. It is to the following 
effect:— * 

A king of Hastinapura (on the Ganges), by the name of 
Aj i-Saka, was the first Indu adventurer who reached Java, 


* The Sung History (hk. 489) positively states of San-/o-ch*t (Sarbaza or 
Palembang), under the date a.d. 905, that “ the country does tiot produce barley^ 
but rice and green and yellow peas” (Grocneveldt, op, cit., p. Is7). 

* The form Yavana^ another Imus a non lucendo derived from the same 

words Java or C*hawn^ in the north of Indo-China (see above, pp. 128, 150), 
was probably .also circulating in the south, if it were the real prototype of 
HwSn-teang’s Yen~tno~na {Yaband (?); see pp. 463-464). ^ 

* See e.g. p. 266 above, as regards the legend, about king Sagara i 
Campa. 

* See Winter & Roorda’s “ Adji Saka,” Amsterdam, 1857 ; Annalea dt 
VExtreme Orient^ Paris, 1880, t. ii, p. 293, etc. 
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then called I^um Mendang^ and peopled by Baksasas. 
Finding there an edible kind of grain called Yava or Java, 
he changed the name of the island into Nma Java, Having 
in due course subdued the cannibal Raksasas, he founded 
cities, taught the people to write, and established the §aka 
Era, so called after him, in a.d. 78,® 

To prove that all this is mere invention, it will suffice to 
point out that the allusion is to the mythical Indu king 
Salivahana, the fabled founder in India of the so-called 
Saka or Salivahana Era, which does not seem to have come 
into use until several centuries later than the initial year 
of that era.3 The only scintilla of truth embodied in the 
legend just referred to lies apparently in the reference 
made to the grain found growing on the island, which, 


alleged to have been known, at a still more remote period than when 
the Indu imniigralinn took place, as Nma Horo-koi'o, or ‘ Desert Island,’ and 
Mtsa Kendeng, or ‘Island of the mountain-ranges * (see Dulaurier in 
^siatigue, 1847, p. 244). Its capitals are said to have been successively at 
dUinpan^ Jangula {qt Mendang Kamulnn^ yisiitia (Hastiua?), Giling 

nesx, Pajajaran (in the vicmity of the present Duitenzorg, south of Batavia- 

135^1475. or .280-1475?), and 

(1470-14/8.). There can be no doubt, however, that several of these cities 
coexisted contemporaneously as capitals of separate states. 

* The Javanese Saka era has not for several centuries corresponded with 
the original, owing to the defective lunar calendar adopted there, it is said, 
in A.D. 1688, The divergence from the Indu Saka amounts at present to four 

years in e.xcess. This led some writers to infer that the Javanese era bc/’-aii in 
A.D. 74, which does not seem to be the case. The Javanese envoys to China are 
related in Ming history (bk. 324) to have presented “ a letter statino- that their 
kingdom had been founded 1876 years before, that is, in the first “year of the 
period liian-k'ang of the Emperor Hsuan of the Han dynasty ("8 0 65)” 

(Groeneveldt, op. cit. p. 165). However, 1432-1876 = a.d. 56, a discrepancy 
which Groeneveldt, loc. cit., is at a loss to account for. Probably there is aii 
error of 100 in excess in the number of years stated as having elapsed from the 
foundation of the kingdom, which should in this case be read 1276 instead of 
1376, when we should obtain H32-1276 = a.d. 156. But the error may be of 
several hundreds of years as far as we know ; and evidently not only the Javanese 
who did the reckoning, but also the Chinese who went on comparing dates with 
their own chronology, were not mathematicians. 

3 “In Northern India the earliest inscription which is avowedly dated 
in the Saka era is that dated Oak'll 784 at Deogarh in tlie Lalitpur subdivision 
of the Jhdnsl District” (Vincent A. Smith in Journal Roynl A,>iatic Society 
for January, 1903, pp. 36-37). Earlier inscriptions in Western India may be 
dated in the same era, but this is by no menus certain just yet. In Kamboja, 
however, the Saka era appears on inscriptions as early as a.d, 629 ; in Champi 

even earlier (a.d. 479-577); aud in Burma in a.d. 610 (Kuzeik pagoda inscription 
at Pagan). 
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though not barley, but being presumably of a size similar 
to barley, was nevertheless called Jara, i.e. ‘ barley ’ (this 
being its Sanskrit name),* by the Indu immigrants (and 
not by the natives) in order, as we pointed out, evidently 
to obtain a source from which to trace the derivation 
of the name Java or C^haxca borne by the population of 
the island. Ptolemy’s mention of the meaning currently 
ascribed in his time to the term Java or C^haicd proves 
two things, and very important withal, viz. : (1) that 

in his time Indu immigrants had already settled on the 
island and concocted the etymology, with very probably 
also the accompanying legend in a similar form to that 
referred to above; and (2) that the island in which these 
events occurred was Sumatra (the northern half of it 
corresponding to his lahadiu), and not Java. It follows, 
therefore, that both etymology and legend must have 
originated in Sumatra, whence they were in the course 
of time introduced into Java as I have shown. 

But there is yet one more clue to show that the cradle 
of those linguistic and myth-making feats was really 
Sumatra. Such a clue is, in my opinion, to be found in the 
account of the voyage, seemingly not so fabulous as has 
hitherto been thought, of the Greek traveller and writer 
lambulus, preserved to us by Diodorus Siculus at the end 
of the second book of his Universal History.* Therein it 
is stated in the words of lambulus himself, whose account 
Diodorus has transcribed at some length, that lambulus, 
having been made a slave by the ./Ethiopians, was sent away 
by his captors with a companion in a boat which carried 
them to a happy island in the Eastern seas. After seven 
years^ stay in this island they were ejected by the natives, 
whereupon having fitted a skiff they set sail, and after 
a voyage of four months reached the sandy shallows of India 
(Sunderbands ?). Thence lambulus alone (his companion 

* Java is the Telugu name lor Hordeiim hexaisiichum (see Eorbes Watson’s 

Index to Indian Plants,” p. 219, s.v.); and everywhere else in India Jav, 
Para, or Yavala mean somewariety of barley. 

® ” Bibliothehe,” lib. ii, ch. 57. 


38 
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having got drowned while attempting to land) was carried 
away by the inhabitants to PolihothrcL (Pataliputra), many 
a day’s journey from the sea. At length, after several 
incidents, he safely arrived in Greece, where he committed 
all his adventures to writing. 

The happy island in the Kastern seas on which lambulus 
had made so lengthy a stay has been supposed by some to 
be Ceylon, despite the fact that the space of four months 
stated to have been occupied in the passage thence to the 
Gangetic Delta well argues that it must have lain far more 
remote from the shores of India, and should therefore be 
sought for in the Dastern Archipelago, The description 
given of it suits remarkably well with Sumatra, especially in 
the particular points of thermal springs,^ of the sun shining 
straight overhead and the polar star becoming invisible,^ 
of the natives having their ears bored,® of a deadly grass,^ 
etc. The circuit of the mysterious island is stated to be but 
5,000 stadia, equal to about 500 miles, which would be, of 
course, far too short for Sumatra; but as it is added that 
there are seven more islands close by of the same size, it 
is very probable that these islands are, as in other instances 
inquired into by us, merely adjoining districts of Sumatra. 


* Sulaiman (see Reioaud, op. cit., p. 21) mentions a hot well at the foot of the 
volcanic mountain near Zabtj. 

* Marco Polo notices the same fact of Java Minor (Sumatra) in general, and of 
the State of Samara (Sumatra) on its north coast in particular, adding when 
he reached Comari (the country about Cape Komorin, in the extreme south of 
India) that something could be seen there of the North Star, which he had not 
been able to see since reaching Ijcsser Java. Odoric records, when speaking 
of Lamori (Lambri, N.TV, Sumatra), that he had lost sight of the North Star*! 
As regards the siin being straight overhead, I^tsing mentions (Takakusu, op. cit., 

pp. 143—144) that no shadow is cast at midday by the gnomon at SrI-Bhoja 
during the equinoctial periods. 

’ Nicolo Conti says of Taprobana or Seiamuth^a (Sumatra): The ears both 
of the men and women are very larpe, in which they wear earrings omanieDted 
with precious stones” (Major's “ India in the Fifteenth Century,^* pt. ii, p. 8). 

He does not in the slightest refer to this custom wheu speaking of the Greater 
Java, i,e< Java proper, 

* Jpoh or Upas tree. Odoric speaks of trees bearing a terrible poison in 
Jvatem^ Panfheti^ or Calamak {Malayu kingdom on Old Singapore Strait, see 
p. 537). Fei-hsin (a.d. 1436) says of Aru or Ham, east coast of Sumatra: 

‘ hvery man carries a bow and poisoned arrows to protect himself ” (Groeneveldt 
op, cit., p. 217). 
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In such a case, the coastline of these districts joined together 
would give us a total not much inferior to the circuit of 
Sumatra. 

The truthfulness of the above description appealed before 
this to a Portuguese gentleman alluded to by Pamusio as 
well acquainted with the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, 
who had no hesitation in identifying as Sumatra the happy 
island that had hospitated lambulus.^ 

Hut there is more yet. The alphabet in use among the 
natives of that elysium is described as consisting of seven 
characters, each of which is capable of undergoing four 
different transformations, so as to produce in the aggregate 
twenty-eight letters or logograms. The important information 
is moreover added that the order followed by the writing is 
from top to bottom—all features that stamp that system of 
graphology as peculiar to Sumatra. The Battak there have, 
in fact, and from time immemorial, a system of writing 
disposed in vertical columns from top to bottom and then 
from left to right.^ 


* Bamusio’s “‘Navigationi et Viaggi,’* 1563 vol. i, pp. 174 seqq- Lassen 
understood the island of lambulus to be Bali; but Colonel Wilford declared 
for Sumatra. And yet Lucian, in bis ‘*Verae^ Hiatoriae*' (i, 3), summarily 
pilloried lambulus along with Etesias as a writer of fables. But the same 
happened with Marco Polo, Mendez Pinto, and other travellers, whose generally 
yerftciouB stories the W^estem world would not believe until very recently, when 

they could be verified. . 

* X#ECoup6ri6 rashly argued on this solo ground that Batta writing is 

undoubtedly a degraded type of Indian descent, through the old Kawi of Java” 
(**Beginnings of Writing," London, 1894, p. 93). But how did he know that 
the famous Kawi originated in Java, and was not on the contrary intro^ced 
thither from Sumatra, undoobtedly the stepping-stone through which Indu 
ciTilLzation reached Java? Batta writing may therefore be, not the degenerate 
but the fossilized prototype of the Kam which afterwards attained so 
per fect a development in Java (and perhaps, before that, in Sumatra itself, 
wliat survived in the mountain fastnesses of the Batta country is very likely the 
embryonic form of that writing, as employe^ in the remotest days aU over 
Sumatra. This, owing to the comparatively isolated condition of the Battas, 
could continue to be handed down unchanged, from generation to generation, 
amongnt them, whilst undergoing steady improvement in the lowlands nearer the 
seaboard- As to the BattaK being acouainted with this system of writing 
a very early period, there can be no doubt, for their magiC'^books, written on bark 
and recording various stories and events, are very ancient- A system of iij^ting 
similar to theirs seems to have been in favour all over the Archipelago. The Tagals 
in the Philippines employed fifteen characters, of which twelve were consonants 
and three vowels, that served as five, and wrote from top to bottom ** on canes 
[bamboos]-'^ (See De Morgans Philippine Islands/' London, Hakluyt Soc*, 
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And now we come to the most essential point for us. 
Diodorus refers, always following lambulus, to a large kind 
of grain growing on the island where the latter resided. 
This grain Ramusio’s Portuguese informant thought to be 
either Indian corn or a large variety of millet used as an 
article of food in the East Indies. We thus havci I think, 
in lambulus* statement, the oldest link — dating from the 
end of the second century b.c. — in the chain connecting 
the notion as to the existence of a large kind of grain on 
Sumatra with the spurious etymology contrived in order to 
account for the name Java or C^haicd of the race that 
inhabited it, and with Ptolemy’s consequent explanation of 
the term labadiu or Javdy Ta.va-dvipa, as * Island of Barley,* 
The falsity of that derivation is clearly shown from the 
^fact of Ptolemy having also put on record the alternative 
designation Sabadi^ from which we may legitimately infer 
that although tlie fictitious etymology ITava-dvipa^ with the 
legend attached to it, was already current in his time, the 
real name Java, C*hmvd, of the island (derived from that of 
the race that held supremacy over it) was, on the other 
hand, by no means unknown. 

I trust, therefore, to have conclusively proved that the 
names Java, Yava, etc., with the various stories, partly 
genuine and partly invented, connected with them, were 
peculiar to Sumatra (especially its northern part) long 
before they became localized in Java, whither they were 
imported from the former island. Sumatran civilization, 
brought about by Indii influence, is, beyond doubt, far 
older than the Javanese. Not only is there evidence as to 
Sumatra having been already known, and perhaps settled, 
by the early Phoenician traders at a no less remote epoch 

18G8, pj). 294-5.) The Xlhimas of Sanibawa wrote, it appears, like>\'ise. 
I’rinsep {Journal Matic Society of Bengal, 1837, vol. vi, p. 476) found 
lambulus’ description of the writin{> in his mysterious island exact and true. 
Lacouperie {“ Beginning of Writing ”), who at first (p. 94) doubtfully 
suggested Ceylon us its location, inclined in the end (p. 197) “in favour of 
Sumatra-Java, which, as known at present, were not separated in antiquity ” £?!]. 
And he winds np by declaring that “at the end of the second century n.c. the 
Greek lambulus described rather accurately, as a writing of that island, the Kawi 
syllabary originally from India.” 
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than five, if not more, centuries before the Christian era; ^ 
but all indications concur in showing that the civilization 


See Park Harrison’s note on “ Pliojnician Characters from Sumatra ” in the 
Journal Anthropological Imiitute, April, 1875 (vol. iv, No. 2), pp. S87-388 
where the writer compares Hejang writing on ancient bamboo tablets, such as is 
8^ m use in the districts of Uejang, Lemba, and Pasumah, with Pha-nician 
Chapters, finding au identity m form in nearly the whole of the letters. Both 
in Java and Sumatra—he proceeds to say, on the authority of Raffles (“ History of 
Java, P- 86) and Marsden (“Sumatra,” p. 3, note, 2nd ed.)—“ written traditions, 
mixed with fable, refer to the arrival of ships in remote times, and at two 
oinerent epochs, from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf—in the one case at 
a time, when vessels still coasted round the Bay of Bengal; in the other, in the 
age 01 Aiexanaer, who is said to liave built a bridge ‘ in the sea,’ which may mean 
that ships commanded by some of his officers arrived direct from Imlia. Three 
■of his descendants are also )?aid to have become kings of Paleinban”-, etc. The 
ships woidd have been manned principally by Phoenician sailors.”'’ Lacoiiperie 
{ Begm^gs of Writing,” p. 77) uid not seem to believe in a connection 
oetweeii Rejang and Phcenician characters. The (juestion, however, was revived 

®^ter his death, in “ Archoeologia Oxoniensis,” part vi (1895), 
pp. 297-303, where the Rejang characters are declared, on the evidence of 
specialists such as Renan and Professor Sayce, to be not only clearly Plimnician 
in form, but presenting marks of adaptation that point to Greek influence, such 
as might have been exerted on Tyrian epigraphy during the course of Nearchus’ 
voyages. Dr. Neubauer is stated, m fact, to consider the shapes of the letters as 
those of the fourth or fifth century ii.c., which would synchronize closely with 
the destruction of Tyre and tlie deportation of the Tyrian sailors to India. Some 

built by the Phoenician shipwrights who were deported to the 
Indus for that’ purpose, it is surmised, may have proceeded .soutlnvards, in 
'\ nich c^e it would seem not unlikely that the Tyrian crews of some of them may 
nave seized the opportunity of regaining their freedom, and either themselves 
nave followed the old trade-route to the East, or. if they arrived there in ships 
commanded by Greek officers, may have desertedT and acquired a new home in 
oumatra ; and so the IMitenician characters would have been intiounced in the 

perhaps inhabited by their Malayo-Polynesian descendants. It is 
further urged that after the successful voyage of Nearclms and Onesiciitiis in 
^iip.s built by tliose Phmuician shipwrights, from the Indu.s to the mouth of the 
Tigns, and the narration by the former of bis adventures to Alexander at Susa 
(end of tehruary, n.c. 324), a long interval elapsed (1.5 months), during which 
both captains disappear entirely from the scene. They are lieard of ag-.dn shortly 
before tne death of Alexander, who, according to Plutarch (confirmed byQiiintus 
CurtiiLs), was met by Nearclms on his approach to Babylon, and on the second 
day of his futal illness heard from him tlie history of his voyjige on the ocean, 
ll’.'l™ which, it is said, he had returned. Quintus Curtins writes, in fact 
Oib. X, ch. 1), in a brief allusion to the meeting, that Alexander had ordered 
Nearchus and Onesicritus to proceed on a more distant voyage, and this is what 
Nearchus, or both of them, related to their sovereign just before he died (June, 
o23 n.c.).^ Although Dean Vincent supposed this to refer to the coasting voyage, 
tt 13 nossible that a second voyage is alluded to, the inducement to which may 
have been supplied by an account of an Arab pilot, met with, as we know, by 
Nearchus on the coast of Gedrosia, and who rendered him important services iii 
navigating his ships. 

^\bq Geographical Journaly 1896, p. 659; and Asiatic Qitartcr/t/ JfmVto, 
January, 1896, pp. 202—3, for reviews and notices. Burnell’s “South Indian 
Paleography,*’ 2od ed., pp. 3, 7, 9 ; Jottrn, Ito^. Asiatic Soc.^ January, 1897, 
p. 60; etc., for sundry remarks and allusions* 

I am, however, of opinion that Pha-nician navigators were acquainted with 
the north coast, at least, of Sumatra even long before the time of Alexander, 
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introduced into the Archipelago from Southern India 
travelled on to Java by way of Sumatra, so that this 
latter was, so to speak, its first centre,' and acted as a 
stepping - stone to its further progress towards the more 
outlying islands. Even as regards the Kawi (or Kavi) 
alphabet, acknowledged on all sides to have originated from 
Southern India, its Sumatran types have been recognized 
to be slightly archaic as compared with those of Java,* 
a fact arguing that they must have been adopted in 
Sumatra before reaching Java. 

The “San-ts‘ai T'u-hwei” (by Wang K‘i, pub. 1607) 
has preserved to us an account of a Sumatran State called 


aitnough thfe characters in question (which include Cypriote forms found in 
inscriptions at Citium, their introduction being accounted for from the fact of 
there having been C)'priqte8 among the crews of Nearchus’ fleet) may have 
really reached Sumatra later on through some one or other cause. Burnell 
(op. cit., p. 3) is disposed to concede that the Phoenicians who voyaged for 
Solomon came to Southern India at least, and dates their commercial intercourse 
with India from the seventeenth century b.c. (p. 9), adding that it must have 
ceased, in a direct way, full five hundred years b.c., if not more (p. 9). I go 
still further, and have good reason to maintain that Aeh'eh or Dachehy the Ta^$h '\h 
of the Chinese, so often confounded by them with Tajika or Arabia, was almost 
undoubtedly, if not exactly the Biblical TarsAtVj, at any rate a Phoeniciau 
settlement named after it; the famous Opkir lying not very far away, to wit, 
on the Malay Peninsula (Khryse), or near the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Martaban (Khryse Ehora, with its city Sahara, the Suvariiobhumi of Buddhist 
fame). Again, in the name of Fdni or Fdnei^ east coavSt of Sumatra, w'C may 
have a relic of the terms Funt^ Funit^ Fceni, Funi^ transplanted here by 

the Fuvi or Phoenicians themselves, I cannot afltord space to enter here on the 
long discussion that the treatment of such a question would entail; hence I 
propose to deal with it separately elsewhere- Suffice, however, to have thrown 
out the hint and foreshadowed a novel probable solution for the Ophir problem. 
Jobab^ Javan, and Sheba, or at all events counterparts of them created by the 
Phoenician settlers in Further India, can easily he detected in Jaba (North 
Sumatra) and Saba or She-p*o (Malay Peninsula and Burma), while in Malacca, 
if the name, as we have previously noticed, is really ancient as it seems, w e may 
have the toponomastic indication of an ancient Phoenician settlement named after 
(or for the same reasons as) Malaca on the coast of Spain. And vyith this wc 
must stop for the present. 

^ Skinner in his “ Eastern Geography ” says : “It was by the great rivers of 
Palembang, Jambi, Indragiri, and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
islands [of the Johor Archipelago] lie, that the Hindus of Ceylon and Southern 
India must have gradually earned chdlization into the interior of Southern 
Sumatra. The Indragiri, in particular, appears to have been crowded with 
HiudU'Malay settlements” (quoted by Denuys, op. cit., p. 221). However, 
neither the author here nor indeed anyone else who has so tar treated of these 
matters has ever understood the part played by the north coast of Sumatra, 
especially the Acheh district, in the transmission of that civilization. See 
the sequel of the text above, and the section devoted to Ptolemy’s Argyra 
following next. 

* See Burnell’s “South Indian Palaeography,” 2nd ed., London, 1878, p. 134. 
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Fo‘lO'an, ® S which could be reached by sea in 

four days’ and nights’ sailing from Lin~ya~sz, ^ 
and also by> land.* In this country were two brass 
statues of divinities which had arrived there by flying 
(probably aboard some ship), one having six arms 
(Avalokite^vara ?) and the other four (Visnu ?), and 
whose birthday took place on the loth of the sixth 
month. Whenever outlanders wished to come in order 
to steal the pearls and jewels in the temple of these 
divinities^ a violent storm and waves arose as soon us 
they arrived at the mouth of the river, so that their 
ships could not enter it.^ 

Professor Schlegel identifies the two statues with Kwan-yin, 
the Ajcalokitekvara of India, till this day represented with 


* Mentioned also by Chao Ju-kua ; see T'oimg-Tao for 1901, p. 130 and 

Roy, Asiatic Soc., 1896, p. 478. Its neighbours were, accordiu"’ to 

Chao Ju-kua:— 

(1) ^ (Bungbung, Bung-gung), very likely the Monggong 
of the Pasai chronicle (Marre, op. cit., p. 75) on North Sumatra, although 
the Chinese spelling suggests something like Xiangong or Buug-gung. 
The Chinese map of about a.d. 1399 published by Phillips (Jouy/ial 
China Branch R.A.S.^ vol. xx, 1885) lias a B'ing~f(ng mountain, 

JpL Ul j “ little east of Nan^wu-ii {^Lambrx)^ north coast of Sumatra, 
which may be the same place as F^eng-fcng ; for, although the spelling 
differs, the pronunciation is practically identical. 

(2) Teng~ya-n€ng^ ^ ^ identified by me with absolute certainty 

with Trieng-gading, north coast of Sumatra, a little to the west of 
Samalangan. 

(3) Chxa~ch%Aan-tan (Kakilantan), J[fn ^ , may be Gigicng, 

between Beureuleung and Trieng-gading; but more likely some toponymic 
(such as Eaki-lontar, Kaki-lintang, Kaki-lintar) that has di sappeared, 
or is not recorded on the as yet incomplete maps of North Sumatra. 

vol. ix, D. 402. Here we gather the important information 
that Ro~lc~an stood on the banks of a navigable river, wnich it is well to 
remember, • Professor Schlegel appears to have forgotten this fact when he 
(op. cit., p. 404) suggests two insignificant places named Buluan, lying very far 
? t!t *** southern portion of Palembang, and the other in tfie Semangka 
uistnct, near the southern extreme of Sumatra), which sea-going vessels could 
certainly not reach exc^t by flying, like the statues in the legend related above. 
Uur identification of JFo~lo-an is, it will be seen, far more justified, it being 
bendes corroborated by that of its neighbouring district Thig-ya-neng, Avhich is 
undisputably Trieng-gading as suggested above. 
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a triple head. His birthday tallies exactly with that of 
Ma-tsu-p* 0 y ** Our Lady of Births/' the Chinese patroness 
of sailors, who herself is again identified with Kwan-yiuy 
the legend of whose birth in the southern seas is thereby 
strikingly confirmed. According to this legend .... 
the father of Kwan-yin had a kingdom extending westwards 
to India, northward to Stem-lo (Siam), eastwards to Fo-ch^i 
\Bhoja or Palembang, if not Pasai], and southward to THen- 
chen, W [Indrapura ?] "—in other words, including the 
northern half, if not the whole, of Sumatra.^ 

Kw^an-yin is often represented with a horse-head sur¬ 
mounting the triple crown he wears; and in the form of 
a magic horse is fabled to have saved Siihhala, said to have 
been the original king of Ceylon, from shipwreck when he 
first sailed thereto from Southern India. Kwan-3’in's birth¬ 
place is further located at Fo-chH (Bhoja),^ whence we may 
infer that this divinity must be connected with the sea-horse 
of the Arabic legend, as well as with the hippocephalic 
form assumed b}*^ Visnu in the sea of the Archipelago of 
Indu myth,® 

Professor Schlegel is at a loss to identify Fo-lo-any and 
suggests a few unacceptable equivalents. But I have 
scarcel}'^ anj'' doubt that it is JBeruan or SancdUy men¬ 
tioned in the chronicle of Pasai as lying on the north 


‘ T*oung-PaOy vol. ix, pp. 403-404. 

2 See De Groot’s “Fetes anniielles,” vol. i, pp- 188-189, and T^oung-Pao 
for 1901, p, 177 ; also Eitel’s “Handbook,” 2nd ed., pp. 23 and 154. for the 
legend. 

3 See below, in the section treating of Argyre. As regards the marine 
horse of Arabic legend, see p. 558, where Ibn Khurdadbih (a.d. 864) is 
cited as locating it in the neighbourhood of the island of Phutdil^ which we 
have shown to be very likely Kiau'or Bintang. Kazwini (1263-75) again 
describes it (see Journal Asiatiqite^ 18C5, pp. 290-291, note). In the Malay 
Chronicles it is called Pars •‘el-liafirl (Karasu-l - Bahri), and represented as 
the progenitor of that marvellous steed named Semberani^ which, ‘both in the 
“ Sejarah Malayu” and the chronicle of Pdsei, is represented as a universal 
Pegasus, fit for either aerial, terrestrial, or marine journeys (see Leyden’s 
“Malay Annals,” p. 17, and Marre’s “Hist, des Rois de Pasey,” p. 69). 
Evidently the myth ha.s been derived from the above legends of the marine horse, 
current from the remotest times in the Archipelago, and not from Arabic source.s, 
for it does not appear to occur in Arabic folklore. 

* See Marre, op. cit., p. 21. 
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coast of Sumatra towards Acheh.. It is now probably 
represented by Beureuleung in the Segli-Pedir territory.* 
As regards statues of Indian provenance or imitated from 
Indu models, it should be pointed out that there is no lack of 

them in Sumatra, and more will come to light when the 
country is thoroughly explored.^ 

Further, as to the antiquity of Sumatran civilization. 
The annals of the Chinese Liang dynasty (“ Liang-shu,” 
bk. 54, compiled early during the seventh century and 
embracing the period 502-556 a.d.) tell us of a State 


There is also a Belawan River, with an island and a promontory (Uion«* 
Belawan) near the mouth ef the Deli River, east coast of Sumatra, a little below 
^ j a Kota {riiioed) on the Rakan River. 1®33'N Int • 

River and village on Karnpar River. As, however, Lin-ya-s- 
(which I make out to be Lariymr or Langksa River below FcrlaK although it 

fr IJf”. !»*•• or oven in Indrfgiri, 

IS located at four days and nights’ sailing from Fo-h-an, I t£ink 
the identihcation I have suggested m the text is the most probable ; also because 




Linya-sz is stated to lie at six days’ sailing from Tan-uia-Ung^ W 

which may he the Tambilang River on the east coast of Sumatra, lat. 2“ S., j'ust 
above the Palembang River. We would thus get the distances 

(1) From Beureuleung {— Fo~lo~an ~ Benlan) to Liti-tja-f>z (Langksa River) 

lour days and nights’ sailing, actual distance 180 miles, or about 
45 miles a day. 

(2) From (Langksa River) to Tan-ma-Ung (Tambilang River), six 

days sailing, actual distance 580 miles, or about 95 miles a day which 
would seem excessive, although not improbable. ’ ’ 

possible that Tan-ma-Hug may have been some otlier place 
to the north ol the location assumed by us, of which there is now no 

+K 1 ® discrepancy in the rate of sailing per day 

v!*® places above referred to may be due to some slip on the part of the 
1 ^ u recorded it, or to the fact of two separate estimates having been 
adoptc^ based on the rate of sailing speed of differently rigged crafts. The 

^e certainly suggests, rather more forcibly, either Temilitig or 

Cape at the mouth of the Kwantan River above Pahang, or the 

wnrL-T> (also Called Tcmelin^ and Temhelaug in various Malay 

works) m Pahang territory; in which case Lin-ya-sz might be even Lanqat 
nthe west coast of the Malay Peninsula above Malacca, and the distances 

Langat-Tembeling (or Temiling, alias Tembeliug. 
Cape) would be about equal, viz. 380 miles. But Chao Ju-kua appears to say 
that communication between Fo-h-an, Zin-ya~sz, and Tan-ma-ling existed also 
y land, which statement, if correct, i)rcvents us from locating tlie last two 

Sumatra. He, on the otlier hand, tells us that Tan-nia^linq 

Ohin-la (Kamboia), a peculiarity that 
p^t o/pahln^J about Temeling or, Temheling Cape in t)ie northern 

State of Jambi, which borders on Palembang, Hindu images 
instA^S^ respects, except that the material is granite 

Malaya,?’ discovered” (Dennys’ “Dictionary of liritisb 
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called Kan-Po-lif ^ situated on an island in the 
southern sea, whose kings, devoutly Buddhist, sent envoys^ 
with presents to China as early as a.d. 455 to the then 
First Sung Emperor Hsiao-wu, and renewed their homage 
in 502, 519, and 520. The history of the First Sung 
dynasty also mentions the earliest embassy of a.u. 455, 
spelling the name of the State ^ ?lli Chin- [or Kin-^ 
Vo-li} Neither T'ang nor Later Sung annals breathe a word 
about the now forgotten State, and so on until the Ming 
dynasty, when all of a sudden the historiographers of that 
period burst forth with the discovery that the old Kan-Po-li 
of the First Sung and Liang was no other than the San-fo- 
chH (i.e. Sarhaza or Palembang) of their days. This late 
identification looks, I need not say, exceedingly suspicious, 
especially in view of the fact that we have more than once 
caught Chinese authors at fault in this sort of game 
and last, but not least, because there was and still exists 
a Khanihull or Kanturi district on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula,^ which may very well be the old Kan-Vo-li 

* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 185-187 and 192 ; 'Poung-Pao for 1901, 
pp. 122-125 ; and Ma Tuon-lin, op. cit., pp. 451—453. ^ 

The names recorded for the kings who sent these various missions are 
A.D. 455, 8h '\h-p'‘o-lo-na~lin~Vo = ^ri Pala (or Bala ?)-narendra ; a.d. 602, 
Ch^u-Van Hs'm-pa = Gotama Subha^a ; a.d. 519, P^i-chen-hsxe 
Pa ~mo = Visaihsu-(or Vai^ya- ?) Varmau, son and successor of the preceding, 
who was still living in 620, when he sent a new mission. 

~ At ^orae 16 miles above C'haiya (Jaya) as the crow flies, and 14^ north¬ 
wards from LA-m Sai (the Lem Sie of the Admiralty charts), the northern 
extremity of Baudun Bight. There is no mention of it in the “ China Sea 
Directory,” 4th ed., 1899, vol. ii; and in Admiralty chart No. 989 the term 
has been perverted into Kautre, “ Lem Kantre ” (meant for Khanthuli 
Promontor)'), being the only name marked there. However, the mouth of the 
stream debouching here is more correctly entered as Pak S’antoolee in the 
Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society's map of the Malay Peninsula, 1887; 
W’hile it is mutilated into Pak-nam Tu^lee in the new edition of that map 
published in 1898, and the stream marked IClg. Kantre (for Khlong Rbanthuli). 
In McCarthy’s map nothing but Paknam Tuli appears, taken, of course, from 
older sources. The Kanitxri Hills are first mentioned in an article initialled 
II. A. (= Henry Alabaster) in the Bangkok Calendar for 1873, p. 114. The 
correct name is, as I found out on inquiry, Khanthuli {Gayidvlty so written 
in Siamese), which is applied to the river, to a village near its mouth, and to 
the hill range running closely parallel to the coast at that point. The original 
name may have been Malay: Kanduri = ‘rat’ in that language (in Khmer, 
Ktindur^ Kondor ); although the way it is spelled in Siamese suggests a derivation 
from the Sanskrit Gandnlt (through Gandula = ‘bent,’ ‘crooked’), a qualification 
probably applied to the river, which thus may have become known as Gandnlt 
nadl. Kandall is the Bengali name for Commelina nudijiora^ called Ketidru in 
other districts. Bandar meaning a grotto or cave, is another possible etymology. 
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of First Sung and Liang periods.^ The idea that any such 
confusing of historical geography had taken place would, of 
course, be dispelled if we could certainly know that the Ming 
historians had something substantial to go on in the shape 
of trustworthy old records or traditions for asserting the 
identity of the two places; or at least if it could be shown 
that their Kan-Po-li or Kin-Po^H is etymologically connected 
in name with .^^dcticis or ItidciJctHy the ancient 

denomination borne, according to the Sejarah Malayu,” by 
the Faralemhang, now Palembang, district in south-eastern 
Sumatra.^ But who can tell that the same mistake did not 
happen in this case as with the old name Jakola of Malacca, 
which led the Chinese literati to connect it with Ch'ung-ka-la 
or Sangar in Sumbawa?^ That is to say, may not the 
historiographers of the Ming period, on hearing from their 
seafaring countrymen that Palembang had been known at 
an earlier date as A-ndalas or IndalaSy have jumped to the 
conclusion, on the mere ground of similarity in names, that 


Since 'writing the above I notice, in Mr. Parker’s paper in tbe Asiatic 
QiMrterly Review for January, 1900, p. 128, two more references to Kan^t'o~ii 
belonging to later dates. One is an allusion to certain Kaii-Vo^li cures or 
Mu^ occumog in a Chinese medical work during the seventh centurj', found 
Koft - * (i.e. the Kan-t‘o-U Chi-kui-fang,” of the Sui period, 

689-618 ; Journal China Branch It.A.S.y vol. xvi, 1881, p. 93). The other 
wferenw is still more direct and positive. A celebrated anti-Buddhist statesman, 
Han Yu, exiled to serve at the modern Swatovv as penance for his iconoclastic 
zeal, mentions in a private letter, dated about 820, Mr. Parker tells us, the 
fact that “ Champa, Kamboja, and Kan~Co~li are amongst the countless States 
Myond the seas.” This, I am afraid, finally disposes of the theory that 
Kan-t*o~U was the old San-fo'-chH territory. For if Kan-Co~li was still the 
name of a State in a.d. 820, it could not be the same as Palembang, then 

called, for at least loO years, Shih-li Ro-shih or 6ri-Bhoja. Kan-i'o-li must 
then be Khanthull on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, as we have suggested. 

See Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 20. Valentifu, who misspells the name 
An<Ulis, and Dulaurier {Journal AsialiquCy 1847, p. 125) took this as au 
^cient designation for tlie whole of the island of Sumatra! Even if the form 
Indalas occurs in Malay literature, as Dulaurier seems to imply, this 
Indalas Island’ would merely mean the tract of the Sumatran coast comprised 
within the limits of Palembang territory, and nothing more. 

See p, 619. It is interesting to notice that the author of the ” Kwang-tuu^r 
l‘ung-chih” (published 1693), of Ch^ung-ka~la memory, states precisely that 
the iian~fo-ch*i or Sarbaza kingdom is the old ICan~e'o~li (see T'oun(j~l*ao tor 
1901, p. 125), whence ive infer that it is prohahly from this dilettante of 
historical geography that the identification emanated and was adopted in Ming 
(which was not concluded until a.d. 1724). If such is the case, then 
the identity of Palembang with the ancient Kan~Co-li territory may bo rejected 
at once as unworthy of credence. 
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this was the ancient ^an^Vo-H referred to in the records 
of the First Sung and Liang dynasties ? As a matter of 
fact, we shall see presently that the term Andalas had 
such origin as to preclude almost every possibility of its 
connection with the name Kan-Vo^li \ and other reasons 
militate against such a name ever having existed for the 
territory of Palembang.^ We are, therefore, unable, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, to accept the identification 
hit upon at the last hour by the Ming annalists. 

However, we can do very well without the highly 
suspicious and scanty details about Kan-Po-li, and turn to 
a far more trustworthy and older source —I mean the 
account left us by Fa-Heien. Of course, after our con¬ 
clusive demonstration of the identity of the Ptolemaic 
labadiu or Sahadiu, as well as of the Arabic Zabej, with 
Sumatra, it would be the height of absurdity to maintain 
any further that Fa-Hsien’s Ya-p^o-tH {Jabadlv or Yava-de^) 
is the island of Java, as has been hitherto almost unanimously 
asserted. And independently of the reasons that have led 
us to establish that undisputable identity, there is the fact 
that the itinerary itself described by Fa-Hsien, when 
examined in the light of sound judgment, and not wilfully 
perverted and misconstrued as has hitherto been done, leads 
to the conclusion that the Ya-p*o-tH he touched at in the 
early days of the year a.u. 415 was the east coast of Sumatra, 
and not Java at all. Let us take a glance at it, 

Fa-Heien left Ceylon, according to what can be gathered 
from his account, in either September or October, 414, bound 
for China by the usual route through the Archipelago.^ 


^ Although Buddhisni flourished in Palemban"- durin^ T-tsinff’s tim? 

description drawn of tie prosperity of ^at faith 

n Sr hni- suit better a State on the Malay Peninsula. Compare, 

m fact, the ^milar accounts m Chiueae records that relate to F^afi-p^au, zJi-m- 

cnun,erate, iu 

^ This rather late in the season, and the ship on which Fa-Hsien took 

^r ,belated among those which usually did 

that jouraey. Mas udi sneaks ot vessels leaving the coast of Oman for the East 

oven as late aa the montli of Tirmah {2l8t Jime to 20th JulT Ut adds thM 
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Astera of the large merchant vessel on which he took 

f^teiied as a provision in case of 

e!id7nti iT ** r““^ arrangement progress must have 
y een slow; say, two miles an hour or fifty miles 

a ay on the average. Having got a fair wind they sailed 

direcrio ***“ unmistakable 

direction of their course straight for the Nikohilrs—for two 

or three days (say 100-150 miles).' when they encountered 

sprang a leak. This untoward 
cident compelled them to jettison a part of their cargo and 

personal effects. The storm lasted thirteen days and nights 

onZ (unnamed), and! 

Havrn® t;'*® out, they found the place of the leak. 

Haying forthwith stopped it, they resumed their voya<re. 

co^not tltT’ weather keeping yet cloudy, they 

one? uf for many a day. At last they were 

once more able to shape a correct course [eastward, naturally 

we above] and went on, reaching ra-p-o-fi after about 

90 days sailing [say, early in January, 415]. Here, having. 

mBr\ “ootlis. Fa-Hsien took passage on another large 

south t' ®- the setting of the 

„ ■^®®.‘ “onsoon], reaching at last the coast of Shan-tung 

ter having weathered a violent storm, in three months 
LLe. probably in August, 415]. 

wh?r'^w ‘'^® fo^'egoing epitome that the island 

here Fa-Hsien s ship tarried to stop the leak, after 15 or 

t^® “®'®y the elements. 

of Tnd- , '’®f ''®'’y fa'- '•e'“t>te from Ceylon or the coast 

iuaia. In September and October south-westerly winds 

days; but Legpc ('‘Record of 
jMt figure aa the cwecto^e th’t.^f•^^^ p. Ill) savs fW. Eyea taking the 
have been anything above 150 travelled dunDg this interval cannot 

tliecyclSetrav^H^i*i!fth^Inr?^^^ Nikobars; firstly, on account of 

because even with favnurnhli*?*^’^**? directiou to Fa-Hsien’s route ; and secondly, 
ia 16 or 10 davs*^ weather those islands could not have been reached 

NikobarT^to reaH, (almost within sight of) tht* 

i«i the niddle of th^favourable weather (see p. 627). Even 
it took Ibii Batiitfl o to«irteenth century, when uavigation was far speedier 
it Ibii Batuta as much as 40 days to go from Sumatra (city) harbour tV, 
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prevail, it is true, between Ceylon and the north coast of 
Sumatra, which would favour the passage from the former to 
the latter; but at the same time cyclones are frequent, 
especially about October, in the southern half of the Bay of 
Bengal, which move either westward or north-westward. In 
such^'caUs the ships exposed to their influence experience very 
bad weather and sea, with rain and wind of hurricane force.^ 
Now, this is exactly the weather Fa-Hsien’s ship encountered ; 
the storm he describes as a ^ @L, Ta-feng, i.e. a typhoon, 
and moreover he speaks of rain, a characteristic of the 
October cyclones in those parts.^ There can consequently 
be no doubt that his ship was blown back on the east coast 
of either Ceylon or India, and the island at which the leak 
was stopped may have been some sandy islet on that coast. 
The mention of pirates in the sea thereabouts* noay help to 
better fix the locality. Thence Fa-Hsien’s ship must have 
proceeded eastward to ISIalacca Strait by the usual route at 
that season, passing southward of the Great Nikobar Island, 
thence through Bengal passage, sighting Pulo Butong, and 
proceeding about midway between the Sembilan Islands and 
Pulo Jarak ; then by the Aroas and the Great Kerimun * to 
either Sabong or Durian Strait, through which it would 
easily reach either the Indragiri, Jambi, or Palembang 
Bivers, according to the site then occupied by the capital 
of the'Java or Yava kingdom. Here, changing ship—-as 
his countryman I-tsing did two and three-quarter centuries 
later at Srl-Bhoja when proceeding from India to China 
Fa-Hsien would, in due course, resume his homeward 

voyage. 


Koilum or Qailon. Chao Ju-kua {cWca a.d. 1240) states the distance from 
San-fo-chH (Palembang) to Nan-pH (JIalabar) to be a little than a mout i 

with the monsoon. (See Journ, Roy. Asiatic Soc.y 1896, p. 483.) 

' Soo the Bay of Beuiral Pilot,” Srd ed., Loudon, 1901, p. 41. 

= SerLegge’s ‘‘Kecord"of Buddhistic Kingdoms,” Oxford. 188C. p. 112. 


< This is the course also laid down in the ” Muhit” founded upon 

Arab, Persian, and Tndu documents of older dates. After baying P^sed the 
Xikobfirs, the Sembilan group was sighted; then, workiug along the Malay 
eoiist, the Aroas and Parcelnr Hill were passed in succession. See Keinaud s 
Introduction to the Geography of Abulfeda, p. 437. 
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It would manifestly be absurd that Fa-Hsien, in order to 
go to China, should take the roundabout route by way of 
Java, especially as there is no evidence whatever as to such 
a remote and difficult route, requiring considerable skill 
m seamanship, ever having been used until the advent of 
European navigators in the Archipelago. I-tsing, who 
mentions several itineraries to and fro between India and 
China, never speaks of passages through Sunda Strait, nor 
does any Arab or Chinese author or traveller, even up to 
the days of Chao Ju-kua and Ibn Batuta.i It is only 
when we come to the oft-quoted Chinese 'chart of about 
A.D. 1399 published by Phillips, that we find a route 
mark^ through Sunda Strait and thence along the whole 
length of the west coast of Sumatra to Aoheh or Lambri, 
unaccompanied, however, by any sailing directions, which 
IS a proof that it was as yet but imperfectly known and 
seldom used. On the contrary, the real and only route from 
India and Ceylon to China is laid down on the same map 
rough Malacca Strait. I have accordingly come to the 
conclusion that no ship ever proceeded from India to China 
Old Sunda Strait until the advent of the Portuguese in the 
eastern seas. Ptolemy’s route from Ceylon to the China 
cOMt IS, more or less, the one that was followed for fully 
thirteen centuries after him by either Arab, Persian, or 
. i”e®e vessels, with the exception that with further 
improved methods of navigation it became possible to 


tweiity^s’e>e^l“rh’'is /(.“* India; the 

tuiM to JS N E after r^i “'j Malncca Strait, and the route he describes 

DiaUao or Hlini ^ rVkohnrs celled S^rjal, probably Ptolemy’s 

Streit (eee ReiuLd-ilntJ^idorn . .IT"in Malecca 


superioritv rtf n'k* * Java, seems to have conceived an idea of irreat 

efi over that of the Arabs, and uiiderstootf tlie 

poriod for in ♦>! followed the Sunda Strait route from a very early 

<iifferelice d*.? same work, p. 413 , he states that “ les navires Arahes i\ 

retarded our imowledVe facts has wrought much mischief and 

«ur Knowledge of historical and geographical science. 
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cross the Bay of Bengal vid. the Nikobarsi instead of 
farther to the north between the mouth of the Ganjam 
and the Arakanese coast. It may, therefore, be 6 afel 3 '' 
held that the identification of Fa-Hsien*s Ya~p* 0 ‘t*i with 
Java is but the outcome of imagination such as we have 
encountered so frequently in the preceding pagesJ 

As regards the length of the passage, 90 days, it should 
be remembered that the weather was far from favourable,, 
and that the c^xlone encountered during the first part 
of the journey may have blown Fa-Hsien’s ship far into 
the Bay of Bengal, thus increasing the distance to be 
travelled. It is well, moreover, to remark that I-tsing 
records 15 + 10 + 30 + 2 = 62 days for the passage 


* In my age of faith in Sinology as applied to the historical geography of the 
Further Indian regions, that is to'say, w^eu I still innocently believed that our 
Sinologists really had discovered or identified something in the chaos of the 
early Chinese geographical literature relating to the countries in question, 

I was misled int-o the absurd belief that Fa-Hsien had really called on 
his homeward journey, as they declared, at Java. Accordingly I ventured to 
think, from Ptolemy’s knowledge of several islands or districts on the west coast 
of Sumatra, that the Sundra Strait route might have been known even in his 
time, and thus I was rash enough to enter it in my map and tables publishetl 
with the first part of the present work. That wa.s in 1896, the publication 
taking place in the year next following. Since those days of blind reliance on 
the results of the labours of Siviolo^y in the direction stated, however, seven 
years have elapsed, during which I nave had better opportunities of examining 
to my satisfaction the material tliey had worked out. The outcome of such 
study is well enough apparent in the preceding pages. Scarcely one out ot 
a score or two of their identifications turned out anything like acceptable, 
.and when it did so it proved, except in very rare instances, only approximately 
correct as regards either the ineaniug or the real location of the toponyinic 
implied. This, he it understood, only refers to toponymies of the earlier 
penods, down to the thirteenth century or thereabouts, after which the 
accounts of European travellers as well as the local records of the countries in 
question rendered the task far easier for the new place-names that then came 
into use, and the work of our Sinologists met with a fairer measure of success, 
thou^'h as yet far from brilliant. For this achievement full credit is due to 
them, as well as for their labours in collecting not easily accessible texts and, 
what is of still higher importance, translating them, thus placing them within 
roach of the manv who are unacquainted with the Chinese language. Had these 
good people stopped here, leaving the work of identification of the toponymies 
occurring in the older texts to better qualified hands, instead of suggesting 
hajdiazard equivalents, which on close inquiry prove for the most part wrong, 
they would have done a far greater service to science, and laid its votaries 
under far deeper obligations, sparing them also many a disappointment. 
Under such circumstances as above described, I need not say tliat now I 
entirely reject the opinion I had at first formed as regards Fa-IIsien’s route 
tlirougii the Archipelago, and acconhugly withdraw the reference to it in the 
Tables, and with it the surmise that the route through Suuda Strait might 
have been known in Ptolemy’s time, which I do not at present think possible. 
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from SMh-h Fo-Mh (Palembang) to CeyloD, passing by 
Nagapattan, under favourable weather.* And further that 
It took the embassy from Chu-lien (Chola or Koromandei)- 
to China in a.d. 1015, 209 days, or nearly seven months, 
to get from thence to San-fo-chH (Palembang). 

The information that Fa-Hsien gives us of Ya-fo-Vi 
is tantalizingly meagre, such as we would never expect 
from one who, like him, had resided in that country for 
fully five months. It does not amount to as much as 
two lines: “In this country heretical Brahmans flourish, 
but Buddhism hardly deserves mentioning.” ^ From this 
we may gather that Buddhism was already practised 
^ , although it may have been by a few people only. 
This is exactly what seems to have been rbe case in 
Sumatra at the period in question, judging from the ruins 
80 far explored, and from the traditions connecting its 


* See p. 527. 

at 1 leaving to point out, by the way, that the idontilicatiou 

intn* i Lt SP* IS ilopeleesly wrong. I cannot afford to enter here 

o*. subject, but wlufe reserving the full clcnioiistratiou 
oMo^nu f ^ .opportunity, I shall merely point out that Vlm-lim, 

?n Orissa became / mere depeu.lenjy L .1 abtt 

A.u. 1U15-1020. This, I may add, is made absolutely certain from the fact 

that I have identified the king Lo-ch^a-lo-cha, ^ ^ , named 

by Ma Tuan-lin (op.cit, p. 574) as having sent an embassy which reached China 
in A.D. 1015, with Rajaraja the Great, or Rajakesarivarman, of Chola, said to 
ave reigned from 985 t<j 1002. The mission was probably sent by his son, 
J^jendra-Cola I or Parakesarivarman, who may also, though uotao far as known, 
l^ve borne the title Rujaruja ; otherwise the Chinese historiographers may, 
through some misunderstanding, have mistaken the deceased father’s name for 
t at of the reigning son. Further, the king who sent a mission in a.d. 1033, 
whom Hirth was unable to identify, is Rajendradeva or Sri Rajendra Cola ; and 
t at named Ti-wa-ka-Io in 1077 is Kulottuijga Codadeva, or Knla-d^va^ his 
name being anagrammatized into Deva-Knla (Ti-wa-ka-lo) by the Sung 
attn^ts. Inability to grasp these matters has misled Dr. Hirth into vainly 
ooking for the capital of the kingdom and its thirty-two districts all over Orissa, 
the territory of Chola proj>er and that of the countries immediately 
a joining it would have better rewarded his efforts. 

“ Buddha’s Law not sufficient to speak of” (Groenevcldt, op. cit., 

Kroif^ ' • translates (op. eit., p. 113), “various forms of errors and 

maniam are flourishing, while Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of,” 
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territory with Vishnavite myths, and its original colonizers 
with descendants of the Indu Yadavas, It is true that 
two and three-quarter centuries later on (a.d. 671-695) 
I-tsing speaks of Buddhism being then flourishing at 
Srl-Bhoja (Palembang), the king whereof, as well as those 
of the neighbouring States, favoured it. But then he tells 
us of the Arya-mahasahghika school having been but very 
shortly before his time introduced into the country, which 
is a sign that the latter was still passing through a phase 
of transition as regards the adoption of the various Buddhist 
tenets, which had probably begun not long before, and was 
just in its initial stage at the time of Fa-Hsien^s visit.^ 

It is difficult to guess with anything like precision where 
the capital or principal seaport of Ya-p^o-t^i stood at the time 
of Fa-Hsien’s visit. It may have been on either the Jambi 
or Indragiri river, or even further up the east coast of 
Sumatra, judging from the fact that the Pagar - ruyung 
inscription, where the Yava kingdom is mentioned in 
A.u. 656, occurs at the headwaters of the Indragiri, and 
that a district bearing the name Tdnah Jdica exists to 
this day* in the upland part of Batu-bara (3® N. lat.). 
I am little disposed to think that the centre of power 
was then already so far south as Palembang, for until 
I-tsing^s time we do not find its ancient name, SrhBhojaj 
mentioned in any document or record, which fact is 
probably an indication that although the name may have 


* The course of religious evolution in Java seems to have run in a contra]^ 
direction. Javanese ruins are, in fact, well-nigh entirely Buddhist, and it is 
only in the central part of the island, to the north of Pekalongan and at an 
altitude of 6,500 feet on the slope of the mountain Prahu, that remains of Saiva 
temples have b^en discovered, dating at the very best not later than the seventh 
or eighth century. These, in Groeneveldt’s opinion, point to a settlement of 
Saiva.s in that neighbourhood on the northern coast of the island {op. cit., p. 134). 
On Sunda Land, the western part of the island, on thy contrary, Sanskrit 
inscriptions, Vai?nava in character, have been found which are considered to 
date from a.d. 450 to 600. They are, in my opinion, a connecting link with 
ancient Vishnavite worship in Sumatra, from which the territory where they 
rise is merely separated by Sunda Strait. Perhaps they may be due to the 
earliest Indii or Indianized settlers who first crossed the strait from Sumatra and 
put their foot on Sundanese soil. Those who followed a century or two later 
on, when Buddhism had already acquired a firm footing in Sumatra, evidently 
brought that faith to the northern coast of the island, which has thus remained 
principally Buddhist ever since. 
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been introduced into that district from a very early 
period, it had. not as yet attained any prominence so as 
to attract attention. It must have been only shortly 
before the time of I-tsing’s first visit to it (a.d. 671) 
that^ Sn-Bhoja became the capital of the Java or Zdhej 
empire; for from his account it follows quite plainly that 
Barus (P"o-/w-ss) on the west coast of Sumatra was part 
of Srl-Bhojan territory, so that the latter must have 
comprised the whole or nearly so of the tract north 

from the Palembang Eiver, corresponding practically to 
Ptolemy's labadiu. 

Having thus finaUy disposed of the questions connected 
with the location of those two difficult geographical 
puzzles Ptolemy's labadiu and Fa-Hsien's Ya^p^oJH-^ 
we must for a moment turn our attention to the no less 
perplexing meaning and derivation of the terms Fo~Mh 
or ShihJi Fo-shih and BanJo-chH, employed at diflferent 
periods in the Chinese records to designate the kingdom, 
as well as its principal district and capital. The equivalent 
Bhoja or Sri-Bhoja suggested by our predecessors in this 
line of research for the first term is very probably correct, 
although no plausible explanation as to why such a name 
came to be given to the country in question has been, 
within ray knowledge, so far given ; while all attempts 
to grapple with the meaning of the second term, San-fo-ch*i, 
have completely failed. We shall try to throw further light 
on both from the evidence we have collected. 

As regards the term first -mentioned in point of time, 
Bhoja or Sn-Bhoja^ it has already been traced by us in 
the Andamans in connection with Ptolemy's mention of 
them under the name Bazakata, which, we have pointed 
out, very probably represents the Sanskrit toponymic 
^hojakata^ originally a city near the Narmada Piver, 
founded by a brother-in-law of Krsna. We have not 
omitted on that occasion to call attention to the possible 
oonnection between the name Bbjig~\ngljida\ or Bdj'in-[^giji\ 

^ one of the most prominent Andamanese tribes with 
. and Bhojaka, both well - known tribal names of 
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Western India; and to suggest that a kinship may have 
existed between the so far unsatisfactorily explained term 
Andaman — which we have found in at least one instance 
spelled Anthoman (Andhaman)—and Andhakay the name of 
another Western India tribe closely related to the Bhcf^as, 
We then also hinted that such Bhoja and Andhaka tribes 
are doubtless those from whom the adventurers and colonists 
who first introduced the names Bhojakala and Andhaman 
into the Andaman group issued, and the names Bhoja and 
Andhalas or Andalas (probably a corruption of Andharastra?) 
into the territory of Palembang.' They must have been 
a great seafaring race, as were afterwards the natives of 
Palembang civilized by them; for we can probably trace 
relics of their name all the way from India to the remotest 
parts of the Archipelago, through the Bojigs of the 
Andamans, the Bhojas of Palembang, and the Bajaxi or 
Baju of Borneo, Billiton, and extreme Waju in Celebes.* 
Likewise we probabl}’’ have the name borne by the Jaraica 
tribe in Little Andaman repeated iu succession in the 
Sayaxca or 8araivi nation of Western Palembang—which, 
we have seen, the Chinese called Hsien-lin or Ser-rzu — 
the Sax'axcak district in Borneo, and the Charau or Chrdn 
savages of South Cochin-China. That these are not 
haphazard coincidences in nomenclature is evidenced by 
the fact of such names occurring together in different 
places situated along the sea-route to the Far East. 
I have, therefore, no doubt that if Palembang territory 
was called Bhoja and Andhalm or Andalas, it must have 
been for the reason that it was first colonized by settlers 
from those Western Indian tribes.^ An important point 

' Vide p. 393, note 3, and p. 395, note 1. 

^ See also p, 229 for another Fo^shih or Bhoja country on the Auuamese 
coast in a.d. 1007. It might have been originally a foundation of Palembang. 
For the Bajaus and their connections .see pp. 366, 395, 603, 

^ The BhojaSy AudhakaJtf Vrmis, and JCtikuras are all branches of the Yadavas 
and kindred tribes originally settled in the Indus Valley and, later on, on the 
Gujarat peninsula at and about Dvaraka, whence they dispersed all over India 
owing to the destruction of part of them by Ky^na. They are to be found 
even on the Ganges and in the Dakhaii, but with greater frequency alon^ the 
Vindliya chain. The Rfiniayana meutious them among the nations of the 
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not to be lost sight of is that while Bhoja in Bojakaia is 
rendered Baza in Ptolemy’s Bazakata, so is Bhoja in 
Srl~Bh(ja transcribed Baza in Barhaza by the Arabs. 
Hence we may rest perfectly assured that Barhaza really 
represents Bri-Bhoja (i.e. Palembang) and nothing else. 
As regards Bhih4i Fo-shih^ the second part of it, sounding 
Fot^ahai, F6t~chU, and Fut-sei or Futsz-zei in the various 
dialects, may represent some form (perhaps Bhojaka or 
Bh(^tk, Bhojtka) of the term Bhoja more closely approaching 
to its Andamanese corruption Bojig, I cannot, however, 
get behind the impression that Fo-shih is, as likely as not, 
a transcript of Fasdi or Basai, a toponymic which we find 
surviving to this day, in the slightly modified form Pdsei 
or Pasai, in its very territory.^ I-tsing’s spelling Bhih-li 


south (see Professor Hall’s ed. of Wilson’s “Vi?nu Purana,’^ vol, ii, pp. 158-159 • 

to whom we shall 

presently refer, were descendants of the Bkojas. 

The orig^in of the name Pasai^ ^ (Paj-t) or is explained 

in Halay literature by one of those absurd legends we have often met with in 
Jinalogous cases. The iysA, “ Sejarah Malayu/’ relates that Sultan 

M^ku-l-Saleh (quondam Marah Silu), the founder of Sumatra city, upon Perlak 
being conquered by enemies from the opposite coast (Malay Peninsula), and 
its population having taken refuge in Sumatra, determined to found another 
settlement for his sons. In the course of a buuting match across the river (i.e. 
the Katrea or Kerti River, and, if not, the stream to the west of it now called 
the Kning P^ei), his dog, named Si-Pasei (Sri-Piisai), gave tongue, and the 
Sultan quickly 0ew to it. He found an elevated ground, very fine and smooth 
3^ if it had been levelled. There he ordered a nagara^ or fortified city, to be 
founde<l, a palace erected, and the whole to be named PasH, after the Prince’s 

dog (see Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 71 ). The f—1 1 ^ 

Hikayat Haja-raja Easy (Pasai},” gives a similar story, but slightly different 

in d^il, and adds that upon the Imildiug of the new city being completed the 
dog Si-P^ai died. Hence the Sultan had its carcase buried there, and calJed 
he city after the name of the dog (see Alarre’s ** Histoire des Kois de Pasev,” 
pp. 43 - 44 ). The event may hav'e taken place after Marco Polo’s visit to Perlak 
( a . d . 1292 ), when this place was still an independent kingdom ; and before 
a . d . 1309 , the date at which Puh-sih (very likely Fdsy, PAsei) is tii-st mentioned 
along with Puh'-lm-pa (probably Palembang) in the history of the Yuan 
ynasty {see Parker in the Asiatic Quarterly lieview for January, 1900, p. 132). 

shortly before. If, liowevcr, Pasei be Marco Pplo’s Basma, 
"nich would appear somewhat doubtful on account of the conquest of iVrlak 
190 * 7 ^^ above, its foundation must be placed at a date slightly earlier than 
^ 292 , say at about 1290 . What most concerns us in this matter is, however, 
he term Si^Pasei, the alleged name of the Sultan’s dog after whicii the new 
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Fo-yu, ^ ffl -gfe ^ {FU-yau, Fot-yiu), which he some¬ 
times employs, points* to some corrupted form Fhoya or 
BayUy Bayau (Baju, Bajau). 

After the first half of the eighth century the name 
Shih-li Fo^shih disappears from T'ang history, to reappear 
in the second half of the tenth in the annals of the Sungs 
under the form San~fo-ch*i {S<xn~ Fot-ts^aiy San -fut~ zai) , 
which has, in its turn, proved a crux to our predecessors. 
However, no corresponding change appears to take place in 


foundation was christened. There can be no doubt, I think, that in Si-Fdsei or 
we have a revival, or survival, of Srl-Bhojoj Srl~Bhojik (Bhojika), or 
^rl^Basai (or Vasdi) the ancient name of the famous kingdom on the Eastern 
Sumatran coast. The anecdote about the king’s dog and its name would thus 
appear to be merely one of those usual yarns invented <id hoc in order to explain 
toponymies the origin of which proved puzzling to the later native inhabitants 
of this region. It would be interesting to dud out whether the place-name Vasdiy. 
now better known under the form Bassci}tf on the west coast of India near 
Bombay, is etymologically traceable to the Bhoja nation. "We have already 
noticed its transplantation thence, undoubtedly through the agency of Indu 
traders and colonists, to the neighbourhood of Cape Negrais in the Bassein 
there-pp. 48-49) ; and here we have very likely a repetition of the process 
in Pdsai or Bdsi^ that becomes Faccm (a close approach to Bassein) with tho 
Portuguese, and, may be, Basma ^vith Marco Polo. The moot point still 
remaining is, whether this term Pdsai or Vasdi w'as transplanted here from India 
directly, or else indirectly, through its older prototype Bhoja, Bhojik, Bhojai of 
the $r!-Bhoja kingdom. I need not say that, in view of the evidence adduced 
above, I am in favour of the latter alternative. For even the form Pdsi or Vd*i 
itself of the term seems to be very old, apart from the probable Vasi of the 

Chinese transcript Fo^shih. We have, in fact, a place or State Pe-M'i, m m 
(B asei, Vasiii), in the “ Southern Ocean,” mentioned as early as a..d. 655-700 in 
Chinese literature (see Journal Ji.A.S. for April, 1903, p. 370). 

The only early reference to Pasei in Chinese history seems to be that mentioned 
above (a.d. 1309, Chronicles of the Yuan dynasty). A very possible one, much 
later, is that pointed out by Parker in the China lieview, vol. xxiv, p. 102, 
where it is stated that, according to Ming history (325, 20, 24), “in 1521 
Pieh-tu-lu (Pestrello), having failed in China, ‘went for’ B W in 

Cant. Prt-srtt], Again, from Pa-si, Malacca, to Luzon, they swept the seas,” 
etc. The Piek-tu~lu alluded to here may be Botelho, Peteira, or any other 
Portuguese ship-captain of the time; but more likely Prestrelo or Perestrello 
(Bafael), who is known to have had connections with China from 1516 to at least 
1520. lie had even been for a time a prisoner there in 1516. In 1521 he sailed 
from Cochin bound to China, but stopped on the way at Pedir, and took part in 
the subsequent ‘ demonstration ’ on Pasei, w'here he loaded pepper (see Correa’s 
“Lendas da India,” vol. ii, pp. 474, 643, 645). 
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contemporary Arabic literature; for Edrisi, as we have seen 
(p. 671), in A.D. 1154, still writes Sarbaza^ and so later on does 
Yakut (a.d, 1218). Of course, Arab authors are, on such 
matters, doing little more than servilely.copying each other 
from the ninth and tenth centuries downwards; but all the 
same, since their seafaring rhen kept up an actiipe intercourse 
with the Far East until at least the twelfth century, it seems 
passing strange that they should have ignored a change in 
terminology that the Chinese had not failed to notice and to 
duly put on record. The inference is that either no change 
at all took place in the name Sn-Bhoja for Palembang, the 
Chinese variant Sari’-fO’-chH being due entirely to a freak or 
a misunderstanding of the right pronunciation of the term 
SrUBhoja on the part of later Chinese writers; or else that 

change really occurred, but so slight as to be scarcely 
noticeable. On the latter supposition I would submit that 
the name of the State was changed into, or replaced at times 
as an alternative, by the term Svayambkojay which in time- 
honoured Indu tradition is held to be synonymous with, or, 
better still, a mere variant of, Bhoja and Bhojaka} In such 
a case the contracted form S(i)nhhoja of Svayambhoja may 
have come into use, and’ in the course of time it may have 
gained favour over its prototype as well as over Sri- Bhojay 
the original name of the country. 

On the other hand, if a radical change really did take 
place, then it consisted in the adoption of the term SajhbhUy 
a name of Siva, as a basis for a compositum of the form 
Samhhu-jdy * the race of Sambhuy* or Sambhujay (Saihbhujaya), 
‘the victory of ^arabhu,* on the lines of Kambu-jd (Kamboja), 
which is held to mean ‘ the race of Karabu,^® and JCamhu-jay 
(Kambu-jaya), ‘the victory of Kambu,’ applied to Indo- 
Chinese Eamboja.^ The late Rev. S. Beals suggested form 

* See Professor Hall’s cd. of Wilson’s “ Vi?nu Parana,” vol. iv, p. 99. 

* See p, 204. 

^ The form Kamhujatj or Katnhujaya may be deduced from the spelling 
% ii II. Chien^p^u-chai (in Cantonese, Kan~pou-ch*ai)y made use of from 
the Wan-li period (a.d. 1,573*1019) to designate Karahoja- Several elnouiclos 
and encyclopsedias have inadvertently printed the 6rst character in the name 
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Sayhhhojaf which would mean *the united Bhojas/ as well 
as the quite untenable explanation by the well-known 
Professor Schlegel to the effect that the derivation of the 
term is from Semhojaj the Malay word for the Plumeria 
acutifoliay which in the modihed form Kemhoja also gave 
the name to Kamboja,^ are, of course, all guesswork; as, 


tungy instead of chietiy Eatiy thus giving rise to a teratological form, 
Tu))g~p^u~ckat cr Tumbujayay which has never existed in reality (see China 
ItevieWy vol. iv, p. 64, and BullHin de VEcole Eran^aUe Extreme Orient^ 
Hanoi, 1902, t. ii, pp. 126-127). I have, nevertheless, often thought that 
Tung~p*n~cha\ (in Annamese Ebny^p^hu^trax) might be a clumsy transcription 
of Udoug~mian~chei {JJttama-man-Jaya)y the name of the city that became the 
capital of Kamboja in a.d. 1618. If references to Tung^p^n-ckai in Chinese 

literature do not occur further back than this date, ray conjecture is likely to 

prove correct. 

• 

* See ^‘Merveillea de I’lnde,’* p. 174, and T*oung~Pao for 1901, pp. 175-176. 
Crawfurd tells us History of the Indian Archipelago,” vol, i, p. 438) that it 
is in Java that the Kamboja plant {Plumeria ohtma) is called Samboja. Forbea 
Watson, in his “ Index to the Names of Indian Plants,” London, 1868, does in 
fact give Kamboja as the Malay aud Samboja as the Sundanese names for 

Plutneria acuti/olia. Such being the facts of the case, how does the highly 

imaginative Professor explain that, Kamboja being the local Falembang name 
for the Plutneria acntifolia, the natives should style their country Samboja after 
the Sundanese name of the plant? This could only happen through subjugation 
of Palembang at the bauds of the Sundanese or Javanese in the tenth century or 
earlier, an event of which there is not the slightest evidence. The same 
authority (absolutely worthless as a rule in matters concerning the ancient 
geography and history of the Archipelago and. Further India) again uniquely 
draws upon hie mexbuustihle imagination when he tells us (op. cit., p. 176); 
“ Now we know that the latter form of Kembodja or ICdfHbodjfi was ffivtti 
by the Malays [!!] to the well-knoum country between Aunain and Siam.” 
How and from what sources he came to know this, the worthy Professor does 
not, of course, choose to disclose. What we really do know for certain is, on the 
contrary, that the claim to descent from a Kambu Svayambhuva w'as put 
forivara by the kings of Kamboja since a,d. 947, aud at that pretty early date 
the country is said to have been named * Land of Kambu * after him (see p. 204). 
And note that such a descent is claimed retrospectively for kings of the country 
reigning since about a.d, 600 or earlier, so that the tradition as to the 
derivation of the name of the country from Kambu must go back to at least 
the period just sLatetl. (See the more probable derivation of the term that 
1 have suggested on pp. 156-167.) Further, the name Kambuja — more 
frequently spelled Kamvuja — appears in both Cham and Khmer inscrijitions since 
the ninth century. It Las been traced as far back os a.d. 817 in that of 

PO-Nagar at Nii-trdng ; and it may yet be discovered in still older dated 

epigraphic monuments by and bye. Under such circumstances, we must argue 
that Professor Schlegel must bo the unique depositary of some as yet unknown 
documentary evidence, earlier than, say, the eighth century a.d., proving that 
the Malays have given the name * Ketnhodja ’ to the country we now call 
^ Oarr.hodja. If so, the Professor would do well to at once produce such evidence 
before the public, otherwise this latter will be entitled to take it, as many, 
including my humble self, already have done, that the evidence in question only 
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indeed,- it is as a rule what has dropped from the pen of 
both these hard-working Sinologists anent the geography 
of Farther India and the Archipelago. Guesswork like 
this without the slightest shadow of evidence is bound to 
bewilder by its boldness, though convincing nobody. 

Here is, then, my proof for the derivation from Sambhu. 
The Chinese chart of about a.d, 1399 published by Phillips * 
marks an island ^ (ft* San-fo Hsu, i.e. * San-fo [or 
oambhu] Islet,* opposite the mouths of the Jambi River, 
and between these and Lung-ya Men (Linga Strait and 
Island). This San-fo islet, left, naturally, ur.den tilled by 
PhiUips, may be the island now called Smgkep, from a 
village on its eastern shore, but more likely the far smaller 
one to the south of it, known as Pulo Berhala, which gives 
its name to Berhala Strait between it and the Sumatran 
coast of the Jambi district.^ No doubt the form that the 


€xist8 in the Professor’s imagination. In the meantime I may refer him to 
Leclere’e “ Cambodge, Contes et Legendes,” Paris, 1895, where he will find, 

S p. 301-305, that the advent of the Malays in Kamboja is first recorded to 
ave taken place on its west coast at Kampot, some 500 years ago ; say, about 
A.D. 1400. They hailed from Sumatra. 

* Journal of the China Branch Royal Asiaiie Society, vol. xxi, 1886. 

* I infer this from the fact that on the coast of Sumatra, opposite San-fo Islet, 

the chart shows a river marked Re-pi (Pak-pit, Ba-bi, etc.), which 

can be naught else than the Berha or Jambi River (a corruption of the Sanskrit 

Pwrto = ‘ old’). Below it is noted the name Chiu-ehiang (‘Old 

River,’ or lagoon), which Mr. Phillips, perhaps too rashly, has taken to mean 
Palembang. This may be correct in tlie sense that Jambi was part of Palembang 
territory, but not certainly in the sense that Palembang city is meant to be 
represented here, for further to the right (i-e. southwards) we nnd three branches 
of a single river shown, marked respectively Hsi-kiang or ‘ Western River,’ 
CJtiu-kiang or ‘Old River,’ and Tnng-kiang or ‘Eastern River.’ These seem 
to be the principal arms of the Palembang River, now known as the Asin (or 
Pontiang), the Sungsang, and the Upang (or Saleh). The one after which 
Palembang became best Known in later times to the Chinese was therefore the 
central of them, i.e. the Chiu-ehiang, Ku-kang, or ‘ Old River, corresponding 
to the actual Sungsang (or to either of its lateral branches, the Talang and 
Upang). We may gather from the above that the old local name of this river 
was probably Berha, of which Chiu~chiang is but the Chinese translation. It is 
not clear, in fact, whether the name Chiu-ehiang marked below the Pi-pi or 
Berha (Jambi) River in the map is meant as a translation of the common name 
of this stream, or else as a hint that here commences the jurisdiction of the other 
Chiu-ehiang State, which is Palembang. In the first case, we would have two 
districts equalW called Chiu-ehiang, i.e. * Old River,’ by the Chinese, viz,, one on 
the Berha or Jambi River, and the other on a deltaic branch of the Palembang 
River, which branch was probably known also as Berha, Tila, Lama, or something 
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term Sambhu or San-fo locally assumed was, as usual, 
Sambhor,^ Originally some linga or other monument 
dedicated to Sambhu, i.e. Siva, may have stood there, 
whence the island became afterwards known by the generic 
designation Pulo Herhala. But its specific name was 
unquestionably Sambhor, for the strait or straits near it 
and leading from it to the Rhio - Linga Archipelago were 
styled, as put on record in the “Sejarah Malayu,” the 
'Straits of 8ambo7\^^ Though this term has disappeared, 
unless still represented partially and in a corrupt form in 
the strait now called SabayorOy west of Singkep Island, 
the record of it is quite sufficient to prove that Sambhu 
or Sambhor^ the old designation of the straits leading to 
Palembang from the north, must have come to them from 
the name of their southern terminus, i.e. the Palembang 
district itself, which name must therefore have been 
Sambhu^ SambhoPj or a derivative of it; say, Sambhu-jaya 
or Sambhujd. Through this the Chinese term San-fo~ch*i 
or Sam - bud - zai (Sara - bhor - Jay) becomes thoroughly 
explained, for it must be remembered that the first two 

to that effect (i,e. a word meaning ‘ old *). If so, the homonymy in question 
must have led to some confusion in the later Chinese records, although the 
mischief may perhaps not have been very considerable, owing to Jambl being 
then part of Palembang territory. ^ 

So e.g. in Ramboja, where there is an old city commonly called SutnhhoT or 
Sautbor^ but in the inscriptious Sambhu~pura^ I am at a loss to understand why 
Aymouier (“ Le Cambodge,’' vol. i, Paris, 1900, pp. 308-309) also accepts the 
alternative reading ^.mbhapura^ which is defective, and entirely due to an over- 
sight on the part of the lapicide in omitting the sign for the vowel u below 
the bk. In Khmer it is faultily written Sambuv (=Sampur), thus making it 
look like a contraction of ^ambhu-p^tra. But such is not the case, for, as shown 

by several inscriptions in Kamboja, Sarhbhor is a mere modibcation or inflection 
of the name l^mbhu. 

* See Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 34, where it is recounted that King 
Sangsapurba, having left Java, “set sail and traversed the sea till he arrived 
at a strait, when, enquiring the name of a hill which he saw in view, one of the 
guides answered, the hill of Lingga, and that the galley had now arrived at 
the straits of Sambor. The news quickly reached Bentan [Bintang] that the 
■ • • had now arrived at the straits of iSu/nAor.” Devic, in 

“ ^gendes et Traditions historiques de I’Archipel Indien,” Paris, 1878, p. 47, 
pnnta Samboit (= Sambhu) in his translation of the same story. This is a proof 
as to the correctness of the view we have expressed. The strait may have been 
called both Sambor and Sambu, 
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characters with which it is written are absolutely identical 
with those making up the name of 8an-fo Island. The truth 
of the whole matter may, after all, be that Sri~Bhoja did not 
change its name at all, but that the Chinese navigators, 
accustomed to reach it through Samhhor or San’J'o Straits, 
as they called them, came gradually to completely confuse 
this name with that of Shih-H Fo-shih borne by Palembang, 
thus perverting the latter into San-fo-chU. At all events, 
I trust to have made it sufficiently evident that the explanation 
of this puzzling term must be sought for in either of the 
two alternatives here set down. The second one has in 
its favour the fact, already noticed, that the Arabs always 
called that country Sarhaza down to the thirteenth century, 
thus giving us reason to infer that it never changed its old 
name SrUBhoja. 

Having now cleared up the mystery that has so far hung 
upon the onomatology of the Palembang State employed 
in both Arabic and Chinese sources, we are enabled to 
reconstruct, in its main lines, its history down to the 
period when it became a dependency of the Javanese 
empire of Majapahit. Such a reconstruction, possible only 
after the results attained through the foregoing inquiry, 
we offer in the subjoined sketch. 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE PALEMBANG KINGDOM. 

A.D. 

671. Po-SHIH or Shih-li Fo-sihh kingdom = Bhoja or ^rl-Bhoja. 
Its capital, Bh&jay situated on the Bhoja (Musi) River, is the 
chief trading port with China, a regular navigation between it 
and Canton being conducted by a Persian merchant. Large 
sea-going vessels anchor at the mouth of the river. The king 
of Bhoja, owns ships, probably for commerce, sailing between 
India and Bhoja. He favours Buddhism, and his capital is 
a centre of Buddhist learning in the Archipelago; there arc 
more than a thousand hhiksus. Gold is fairly abundant. 
Dependencies of the kingdom are: (1) P^o-lu-shih (Barus, 
west coast of Sumatra); and (2) Mo-lu-yOy 16 days’ sail away 
{jMalayu kingdom, on the Old Strait of Singapore and southern 
end of the Malay Peninsula). I-tsing (Tukakusu, op. cit., 
pp. xxxir, xl, xli). 
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670-673. King So-mi-to, Sj ^ ^ (Gomeda, Harimedlias), of 
Shih-li Fo-shihf sends envoys to China (“Nan-Man Chuan^*).* 
There can he no doubt this personage is the patron of l-tsing, 
whom he assisted by forwarding him on to Malayu in a.b. 672 
on his own ship. 

672. One of the king’s ships, with 1-tsing on board, sails to India 
vid Malayu, Kerti (north-east Sumatra), and the Nikobm, 
reaching Tamralipti (Taotluk) in the spring of next year 
(673), after prolonged stays at Malayu (two months) and 
Kerti. 

688-695. I-tsing is staying at Bhoja, except for a brief period 
of six months in a.d. 689, when he takes a trip to China. 
(Takakusu, op. cit., pp. xxxiii—xxxvii.) 

713-741. At some time between these two dates King So-muto 
sends new envoys, presenting two dwarfs and two Sdn^-chih 
slaves (dancing-girls), as also singing and dancing masters 
(“ T‘ang-shu ”).^ 

7 700—800. At some time between these two dates, perhaps not 
many years before a.d. 802,® the maharaja of Zdhej (Javaja 
or Javaka, residing at or near Palembang) leads an armed 
expedition against Knidr (south-west Kamboja), seizing and 
beheading the king thereof, as a punishment for some slight 
inflicted upon him. (Ibn Vahab, circd a.d. 880, apuA Abu 
Zaid; Reinaud’s “Relation,” t. i, pp. 97-104.) As a con¬ 
sequence of this expedition Kamboja seems to have remained 
dependent (perhaps more nominally than de facto) on Sri- 
Bhoja until a.d. 802 or thereabouts (see p. 546), 

851. Kalah-bar (west coast of the Malay Peninsula) is a 
dependency (or part of the empire) of ZabeJ (Palembang). 
Sulaiman (see p. 558). 

864. Amongst the possessions of the maharaja there is also 
Dhutuil or Bertaijl Island (= Bintang or Riau). Kalah 
Island (west coast of Malay Peninsula) belongs to the Indian 
Jahah prince. Ibn Khurdadbih (pp. 556-558). The last 


* Quoted in T'ouug-Tao for 1901, p. 179. The date given is the period 
llsicn’heng^ which corresponds to a.d. G70-673, 

* T*oung-PaOy vol. ix, p. 278 . The clue as to the hing w’ho sent the embassy 

being is supplied us by the “ Nan-Manchuan *’ (see preceding note), 

wliich states that this ruler also sent envoys during the period K^ai-giian 
= A.D. 713 - 741 . Such being the Cftse, the event just alluded to must have taken 
place in or soon after a.d. /13, for the king; must have been already pretty old 

having been already reigning in 670-673, or fully forty years be^re this), 
^ See p. 546. ^ J J t 
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statement seems to mean that Kalali was ruled by some 
Peguan prince, but whether independently or not from 
Palembang it is not clear. From the next entry, however, 
it may be inferred that such a dependence existed. 

880—900. The maharaja of Zdhej rules over a large number of 
islands, among which those of Sarhaza or Serhoza = 6rl-Bboja 
(Palembang district); Rdml = Lambri (north-west part of 
Sumatra) ; and Kdlah, Abu Zaid (p. 559). 

904. Sa.h'-fo-ch'i sends envoys with tribute to China. (“Sung- 
shih,** bk. 489.) * 

943. The empire of the maharaja is conterminous with India 
(extra-Gangem, i.e. probably Pegu is meant). His palace is 
built by the edge of the ‘ Gold-bars Pond/ wherein tradition 
says he causes a gold ingot to be thrown every morning. 
S^lra or Sarlrah is one of the islands (districts) constituting 
his possessions, others being Zdnj or Zdnej (Zabej ?), Rdmnl, 
etc. Numerous Chinamen have settled on such islands 
(especially in the Palembang district) owing to disturbances 
in their country (in a.d. 878?). Mas‘Qdi (pp. 560, 561). 

955. Serirah (^ Siri-rattha or Sarawi) lies on a large fresh 
watercourse forming a wide estuary, penetrating some 120 
miles towards the interior. There are many streets and 
creeks, and the dwellings are partlj' on shore and partly 
floating-houses. The waters swarm with crocodiles, which, 
however, are said to be harmless in consequence of a charm. 
Lately a king named Ser-Ndtdlcalah was the ruler of Zabej. 
Captain Bozorg (pp. 564, 578). 

960. King Ssi-li Hu-ta~hsia-li-Van (Gupta-hurTta, or something 
similar) of 8an-fo-chH sends an envoy with tribute to China. 
(*‘ Sung-ehih/* bk. 489.) See pp. 578, 579, where I have 
identified this ruler with the one refeiTcd to in the preceding 
entry. 

961. King Ssi-U JTu-ta^ etc., renews his attentions to the Chinese 
Court (op. cit.). His envoys relate that the kingdom of San- 
fo ~chH also bears the name Hhien-liu (Ma Tuan-lin, op, cit., 
p. 562). This is the equivalent of tlie term Serirah used by 
Arabic writers (see jircceding entries). His embassy only 
reaches China this year, but he seems to have died in the 
interval, probably towards the close of a.i>. 9GO. (Sec remarks 
on pp. 579, 680.) 

* For this and following references from Chinese literature see Groeneveldt. 

op, cit., p. 188 et soqq. ; and Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 5G1 et seq. 
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961. Towards the end of this year a new mission arrives at the 

Chinese Court from King Skih~lt-U~ya (= Sri Oja?), who has 
just succeeded to the throne of San-fo~ch*i, Ma Tuan-lin 
(op. cit., p. 562) calls this ruler Li-hsi-^lin^nan^jih-lai^ 
^ ® M H 3§£ (= M Bananjaya, or Hr?!- 

Raijahga-raj ?). 

962. The same king sends three envoys with tribute. (*‘ Sung- 
shih,” loc. cit.) 

971. A new mission is despatched to the Chinese Court by the 
same ruler, with a tribute consisting of rock - crystal and 
petroleum.' 

972. The homage is renewed. 

974. New envoys are sent with a tribute of ivory, olibanum, rose¬ 
water, dates, and flat-peaches, white sugar, finger-rings of 
rock-crystal, glass bottles, and coral-trees. 

975. Another mission reaches China. 

980. King Jlsia-ch'thj J , or Hsia-chih ( — Harsa, 

Gadhi ?), sends an envoy. In the course of the same year it 
is reported from Ch‘au-chou that a foreign merchant from 
San-fo-chH has arrived in that port with a cargo of perfumes, 
medicines, drugs, rhinoceros horns, and ivory. (“ Sung-shih,^’ 
loc. cit.) 

983. King Hsia-chHh despatches a new mission with a tribute of 
crystal, cotton-cloth, rhinoceros horns, perfumes, and drugs. 
(Ibid.) 

985. The master of a ship from San-fo-ch*i reaches China and 
presents products of his country. (Ibid.) 

988. A new envoy arrives in China with tribute. (Ibid.) 

990. San-fo-ehH is invaded by She-p^o {^Saha or C^havd State 
on the Malay Peninsula ; see p. 547), and war rages 
apparently until a.d. 992, if not later. Tidings of these 
hostilities reach the envoy of 988 while returning from the 
Chinese capital in 990. This personage, after waiting one 
year at Canton, sails in the Spring of 992 to Champa, hut 
hearing no good news he returns to Canton to ask for an 
imperial decree in order that his country might follow his 

» Fire-oil, Hwo^yUj evidently petroleum obtained from Sumatra, 

WiOs sent at about the same time (a.d. 9.H-989) as tribute by the king of Champa. 

It is described as capable of burning in water with redoubled vigour. (See 

Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 545.) 
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lead.* The governor of Kwang-tung forwards his request to 
the Chinese Court, which grants it. (Ibid.) 

950—1000. Sakbaza ^rl-Bhoja) or SerTrah (= Siri-rattha, 
Saravi) is the island (read ‘district’) on which the maharaja 
resides. Faras (see p, 567). 

1000. The island of Sebirah is a dependency of China. Muhallabi 
(see p. 567). From the preceding entries it may be seen, 
at any rate, that SrT-Bhoja used to send regular missions 
(doubtless diplomatic as well as commercial) with presents 
to China. 

1003. Two envoys arrive with tribute at the Chinese Court from 
King Sz-U Chu-lo-wu-ni Fti-fna-Viau-hwa, ^ 

^ ^ ^ (Sri Cuda-mani Bhumya-deva, or Bhupa- 

deva). They relate that in their country a Buddhist temple 
has been erected, and that they come to solicit a name and 
bells for it as marks of the emperor’s benevolence. The name 
is granted for the temple by an imperial decree, and bells are 
cast in accordance with the envoys’ request.* 

1008. King Sz-U Ma-U-pH, S BS I® ft (6rl Maruvi, 
Mallavi, or Maruppiya?), sends, three envoys with tribute. 

1017. King Szia-chHh Su-wu-ch*a-p^u-mi^ S iS ^ ^ 

(Adhi Su-Bhoja-bhumi), sends envoys with presents of pearls, 
ivory, Sanskrit books, folded fan-like between boards, and 
K*un-lun slaves (see p, 507), 

1028. King Tieh-hwa^ ^ ^ ^ (Sri Deva), despatches 

a mission with tribute. 

1077. An envoy from San-fo-clxH arrived in China. He is one of 
the great panjandrums in that country, and the emperor 
honours him accordingly. He must have met at Court the 
niission from Chu-lien (Chola) that arrived there this same 
year. (See following entry.) 


* Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 563, says (in the translation): “in order that his 
sovereign may be informed” (of the delay). 

* The name bestowed upon the temple was Ck*ieti-U'an-shoUy 

n Here is a good chance for local amateur archaeologists of finding 

out the site, and thus arriving at an exact determination of the emplacement 
of the old capital ; for ruins of the temple must still exist, with perhaps 
commemorative Chinese inscriptions and other relics leading to the establishment 
of its identity. 
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1077. At this period Chu-Uen (Choja, Xoromandel) is stated in 
Sung history to have been already tributary to San-fO‘ChH\ 
hence a reply is sent to the Chu-Uen king on strong paper 
with an envelope of plain silk, Instead of on gold-flowered 
silk, etc., as done with independent kingdoms. This sub* 
ordinate position of Chu-lien in respect of San-fo~chH is said 
to be still enduring in 1106. (See Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p. 586.)‘ 

1078. Envoys from San-fo-ch^i reach China, bringing silver 
ingots, pearls, camphor-oil, olibanum, and other products- 
of the country. 

1080. A great dignitary from San-Jo-ch*^{ arrives at Canton, saying 
that he had the direction of affairs in his country. He brings 
a letter from the king’s daughter to the superintendent of 


* It will be a matter of inBuite surprise to our Indianists to hear, what must 
certainly be news to them, that the Chola kingdom that had risen to such 
mightiness through the exploits of Rajaraja the Great (985-1002) and his son 
Rajendra-Choja I could be tributary to the Zahfj empire a few decades later. It 
is true that even during the latter monarch’s reign the Western Chalukyan 
Jayasimha II claims to have subdued the Chola kingdom (in about 1018), and so 
does a few years later (1052-1060) Jayake^in 1, Kiidamba of Goa, which 
circumstances argue that the ill- fated kingdom was already tottering to its (all. 
In fact, shortly afterwards a revolution broke out that gave opportunity to 
a Western Chalukya nrince to occupy the throne; but in 1070 the Eastern 
Chalukyan Rajendra Chola II, King ot Veugi, seized the Chola crown, and this 
is represented in the inscriptions to have passed do^vn to his descendants until 
1250 and further, although there is a blank of half a century in the history of 
the dynasty from 1165 to 1215, Nothing thus transpires from local records 
as to the Chola kingdom being a dependency, even as much as nominal, of the 
Zdbej empire. Yet there can be no doubt that such a dependence must have 
been a fact, although we have no means of ascertaining its exact nature. The 
Chinese Court must have hud full information on the subject, since the missions 
sent by both States in A.n. 1077 must have met there, so that any doubtful point 
cropping up as regards the relation in which they stood to each other would be 
ea.sy of elucidation. We have besides other indications of Malay interference 
into Southern Indian and even Ceylonese affairs at a not much later period. 
In A.I). 1250 l\lalays, called Javaku in the Ceylonese chronicles, miner the 
leadership of Trince Candrabhanu, attacked Ceylon. Though repulsed, they 
returned to the rescue between a.d. 1270 and 1275 under the same leader, but 
aided this time by fumils from the mainland (see “ Mahavamsa,” ch. 86, 
V. 36-37, and ch. 88, v. 62-63), From the Chinese evidence referred to above, 
and from the fact that the invaders are called Javnktt (as being from Javakd^ 
Davdka^ or Ihihag^ i.e. Zdbej)^ I consider it pretty certain that they came from 
Sumatra, and perhaps from I’alembuug. It thus turns out that the Zubfj empire 
used not only to keep an active trade with the southern parts of India, but also 
exercised there a certain measure of political influence, which may have been at 
times very (^onsiderable, so as to weigli in one way or the other on the destinies of 
the petty Southern Indian^ kingdoms of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. It is^ to this interesting fact, never before this brought out in 
a clear and definite fonn, that the attention of students of Southern Indian 
history U called witli a view to a further investigation of its details and bearings. 
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trade, written in Chinese characters, and presents of Bar us 
camphor and cotton-cloth. 

1082. Three envoys arrive at the Chinese Court bringing golden 
lotus-flowers containing pearls, B^us camphor, and other 
rarities. 

1088. Three other envoys come with presents. 

1094-1097. Between these two dates they once again make theii- 
appearance. 

1106. On the occasion of the reception of envoys from 

m -H- {Buham or Pagan, capital of Burma), the president of 
the Board of Rites submits to the emperor that “ Chu-lien 
is a ^vassal of San-fo-chH.'* Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 586. 
(See entry above under date 1077.) 

1156. King Wai-U Ma-hsia-lo-’sk^^ ^ m 1% ^ K (6ri 

Maharaja), sends envoys with tribute. 

1168. A new rixler (son of the preceding) succeeds to the throne 
of San-fo-chH, (See entry under date 1178.) 

1172. The king of San-fo-chH solicits from the Emperor the 
authority to purchase copper for shipment to his country, 
and to engage Chinese artisans to convert this metal into tiles 
wherewith to roof his own residence (after the fashion of the 
Emperor’s palace in China). The Emperor grants the request, 
but with the express condition that it bo not renewed. (Ma 
Tuan-lin. op. cit., p. 566.) 

1178. New envoys from San-fo-chH arrive with tribute. The 
Emperor, finding that the presents he usually gives in return 
for this tribute are rather exj)ensive, directs them not to come 
to Court any more, but to make an establishment at Ch‘iian- 
ch‘ou (i.e. Eaitun) in Fuh-kien province. On this occasion the 
king of San-fo-chH has information conveyed to the Chinese 
Court that he has succeeded to his father’s throne in the 
fourth year of the period Ch*ien Tao (a.d. 1168). Hence 
the investiture is accorded him. (Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 
p. 566.) 

It is most probably owing to the decision of the Chinese 

Emperor making Ch‘uan-ch*ou the terminus of San-fo-ch^i 

missions, that the Chinese annals present a blank as regards 

relations with this State, extending over nearly two centuries, 

40 
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i.e. from a.d. 1178 to 1370, Part of this gap may, however, 
be filled from information left us by Chao Ju-kua, from 
whom we cull the following items, referring to the period 
between:— 


1205-1240. Fifteen States are subject to 8an-fo-chHy viz.:— 


1. Tan-tna-lingy the capital of which is surrounded with 
a palisade, 6 to 7 feet in width by over 20 in height, 
strong enough on the top for the purpose of warfare (see 
T^oung-PaOy 1901, p. 128). The country produces camphor, 
etc., and manufactures gold and silver ware. Perhaps the 
Tamhilang River, east coast of Sumatra, lat. 2® S, (see p. 601). 

2. Lin-ya-8%y which can be reached in six days’ sailing from 
Tan-ma-lingy but there is also a road by land. Products : 
camphor, rhinoceros horns, ivory, etc. It pays yearly tribute 
to San-fO'ChH (op. cit-, p. 129). Probably the Langhsa or 
Langmr River, below Perlak; if not, Langhat near Deli, 
Ringat in Indragiri, or RigaSy west coast of Sumatra. (See 
p. 599.) 

3. P^ng~fingy a neighbour of l^’os. 4, 5, and 7 (op. cit., 
p. 132). Perhaps Mong-gong, North Sumatra (see p. 599). 
If not, Bu-hun district near Malabu, west coast of Sumatra 
(4° 20' N. lat.). 

4. T^ng-ya-n^ng^ a neighbour of Nos. 3, 5, and 7 (ibid.). 
Undoubtedly Trieng-gading or Tringadingy North Sumatra 
(ibid.). 


5. Chia-cki-lan-tan or Ka-ki-lan-tariy a neighbour of Nos. 3, 
4, and 7 (ibid.). Possibly Gigieng or Gigheriy North Sumatra 
(ibid,). 


6. S&i~lan (op, cit., p, 133), ^ 15^ (Sai-lan, Se-lang). 
Most likely Chalang or Chellang, near Kigas Bay, west coast 
of Sumatra. Otherwise it may be the River Silan, forming 
the boundary between Asahan and Batu-bara (3° 10' N. lat.) ; 
or else either the Penn-siran River (in Iambi), or the Besilam 
in Langkat. Professor Schlcgel speaks {Potmg-PaOy 1901, 
p. 133) of a Silan tribe in Deli; but this is probably Silauy 
and not Stlan. There is, moreover, a Selan River and district 
on the west coast of Bangka (2° 24' S. lat.). 

7. Fo-lo-an, lying at four days’ sailing from Bin-yu-sz, 
from w'hich it can also be reached by the land route (op. cit., 
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pp. 130 and 134). Either Beruan^ north coast of Sumatra; 
Belawan^ near Deli, east coast; or Benuwang on the Rakan 
River. (See p. 600.) 

8 . Jih-lo-tHng, Q (op. cit., pp. 128, 134). Gold 

and silver wares manufactured. Very likely Jelatang on 
a small stream, a littl 4 to the south-west of the present Jambi 
town, in 1 ° 42' S. lat. 

9. 3 ^ (op. cit., pp. 128, 135). Gold and 

silver wares manufactured. I take this to be Semdwi or 
Semdweij vulgo Semog, on the homonymous bight, the Telok • 
Semdwif 'Celestial Bay (or Harbour),’ into which 

debouches the Pasei River, Noi-th Sumatra. The dialectal 
pronunciations of the above Chinese characters are T8*gm~mat, 
Sen-mat^ etc. 

10 . Ba-Pa^ ^ ^ (ibid.). Gold and silver wares manu¬ 
factured. I am inclined to think this place to be Pedada or 
Pidada (which is, no doubt, the hitherto unidentified Pirada 
of De Barros), lying between Samalangan and Pasangan, 
North Sumatra; although it may be Bedage^ East Sumatra, 
3® 31' N. lat. See also p. 641. N.B.—There is another 
Pedada on Pedada Strait, Kateman district, 0 ° 15' N. lat., as 
well as a Pedawa just below Perlak. 

11 . Chia-lo-hsi or Ka~lo-hei^ i)[\ ^ (ibid.). A very 

puzzling name. Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 486) mentions 
(from Sung history, under a date corresponding to a.d. 1116) 
a Ba-lo-het or Jra-lo-Iteif M very likely the same 

place, as lying to the south of Chin-la (Kamboja), but at what 
distance he does not state. I have thought about the country 
inhabited by the Chardi tribes, but this would not answer, it 
being situated to the east of Kamboja. Neither would the 
territory of the CJiarau and Churu^ which is in the south-east, 

shall probably have to look for the name }Carag%y JCrahaiy 
Gargaiy Garget^ or Galagiy either on the east coast of Sumatra 
or neighbouring islands. On the east coast of Sumatra we 
raerely have BawaSy Karu or KaraUy Kurinchi ; Gdyu and 
jila or JIala on the north coast; Juru in Malacca ; Mala 
and Qargoei in Kedah. Finally, we have Chagalelegaty the 
Mantawi islanders, off the west coast of Sumatra. The last 
term, which is at the same time the one that answers best on 
linguistic grounds, especially in its possible contracted forms 
Chalegat or Qalegaty unfortunately belongs to tribes situated 
too far away for our purpose. Gold and silver ware is 
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manufactured also in the State of J^n^lo-heiy according to 
Chao Ju-kua. After all, the place in question might be 
Juruluy Julot^ or Juluh^ a petty- State on the east coast of 
Sumatra above Perlak and immediately below the Arakundur 
River. The ^i<i-lo~h€i lying south of Ramboja may be 

a distinct State ; perhaps Kalakah, an old district of West 
Borneo. 

12 . Pa4m~fenff or Pa-lin-pHhg^ E # ^ (op* cit., p. 136). 

Probably Beremhang in Deli, 3® 42' N*. lat., and not Palembang, 
the name of which is spelled P^o-lin-pang^ by 

Ma Huan, a.d. 1416 (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 197). 

13. Ssin-POy if (ibid.). Barbosa’s Zunda kingdom, 
South-West Sumatra, corresponding to the present Indrapura 
district. (See above, pp. 450 seqq.) 

14. Chteti'piy (op* cit., p. 138), or ^utn-ptf S^am~pei^ 

“A revolting colony of San-fo-chH with a warlike population, 
probably Malays, carrying on a trade in tin, ivory, and pearls” 
{Journ, Boy, Asiatic Soc., 1896, p. 487). Not likely to be 
Kampar, the name of which is spelled ■fl* E. Kan-pa^ in the 
Chinese map published by Phillips; nor Jempa or Jumpa in 
Pasungan, North Sumatra. There is a ^ampi promontory at 
the north point of entrance to the Banju Asin, and a Kumpai 
island at the north-east end of Aru Bay, either of which may 
be the place intended. Kumpai is, however, in the Chinese 
map just alluded to, spelled "U" Kan-pei^ which fact 
condemns the latter alternative. From the fact of tin being 
an article of trade in the country, some district on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula may be meant (Ghirbi). 

15. Lan-wu~li or Lam~hu~ri^ ^ (ibid.) = Bambii. 

Sends yearly tribute to San-fo-ch*i (^Journ, Boy, Asiatic Soc., 
1896, p. 482). See the treatment of this toponymic in the 
next section, devoted to Argyre. 

Besides, Chao Ju-kua tells us the following interesting 
details ; China collects together the gold and silver wares 
manufactured and sold at Tan-ma-ling, Jih-lo-Ping, ChUen- 
mai, Pa-Pa, and KaAoAiei (Nos. 1, 8, 9, 10, 11 above), and 
offers them to San-fo-ch^i (T^oung-Pao, 1901, p. 128). Blvery 
year ships go from San-fo-chU, Chi~Po (^fl^/'o = Telok Kruit, 
West Sumatra ?), and Chien-pi (Kampi, Ghirbi ?) to Nan-pH 
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(Malabar). Products are carried from Nan-p*i to 8an~fo-ch*i 
and Chi~lO’‘t(i^luH0 T&rotigy or Tvong^ ou the Perak 

coast?), {Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc.y 1896, p. 486). This 
explains the influence that the Zdhcj empire had succeeded 
in creating for itself in Southern India. For other countries 
in Sumatra producing pepper, see above, pp. 450-451. 

1250. Malays undoubtedly from the Zdb^J empire, 

Sumatra, led by prince Candra-bhanu, attack Ceylon, but are 
after some difficulty repulsed. (See p. 624.) 

1270-1275. A second invasion of Ceylon by the same people, but 
with the assistance of Tamils from the Southern Indian main- 
land, takes place between these two dates- (Ibid.) 

1274. SaeIrah is the largest of the Zdhej islands (read ‘districts’). 
The sovereign, the Maharaja, is one of the richest potentates 
of [Further] India. He has his residence on the largest 
of such islands [i.e. Sartrah=Sarhaza] (Ibn Sa‘Id). (See 
p. 672.) 

Here intervenes a gap of well-nigh a century in all 
records. Both Marco Polo and Odoric seem never to have 
heard of Sri-Bhoja, or else they forgot all about it. 

1371. Having been summoned to allegiance by the newly 
established Ming dynasty, King Ma-ha-la-cha Pa-la-pu^ 

^ /V $0 (Maharaja Prabhu, or Purba ?), 

sends envoys with presents. This monarch may be the 
Samsapurba of the “Sejarah Malayu,” who reigned for some 
time over Palembang. (See Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” 
pp. 23 seq.) 

The country now becomes split up into three principalities, 
each with its own chief. 

1373, King Tan-ma-sha-na-a, 'jfl jp Jl[5 (Dharma-sena?), 
sends envoys with tribute. This is principality Ko. 1. 

1374, King Ma-na-ha Pau-lm-pang^ ^ ^ ^ 

(Manuha Pralamba, Balambang), despatches, in his turn, 
a mission with presents. This is principality No. 2, and the 
term Pau-lhi-pang in the king’s name may, as Groencveldt 
suggests (op. eit., p. 193), stand for Palembang. 

1375, King Seng-chia‘lie~yii-lfi?ij fl[Jl ^ (Sangaliiira?), 
sends tribute. This is principality No. 3. 
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1376. King Dharma-sena (principality Ko. 1) dies, and his son, 
Md-na^hS Wu-liy JfSic ^ ^ M (Maharaja Bhuri, or 
Balei ?), succeeds him. 

1377. The king last referred to sends tribute, and asks for 
investiture as ruler of San~fo~chHf which is granted. 

An expedition from Java (very likely Mdjapdhlt) completely 
conquers Sem-fo-ck^ and its name is changed (by the Chinese) 
to Ckiu-chiang {Kau~kong or SSi-kang^^ From this period 
dates the subordination of Palembang to Javanese rule, and 
its decline as a centre of trade. 

In dealing with subsequent events under the date a.d. 1406, 
when two Chinese chiefs are mentioned, of whom one ruled 
at San-fo^chH (?) and the other at Ku-kang, Groeneveldt 
(op. cit., pp. 195 and 200) argues that 8an-fo^chH and 
J^u-kang (i.e. Palembang) must have been two diflferent ■ 
places. Palembang, he proceeds to say, was called Ku-kang, 

* the Old River,’ to distinguish it from Jarabi, where probably 
the princes of San^bo-tsai [San-fo-ch^i] established their 
capital, after they had been driven away from the old one by 
the Javanese; this name, ‘ the Old River,’ given by them to 
the river of Palembang, implies that they were familiar with 
it long since, and that it had been visited by them during 
their previous trade, which we know had always been carried 
on at San-bo-tsai.” I feel bound to observe, however, that 
in the first place it does not appear at all clearly from the 
Chinese account translated by Q-roeneveldt that one of the 
chiefs in question ruled exactly at San-fo'--ch^i ; the context 
plainly shows that he merely ruled over “ part of the 
country ” (of San-fo-chH). Secondly, we have seen (p. 617) 
that the name Chiu-chiang or Ku-kayig (‘ Old River ’ or ‘ Old 
Lagoon ’) was almost certainly also given to the Serba 
{=,Pu Tva, i.e. ‘ old,’ ‘ ancient ’) branch of the Jambi River, 
the proper name for which—or at any rate for its upper 
portion — is Tambefti. In the case in point, therefore, 
Ku-kang may mean either the territory on the Berba, 
i.e. Jambi, or that on the Sung-sang, i.e. Palembang, although 
it most likely applies to the latter. The other chief may 
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have ,rul6d over any other part of the country. But quite 
apart from this there seems to be no question that, as we 
have repeatedly pointed out, the capital of the country 
must have stood in the early days, and maybe even during 
later periods, on the Jambi River. First of all, we have 
the evidence of the ancient remains (images, etc.), to 
which we had occasion to call attention (p. 601), on that 
stream. Then various circumstantial indications, among 
which is the fact that gold, for which the Sri-Bhoja State 
became so famous, is almost exclusively found, at any rate in 
largest quantities, in districts situated on or about the upper 
tributaries of the Jambi River, namely, Limuo, Batang- 
Asei, Pangkalan-Jambu, Kurinchi. Further, the peculiarity 
that the name itself of the stream, Tamhesi^ is not very dis¬ 
similar from the Chinese transcript San-fo^chH or Sam~bu~tsif 
to which it may, as likely as not, have given origin. And, 
last but not least, the statement, though -by no means 
absolutely reliable, of the Ming historians, that at a later 
period the place where the first chief of the country (had) 
lived was called Chan-pei (= Jambi ?).^ If this identification 
is correct this would be the first instance in which the name 
Jarnbij appears in Chinese history, unless we consider 

the same toponymic to be alluded to several centuries earlier 
in what is represented in Sung annals to be merely a title for 
the kings of the San-fo-chH country.^ Apart from this still 
doubtful point, it seems strange that the name of a district 
which was, like Jambi, so important a centre of trade and 
civilization, should have been suffered to remain unrecorded 
for so long a period, not finding even a place in the 
detailed list of the fifteen districts subject to Saa-fo-ch^i 
drawn up by Chao Ju-kua. There is, of course, some 
justification to be found for this silence in the argument 
that Jarahi, from its lying in such close proximity to 
Palembang, was likely to be confounded with the latter; but 
the real reason seems to be that the connection between the 
two States was very probably far more intimate than it has 

* See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 196. 

* Ibid., p. 188.. 
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been hitherto supposed. We are inclined to believe, in fact, 
from the various indications we have met with in the course 
of the present inquiry, that Jambi was in the early days 
the capital of the Sri-Bhoja State, or at any rate of the Zahej 
(Java or Javaka) Empire, which was later on—at what precise 
date is still to be ascertained—transferred to the territory of 
the newly rising, younger constituted district of Palembang. 
And at a still remoter period Jambi must have formed the 
advance post of Indu civilization towards the southern part 
of the Archipelago, and withal the southern limit of the 
territories settled by the Java or C^hawa race. Thus 
Ptolemy’s conception of a labadiu or Sabadiu stretching no 
farther southward than the Jambi district seems, in the light 
of all evidence now at hand, sufficiently justified. 


It now remains for us to add a few words in 
explanation of the various forms that the name Java and 
derived or cognate terms have assumed in the records and 
traditions of different nations as applied to Sumatra or part 
of its territory. To the principal of these forms allusion 
has already been made ; but it will be well to review 
them here all together. The prototypes of them are, as we 
have shown, Java^ C'hawa^ Sawa^ JTava, ^ava, with their 
adjectival derivatives Javaka, Savaka, Davaka, and Javana, 
Yavana, etc.^ All these correlated terras have been imported 
from the Indo-Chinese mainland to Sumatra by the nation 
that bore them as its names, the so-called Mon-Annam 
better to say Mon-Khmer — race. The knowledge of 
these facts, for the first time brought to light in these 
pages, renders the toponymies we propose to examine quite 
easy of comprehension ; whereas the ignorance of the same 
facts made such toponymies distressing puzzles to our 
predecessors. 

says this \Jawa^ Suudanese word / /] is the same as Yawana^ the 
Hindoo word tor Greeks or * foreigners * ” {China Iteview, vol. xx, p. 156^. We 
now know better. * ’ 
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Starting first with Ptolemy’s labadiii or Sabadiu, there 
can be no doubt that these terms represent the veruacular 
Indu forms Yaba-diu and Suha~diu of, respectively, Yata- 
dipa (or Yava-dvipa) and Sava (or Java)~dipa (or -dnpa'). 

Fa-Hsien*8 Ya^p^o-tH (Ya-ba-del^ Ja-ha-dai^ Ya-ba-che) 
stands for either Yaba-diu^ JabadiUj or Yava-deSy Java-deL 
In the last syllable Viy diy chc of the coraposituin, we already 
detect traces of a softening tendency towards a palatal ji, 
j^i if not of a guttural g or k, which we shall find later 
on in Zdbejy Dabagy and Javaku. 

We next come to the Arabic Zdhej (Sulaiman, a,d. 851), 
which should perhaps be more properly read Zdhaj. This 
may represent either Javajay Java-jd (the Java race or 
people), or JavakOy a derivative of the collateral prototype 
Davaka or Davakuy known since at least the fourth century 
A.D.,^ which became in later ages exemplified in the Syriac 
Dabag^ or Zahagy the Persian Javakuy and the Simhalese 
Javaku, Of the absurdity of the suggested connection 
between Zdbej and Svi-Bhoja I have already spoken; it 
absolutely cannot be entertained. 

It is with Ibn Khurdadbih (a.d. 864) that we arrive at 
the fairly correct spelling Jdbahy lost since Ptolemy’s time. 
His example is followed later on by EdrisT (a.d. 1154), 
Ibn Sa'Id (a.d. 1274), and others. YSkilt (a.d. 1218), 
Abu-i-Feda (a.d. 1321), and Ibn Batuta (a.d. 1345-1346), 
however, go still further and present us Sumatra under 
the name of Jdwahy which had already been made known 
by Marco Polo (1292) under the form Java (the Less). 

But it is not only in foreign literatures or traditions that 
we meet with such names for the island of Sumatra and 

' See p* 67. 

* The term Dahag occurs in the ^'riac MS. published in the “Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementina Vaticana** by Joseph Simon Assemanus, vol. iii, pp. 99- 
599, with a Latin version. The MS. was written in a.d. 1533. It is tnerein 
stated that in 1503 the Patriarch £lia.s charged four Fathers to proceed to the 
country of the Indies and to the islands of the sea that are within Dabag^ and 
Sifiy and Jilaiin, There can be no doubt that Dabag here stands for Davaka or 
Javakuy i.e. the ancient Zdhej or Zdhaj empire centreing in Sumatra. 

In Rashidu-d'Din (a.d. 1310) occurs the form Zdrhdj {=. Darva^ Ddrvaka'^y 
which we probably 6nd exemplified in Sarawak (W, Borneo), and which is in 
any case a modification of al-Biruni's Zdbag or Zdhaj (a.d. 1031). 
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its Mon-Khmer descended, i.e. ‘ Malay,* population that 
immigrated to it during the old days. We find the same 
terms on the very soil of the island applied by the aboriginal 
tribes to the same ‘ Malay * population; and again we see 
them employed among neighbouring nations on the Indo- 
Chinese mainland and even farther, to designate the island 
itself as well as the race that early settled on its coasts. 
To the almost certain fact of Sumatra having been the 
birthplace of the legend as regards the origin of its name 
Yava~ or Jata^dvipa^ which passed on thence to Java and 
came to be applied even to other islands in tliat neighbour¬ 
hood/ reference has already been made. It is one link in 


* The first undoubted mention of the island of Java under the name Java that 
I have so far met ’with occurs in the chronicle of Pasei (see Marre’s transl., 
pp. 87, 89 et seqq.), compiled certainly not earlier than the fifteenth centurj'. 
It also appears in a chronicle of the kings of Tula Pei'cka (Sumatra, more 
properly Menangkabau) published in the “ Malay Miscellanies,” vol. ii, Bencoolen, 
1822, This second document is certainly of no earlier date than the one first 
referred to. The oldest local mention occurs in an inscription now in the 

Museum at Batavia, published by Mr. Holle, and dated Saka 654 = a.d. 732, 
The name here takes tlie form Yava : “ Pvfpavarnih Yavakht/aihy** i.e. ‘ * the noble 
island called Yaoa.'^ I strongly doubt, however, that the whole island of Java 
is here implied. Its enstern part alone is almost certainly meant. 

As regards the application of the name Java to other islands besides Java, 
the following notes may be of interest;— 

A.D. 1440 circa .—Nicolo Conti mentions two Javas which lie within, one hundred 

miles of each other, and at one month’s sailing distance from the continent, 

towards the east. Thev are : 

■ 

1. Java Major, 3,000 miles in circumference. Usually identified with 
Java, but which I think undoubtedly to be Hoi nco, for the author says that 
thence he bent his course westward to a maritime city called Ciampa 
[Champa, i.e, Bab-Augwe or Kwi*hbn]” ; see, moreover, next entry. 

2. Java Minor, 2,000 miles in circumference = Java. (See Major’s 

India in the Fifteenth Century,” part ii, pp. 15-17.) 

1450.—In Fra Mauro’s planisphere we find marked three large islands, viz,: 

1. Sumatra, with Jlfarc Taprobattr. 

2. Giava Maogiore = Java the Greater = Borneo. 

3. Giava Minore = Java tlie Less = Java. (See Zurla’s ” Marco 
Polo,” etc,, Venezia, 1818, facsimile of Fra ^lauro’s plan.) 

1516.—Duarte Barbosa meutions iu his relation : 

1. Sumatra. 

2. Born El = Borneo. 

3. Java Major = Java. 

4. Java Minor, so called, he states, by the Arabs and Persians, while by 
the natives it is termed Ambaba. N.B., a place called Ampanau is on tlie 
west coast of Lombok ; but cither Bali (jVif-fo Kambauffan) or Madura (ATtwa 
Antara) may be meant here ; see next entry. (Ramiisio, vol. i, f. 318 tw#o 
and 319 recto.) I liave since noticed, however, that Antonio Galvano 
(A.D. 1555), having mentioned Bali beyond Java, proceeds: “and then 
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the chain of circumstantial evidence proving that, of all 
the islands of the Archipelago, Sumatra was the first one 
to bear the name Java^ and the only one properly entitled 
to be recognized under such an appellation in all tlie 
accounts of the ancient travellers down to at least the end 
of the thirteenth century. The last links in the chain just 
referred to we are now going to give as a conclusion to our 
inquiry. They are the evidence of the population itself of 
Sumatra, as well as of their neighbours; the voice of over 
half a dozen nations and tribes, who unanimously bear 
witness that Sumatra was the original, the true Java, and 
that it was so even long after the present Java had borrowed 


[they] camo also mto other called Attjaue, Cambaba^ Solor (Hakluyt, 
IV, 423). Here a cedilla has doubtless droj^ed from Cambaha^ which should 
thus read Qambaba^ meaning Sambawa. Hence it is possible that Barbosa’s 
Atnbaha may stand for Cambaba^ i.e. Sambawa. 

1521.—^Pigafetta, after mentioning Sumatra and Java Major, states: 

Java Minor lies at half a league from Java Major, and is as large as the 
island of Madera (hladeira). Hence, either Madura or Bali is meant here. 
(Ramusio, op. cit., fol. 369 recto,) 

1576.—Girolamo Porro, in the map attached to Porcacchi’s book, p. 189, marks: 

1. Sumatra, which he does not name, although making it easily recognizable 
from the various kingdoms mapped there, viz., Camatra, Pedir, Pazer 
(Pasai), etc. 

2. Iava Mazor = Java. 

3. Iava Mekor = Borneo {Bunm = Bumei, Brunai, is marked on it). 
This he makes smaller than Gilolo, owing to his following, I believe, 
Massimiliano Transilvauo’s views (see Ramusio, vol. i, p. 351).—Porcacchi’s 
“ L’Isole pin famose,” etc., Venetia, 1576. 

1595.—Prevost, quoting authors of- the period, says the island usually called 
Java is sometimes styled the Great Java^ in order to distinguish it from 
a neighbouring island termed the Little Javay or Bali.—“ Hist. gen. des 
Voyages,” vol. viii, Paris, 1750, p. 154. 

. , terms Great Java and Little Java have been 

indiscriminately applied to different islands at various times, according to the 
views of the several travellers ; or, putting the results in formula shape, we 
obtain: 

1. Great Java = Java (M. Polo, 1292); Borneo (Conti, 1440, and Fra 
Mauro, 1450); Java (Barbosa, 1616, and Pigafetta, 1521). 

2. Little Java =; Sumatra (M. Polo, 1292); Java (Conti, 1440, and Fra 
Mauro, 1450}; Bali, Madura, or Sambawa (Barbosa, 1516, and Pigafeltn, 
1621); Borneo (Porro, 1376); Bali (1596). 

It is not at all exact, therefore, to say, as Cordier sweepingly puts it, that 
“ tout le moude sait aujourd’hui qu'il y a eu . . . . deux Java^ Java 

^neure, cette m^me Sumatra, et Java raajeure, Java, meme ” (” L’Extrcmu 
Orient dans 1’Atlas Catalan,” p. 42). This is simply misleading for ** tout le 
monde ”; hence, the reason for the above little enquiry, which, though by uo 
means exhaustive, will throw some light into this dark comer of mediaeval 
geography. 
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from it her name, along with the traditions attached thereto. 
Here, then, is the evidence in question, which, for facility 
of reference, I subjoin in a tabulated form :— 


The ‘Malays’ of 
Sumatra are called 

Bv WHOM. ! 

Authorities. 

Jattijs { = JauyJhi^ plural 
of Jdwl). 

Jdu f = Java) . 

Bawa (srDava) . 

Javakii ( = Javaka). 

C^hvea (C'hava, Java) ... 
Chuvear ( = Javaka)... 

Cha-vd, P£ (C*bava, 

J ava). 

C^h'd-vya, Pg (Ja\ya, 

Java). 

C'^hnwd (Java). 

Themselves. 

The Battak. 

The natives of Nias 

The Cevlonese 

|The Khmers 

j-The Annamese ... 

The Siamese 

De Barros, Decada iii, 
lib. V, ch. 1 (a.d. 1563), 
iVan der Lith, “Merveilles 
) die I’Inde,” p. 238. 

Siifihalese chronicles {eire& 
A.D. 1270-1280). 
r Led ereContes et Legendes 
-! Paris, 1896, p. 306 ; and 
other writers on Kamboja. 

/Bonet’s “ Dictiounaire 

1 AnnamiteFran(jais,” Paris, 

1 1899, t. i, p. 66; and 
t others. 

KhOn Lfiang Hawat’s 
chronicle, p. 158 {etred 
A.D. 1768); and other 
Siamese records. 


I may add, moreover, that the Malays of Menang-kabau, 
Central Sumatra, are termed C^hvta-krabei by the Khmers, 
whereas those of the Malay Peninsula are called, as with the 
Siamese, Maldyu^^ which is, as we have seen, the proper name 
of the territory they inhabit. 

And the Javanese, it will now be asked, the fortunate 
inhabitants of the *true Java’ so dear to the imagination 
of Sinologists and Arabists, what are they designated ? 
AVell, I am sorry to say that until a very recent period 
the Indo-Chinese nations had no name for them, nor for 
their island either a most ominous sign that they had 
not the honour, until very lately, of becoming acquainted 
with either the one or the other. It is only from the last 
two centuries or so that the Khmers had to invent for them 
the distinctive designation of C^hvea Yavd,^ As regards 

® Legendes,” Paris, 1895, pp. 297, n., and 

oUo. In oiumese records, Malaijft in Lady Nobamas’ Siemoirs (fourteenth 
ceiUury), and Maiuyfi in Eh^n LCian^ Hawat’s chronicle, p. 158. 

^ Leclfere, op. tit., p. 306. 
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their delightful island^ all they learned were the names of 
some of its paramount States, such as, for instance, Kalapa 
(= Sunda-Kalapa district), Jakatra (= Jakarta), later on 
Batavia, founded 1619, and Mataram.^ Intercourse between 
Champa and Java commenced somewhat earlier (circa a.d. 
1380-1390),2 but it is very doubtful that the Cham ever knew 
that island under any other name than that of the State— 
Majapahlt—with which those relations were established. 
In conclusion, I trust to have made it pretty clear that the 
Island of Java and the Javanese did not become known, 
if at all, to the neighbouring nations on the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula until the end of the thirteenth century and later; 
and then not under the names of Java or Java people, but 
under those of the Javanese kingdoms to which they 
belonged. Further, that the terms Java, Javaka, Dava^ 
Davaka, Collated, etc., have always been understood, not only 
by the people of Sumatra or of its borderlands, but by all 
nations of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and even Cevlon, to 
mean the Mon-Khmer descended inhabitants of Sumatra— 
the so-called ‘ Malays ^—and, by analogy, the Island of 
Sumatra itself, which, even by the Malays on the opposite 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, was, for that very reason. 


** mentioned in the fonn Yaikatra in the Siamese chronicle uf 
nnup l,0ang Hawat, p. 158 (date about 1750), as being then in amicable 
relations -with the country. This was, of course, already the period of Dutch 

e there. Mataram, the realm in the south-east of Java, is referred tn 
a wntury earlier, a.d. 1653. 

o mention ot tlic former mighty empire of Majapilhit occurs in either 
lamese, Jihm5r, Pegnan, or Burmese records, although, as we have seen, the 
avanese poem " Ivagara-kretagama ” of the fourteenth century tell.s us how 
laai Utote was then lu friendly relation with Ayuthia, Ligor, ‘Kamboia, and 
.r , on the Indo-Chinese continent. There may be a good deal of 

p^iica] action and exaggeration in this statement, although some measure of 
a no doubt underlies it. All the same, the intercourse in question must have 
eii ^e^y ^ight, since it left no trace in the history and traditions of thest: 
peop es. These last, no doubt, confused in their minus the Javanese with the 
^matra. As regards Siam, however, rather close relations must have 
nrt/k nt least her possessions on tl»e Malay Peninsula (Ligor, etc.), if 

Via Ayuthia and Majapahlt; for in 1397 Clnua invites Siam to use 

onrt ? wifh Java (Majapahlt) to induce the latter to keep her newly 

(Palerabang) quiet. (See Gioeiicveldt, op. cit.', 

See Leyden's “ Malay Annals,” p. 209. The date is my own rectified one. 
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called the ‘Country of t/awz.* * To this day a Sumatra 
wind is called an Engirt ifcLwcty i,e. ‘Jawa [= SumatraJ 
wind,’® by the Singaporeans and the natives of the Straits 
generally ; and ben join, which is certainly not a product of 
Java, but of Sumatra, is accordingly termed Luhdn Jdicu^ 
We th us see that from Ptolemy’s days down to very modern, 
nay, even recent times, the name Java for Sumatra (but 
more properly for the race that very early settled on it from 
the Indo-Chinese mainland, can be traced in an almost 
uninterrupted sequel. It now remains for those who, after 
a perusal of the overwhelming mass of evidence we have 
adduced above, still hold a brief for that “ Pearl of Islands, 
Java,” to prove their own thesis—not by mere airy specu- 
lations, but by substantial and well-authenticated evidence, 
as we have been doing throughout the preceding pages. 

Having thus endeavoured, to the best of our ability, to 
throw as much light as possible on the principal and perhaps 
most ancient appellation of Sumatra, it would seem to us to 
be guilty of an unpardonable omission were we not to say, 
way of conclusion, a few words on the names after which 


‘ This designation appears in the Kedah Annals, ch. 13. Colonel Low (in the 
Journal of the ^falalJ Archipelago, vol. iii) translates the passage where this 
allusion occurs ; “ Country of Jawi, otherwise Acheli,” thus giving rise to the 
wrong impression that the Acheh district alone was implied under tliat connota¬ 
tion. But the true spirit of the sentence is evidently: “the country of/dtrt 
Acheli iiciglibouring' Acbcih wes at tha tiniB a vary 

extensive State, embracing the whole coastline of the northern part of Sumatra. 
In A.i). 1612, as evidenced by a letter of its Sultan (publishea in the Jmmal 
Straits Jiranch Jt.A.S., No. 31, July, 1898, p. 125), its dominions extended, as 
far dow'D as Palembang on the east coast and Bengkulu (Bencoolen) on the 
western. Interpreted in such a spirit, the above allusion perfectly agrees with 

Ibn Batata’s statement calling Sdmatra the “Country of Jiiwah,,** , 

as well as the “Island of Defremerj' and 

Sanguinetti’s transl., t. iv, pp. 224 and 228, text.) 

- See the China Review, vol. xx, p. 156, This wind Dr. Little—and 
Dr. Dennys, quoting him (“ Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya,” p. 167) 
—believe to be so called from the Island of Java, notwithstanding the fact 
that, as Dennys himself acknowledges, it is a south wind, is unheal^y, and is 
felt at times even in Penang and Province Wellesley, thus having perforce to 
cross all over Sumatra to get there ! ! 

\ Crawfurd explicitly declares (“ History of the Indian Archipelago,” vol. i, 
Edinburgh, 1820, p. 618) that “ Borneo and Sumatra are the omy countries fin 
the Archipelago] which produce it.” Why, then, was the term Jdwi applied 
to it ? 
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either the island itself or the most noted parts of it have 
been known at various times to its own people, as well as 
to the neighbouring Malays on the opposite coast of the 
Peninsula and to foreign nations, including those of the 
Western world. Such names, for the first notice of which 
the date could be ascertained, will be given hereafter 
chronologically arranged in a tabulated form ; here we shall 
deal first with those the birth-date of which is so far either 
undetermined or but vaguely known. 

The following are the designations applied by the Malays 
on the Peninsula to the various parts of Sumatra :— 

1. Tanah Jawi, DU = the ‘Country of Jawl’ (Kedah 

Annals, ch, 13); a name, if not for the whole of the island, 
at least for the northern half, or more, of it. Date, cired 
fifteenth or sixteenth century a.d. 


2. PuLU Andalas, ‘The Andhala, Andhaha^ or 

Andhra Island*; or, simply, Indalas (see p. 612), 

(“ Sejarah Malayu,’* and Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” p. 20.) 
Date, about fourteenth century. This is said to have been the 
name then, or before that, applied to the territory of Paralem- 

hang or Perlajnhang, the present Palembang, 

3 . PuLo Percha, JJ, the ‘ Guttapercha (or, more correctly, 

Getah-Percha) Island *; from yi, Far^a^ Ferehay the Persian 
word for a rag, a remnant of stuff.* (Dulaurier, in Journal 
1847, p. 125.) Date, unknown.^ Newbold (“ Straits 
of Malacca,” London, 1839, vol. ii, p. 222) identifies Pulo 
Percha with the Iambi district. 


‘ On the Rtill much discussed etymology of tlie term Pulo Percha Dr. Rost 
appends the following editorial note to p. 88 of the “ Essavs relating to Indo- 
China,” 1st series, vol, i: “ According to Van der Tuuk (‘ Malay Diet.,* 1880), 
PuU> Percha^ ‘ the gutta-percha island ’ ; according to the Abbe Favre and 
1 wfe^or Pijnappel^ in their Mnlay Dictionaries, p^reha is i-jj* martifa^ * the 
inhabited world/ This o]>inioi) was first propountled bv Van der Tuuk in his 
‘ Bataksch Woordenboek’ (1881), .s.v. morm.*' Colonel Low, in the Journal of 
the Malay Archipelago^ vol. iii, adheres to the first view, and adds that Pulo 
Percha is the name still applied, by the people to the eastward, to Sumatra. 

The name Pulo Percha (for, apparently, the northern part of Sumatra) 6rst 
appears, to my knowledge, in a Malay MS. on the kings of Pulo Percha in the 


voi. 11 , Bencoolen, 1822. The same name also occurs in the chronicle of P^sei 
(s^ Marre’s transl., pp, 99, 10*2), w'here it appears to apply to the territory of 
Menangkabau. The Kedah Annals (ch. 2), however, speak of “ Acheh on the 
eea-coast of Pulo PerchaP 
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4. PuLO Mas, the * Island of Gold,* and not ‘Golden 

Island ’ as it has been lyrically suggested in order to identify 
it with the classical Suvarrmdvlpa^ which, we have shown, is 
far more probably the Malay Peninsula. This designation 
must refer in particular to the Jambi district, the most noted 
for the precious metal. Date, unknown.* Newbold (“ Straits 


1 I-tsing (a.d. 671-696) twice refers to Sri-Bhoja (Palembang or Jambi, or 
both) as Chbfchou, ^ the island of Gold,’ and not ‘Gold Isle,’ as it 
has been hitherto assumed (see Chavannes, op. cit., p.'s?, note; p. 181, n. 2 ; 
and p. 186). His commentator Ka^yapa (eighteenth centru-y) identibes Chin-chou 
with ^ Chin-lin {Kam-lan) or Chhi-ch^hu ^ ^ (A'im-c/iiw), the 

silver-producing country situated at some 2,000 li (circa 400 miles) to the west 
of Btt-nan^ that we have shoum (p. 164) to correspond very probably to Hwen- 
tsang’s Kamalanka and to be therefore situated on the upper part of the 
Malay Peninsula. I should not think, after all, that Ka^yapa is right in his 
suggestion, for I-tsing refers unquestionably to SrbBhoja by his term Chin-chon^ 

and not to Chm-Hn, with which he was acquainted, as evidenced by the fact that 
he mentions it by name (see Takakusu, op. cit., p. 17). We must accordinely 
conclude th^at Palembang, more probably Jambi, was already kno%vn in I-tsinl’i 

^ntury a.d., by some name meaning the ‘Gold-bearing 
District or Island of Gold., The question is now to find out what such a name 
was like. TV as it Pulo Mas? I hardly think this designation had already 
sprung up into being then, although it is possible. My impression is rather that 
the teiDi Andah, Andara, Andhra^ or something similar, which we are told was 

ohl tiame borne by that district, is what means—or was taken to mean_ 

Gold-beanng District’ or ‘Island of Gold.’ Let us remember that Conti 
distinctly states (ctrcd a.d. 1440) Andamania (or Andaman) to mean the ‘Island 
ot Gold. lie may have laboured under a misunderstanding, or he may be 
correct for all we know. We have noticed various legends as regards the 
connection of the Andamans with the precious metal (see pp. 389 et seq 1 
and we have already laid stress on early connecting links, historical and other- 
wuse, that seem undoubtedly to have existed between the Andam&ns and the 

Srl-Bhoja district on the east coast of Sumatra. We have even drawn attention 
to several striking homonymies detected between the toponymies of the two 
plaws, one of w*hich is that of Anddmim or Anthoman with Andalas or 
Andhalasy the old name of Palembang (see pp. 393, 395, and 612) It 
IS therefore not altogether impossible that the root Andd, Antho, AndaU 
Atidar, ete. (man being but a suffix common to many a place-name in the 

Archipelago, see P- 419 above, perhaps identical with the Sanskrit mana or mana 
occurnnsr. e-£r.. in __i_ 


" r .r - - * tuut lu lue iuun rongue me wora tor is 

precisely f/io, the very second portion of the root antho in Anthd-tnati. Such 

♦ 1 *^ case, thcie would be notliing strange if the actual form antho were 
ultimately discovered m some of the Mofi-derived dialects spoken on the Malay 
eninsula, the Nikobars, or Sumatra. If so, the above suggestion would be 
confirmed in fact, and Conti shown to have been right. 

Postscriptum. Gold is Tc in Red Karen speech; Ta or Ta in allied 
dialects. It is very remarkable that it is called HaU.wanc iu Asilulu (Amboyna) 
ana Indarama (cf. Indajns^ Andalas) in Makua (Eastern Africa). Crawfur<l 
rites Halaxcany^ ol which the term Laxcany for cloves = gold fruit or flower. 
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of Malacca,** London, 1839, vol. ii, p, 215) states that according 
to Malay tradition PuU Mas means the Menang-kabau empire 
situated in the heart of Sumatra. 

5. Sebhang, (Sahrang, Sabarang) = ' On the other side,’ 

* Across the Straits ’; commonly applied to the part of the 
east coast of the island lying opposite the Malay Peninsula. 
Date,unknown. (SeeSwettenham’sMalay—EnglishVocabulary, 
London, 1887, p. 101.) 

6 . Menano-Kabau (or ^€rhau\ the country of the 

‘Vanquished Buffalo.’ This only applies to the Menangkabau 
State, the name being given to it in memory of a combat 
between a buffalo from MajapahTt sent to challenge its 
congeners in Menangkabau, in which the Menangkabau came 
off victorious.* This must have occurred in circa 1377— 
1380 A.D. The former names of Menangkabau are stated 
to have been successively: Tanjung Bunga^ 

the * Cape of Flowers’; and Pugar ^ruyung^ 
the ‘Fence of Buyang (trees).’ 

7. Taeon-Bapis ? (Tekong-b. ?), a very doubtful one given by 
LecUre (op. cit., p, 297), without quotation of his authority, 
said to be applied to Sumatra (more probably part of it) 
because “it emerges [or emerged?] from the sea.”* 

1® probably an abbreviation (“ Ind. Arch.,” vol. i, p, 498, 

"^burgh, 1820). In Canarese ‘ gold ’ is Honnit, whence the Hindi Hiln = a gold 
p^o^ (coin); and this may have been connected, in the popular fancy, with 
■Btmimaun or Manumatiy a supposed designation for the Andamans. 

* See the story in the second volume of the “Malay Miscellanies” above 

also in Marre’s “ Histoire desRuisde Pa.sey,” Paris, 1874, pp. 108 
and 125-127. Either this story is a fiction or the event must have tukcu jtlace 
^eral years before a.d. 1375, for at the latter date the Catalan map gives 
magm CauliJ os an alternative designation for Sumatra, which puzzling term, 
^ have pointed out (p. 422), is almost undoubtedly a corrupt rendering of 
^tnaiig^kerbau or Menang-kahan. This State is moreover, as we shall see 
directly, mentioned in the Chinese map published by I’hillips and drawTi up 
A.D. 1399. 

* The other name Sahwna referred to by the same author as being applied b) 
Sumatra by the Arabs (here again without citing the source, which seems, 
however, to be Malte-Brun, t. iv, p. 255, or some compilation based thereon) is, 

DO doubt, Edrisi’s Sabarinak, Sw/tah, etc., Island (see above, p. 574), which, we 
imve shown, can hardly be Sumatra. As regards the term Takon (or Tekong ?), 

* f 2^ chimerical, it may be conuected with the Tekang clan, one of the branches 
of the Simbiriug tribe of the Battak, east coast of Sumatra. These Tekang, as 
well as the ueignbouring Pandiga (or Pdndga, Pdndu, Pdnddva^t), I am inclined 
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8. Tan AH Palembang, so called by the Javanese according to 
Crawfurd (“Hist. Indian Arch./* p. 323), This name, 
however, can onlv imply the Palembang district. 

We must now turn to the term Sumatra. About the 
origin and first employment of it as a general name for the 
whole island there still exists no little misconception.' It is 
beyond doubt that such a terra sprang into being with 
the foundation of the city of Su7natra or Samudra in circa 
1270 (see p, 613),^ which stood on the left bank of the 
Krung Piisai (or Piisei River), at some five miles from the 
sea (Telok Semiiwl Bay). The derivation of the name given 
in the “ Sejarah Malayu ” from Semut-‘rdjaf 


to identify with the Fien^t^ou or Fan-t^ou^ ^ and 

Its B , or Tu-chmiy m M, referred to in Sui history (see Ma Tuan-lin, 
op. cit., p. 5U) as being situated across the Chin-lin Bay in a southern direction 
and at 3,000 li {circa 600-700 miles) from Fu-nan (Kamboja), and therefore on 
the east coast of Sumatra. See for further remarks infra, 

* Misconception undoubtedly, when in such modern and scholarly works as 
e.g. the “ Essays relating to Indo-China ” we find {2nd series, vol. ii, 
p. 50, n.) passages like the following: Saminiaray the ancient name of 

Fasey [! !], which occasioned the whole island to be called by the Portuguese 
[sic], who sailed with Arabic pilots, Sumatra, a name with which the natives, 
not used to mix with Europeans, are not acquainted.” It must be admitted that 
this is distinctly misleading, for not only Samudara was not the ancient name of 
Pasai (which was founded after it), but the name Sumatra is recorded for the 
whole island, nearly three-quarters of a century before the advent of the 
Portuguese, by Nicolo Conti, who states that the island is called by the natives 
Sciamuthera [Shamu'dara].” (See Maj or’3 “ India in the Fifteenth Century,” 
part ii, p. 8.) Reinaud says (Intr. to the Geogr. of Abulfeda, p. 409), but 
without quoting bis authorities for his statement, that it was the Arabs who 
extended the denomination Sumatra to the whole island after Sumatra city' had 
been founded. In the absence of evidence to that effect we must regard this as 
a mere guess. 

As we shall see directly, Sumatra State already appears in the history of the 
Chinese Yiiau dy'nasty, under the names Su-mu-ta and Su-mu~tu~lay with the 
date A.D. 1282. The city must have, accordingly, been founded some years 
before that; say, circa a.d. 1270. It nmst be remembered, in fact, that, 
according to the chronicles, after Sumatra city had been founded Islamism was 
introduced into the country. Then the king wedded the dauMiter of the Perlak 
ruler and had a son by her (i.e. Sultan Maliku-l-JJaher), whom he set up in due 
course to reign in Sumatra city. But soon afterwards the old kino- founded Pasai, 
and transferred his son to rufo over Pasai. Thus, an interval of at least twenty 
years must have .occurred betweeu the foundation of Sumatra and that of its sister 
city Pasai. Now, if this is tlic Basma heard of by Marco Polo while at Samara 
(Samadra) in 1292, we get the date a.d. 1270 circa for the foundation of 
Sumatra city, which date must be a very close approach to the truth. 
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a ‘Large Ant* *—from the legend of an extraordinarily big 
representative of the Formicidac family having been discovered 
there by the famous hunting dog of Marah Sllu, the founder 
of the city, who, in duty bound, made a meal of it,—must, 
as a matter of course, be classed along with the other fanciful 
‘etymologies * of Eastern invention, of which we have already 
found so many edifying examples. It is perfectly certain 
that the true derivation is from Samudray the original nanae 
being very likely Samudra’-puray as we have noticed in 
Eamboja (p. 220). Of such a term, meaning the ‘ Oceanic* 
or ‘Sea-city,* Saniundary Samundray Samundara are dialectal 
corruptions (occurring in the Urdu, or Hindustani, and 
Telugu Samundar, Stimundurj Sdmundrii Samundari)y which 
explain the forms SamadrUy Shamutheray Su-mhi^ta-lay etc., 
met with in the Western as well as Chinese literatures of 
the time.® 

With these premises we may now proceed to give, 
chronologically arranged in the subjoined table, the principal 
forms of the name Sumatra met with in local as well as 
foreign literatures, exhibiting the process of its successive 
transformations; adding also the other names applied to the 
island at various times since the foundation of Sumatra city. 


* See Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” p. 65 ; and Marre’s “ Histoire des Rois de 

Pasey,” p, 29. The term Semut~raja (the second part of it has remained 

hitherto etymologically untraced) is Malay-Achinese. = * ant ’ in Malay, 

C 

is from the Mon Khmuty Khmoty SGO'^OO > ^vhereas raja (perhaps from 

Sanskrit raja) is Achinese, and means * big,’ ‘large,’ ‘great.’ Rajnt is 
a synonymous terra. The ant is said to have been as large as a cat. 

* They probably also explain the hitherto unexplained—at least satisfactorily— 
names SimiUlda, ’S.tfwvvhov ; Palai Simundu ; and Simundoy recorded by Ptolemy 
(lib.vU,ch.4,1), the “Periplus” 61), and the “Anonymi Geographi® Expositio 
Compendiaria,’! respectively, for Ceylon. The last may stand for either Valaya- 

= the ‘Encircling Sea,’ or Samitdra-valayd = X\ib ‘Sea-girt.* The 
forms Samundary Samundray etc., assumed by the name of Sumatra city might, 
moreover, be usefully compared with Samandar or Samifidary Seinendrty 
^ lAiwKij, etc., a city mentioned by Ibn Khurdadbih and Edrisi 

(Jaubert, op. cit., pp. 175, 180), which Sprenger locates near the western mouth 
of the Ganges, although Edrisi puts it at only seven days* distance from Kashmir. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ONOMATOLOGY OF SUMATRA CITY AND 
ISLAND SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF SUMATRA CITY 


A.D. 


{cii'Ci'i A.D. 1370). 


1270 ctrcd . Samddra, (Samadra), city, founded by Marah 

Sllu, a fisherman from Pasangan, (lying 

about half-way between the Pasai River and Samalangan). 
“ (Sejarah Malayu,” ch. vii, pp. 70-71, Singapore ed., and 
Chron. Pasai.) 

1270-1275. Samudea Daeu-l-Salam, the name assumed 

by Sumatra city upon the introduction of Islaraism. King 
Marah STlu becomes a convert to the Muslim faith and 
assumes the title of Maliku-l-Saleh, Shortly 

afterwards he weds the daughter of the Perlak, ruler, 

Ganggang Putri by name, by whom he has two sons, the 
elder being named Sultan Muliku-1-Zaher, 

(“ Sejarah Malayu ” and Hikayat Raja-raja Pasai.”) 

1282. Sc-Mu-TA (= Samudra) State sends a Minister to Quilon, 
who meets a Chinese envoy there, and is persuaded by the 
latter to despatch, on behalf of his muster, Takur, envoys to 
submit an address and to offer presents to the Chinese Court. 
(History of the Yiian Dynasty; E. H. Parker in the Astatic 
Quarterly Meview for January, 1900, pp. 131-132.) 

1282. Sd-mu-tc-la, ^ ^ = Samudara), 

State ; visited on his way home by the Chinese envoy above 
referred to, who persuades the chief of the country, Tiian Pdti 
(a mere title meaning the ' Lord Ruler,’ important, however, 
in this connection as showing that Islam had not perhaps as 
yet obtained a foothold in that territory) to send to China two 
envoys named Hassan and Sulaiman, (Ibid., p. 132.) 


1285 1 

1286 I sends an envo}" to the Chinese Court. (Ibid.) 

1286. Su-MivN-NA (evidently a contraction of Su-mcn~ta-na^ see 
below, sends envoys). (Ibid.) 

cired 1290. The kingdom of Perlak being invaded bj^ the onemius 
opposite (from the Malay Peninsula), its people take refuge 
in Samudra. Sultan Maliku -1 - Saleh sets up his elder son, 
Maliku-l-Zuher, as ruler in Samudra. Then he builds Pasai 

city, and instals him as king there. (^* Sejarah 

* I 

Malayu,” ch. vii, and Chron. rusci.) 
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1292. Java Minok, island (= Sumatra). 

1292 or Sam^cha (=Samudra; or else, Samakumk 

^teet on the Pasai River, south from Samudra; or Sama wT 

Bay ?); and ^««ao or B^man (= Pasai, Basaim) kingdoms. 
(Marco Polo, bk. m, ch. 9.) 

1293. Sn.inr-iu-i.A. jg ® ^ (fi’uA-mB-i-uru = Samudara) • 
an env^ seat there from China to renew its allegianee! 
(Hist. Tuan Dyn., bk. 162; Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 155.) 

Its envoy, who had been deteined in 

s war with Java, is sent 

back with presents. (Mialie Quarterly Beview, loc. cit.) 

f 7 I*»8ai). A special envoy despatched there from 
i^mna. (Ibid., see also p. 614.) 

1310. SmiOTEA (= Samudra). Rashidu-d-din (EUiot. “History 
of India,” vol. i, p. 70). ^ 


Shaher-al-Nawi. Shahmawi 
( Abdu-r-Kazzak’s Shahr-i-nau, see Major’s ‘‘India in the 
fifteenth Century,” pt. i, p. 6; and the Sornaos, Xamau of 
ater writers - Mn^ Sand city, later on Ayuthia; see for this 
identiacatiou my remarks in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
^uary, 1902, pp. 128—129), sends an armed expedition under 

Sk.y^ -Dec^ho [Tejo]), against Pasai. 
ine^ city is tak^, and King Maliku-l-Zaher is carried in 
captivity to the Siamese capital, where he is detained for some 
ten or fifteen years, after which he is allowed toi^return to his 
countiy a vassal of Siam. (“Sejarah Malayu,” ch. viii, and 
Mikayat Raja-raja Pasai,” See Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” 
pp. 73-76; and Marre’s “Hist, des Rois de Pasey,” pp. 48-50 
and 115-120.) N.B.—According to the Pasai chronicle the 
Siamese invasion occurred during King Maliku-l-MahmQd’s 
reign; but the account from the “ Sejarah Malayu” appears 
to be the most reliable of the two,* in which case the event 
cannot be put down to much later than a.d. 1300-1310, owing 
to the fact^ that when the king was carried away captive 
he is stated to have left the son Ahmad still a little boy. 
Ahmad, however, was the son of Sultan Mahmud and grandson 

it was probably at the marriage 
c this Ahmad that Ibn Batuta was present in 1346, who states 
t is to be the wedding of Maliku-l-Zaher’s-son. Owing to this 
confusion in the king’s names, it is possible that the Siamese 
invasion took place under Mahmud’s reign, and we would then 
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have to alter its date to a.d. 1320-1330, that is to say, at 
some fifteen to twenty years before Ibn Batuta’s visit, 

1323 circd, Sujioltra (= Samundra, Sumundra), or Sjiohoea, 
SiNOHOiiA, SuMJiOLTEA. The people, whether men or women, 
tattoo their face and other parts of the body; * they are in 
constant war with those of Zawwry ,(Lambri), which is an 
island (read ‘district’) to the north of it. (Friar Odoric, 
B-amusio, 1583 ed., vol. ii, f. 247 verso \ De Backer, 

“ L’Extreme Orient au Moyen-Age,” Paris, 1877, pp. 105—106 
and 477-478.) 

1345. Island of Jawah, Country of Jawah, 

(= Sumatra), with the capital Samatra, 

Its seaport, winch is a large village on the seaside, lies at four 
miles from the city, and is called Sarka or Sarhi^ * 

(This, hitherto unidentified, must be Terleiy which in the 
chronicle of Pasai is always mentioned as the anchorage; see 
Marre’s “Hist, des Hois de Pasey,” pp. 32, 62, etc.) The 

Sultan’s name is Mdliku-l-Zuher^ (This must 

be a mistake for his son Maliku-l-Mahmud, for the particulars 
related by the author about the former apply to the latter; 
and Maliku-l-jZaher could hardly be still alive at this time, 
since he was already of age at the time of the foundation of 
Pusei, in circa 1290, see above; see also Marre, op. cit., 
pp. 44-45, n.) (Ibn Ba^uta, “Yoyages d’Ibn Batoutah,” 
Paris, 1858, pp. 224, 229 seqq.) 

1346 (Oct.-Nov.). Ibn Batu^, returns to Sumatm from China and 
stays there two months (op. cit., pp. 306-309). 

1375. Illa Trapob.ana (for Taprobana = Sumatra Island), called 
Magno-Caxdij (= Menang-kabau), On some of its mountains 
live giants twelve cubits in height, very black, and insane 
(i.e. the Batta tribes) ; they eat all the white strangers they 
can lay their hands upon. It is the last island of India, and 


* Face-tattooing is mentioned in Chinese records as being practised in 
Na-ku^h'h, a small State in the mountains, to the west of the Sumatra kingdom. 
The people there, says Mu Iluan in his “Yiog-yai Shcug-lau” (a.d. 1416), 
tattoo their faces with three pointed green figures, and for this reason their ruler 
is called the king of the Hiva-m\en (‘Tattooed Faces’). Fei-Hsin states later 
on, in his “ Hsing-ch*a Sheng-lau” (1436) of the same State: “The men 
tattoo tlieir faces with representations of flowers and animals’’ (Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., pp. 218-219). Professor Schlegel tnanslates part of the former passage 
thus; “ all tattoo upon their faces triangular blue figures as a distinctive mark 
(T'oiirtv-Pflo, 1901, p. 349). On face-tkttooing see our remarks above, pp. 367- 
368. Of our identification of l^u^ku-irh we shall speak in the next section. 
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abounds in gold, silver, and precious stones. It contains seven 
cities:—(1) Melaro (on south-east coast = Mallaru, Malayu ?); 
(2) Dinloy (=Deli?); (3) Menlmj (on north-east coast 
*= Wen^laif Malai, Ferlee, Pcrlak?) ;* (4) Sormar (on north 
coast = ^uii or Harii, Samara?); (5) Leroa (on north-west 
coast = Lide, Lubok, Lameri, orLambri?); (6) Malao (in the 
centi*e= Malabu?); * (7) an unnamed city deserted ou account 
of snakes (on west coast = Telok-belong ?). Catalan ilap 
(Cordier’s “ L’Extreme - Orient dans 1’Atlas Catalan de 
Charles V,” pi. ii). 

1375. Illa Iana (= Java, Jana^ = Sumatra, or Borneo, 

Island?). It produces eagle-wood and camphor, spices, 
galanga, nutmegs, cinnamon, as well as maces. Regio 
Femnarum (north coast); ‘ and cities of Malao (north coast 
= ilarudu Bay, the Malatu of Captain Bozorg’s “‘Ajaib,” 
vide infra, Appendix II); Auzul (west coast); Semesera (on 
west coast = Semerahan, one of the old districts ?, or else 
Sarawak, Samarcha, Samara?). Catalan ilap (op. cit., pi. i). 

circa 1377. Pasai, conquered by the armies from Majapahlt 
(Java). The then reigning Sultan Ahmad takes to flight,, 
nobody knows where. (Pasai Chronicle. See Marre, op. cit., 
pp 91-95. As regards the date it can be deduced from that 
of the Javanese conquest of Palembang, which took place at 


* There was a Malayu somewhere on the north coast of Sumatra, for in .\pri], 
1706, Saltan Jamalu-l-*alam, king of Achin, is stated to have left the Acheh 
citadel and to have established his seat at Malayu (see Millies, op. cit., p. 99). 
I concur with Millies* view that here the Malay Peninsula is not implied, but 
some place in the Acheh district itself, or, at any rate, ou the north coast of 
Sumatra. We have seen tliat Ibn §a‘id (1286) states, “the country of Malaiur 
is near Ldnierl ; but the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula is almost 
certainly intended here. 

* As regards this region, see what Tavernier says of Borneo (apparently of the 
Sukadana district on the western part of the island in particular); “I shall be 
asked, without doubt, why I only mention the Queen of Borneo, and not the 
King. The reason is that in this kingdom it is the w'omen who govern and not 
the men .... they prefer to have a woman for their ruler, to whom 
they give the title of Queen, her husband being her subject, and not having more 
power than that which she chooses to confer upon him” (Taveruier’s “Travels 
in India,” London, 1889, vol, ii, p. 88). Matriarchy and descent by the mother’s 
side, of course, obtained formerly in many countries of Further India and the 
Archipelago, and legends about kingdoms of women have been current in both 
^abic and Chinese literature. There are traces of matriarchy extant even now 
in Annam, Champa (Panrang district), Laos, Siam, etc. But) from the fact of 
an island of women being mentioned in Captain Bozorg’s “‘Ajiiib ” (op. cit,, 
pp. 19-20) as lyin^ in the Sea of Malatu, wliich I have identified with Marudu 
or Maiudu Bay, North Borneo (see Appendix IJ, 1 should conclude that in the 
case in point it is a question of that district. 
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about the same time, i.e. in a.d. 1376 or 1377, according 
to the Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 324, see Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 193.) 

1383. Hsu-wfeN-TA-NA, ^ "Ic 'M M (Sumundala, Sumundara), 
State. Sultan Ta-fhi, Sfc ®| % ^ 8^ {Ma-Uh- 

= Maliku-1-Zaher),* sends an envoy named 

An-pa-irK A ® (Yam-pat-i, Am-bal-a), to the Chinese 
Court with presents. The report of the audience granted him 
by the Emperor remarks that M%il~win-ta^na is the same as 
Su-m^n-ta-la^ the name being changed to the latter form in the 
reign of Hung Wu (a.d. 1368-1398). Pien-i-tien » section 
of the “ T‘u-shu-chi-ch‘eng’' cyclopedia. See T^oung-Pao^ 
1901, pp. 341-342 ; also Asiatic Quarterly Pemew for January, 
1900, p. 135. The proper names have, however, more solito^ 
been mangled there, and their identifications are our own.) 

circd 1399. Sn-MEN-TA-LA, ill ^ (= Sumundara = 

Sumatra city and State), marked on the Chinese map published 
Phillips {^Journal China Branch R . A » B ,^ vol. XX, 1885, 
p. 221, and map). This is the first time this spelling-^ 
introduced, as noticed in the preceding entry, during the 
reign of Hung Wu—occurs in documentary evidence to hand; 
it first appears in history in 1405, the date of Cheng Ho\s 
initial visit to Sumatra. 

1403. Su-MEN-TA-LA (as above). The Chinese eunuch Yin-ch‘ing, 
being sent on a mission to Java {Chau~va\ also calls, by 
instruction, at this country, as it lies on his route. Its 
TM\oc, Tsai-nu-U-a- 2 n-ting, ^ M T ( = 2einu-l- 

‘Abidm, sends envoys along with Yin-ch‘ing 


* Our identification is corroborated by the fact that Z^her or Dhaher is 
pt^ey ” p TIaher by the Malays. (See Marre^s “ Hist, des Rois de 

as regards this identification, which is my own 
I* * suggests NHr.Ab'eddin or Nur-eUabidin \ and 

‘ ^ Cliinese characters clearly read Tsai-nu- 

h-a-bid^d^ng, or ^n-nuAi-a-pit^fing, so that a mistake is irapossible—except to 
a Sinologist. It may interest both Professor Schlegel and Mr. (now^also 
iT to ^now' that there reigned at least one Sultan Zeinu-l-Abidm, 

f not at Sumatra city itself, at any rate at its sister foundation Pasei. His story 

Malcyii,” ch. iv (see Leyden’s “ Malay Annals,” pp. 212- 
). It briefly is as follows ; This ruler had a younger brother who supported 

fled to Mal- een’ "t''* 1?“'^ supplanted him. ShltanZeinu-l-Abidin theraupon 

Mansur Miah was reigniug. This prince sent an armed 
expedi^on to reinstate him at Pasai, which country was conquered by the Malacca 
men, the usurping raja running away to the woods. No sooLr bad/however, the 
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to go to Court and carry presents. The Emperor bestows on 
the pnuce the title of ‘ King of 5K.»!en.^a-/«.’_Hist. Ming 
Dyn., bk, 325; Toung - Pao, 1901, p. 343 (Groencveldt, 
op. cit., p. 211; Atiaiic Quarterly Review, Jan., 1900, p. 135, 
for a cursory hint only). * ’ 

1403. Su-MftN--TA-i,A (as above). Envoys sent to this country in the 
beginning of the reign of the usurping emperor Ch'eng Tsu 
(a.d. 1402-1424), in order to inform its ruler of his accession 
and to summon him to Court.—Hist. Ming Dyn., bk. 325 
(Groencveldt, op. cit., p. 211). 

1404. Su-UEN-TA-LA. ^ The Emperor of China despatches envoys 
to present the chief of the country with velvets, silks, etc., 
and to bring him to the imperial Court.—Id. (ibid.). 

1405. Su-MEjf-TA-LA. The eunuch Cheng Ho, being sent to the 
Western Ocean, calls at this country. The father of the 
reigning king, having been attacked by his western neighbour, 
the Na-ku-erh (‘Country of the Tattooed Faces,’ Rwa-mien\ 
was killed by a poisoned arrow. The king’s son being 
still young, the widow swore to marry the first man who 
would avenge her. An old fisherman, having thereupon taken 
up the cudgels in her favour, attacked the king of Na-hu- 
erh, slew him, and married the Queen. —Hist. Ming Dyn., 
bk. 325; Ma Huan’s “ Ying-yai Sheng-lan ” (GroeLveldt' 
op. cit., pp. 208, 212). Parker, in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review^ p. 136, makes an anachronistic jumble. The king 
reigning at the time of Cheng Ho’s visit was evidently the 
parvenu; and the ruler who had got killed in war was pre¬ 
sumably Zeinu-1-‘Abidin. 

1406. EsiMv£ij-TA-NA. Envoys from Champa complain at the 
Chinese Court that Siam has been molesting her mission 
thither (Asiatic Quarterly Review^ f^o. cit., j/. 135). The 


Malacca fleet left for their own country, than the fugitive raia returned ‘inrl 
on^ more overthrew the rightful king, Zeiou-l-Abidin, "xiiese events are placed 
as ithp been seen, under the reign of the Malacca ruler Jfansur Rhnh which’ 
according to the native chronology, extended from a.d. 1374 to 1447 It is 
notorious, however, that such a chronology cannot be relied upon and that 
the reign of Mansur Shah must be altered to between 1458 and circa 1480^ 
lor in 1459 he is mentioned as having sent tribute to China and received hi^ 

|n,esbtu™. (See Uiet. of the Mi-S Dyn., bk. 32,y. in GroeneveldT op eitl! 

p. 2M, n a,iy.su.S/ia = Mansur ^lah). It is, therefore, scarcely possible that 
the Zeinu-1-Abidin of 1403 is one and the same person ivith the kin( j- of the 
same name dethroned in Mansur ^luh’s Hnie. The latter was probably a grand- 

(«rmer. All the same, it will have been now conclusively proved 
that our identification of the name in the passage referred to above is correct. 
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grievance really is that some ships from Champa (apparently 
bound for Sumatra State), having drifted over to Pahang, the 
Siamese authorities there had detained and molested them. 
Sumatra State also complains to China of Siamese violence 
and pretensions to exclusive sovereignty (China RevieWy 
vol. xxiii, p. 256). See above for Siamese conquest of Fasai, 
under the date 1300-1320. Siam very probably still claimed 
suzerainty over that State. 

1407. Su-aiiiN-XA-LA. Its ruler, Sultan San-nan~a-pi~cheny 
^ IS M ^ (= Handul Abidin?, this being evidently 
the old fisherman), sends his minister .4-M ( = ‘A-li)*- 
to the Chinese Court to offer products of his country. 
Tribute is now being brought regularly every year.—“Ming- 
yi-T*ung-chih ” (Great Geogr. of the Ming Dynasty) and 
“ Kuang-tung T‘uDg-chih ” (Gen. Topogr. of the Canton 
Prov ,) for the date of the embassy. {T'oung-PaOy 1900, p. 344.) 

1409. Sd-men-ta-la. The quondam fisherman arrives at the 
Chinese Court with presents, and is favourably received by 
the Emperor.—“ Ying-yai Sheng-lan” (Groeneveldt, op. eit., 

p. 208). 

1412. The parvenu returns to Sumatra, when the son of the 
former king, having now grown up, secretly leagues with 
the nobles, kills his stepfather the fisherman, and takes his 
throne. A nepliew (another account says a younger brother) 
of the murdered fisherman, Su-kan-la, ^ (= Sikandar, 

Sekander), by name, having assembled his followers with 
their families, runs away into the mountains and fortifies 
himself there, after which he soon begins attacks witli a view 
to revenge the death of his uncle.—“Ying-yai Sheng-lun ” 
and Hist, of the iMing Dyn., bk. 325 (Groeneveldt, op, cit., 
pp. 208-9 and 212). The Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 304, 
however, gives a somewhat different version, stating that 
“ a pretended son of the king had killed that prince and put 
himsedf on the throne; being angry that he got no share of 
Cheng Ho’s presents, he collected soldiers aud attacked the 
Chinese army, but he was beaten and pursued as far as 
Lainbri, where he was taken prisoner with bis wife and 
children ” (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 169). There must have 
been some oversight here on the part of the historiographer. 

1412. Envoys are sent to the Chinese Court. Id. (ibid., p. 221). 

1414-15. So-iiEN-TA-LA. The eunuch Cheng Ho arrives there for 
the second time with his fleet. Sikandar, dissatisfied he did 
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not get a share in the imperial presents, attacks the Chinese, 
hut is routed, pursued as far as Lambri, taken prisoner and 
sent to the Chinese Court, where he is condemned to death.— 
** Ying-yai Sheng-lan,” which puts the date of Cheng Ho’s 
visit in 1415, and Hist, of the Ming Hyn,, bk. 325, which 
puts it as in 1414 (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 209 and 212). 

1414—15. The king sends envoys to present his thanks to the 
Chinese Court. (Op. cit., p. 212.) 

1416. Su-Mkjf-TA-LA. The anchorage lies opposite a village on the 
sea-coast called Ta-lu-man^ § # ® (= Trubun, Trumun? 

perhaps Terlei^ see Ibn Batuta above). Thence, going south¬ 
east for about ten li {circa two miles), one arrives at the city, 
which is not walled. There is a large brook running into 
the sea (i.e. Pasai Itiver or Kruug Pasai).—“ Ying-yai Sheng- 
lan” (Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 208). 

1417. Tapeobana Minor (= Sumatra Island, Taprohana Major 
being applied to Ceylon). — Planisphere in Palazzo Pitti, 
Florence (Santarem*s “ Hist, de la Cosmographie,” etc., 
vol, ii). 

1426. Envoys reach the Chinese capital with congratulations for 
the accession of the new emperor.—Jen Tsung, 1424; or 
Hsiian Tsuog, 1425-1435 ? (Loc. cit.) 

1430. Cheng Ho, being sent out to the Archipelago and other 
countries, visits Sumatra State for the third time. (Loc. cit.) 

1431. Su-MEN-TA-LA scnds out envoys twice to bring tribute to 
China. (Loc. cit.) 

1432. An armed expedition from China calls at Su-mm-ta-la on 
its way outwards to Ormuz.—Chuh Yiin- ing’s “ Ch'ien- 
wen-chi ” { China lieview^ vol. iii, p. 329). 

1433. The same expedition calls at Su-tnefi-ta-Ia on its way 
homewards to China.—Op. cit. (ibid., p. 328). 

1433. Sc-MEN -TA-LA forwards a tribute of dragon’s blood. 

1434. Su-iifeN-TA-LA. The king’s younger brother J2a~li (—‘All?), 
having gone on a mission to China, dies at the capital Peking. 
(Loc. cit.) 

1435. Su-M^N-TA-LA. Wang Chiug-Lung, Cheng Ho’s colleague, 
having called there, Uie king sends on another brother, 
Chth-han or Ma^ni-cke-han — ‘AIT Jahan (?), to go with him to* 
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Court.* This envoy states that the king is already old, and 
desires to abdicate in favour of his son, called A-pu-sai, 

^ (evidently Abu Zaid), who is accordingly appointed 

king of the country. From this time tribute to China becomes 

gradually more rare.—Hist. Ming Dyn., bk. 326 (Groeneveldt, 

op. cit., pp. 212-213). Parker {Asiatic Quarterly Review^ 

No. cit., p, 137, has A~pu-sai-y%h~ii for the name of the king’s 

successor, which makes it evident that Abu Zaid is the name 
intended. 

cired 1440. SciAMT^THERA (Shamuthera = SJmmairah, Sammudara, 

see below, under entries dated 1520 and 1602), the island 

Tapeobana, so called by the natives. There is a fine city. 

The men are cruel and their customs brutal. The ears of 

both men and women are very large, in which they wear 

earrings ornamented with precious stones. In one part of 

the island called Ratech (= Battak) the inhabitants eat-human 

flesh, and are in a state of constant warfare with their 

neighbours. They keep human heads as a valuable property, 

for when they have captured an enemy they cut off his head, 

and having eaten the flesh, store up the skull and use it for 

money. Nicolo Conti. (See Major's “ India in the Fifteenth 

Century,” pt. ii, pp. 8_9 j Ramusio, 1563 ed., vol. i. 
fol. 339 verso.^ 

1486. Sa-MEN-TA-LA (Sumatra State). Envoys from this country 
reach Canton, but not being favourably received, no more 
missions are sent out—Hist. Ming Dyn., bk. 325 (Groeneveldt, 

op. cit., p. 213). Parker says (op. cit., p. 137) that this 
mission was apparently a ‘ bogus' one. 

January 1497^ Scmatka IstAND, very large.-Gerolamo da Santo 
btefauo (Ramusio, vol. i, 1563 ed., f. 345 vtrso). 

1503. Zamatora Island (=Samudara), also called Teapobana ; 

king of lazze (= Pase, Pasai).—Giovanni da Empoli (Do 

Gubernatis, “ Storia dei Viaggiatori Italiani,” Livorno, 1875, 
p. 114). ’ ’ 

1505 Sdmatra Island, anciently called Taprobana.—'Sait)iem& 
(Kamusio, vol. li, f. 166 verso). 
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1506. The first Portuguese land on the Island of Sumatra ; AchTn 
is the leading State.—Kollewijn^s “Peknopte Geschiedenis,” 
etc. {ABtatic Quarterly Review^ January, 1900, p. 137). 

1507, Qamatua, noted for fine long pepper. (Correa’s “Lendas 
da India,” toI, i, p. 739.) 

1511, Pacem. “Porto de Paeem [:s3 Pasai, Basaim], que he o 
principal da ilia de CamatraP Diego Lopez de Sequeira calls 
there to demand that Melagia^ a refugee from Malacca residing 
with the king, be handed over to him, but the request is 
refused. (Op. cit., vol, ii, p, 216.) 

November, 1511. Pacem. The king, having heard of the 
Portuguese conquest of Malacca, makes friendly overtures 
to the viceroy there. (Ibid., p. 267.) 

1511, Samotba, Samatea, Island. Anonymous letter written by 
an Italian from Lisbon on the 31st January, 1513, telling 
how he had been at that island in 1511. (De Gubernatis, 
op, cit., pp. 374-375.) 

1513, Zamatei, Lavanni (= Javanese ?), Gores (= people from 
Ghury, —in Malay J^yri —Gliore or Huru, Aru, east 

coast of Sumatra; and not ‘ Guzerati,’ as De Gubernatis 
slovenly explains), nations trading at Malacca.—Letter dated 
from Lisbon, 6th June, 1513 (De Gubernatis, op. cit., p. 386). 

March, 1514. Pacem. Jorge d’Albuquerque calls there ; the 
king again assures him of his loyalty to the Portuguese. 

(Ibid., pp. 381-382.) 

1515. Samotra Island, so called from an emporium on the same.— 
Valentin Moravia (De Gubernatis, op. cit., p. 391).‘ 

1516. Sumatra Island and Pacem, seaport.—Barbosa (Ramusio, 
vol. ii, p. 318 verso). 

July 21st, 1520. ^amatrah, (=Saimudra/. Letter in 

Arabic written by Zeinu-d-dln, Lord of this city,’ to the 
Portuguese Captain Diego Lopez.—Joao de Sousa’s ‘‘Docu- 
mentos Arabicos para a historia Portugueza,” Lisboa, 1790, 
p. 127 (Millies, op. cit., p. 62). 

September, 1520. Pacem, “quehena Ilhade ^amatra.” Antonio 
Miranda de Azevedo builds a fort there with the king’s 
consent and remains in command. 

. * Tiiese two extracts prove that the city and emporium of Samudni still exi.sti;d> 

although the Wastern travellers hencelorth only speak of Pnsai. Very likely 
he capital wa* removed thither after 1520. 
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1521. Sumatra Island, anciently called Taprobana. — Pigafetta 
(Ramiisio, vol. ii, f. 356 verso). Ibid., pp. 611—613. 

1521. Pacem. Attacked by Jorge d’Albuquerque, who carries 
with him one of the princes of Pacem, who had been, on 
a former occasion, deposed and expelled, when he submitted 
to the King of Portugal. The ruler in possession falls shot 
through the forehead, and the Portuguese being joined by the 
King of Aru, his followers are completely routed. Thereupon, 
the rightful prince is restored in great state and made tributary 
to the King of Portugal. (Danvers’ “Portuguese in India,” 
vol. i, p. 348.) 

1521. Pagem. Antonio de Brito and Rafael Prestrello arrive 
there in a ship each to load pepper. They find that the king 
has died, and that his son, yet of tender years, is wholly in 
the power of a tutor, MelifquyaAxjr (i.e. Maliku-l-‘Adi), who 
has been harassing Miranda, the commander of the fort, with 
vexatious requests. Thereiipon the new I’ortuguese arrivals 
prepare to attack the city, which lay two leagues up river, but 
the king sues for peace, and things end smoothly. (Correa, 
op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 624-625 and 643—645. See also p. 613 
for the mention of Pa-si this year in Chinese records.^) 

1522. AVar having broken out between the kings of Achin and 
Pedir, in which the former is victorious, the latter seeks 
protection from the Portuguese at Pacem. Accordingly, the 
King of Achin, ‘.All Mughayat Shah by name (said in the 
iMalay chronicles to have been the first Sultan of Achin, 
1507-1522), attacks the Portuguese fort at Pacem, overruns 
all the country with fire and sword, and enters the city of 
Pacem with 15,000 men. (Correa, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 768 ; 
Danvers, loc. cit.; Millies, op, cit., p. 71.) 

1521. Lopo d’Azovodo arrives at Pacem and dismantles the fort 
there, the Portuguese having decided to abandon this trading 
station on account of the hostility of the Achin king. This 
potentate, having made himself the master of all the territories 
of Pacem and Aru, the King of /’rtwwt takes refuge at Malacca, 
where he is promised assistance in the recovery of his lost 
realm. (Correa, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 780, 790.) 

’ Tn the Asiatic Quarterly Itei'iew for January, 1900, p. 138, Parker turns 
his former ‘ Pestrello * into u vulgar and far too common * Pedro,’ and 
somewhat doubts that the Pa-si mentioned in this connection in Jling records 
really is Pasei, rather than Pitsir, Pasig, etc. I tliiuk, however, from the 
evidence collected above, that there can scarcely be any more doubt as regards 
the identities of Pa-si with Pasei, and Pieh-tu-Ut with Rafael Prestrello or 
Peres trello. 
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1573-1619. Su-Jit:N-T\-LA. During this period the reigning 
family is twice changed, and at last their hing is a quondam 
slave. Having slain the rightful king and put his own master 
on the throne, he ultimately murdered him also, taking his 
place. This slave king is very cruel; he kills people and 
washes his body in their blood, in order to prevent disease. 
After the' murder of the king, the name of the country 
was changed into A-ch^i, (Jg ^ {A~ts'e, A-che = Acheh, 

i.e. Achln).—Hist, of the Ming Dyn., bk. 325 (Groeneveldt, 
op. cit., p. 214), This is the last notice of Sumatra State in 
Chinese dynastieal history. Apparently, Su-me.n-ta-la is here 
already meant for Sumatra Coast, i.e. the northern portion of 
the island, and the events related apply to the kingdom of 
Acheh, of which the Sumatra district was, after 1522, 
a dependency. This will be made clearer in the ne.xt entry.* 

1602. Sammudara, {^Negri Sammudara — Kagara 

Samudra). Letter of authority to trade given by the King 
of Acheh to an English captain (perhaps Sir James Lancaster, 
who was in charge of the first voyage to the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago undertaken by the Englisli East India Company, and 
visited Achldi in 1601-2). In this document the king states 
that he holds the throne of the “kingdom [lit. ‘capitals’] 
ot Achldi and Samynudara^^ (“Negi'i Acheh, dan Negri 

Samiuudara,” thus evidencing 

that he had united on his head the two crowns, and that the 
* State of Sumatra ’ was not, even at this period, as yet an 
empty name, as our predecessors in the treatment of this 
subject have pretended. Hence, very likely, the confusion 
made by the Chinese historiographers of the period between 
Sumatra and Acheh. This is the last authentic mention 
I have so far come across of the State and cifv of Sumatra 
in local documentary records. (See for the text of the letter in 
question, Journal Straits Brayich BA.S., No, 31, July, 1888, 

* l^mfessor Schlegel observes {T^oun/y-Pao^ 1901, p. 344): “According to 
valentijn (Sumatra, voK v, p. 24), tiiis slave was the tather-iu-law of the kiu«- 
<»f Atjeb, who reigned in a.d, I.>12.” Rut how can it be? The events here 
related undoubtedly apply to Sultiin ‘Alau-d-din Riayat Shah, who, according to 
f . ,1 ' ' , ** ^^ ^ is, who visited Acheh in a.d. 1.599, was originally a fisherman. 

Gradually, he rose to the rank of Admiral (jaobahiv when he 

murdered Mansur ^lah, constituted himself "overnor of the young heir to the 
crown, and at last killed him also, seizing the throne. He reigned in Achiih 
ironi A.D. 1588 to 1602. (See Prevost’s “Hist. gen. des Voyages,” vol. i* 
p. 373; and Millies, op. cit., p. 76.) ’ 
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pp. 113 seqq.) In a later letter from the Sultan of Acheh 
to King James I of England, dated a.h. 1024 = a.d. 1612, 
and published in the same number of that Journal (pp. 123 
seqq.), mention is made of Pedlr, Samarlang, Pasangan, Pasai, 
Perlak, and many other places on the Sumatran coast, but no 
further reference to Sumatra city or St^te occurs. ^V^e must 
therefore conclude that from this date the role played by the 
famous city in local history ceases, nothing remaining of it 
except the shadow of its name, although it is quite possible 
that the village of S<itnudT<t still situate on the left (western) 
bank of the Krung Pasai (or Pasai River), at about three miles 
from the sea {vide Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 215), represents 
the last surviving remnant of that city and of its long 
declined glory, 

Argyre, the capital of labadiu or Sabadiu (No. 127). 

We must now close this long discussion on labadiu with 
a few remarks on its northern coast, where Ptolemy locates 
the capital Argyre {'Ap’yvprj /tiyTpoTroXt?). We are here 
confronted by the same name as that which we had to face 
in treating of Arakan {*Ap*yvpa ;^ft>pa). But the curious 
feature is, that most names given to places on this coast 
correspond to those of places on the Arakanese seaboard. 
Among such I may mention the following:— 

(1) Lainbri, Rdmt or Rainnl — Rambri, Ramrl, Rdma-bari. 

(2) Java, Toba — Jaba, Dcth^f Ruvuka j and Bakkara = 

Pokkhara (Puskara), Bokharii, Bacala, 

(3) Perlak — Plaksa or Prak ~ Perak, etc, 

(^3 P'<ikan, actually written Avokctu by Valentijn \ Ara~ 
kundur River. 

(5) Katrea, Kertei, Kerti (= Kartri-pura ?). 

(6) Pasai, Paceni ~ Vasai, Basaim, Bassein, 

(7) Cape Sedu or Sidoh = Sada, Sedoa, Sandoway. 

(8) Cape Dahvai — Davai, Tavoy. 

(9) Chalang, Chellang = C‘halang, Salang (Ujong Salang^ 

Junkceylon). 

The list might be continued for a good while yet. This 
correspondence in toponymies between the Achinese and 
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Arakanese coasts would cause one to believe at first that 
there must have been not only a very close intercourse 
between the two countries but an actual immigration into 
Achin from Arakan, But, as a matter of fact, Arakanese 
colonies seem not to have extended in the Sdalay Peninsula 
below Tavoy, though from the remotest period Arakan and 
the Malay Peninsula, as well as Sumatra, were settled by 
branches of the Mon-Khmer (Chneng Che/i, or Java, 
Javana) race, as is welF shown by the language of the 
Achinese, in which distinct Moii or Khmer words can be 
detected in good numbers even at present. This early 
branch of the Ch'ieng race may have brought down to the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago the name Java or Dava^ 
and even its form Chch, which may, for all we know, survive 
in A-cheh, but not, seemingly, other characteristic toponyras 
which arose here from the same or analogous causes as in 
Arakan, and under the influence of a similar Dravidian 
element from Southern India. 

First of all we have in Sumatra, as in Arakan, a legend 
as. to the Kaksasas having been the aboriginal inhabitants. 
In neither of the two countries, above all in Arakan, is now 
any trace of a Negrito element to be found ; but we may 
well take it for granted that both were originally peopled 
by such a race as well as the other maritime countries of 
India and Indo-China.^ A tradition to this effect has been 
discovered by me in the Burmese account of the life and 
travels of Gavampati-thera already referred to in the 
opening sections of this paper.^ In “ Dlpavaiiisa,’^ i, (i7-79, 

* them, at all events, both in pure and hybrid forms on the opposite 

coMt of the Malay Peninsula (Semangs of Perak and Panggaiig of the iMalacca 
upiandb). As regards Sumatra, it is not yet quite certain that the Negrito 
element has wholly disappeared, for marked traces of it seem to exist in the I^ubu 
tribes, while the hairy dwarfs heard of from Sink on the east coast and Kroe on 
the western most likely will prove to be its legitimate representatives. 

I have omitted to mention, in my ])revious brief account of this work 
(p* lH),^that Gavampati, the subject of the story, i.s represented as being the 
Govindasetthi, a rich citizen of Sudliarmavati or Suddhamnianagara 
loathbm or Thabtun) in the country of Ramafina (Pegu) ; but he is evidently 
e nersonage referred to in Mahavagga, i, 9, as being one of the companions 
01 Yasa and belonging to one of the richest famities of Benares. He was 
*»oon after Yasa, and thus early became one of the principal disciples 
01 Buddha, whom he followed afterwards iu all his real as well as supposed 

42 
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and “ Mahiivamsa/* ch. i, it is stated that when Buddha 
visited Lanka for the first time in order to expel from it 
the Yaksas, he “ then caused the delightful isle of Giri 
(Giri-dvipa) to approach for them. As soon as they 
transferred themselves thereto he restored it to its former 
position.” No explanation is given as to the whereabouts 
of this island, except that it was not far from Lanka and 
most similar to it, probably also in size (“ Dlpavamsa,” i, 67, 
72). But a commentator’s note appended to the book of 
Gavampati, in referring to the same legend, gives the name 
of the island as “ Samtidra (or Sumatra)-giri-dip a” wherefore 
I gather that the island in question was supposed, or stated 
in some legendary tradition, to have been Sumatra, or at any 
rate its northern coast, where the city of Samudra afterwards 
arose (so named, perhaps, in deference to that legend?). This 
is not unnatural, since no other large island, sufficient to 
contain the enormous host of Raksasas alluded to, lies near 
to Ceylon. Another tradition is to tlie effect that Ravana. 

* r 

A king of Ceylon, conquered some islands in the 
Indian Archipelago from the Niigas, and established his eon 
Mah^ravana to rule over them. We finally have the legend 
of Aji-Saka referred to above, in corroboration of the 
tradition of Sumatra having been originally peopled by 

name of Malcati^ Rakkhahga^ or Raksasa 
Land, may thus have arisen in this part of Sumatra in 
the same way and from the same causes from which the 
name of Arakan is said to be derived ; and Argyre as well 
as Acheh or AchTn may be but corrupted forms of the 
local designation employed for Raksasa. If not so, it can 
scarcely be accounted for otherwise than, as in Arakan, 
a modified rendering of Balaksay Plak&aj or Baraksai a terra 
which would be represented here, as we pointed out, in the 
name of the Perlak district.* It would thus have here, as 

peregrinations* Since^ writing the above I have noticed that our friend 
G.^’ampati and his doings in Pegu have been mentioned quite recently in the 
^^ Sasanavamsa’^ (ed* Mabel Ilode, Pali Text Society, pp* 36-37 text), to 
which tlierefore I refer the reader desirous of further particulars* 

The Chinese map of tlie fourteenth century published by Phillips in the 
Joiiifial China Brunch voL would seem to corroborate to a certain 
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in Arakan, passed through the same modifications : Bavak ^ a , 
Barnhuray Arkura^ and Araksa or Aksa^ whence Argyre and 
Acheh. This opinion appears to receive further support 
from the fact that Ptolemy (lib. i, ch. xiii, p. 1, and lib. vii, 
ch. i, p. 10) places on the coast opposite the northern part 
of Ceylon a bay which he calls Argaric Gulf and, on its 
shores, a city which he term.s Argeiruor Ankheirii (Apyetpov^ 
^AyyjeipoviroXif;)j believed to be the same as the Arpnla of 
the “ Peripl us.^’ It was celebrated for a manufacture of 
muslin adorned with small pearls. Fra Paolino^ calls it 
ArguropoliBi and identifies it with Arampalli, adding that 
it was formerly in high repute on account of its cotton 
stuffs, which were partly manufactured on the spot and 
partly brought thither for sale.’* The term may, of course, 
in the cases both of the Arakanese and Sumatran Argyre, be 
traced besides to 'silver,’ or .4r/Wrrt = * Silver 

Country’ (perliaps, simply, ‘White Country,’ i.e. Balak^a^ 
Plaksa)y which would amount to the same thing.^ These 
names, similar to those given by Ptolemy to Arakan and 
Achln, well indicate, I should imagine, the place from which 
the early colonists and civilizers of these countries came. 
The connection of the people of Koromandel and Dravida 
with Arakan is already amply demonstrated by other evidence 
based upon coins and medals; ^ as to that with Achln, 
I am confident it will become capable of demonstration 
as soon as thorough archaeological exploration in that 


extent this view; for at the north-western end of Sumatra, and at about the 
spot where AcViin is, I see noted 6 ± which means ‘ White Earth 

(or Land — Arjara?), unless it stands for Pulo Batu just opposite. 

* “ Voyage to the East Indies (London, 1800), pp. 56, 110. Branfill, apmi 
McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy,” p. 331, identifies it with 
Arrnhkarai (pronounced nowadaj's Atrahkarai), at the mouth of the Vagai. 

^ Silver-mines, as we have seen (p. 562), are known to exist in the interior of 
Sumatra. Mas‘udT locates them in the neighbourhood of Sertrah (Palembang 
<li5trict) ; and Ibn Kliurdddbih mentions silver in the mountains of Balus Island 
(Barusae ?). 

* See Sir AV^alter Elliot’s in OyicntaliUf vol. iii, pt. 2, “ Coins 

of Southern India,” ])p. 134, 135. 
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unsettled district will have been rendered possible,' Several 
other names of places, etc., on the Koromandel coast deserve 
notice; for instance, those of the Kainnad district; of the 
island of Kamisseram (Rame^vara) ; of the Marava race in 
the extreme south of India, which seems to be represented 
here in the denomination of the Maruvi of the Banyak 
Islands ; and, finally, of Ptolemy’s “ Country of the 
Batoi,” a name apparently identical with that of the BattaUf 
in Northern Sumatra.^ Among such names, those of 


* Ethnic affinities between the Achinese and the natives of the Koromandel 
and Malabur coasts have recently been noticed by Dr. Van Leant, who is 
therefore inclined to regard the Achinese as Malays (read Javas or C?‘Aawa«), 
with a mixture of Indian blood. This statement corroborates the views I have 
expressed in these pa^es as to the racial nature of the populations of the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipd 

^ Sir Stamford Raffles (“ Memoirs,” p. 427), Dr. Leyden {“ On the Langnag^ 
and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations,” reprinted from the Asxatxe 
Reuavches^ vol. x, in ” Essays relating to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, 
p. 113), and Newbold (“ Straits of Malacca,” vol. ii, pp. 371-3), in describing 
the custom of the Eatta tribes of eating their own relations when aged and infirm, 
have sought to connect them with Herodotus’ Radaxoi or Padaians, who, as the 
* Father of History ’ tells us (bk. iii, ch. 99), were addicted to similar practices. 
Herodotus, it is true, locates the Padaians on the easternmost borders of India; 
but that is no sufficient reason for taking them to be exactly the Battas of North 
Sumatra. Hence I am inclined to the view that if any connection has ever 
existed between the Eatta and other tribes on the mainland, it must have been 
with tluise branches of the so-called ‘Indonesian* race from which the Battas 
seem to be descended, and among which the very identical form of cannibalism 
has subsisted until recent times, if indeed it does not even now sporadically 
survive. The ethnical branches just referred to are now confined to the wildest 
parts of central and northernmost Indo-China, or, to put it more precisely, to the 
upper valleys of the Salwin and Iravati, although it is ve^ probable they 
formerly occupied a far wider area, extending especijiUy still more towards 
the south. It is then within such a compass that we must look for the seat of 
the Raf/fiioi and perhaps also for the ancestral home of the Battas. The tribes 
within this area of wnom the iniquitous practice above referred to has been 
recorded are, above all, the Kachins or Siiigp*h5s (ChingpOs), and the Wah or 
Lawa. The former, however, seem to be comparatively new immigrants into 
Burma, wliitlier they came, apparently, from the headwaters of the Iravati, if 
not from other Central Asian countries lying further to the north. In such 
a case they may have learnt and adopted the practice from offshoots of the old 
Massagetes, Kallatiaus or Kalluntians, and correlated or neighbouring tribes, of 
whom Herodotus records the same horrible custom of feasting upon their aged 
relatives (see bk. i, ch. 215, and bk. iii, cb. 38). Megastheiies, according 
to Strabo (xv, 1, 56) ascribes the same iniquitous practice to the tribes 
inhabiting the Eaukasos range (Hindu-Kush). As regards the Wali» Sir J. G. 
Scott considers the graphic stories told of them to that effect as mere inventions, 
and only admits head-hunting as the only Wah foible in that respect (” Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 498). It may be, and we sincerely nope 
it is, quite true fliat this people have now abandoned that nefarious practice, 
but as to their haring followed it in the past there can scarcely be any doubt. 
For the same story now told on the page of the “Gazetteer” just referred 
to as coming from so-called ‘ Shau ’ sources, I find related with surprising 
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Raranad and Rame^vara deserve special notice, since we 
find them transplanted to Arakan in the island of Ramrl 


cormpondence in details in the oft-quoted book of Gavaninati flib i fol 21 

I'-t a coupli: o< "inturies agi: 

wa 7 lies in the fact that the scene is placed on the Tiii'iian 

and^the BtOTv T* “'•*1^’ ““''““S*' ‘heWahs are not named), 

ana tne stor) is teld in connection with a supposed visit of Buddha there in 

th^SSce it is added the people Lcame couverted and abandoned 

the substance of the remainder, it is identical ^ith 

\vl ^ collected by Sir J. G. Scott, so I may e-ive it in his own words 

tendprU^Tnli feeble, so the tale runs, “ tlie children 


roastTd tC'flJi course, atter baving either boiled or 

‘ ^Vithout saying that the conversion of the Wah and 

Yunnan-lndo-Chinese borders, althougli ascribed to 
^Pt af fn ^"^/’'ontion, must have taken place at no very ancient date. The very 
in mv erence, m Gavampati’s book, to the cessarion of such a practice is, 

B^kL ^ ’ fairly good endence that it must formerly have been in favour. 

canniSici'^* Ramusio, vol. i. 1563 ed., t 317 verso), mentions 

cannibalism exercised upon deceased relations as being prevalent in a pa<^an 

situated inland toward Cliina, by which evidently 
nHf?«j country 16 meant. Those people justify themselves with the plea, he 
bnnln w Dowhere could the authors of their being find a grave so suitable and 
ftonourable as their own insides. Comparing now the above story with those 

tlip T? Fenton of the Kalang and Kamon, or Kama' branches of 

Sir f (“^ppe*" Gazetteer,” vol. cit., p. -136); (2) by 

n of tho Battas ; (3) by Friar Odoric of the 

names of Dondim, Domhrn, or Uodin in the Archipelago (Ramusio, vol. ii, 

vol t recto ); (4) by Barthema of those of Java (op. cit., 

it-;« ^08 rcc^e); and (5) by Barbosa of the Wah (undoubted!v the Chunq- 

T«A3ot, '^'ould be too far away; and tlieu tins pednte, like the 

. o ’«on after they had died, see Jo,fn,ot China 

I,, ^ 1899-1900, ISo. 2), it wifi be seen that the correspondence 

if Tiof ®*‘*’P*‘isiugt in fact, as to argue an original connection, 

racial, at least social as regards iutercomse, customs, etc., 

can these peoples. For, as we have .seen, this very form of cannibalism 

all til *"’^ced almost uninterruptediy, and through fully twontv-four centuries, 

T axp-*^ ArchijM-iago to Upper Burma, the seat of tlie preseut 

F-ipV* probably of the ancient radaians, and thence to the original 

country, and to the Central Asian homes of the old Kallatiane or 

fimf. Massagetes, or Ta-Yiich~chih of Herodoteaii and Sinological 

nVpKoKi *^lcDg which we have traced the custom in question very 

stream ^ track followed, in the inverse direction, by the parent 

Indn Pu* ®*^^*gTation from which most of the above-named tribes of the 

whivii +1 niaiuland and Archipelago are descended, or, at any rate, with 

Kafh* ^®y |®'’c become blended. It should be remembered that as regards the 

noinfT'** fi ^ Tartar origin seems pretty well certain. “ Their traditions 

li»vA 1 ^ home somewhere south of the desert of Gobi, and their movements 

n always towards the south” (“ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, 

these facts, their original proximity of homes and social 

RorAi forbears and relatives of the Massagetes and Kallallaus can 

narojy be questioned. 

sav's^' tribes in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula Xew'bold 

ndthi i ^ Malays have an idea that w'hen a Semang dies the body is oaten, and 
Drevn1*F*^^* interred, a custoin wliicli, if it exists, reminds us of one 

Dt among the Issedones, a tribe of ancient Scythians, who, alter fea.-iting 
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or Ratnbrl and on the seaboard opposite it; to Pegu under 
the form Ramanna - dt&a ; to the Malay Peninsula as 
Raman* and Ramenia (Ramaiina?) Point; and, finally, 
in Northern Sumatra under the forms of Rami, Rambn, 
or Lambri. A comparison of these terms, coupled wit 
the knowledge of the source whence they were derived, 
enables us to easily identify names of places mentioned by 
ancient writers, which have proved bard nuts to crack lor 
previous inquirers. Thus we can see, for instance, that 
Sulaiman’s kingdom of Rabmi, which Mas'udi calls 

Wahman or Rahml, and others spell Rahman or Rahma, can 
hardly be any other country than Ramanna-desa or Pegu, 
with its seaboard extended, perhaps, as far up as tlie old 
Riiraavati, opposite the island of Ramri ; and we would never 
dream of locating it, on the mere strength of a coincidence 
of names, at RSmnad ; or, like Reiiiaud and Cunningham, 
at Vizapur (Bijapur) and Dharanikota respectively. But 
it is especially in Sumatra where we can reap the best 
results from the observations made above. Here we have 
a country which the Arab navigators called Rami or Ramni ; 
the Chinese^ Nan-icit-U, ^ ^ S. 
or Nan-p'o-H, ^ ffl (Kam-ri, Laraburi) ; the “ Sejarah 
Malayu” Lnmbri, or Lamiri, ; and Marco Polo, 

after them, Lambri. It is clear that Lambri and Rami or 
Ramni represent the term Rambri, meaning ‘ Rama s 


on tho body of the deceased, preserved , , , 

(“ Straits of Malacco,” London, 1839, vol. ii, n. 3i9)- ,*** V.i a 

that the Jakuns “accuse them of devounuK their own dead (op. Clt., vol. u, 
p. 382). Thus, in origin the Semangs and Udai were probably cannibals of the 

same type as the tribes referred to above. 

1 Shortened form of J?a»ni5im, although modified by the Malays into itoAimin, 

or lialmiin, so as to suit Muhammedan tasUs ; in Siamese it is 
^p^ iomor.. It is a (Ustriet in the southern part of the State of Patani, 

tributary to Siam. _ • • jiri »» 

2 See Reiiiaud’s “ Relation,” etc., t. i, p. cii, and Mas'udi’s “ Prairies d Or, 

trad. 11. de Meynard, t. i, pp. 384, 380, 387. After Itahmi Mas'udi places 
Pirmj or FuranJ, which in a MS. is spelled Faliih, (op. cit., 

p. 403). Perhaps tile true reading should be F«kuh, 1“ "-'“h case it 

would prove identical to Pope, Fepi, and Fahmi would turn out to be Ramn. 
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country, met with m Arakan, which is in its turn a corruption 
^^ma-bar or Rama-baH, the form it would assume in 
^nthern Indian vernaculars. How was this term introduced 
rom the Koromandel coast into Sumatra and applied to its 
north- western seaboard Evidently by emigrants from 
^mnad and Eamisseram. If we peruse the accounts of 
hmese traveUers, we shaU see that the portion of the Indian 
Ocean stretehing between the northern coast of Sumatra 
Md the Koromandel seaboard was termed the Sea of 
Na-mo-H or Na-mu-ri, M i.e. Lamori, 

iMmhi. The Arab navigators called it the “Sea of 
Berkeud" or Barkand, Both these terms have 

never hitherto, as far as I am aware, been satisfactorily 
accounted for and explained. It will now appear evident, 
however, from the certain identity we have established 

tK a Q - varij Edmaban, that 

e Sea of Lambri” means either the “Sea of R5ma’’ 

or the “ Sea which bathes Rama’s Land ”; which was 

so ca led on account of Rama having, according to the Indu 

tradition, crossed it on the legendary jetty (Riima’s Brid<.e) 

m ront of the island of Ramisseram, when he marched his 

motley army into Ceylon. The term Berkeml or Harkand 

is, 1 believe, but a synonym for Rama, and can be traced 

to Ran-kanda, Ban-kamta, or some similar epithet given to 

Rama on account of his being a portion or an incarnation 
01 Visnu.^ 

When we read, therefore, in Abu Zaid’s account of 

Chinese text! ’’ ^ ouug^lm, 1901, pp. 36o, 337, 33tJ, 

ident?tyTahe°Sea‘'*^^^ - possible doubt can e.xist as to the 

n/ i>-^ - fr lim Land^ Sulaimau states (op, cit n S) th it 

‘»o -v >u 

Panaur (fi- ~ Captain Bozorg nieutious, in his turn, a pas-ia-ve from 

I’Iniie ” ’ ‘‘v”“ ^^“•'^“'{<1, lowaids Omon (sic .ilfrvSlIes ile 

that thi> /* - mean the Sea of Lamtiyi or Ltimhyi when be si vs 

• Perlitn^'V ““»'“><’ an,I F„„yr,r • 

to ■“‘'’■‘•eawrfra instead of Imma-carnlea ? The ei'iilliets iiinli...) 

ladu langSge ^p"ciu,TTv. 63 )!“ bclongiug to the 
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Sulaiman^s travels, tliat tlie island of Rdttii or Rditint is 
bathed by two seas, those of Herkend and Shelahett we 
understand at once that Lambriy the northern part of 
Sumatra, is meant, which is situated between the sea of 
Rama or Indian Ocean and the Sri-Lohit Sea, or Sea of the 
Straits (Selat, Satahaj) ; and statements which formerly 
appeared as insolvable riddles and have often been still more 
confounded by commentators and would - be elucidators of 
the past two centuries, become quite plain and acquire 
a much greater interest for ourselves.^ 

I shall now conclude the discussion as to the names of 
Achin and of the surrounding territory with the etymology 
which I found in the book of Gavampati-thera. It is there 
stated that Buddha, when his second visit to Ceylon came to 
an end, proceeded by aerial flight, with his suite of twenty 
thousand disciples, to the island of Samudra (the commentary 
says 8itmdtra~)-'giy'i~d}pciy where he imparted instruction to 
the Yaksa population. Having then ascended a mountain 
called Kannika • sela - a halo of six - coloured rays 


* Tt has been suggested (“ Merveilles de I’Inde,” p. 235) that the old Lambri 
may be represented" to this day by the village Lamreh situated in the Ache^ 
tlistrict, near Tungkub, in the xxvi mukim. This is simply absurd, for the 
village in question lies entirely inland, and is inaccessible by any waterway. 
Surely, there are so many villages similarly named in that district, that it is 
a wonder Professor Van der Lith could not hit upon a more suitable one. In my 
opinion, if old Lamhri, Lamburi^ or Rdnibyi still has a representative nowadays, 
this must be the respectable stockaded village of Lam-barih, which lies on the 
left bank of the Acheh Kiver (Kali Acheh), not far above Kotaraja, the present 
capital, and no further than 22 to 23 miles (following the winding course of the 
river) from the river’s mouth ; that is to say, at a spot where the river is still 
navigable for small craft, and was perhaps yet more so in bygone days. The 
next important place below is Lam~baru ; but as this tenns means * New village’ 
in the Achinese dialect, we must discard the place entirely. Whether the present 
Lam-barih corresponds to the old Lambri or not, it is almost certain that the 
latter must have borne the same or a very closely similar name. Of course, Lam 
in Achinese (as Lang in Cham) means a village'; but I am of opiuiou that the 
original name was lidtna-pnrx^ ltdnia~v(iyit or jidin^bdriy which became, in course 
of time, when the tradition of its origin was forgotten, corrupted into Lam-bdriy 
Lam-barihy Lamhri, thus acquiring a totally different meaning, as would better 
suit native notions. 

* Mountain of the Kannika or Premna spxnosa shrub. I think it may be 
identified with Mount Abnng-Ahong, the w'ell-known lofty peak of Northern 
Sumatra. Aynbong-nnibong is, in the Straits, the name for Pretnna eordifolia, 
Rox.; and Almxg-abong may possibly be a Sumatran modification of if. The fact 
of Amboyig-amhoag not being the spxnosa variety of the shrub cannot constitute 
a great obstacle to the above identification, since the correct reading in Gavampati’s 
book is probably (as in Mahavagga, v, 12, 13) Seta-kannxka, in which cetae it 
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emanated all round from his person. The celestial and 
human witnesses of this prodigy gave vent to their 

woiUd be a question of a white-flowered variotv of the shnih •tnA z> 
WiA«a might be meant. Local inquiry“1le Aehjn 

•''® “oontain the above (iesinaLn 

aft A '»?»««“•> with the legendary visit of SX 

and to one of its raountain-ijeaks, as referred to above, it siiouid be pointed 

out that Chao Ju-kna, in his account of La^-wu-li, ^ M @ (Lam-mu-H, 

do“:s.^€ 

i«or 11 -* ”“** The trees m the forests of the hilJs whether hiU nr 

iuTy, 48n ‘’®Drjf 'f® 

e«n hn i;«i ^‘1 translator of this account, thinks there 

^Atm^s PeaMn Cevl’on“‘® l“®’““^ “^n‘'’® -l«est’io„‘^Uh that 

«n *■ A Ceylon, I am, on the contrary, of opinion that there i<i 

connection whatever between the two. Professor Sclile|el, in T-oung-Vao, 

01, p. 133, spells the name of the mountain Hti-lan, ffi; but this b 

e Mme of a State mentioned by Chao Ju-kua as subject to Snn-fo-ch-i 

Snl'l.’’® ^®’a® Chalang or Chellang on the west coast of 

from the explanation given as noted above by Dr Hirfh 

‘fine wheel-), the teit must have ^ || (in which the second character 

a disc), the pronunciation thus bein;? Se-lan 

to above or^merelVan^a^ti*[i£^anriika-]5r/a mountain alluded 
Chellann-Vtrp Tflfr « an alternative form of the name for the Chalang or 

of Achlh inH T.^ !k ^ Dutch maps) district. This lies to the7outh-east 
faroff direction of Abong-ahong peak, which is not very 

tally ■ for Gavarnpati’s book and Chao Ju-kua seem to 

and^if so it scarcely have been deemed to be other tluin Buddha’s, 

bis sipposed ™t to Achfne^r > ^ 

in favour in Achinese ternfory. These legends point to Buddhism bein- 

n fait not ♦ S'" ■' “I ‘i*"® beginumg of the thirteenth century. Islamism is said" 

Ibem‘orj„hl'’“shuh ®cr‘ r 1’’® .““'f’’ "ithTe'S 

ab^uKo '>“* “ “f ‘bat told 

hill at I.«i«in» aid the^rtlPer®*® ®"™a. «* which one is on the Saccaba,MA 
Chaunn i3ihfvi,l»^t « hank (left) of the Man liivcr (Man 

But thfi fs aaain a* r^.^V® "fl''*® with tlie Yamuna, some sav the Narmada). 
Hardy’s “ MiSmal nf ■ u‘"" °J fonnerly current in India (see Spence 

and the Plirabkt ” I o^!"!''""fS'a’ PP' 209-210). Colonel Low {- Bu'ddhn 

there was a™^ ’ ^2'*®PP' ?• "> “The Siamese suppose that 

The Siamese aKo W IK- • ' ‘'"‘P® “PP“®“« Jxnkceylon. . . . . 

Malacca. ‘his impression is e.xtont on the coast of the peninsula of 

ThU i« th T*!!!-*? [C-haU'ng], as they term Junkeevlou.” 

i oJf • ®“ Suvama-mili mountain referred to above ('p 80 ) 

T---™- There may have exismd al.L! 

In the case in’n*“=•* impressions are ea,sily multiplied, 
to the® probable that the legend was transplanted tLnce 

very lili.l '®,“‘ .Sumatra and preci-scly to the Chalang district (which 

rep odlr^Mv'’® ®® r."'®'* 0‘ J->hceyIon), and 

the ^ T®^ ‘r‘P"“‘ ‘hsre nd Aoc. so as to bear witness 

th, 80 to speak, of the story about Buddha’s visit thither. It would be 
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unbounded admiration by shouting out: ** Acchera vata!** 
(for Accherath v(ita bho / = Oh, wonderful!). These Pali 
words, corrupted afterwards into Acche (Acheh), became 
henceforth the name of the country.' Buddha proceeded 
thence towards the north-east, alighting next on the Malay 
Peninsula at Pallahka (p. 114). 

Though this explanation of the events that led to the 
country being named Achehy (Achm), is, of course, 

fanciful,^ it should nevertheless be noticed that the word 


highly interesting if local amateur archceologists would try and find out the exact 
spot where the footprint in question stood. Although every trace of it may have 
disappeared long ago, Owing to Muhammadan intolerance, some tradition as to 
its whereabouts should be etui extant among the natives. 


^ Van Duyl, in the Asiatic Quarterly Revi^io for Janiiary, 1897 (p. 98, note), 
expresses the opinion that Acheh, or, as he writes it, “ Atjeh,” seems to be the 
name of a tree only to be found in that country. This view mast, I think, be 
classed along with those of Marre (“ Malaka,” Paris, 1874, p. 6, note) and 
others on the same subject and on the etymology of the names of Malacca, etc. 
Many places in the Archipelago, as well as in Indo>China, have indeed been 
named after trees, shrubs, etc., found to be growing there; but in a number of 
instances their denominations possess a much more far-reaching meaning and 
interest than ascribed to them by ignorant natives, who have often altered those 
toponymies in order to adapt them to their fanciful notions of what they should 
represent, 

* It is, nevertheless, worth remarking that the district of Dala, near Rangun, 
received its new name of An-gji in a surprisingly similar manner. The “Bntish 
Burma Gazetteer” (vol. ii, p. 61) thus narrates the event: “The old name 
of this tract wa.s Dala. It was changed to An^khyte (‘ wonderful,’ ‘admirable’), 
of which An~yyee is a corruption, about fifty years ago when .... the 
headman had sent to the annual boat-races on the Roym Lake at Rangoon a boat 
so named, manned by men from Dala,- which won all the races in which it 
competed.” Tills coincidence in the renaming of Dala is all the more surprising, 
as toe term An-khyl is not very dissimilar in sound from Achet>. Since the 
above was in print I have come across the following passage in the Journal 
Straits Branch R,A.S., No. 5 (June, 1880), The author, Mr, G, P. Tolsou, 
after having pointed out how erroneous is the form Achin of the name Acheh 
commonly used by Europeans, proceeds as follows:—‘‘Valentijn, however, 
writing as long ago as 1688, has exposed this misnomer. It is derived from the 
Hindustani word Achai^ meaning fine, or lovelj", and is so called on account of 
the exclamation alleged to have been uttered by the first visitors from India 


on sighting the coast in general, and Kampong Pandei [N.B. 


Pandci, 



= Pandittt^ in particular. This place, situated on the Acheh river, and not far 
frenn Kota Raja [the present capital], is remarkable for a grove of enormous trees 
of great beauty. In describing the laud and what they saw, u'e may presume 
this epithet A chat was so repeatedly used that people came to speak of the newly 
discovered countn' as ycyri Achai, This visit must have been paid centuries 
back, at any rate long before the Islam religion was introduced into the country, 
for we find the name recurring in the ‘ Undaiig Undaug ’ or laws and customs 
of Meuangkabiiu, promulgated oy Perpati S^batang, and collected and transcribed 
by Mr. Van Ophuyzen. In them mention is made of the marriage of one of the 
Menangkabau jirincesses with a royal prince of Acheh .... Another 
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Acchem {Acchariya) given as the origin of that denomination, 
is remarkably similar to the term Argyre handed down to 
US by Ptolemy. We thus see Ptolemy’s transcript confirmed 
from an independent source, and are thereby enabled to 
trace with greater confidence than hitherto the name Acheh 
or Acchdra to the ancient Argari and the Argaric Gulf, 
in the Pamnad district of the Koromandel coast, whence 
it was undoubtedly introduced. Whether the various forms 
Acchtt cty Argyre, and Argari, Argeiru or Ankheiru, have 
their modern representatives in Arrankarai, or Atraiikarai, 


f Hindu princess, liavnig one day disappeared, was found by her 

oJ fikLr "ati'-es that she was his Jlc/a, 

the I.nnnf,.v^ afterwards elected Queen, and hence this name was Hveu to 

that the ^T^ry plausible story [?!!], and it is worthy of notice 

S^ nrlvGliil practice of piercin- and largely distendin- the lobes of the eai^ 
attnhn?,^^ fF to this day among Achinese women; this custom is naturally 

Pr"^^css. I have also hoard it alleged that the 
liX hr ^ '• .‘^^'rived from a species of leech [1 !], strijied dark and 

ofsumat'm’^ abopds in the jungle along the west coast 

of Tnrlr, PI.’ uotofious land leech, ])lentiful in all jungles 

Acheh r ® *** s^'onld, on that score, he tiamed 

the h’ld ^ legends as unworthy of m.tice, it is plain that 

Arthi^f IS that which has been current for centuries past all over the 
Arcnipelago. It must have been well known also on tlie Indo-Chinese mainland 

This wor'i .r':'- ‘ ‘ l,„„k itt Pegu. It is in 

the earliest variants, going back, no doubt, to 

T^j.- 1 - Buddhism was still the religion of Acheh and it.s rulers were of 

fir«f i admitted by all authorities on that country that the 

that ruled over it wa.s Indu, which was followed by a second one, 
a»flin\v ^ origin, this in its turn by a pure Beninese one, and tliis 

Mahmud ^lah in 1760 and 
ThA T.!f iunku l>and, the present-day ruler (see on. cit., pp. 42, 43). 

coma Acheh must then be very ancient, and the Chinese story of its bavinf*- 
A^IL****** during the period Wan-li (1573-162o) is of course absurd! 

^een traced back to the 

oiif 1 - "? 1 . (ctreu thirteenth century). But I Lave pointed 

ftfir/*/# 1 anof^ that Acheh is very probably mentioned by Dimasliki 

to Pnne- / ^ an island, he says, producing camphor of inferior quality 

the cit., p. 127). This may be one and the same with 

alLcf 1* - P- 211). At all events Ars/iir is 

nrm?., referred to in one breath with also 

Hiwiir^xr^ caniphor, which we have seen is very likely the territory on the Ilaba 
wpct debouching into Raba Bay), just a little below Acheh on the 

in tho 1 (A district Itiuh is, however, marked on some old mans 

whmt. Pre^Hf Pasoi district on the north-east coast of SiimatiH, 

Thp fi ^ place intended, since the name is also spelt see p. 44.3.) 

A D mention of Achth I have so fat- met w ith occurs in Barbo.sa, 

* \ Art being spelled Acftem, after tlie Portuguese fasln'on (see 

iiiRf oc tY->-.vo). Barthema, a.d. 1505, only speaks of Pedir, 

alreaHv^'^^^ writers merely talk of Lainbri, although the name Acheh was 
such Ok c^'st^ence. I am confident, therefore, that under .some earlier form, 
fyaidf jdecheraf A.char€f etc., it was already known in Ptolemy’s time. 
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and Anaikarai (the ancient naitie of Itama^s Bridge)/ on 
the Koromandel seaboard, or in some other old and 
forgotten place in that neighbourhood, it is not necessary 
for us to ascertain. Suffice it to know- for the present 
that such toponymies once existed there and were thence 
introduced into both Arakan and Sumatra. But the 
essential point we should not lose sight of is, that those 
terms, or the original words from which, they were derived, 
must have had the sense of * white * or ‘ silver,* being 
thus connected with halakRa, pahhm, parak or prak, and 
other words for ‘ white * or the * white metal,* such as, 
e-g., Arjuna^ Arjara^ Kmrjuray etc., which we have noticed 
in the preceding pages and met with in several parts of 
Indo-China as well as in Sumatra. For we hear on the 
one band, for instance, of Arakbosia being called by the 
Parthians * White Indiaand on the other of part of 
the Argyre or Acheh territory being termed ^ -f*. > 

i.e. ‘ White Earth * or ^ White Land,* hy the Chinese 
travellers. The latter term may, it is true, be a simple 
transcript of the name of Batii Island (Pulo Batu), just 

off the southern entrance to Acheh harbour: but then we 

* ^ 

have on the northern coast of Sumatra the name Perlak* 
once belonging to an important district, which seems to 
me undoubtedly connected with paraky praky and balaksa? 


* See SlcCrindle, op. cit., pp. 59, 60 ; and Appendix, note 3. There is an 
Achare on the west coast of India, but whether this name is etymologically 
connected with the above or not I am unable to say. 

^ According to Isidores of Kbarax, quoted by McCrindle, op. cit., p. 319. 
The derivation suggested for the name of Arakhosia from Sarasvati (ibid,, p. 317) 
seems to me rather fanciful. A more probable one is, in my opinion, that frara 
Uakmsa^ which 1 find hinted at in Balfour’s “ Cyclopa*dia of India,’* 3rd ed., 
voL i, p. 1*28, fi.v., thus: “In Indu mythology it [Arakhosia] is the cotmtry of 
the llachos, with whom the immigrant Aryans came in conflict, and have been 
turned to the fearful Rukshjisa of popular Hindu belief.” 

^ Also the name of Rakan, a well-known district further down the east coast 
of Sumatra, wliich is, as we already remarked, actually noted down as Arakan 
hy Valentijn. There is, further, a river Arakundur between Janibu-ayer or 
Dianmnd I'oiut and Rerlak. 

On the strength of the conuectioii of Pavak with Arak, I would suggest that 
the country of Palakkny or Palakka^ mentioned among the Southern Indian 
kingdoms conquered by Sainudra Gupta (see Journal ]t.A.S.y Jan., 1897, 
p. 28, note) may be Argari. I would also suggest, while I am on this 
subject, that I’istapura, or Rittiipura, with a king or district by^ the name of 
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Already in Arakan and Burma we have met with this 
term, which seems to have been probably introduced from 
Sul(iksQ> or Badakshan, that is, from the precincts of the 
ancient Baktra. All evidence therefore points to the effect 
that there must have been a migration of the terms balaksa 
and batta or baktra, with their derivates palaksa or prak and 
araksa or arakha, from the outskirts of the Pamirian plateau 

to the extreme south of India, and thence to Arakan and 
Sumatra. 

As regards the legend of the peregrinations of the island 

Samudra- (or Sumatra~)giri to Ceylon, and back to its present 

position with a full cargo of Yaksas, it is apparently based 

upon some old tradition of the separation of Sumatra from 

Ceylon through the subsidence of the so-called Leynurian 

continent, imagined by Sciater and believed to have once 

extended in unbroken succession from the Malay Archipelago 

to Ceylon and thence to Madagascar. If such be not the 

case, We might then assume that the legend referred to is 

simply an allegorical allusion to some emigration of Raksasas 

(Negrito-Dravidiaus) from Southern India and Ceylon to 

the northern coast of Sumatra. This version would appear 

to receive corroboration from the tradition of Havana's 

conquests in the Malay Archipelago; and, should it prove 

acceptable, we must conclude that Sumatra was originally 

a colony of the Haksasa enjpire. At all events the legend 

deserves consideration, as indicating the source whence 

Sumatra received her early settlers, or, at any rate, 
colonizers. 

The term Argyre, applied by Ptolera}^ to the capital of 
the northern portion of Sumatra, well indicates where the 
island of Argyre of the ancients is to be looked for. AVe 
thus understand how in the early maps this island was so 
often located close to that of IChrgse, which I liave in a 
former section (pp. 78, 80) identified with the southern part 

Mahendrairiri fsp#! alsft Tm/t-n/*/ Ar>i*:i ico? « iwi _ 
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of the Malay Peninsula.^ Strange to say, the name under 
which Sumatra—together, perhaps, with the neighbouring 


' As briefly pointed out on p. 77 above, the island of Khryse has been 
nitioned by various writers before rtoleiuy’s time. So was tlie sister island 
of Argtjre. AUViongli no notice of either of them appears in what is left, 

n’rrwiii'i ti'oinrtinon f n t*ir f flip Tl r ^ 1a. 1 — _ 


men 


borrowed for the most part from him. Doubtless Eratosthenes had heard of 
them, althougli no allusion in that sense is likewise met with in the snrvivino’ 
fragments of his work. Pomponius Mela [circa a.d. 42) only refers to Chryse 
Island {ill, 7), asserting it to be near Tubts rromontorinin ; but probably it was 
the more southern headland of Tamarus (Tumerao or Tehran, the soutbem 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula) he bad in view. It is with Pliny (a.d. 77) 
that we get anything like a full account of ancient notions about the two 
mysterious islands. Here is what he says: “Beyond the mouth of the Indus 
are Chryse and Aryyrc, rich, as I believe, in metals. For I cannot readily 



gold and silver 


diuary 

the kingdom of P‘o-hicei-kia~ii{, m ik m = 

r/tartnydra or Barakurn (Arakaii; see above, p. 44). The “ Periplus Maris 
Erythiici*^ [circa a . d . 89), again, speaks only of Khryse^ but, for the first time 
in history, in a double form, that is botli as part of tlie lodo-Chinesc mainland 
and as ay island* After haiin^ told us 60) that for voyages from the west 
coast of India and further, to the Granges and Ii.hrysc^ large vessels are employed 
called kolaudiophdnta* tlie anonymous author of tiiat treatise proceeds to say 
(§ 63): “you reach the Ganges and the extremity of the continent towards the 
east called Khryse.'* And then: “Near thus river [Ganges] there is an island 
of the ocean called Khrysc., which lies directly under the rising sun and at the 
extremity of the world towards the east. It produces the finest tortoise-shell 
that is found tlironghout the whole of the Erythrman Sea [Indian Ocean].” This 
product, we are elsewhere informed .56), was sent to ifuziris (Kranganur) and 
Nelkynda (Malabar coast), whence it was e.xported to the west. Here we 

, * . ^ ^ le sea voyages of Alexander and others of 

Ptolemy’s informants to the Golden Khersonese and the South China coast, 

* Burnell (“ South Indian Palmograpliy,” 2ud ed., p. 126) explains the above 
puzzling term as derived from tlie two Tamil words Zn/inrfrt (= ‘hollowed’) + 
briam (= * boat’); but I am under the impression that the firat part of the term 
must be somehow connected with Kohl, KoUam, KbUimea, the names for ISlalahar 
and Koroninndel (Wi/c p. 103) ; and the second with bedd, vidd = 

a ‘ boat ’; the whole tluis reading Koldthca-bcdd and, by dialectal corruption, 
Jioldmdya-bendd or Koldmdya-httudd, i.e. ‘ Boat (or Ship) of the Kola Country * 
N.B. that ill Paliang there is a boat called koleh, which is probably of the same 
st^le as the one called Kiild (ii^a huld^ in Siamese. Asaiu, bedd becomes 
p^ketrd in Siamese, and bahterd in Malay. Hence, our interpretation stands 
a- good chance of proving correct. 1 may further suggest, as an alternative 
interpretation of the first part of the term, kalamddu, which in Malay means 
a ‘trunk’ or a ‘box,’ being thus synonymous with kdpal, wliich bad on«-inally 
the same meaning, but is now employed' to designate a .ship or large sca^"oin" 
vessel. Possibly the lutherto uiie.xplained terms Utntin and /ajJcAarfl, %oth 
names for swift ves-sels in Further India and the Archijielago often recurrino* in 
the relations of the old travellers, are somehow survivals of the word which 
formed the prototype of KoA.av5ici0u»vTa. 
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islands—is alluded to in the Puriinas is Kusn or Kitsa-dvipaj 
which is remarkably similar to Khryse or Khritse. The 


17111011 TBSultod in tli6 finnl ncknowlotl^mont of tho Xpucj} ^(fKx6vTi(Tos or ^Falny 
Pooinsula by blarinos of Tjt© first, and then by his illustrious successor 


hi8 time to anticipate Jsordenskibid’s feat of sailing from Thule, across the 
^[are Pigrttm or Arctic Sea, as far as the island of Chryse. Solinus (cited 
A.D. 238} is, as usual, merely repeating Megasthenes and Pliny; hence there is 
uothing new in what he says (52, 6-17) about Chri/tie and jirgyre, which, like his 
two model authors and in total ignorance of what Marinos and Ptolemy had 
\mtten. he continues to locate “ beyond the mouth of the Indus.” Later on, the 
Golden and Silver Islands, together with that of Ophir, play a prominent role in 
many medimTal maps. Hence, probably, the Portuguese legend about the Ilha 

do Ouro in the Bay of Bengal, to which we have adverted in a former section 
(p. 398). 

It seems to me, as I have suggested above {pp. 64-65 and 77-80)-, that “the 
extremity of the continent towards the east” called Khryse in the “ Peri])lus ” is 
^ 1 ? >^»vannahhf(mi, i.e. Ptolemy’s Xpuffi? Xwpa, on and inland from 

the Gidf of Martaban, tvhile the Khryse Island of the same treatise, and of Mela 
P^i*^)'» is what soon afterwards became with Marinos and Ptolemv the Golden 
Khersonese (i.e. the Malay Peninsula, the southern part of which, i have tried 
to demonstrate, was very probably detached at no very remote time, forming an 
island). The explicit mention in the “ Periplus” of the finest tortoise-shell coming 
from the Isle of Khryse well evidences that this cannot be Sumatra, which is not 
Jioted for that article. The hawk’s bill turtle (Carelta imbt'icattt)^ which 
fi'isst shell, is known, in fact, to inhabit only tlie seas round the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, Xikobars, Celebes, and Moluccas. As regards the 
t^f the Malay Peninsula, the chief supply comes, according to Dennys 
dictionary of British Malaya,” p. 414), from the Bindings. 
With respect to the east coast, I know it from my own personal experience to be 
plentiful all the w'ay from C‘hump*hbn down to C'baiyu and the 
neighbouring islands. All the Chinese records treating of Indo-CIrina and the 
. Archipelago do not speak of tortoise-shell being produced elsewhere than 
^ Malay Peninsula and Eastern Islands. The countries referred to are: 

(see Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 144, 206, 139), all of 
bave shown to lie on the Malay Peninsula ; then, Malacca and Johor 
r ! j PP' 245, 253, 254); and finally Borneo, Karimata, Kau-lnn (Gelnm 
aland, south-west Borneo), Ma^yi-tnny (Billitonl, Java (where, however, the 
shell IS not a local product, but comes bom the Spice Islands, etc.), Sulu, and 
Kau-yoh, a country near Sulu (ibid., pp. 230, 236, 202. 203, 175, 225, 226). 
t w qiuto possible that in the old days tortoise-shell was brought for sale by the 
aju and Bugi from the eastern islands to the Straits ; but then the chief marts 
or it would be found on the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, as they were 
in more modern times (i.e. at Malacca and Singapore, the latter being the 
emporium for the article there, while Batavia and Manilla are the 
actoal marts for it in the eastern part of the Archipelago). EdrisI (op. cit., 
vol, ij p. $ 3 j mentions that the best tortoise-shell is found in the Sea of Herkeud^ 
jneaning, no doubt, the east coast of Cevlon, the Xikobars, and the west const of 
Peninsula. Khryse Island cannot therefore be Sumatra, but the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula, as we have suggested from the outset. 

As regards the Silver or Silvery Island, Aryyre, I scarcely doubt it could be 
I’^y other place than Arakau, out of which in after times Ptolemy made his 
ApyvpS Xapa. The tradition as regards the two wonderful islands was not of 
but of Indu origin ; thev, in fact, correspond to the two islands Sttvarna 
**Dd Rupyaka mentioned in the Ramayana as thronged by gold (and, I think, also 
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resemblance may, however, be purely accidental. As 
reg'ards the name it can, I think, be explained only 

by referring it to its synonym JDctrbha or Dabbha, which 
may have been adopted as closely approaching in origin 
to the form Doha or I)ava of the term Java, by which the 
island, or the northern portion of it, was designated. The 
Hamayana (Baskindha-k.) speaks of a silver mountain by the 
name of A.nsumat in the Ksiroda Sea, which may correspond 
to some summit of the northern part of Sumatra where the 
‘ white 'or * silver district * was situated. It then distinctly 
refers to volcanoes existing in the Sea of Ghrta or Sarpis 
when it states that there is to be found a flame with a horse's 
head called Badavdnala. In connection with this passage 
I have to remark that another name for this sort of volcanic 
Are is lidka^dvaja (‘Crow’s Banner’), which is remarkably 
similar to the name of Krakatoa, the famous volcanic islet 
in Sun da Strait; it would thus appear that the latter 
is meant, its eruptive character having probably become 
notorious from the earliest period.^ The Bbugavata Burana 
States that the object of worship in Kusa~dvlpa is Jdtavedas, 
Fire ^ which is an allusion, I think, to the volcanic 
character ot the ]\Xalay Archipelago, as well as to a form 


silver) mines,* and it is, no doubt, from such legends current in their age that 
Megasthenes and other Greek writers obtained their notions about them. In 
course of time, however, it is possible that, owing either to the southern part of 
the Malay Peninsula having ceased to be an island, or to the leo’endary loro 
relating to the north coast of Sumatra and ^rakan having somehow o-ot mixed 
up, the locatvou of Iho islands seems to have been shifted further awa^from the 
mouth of the Ganges to Acheh and Jamhi or Palemhang respectively, so that the 
last-named districts would become the Malay Pulo Ma* and I-tsin^’s Chin-chou 
Put that could not certainly have happened, in the case of Khrys^ Island at any 
rate, before the time of the “ Periplus,” for the reasons above stated. ^ 

’ Krakatoa is known to have been in eruption in a.d. 1680, after which it 
remained in a state of comparative inactivity until the famous outburst of 
May 20th, 1880- Before this last cataclysm the island was about five miles 
in length and three in breadth. These dimensions are now reduced to three by 
one and a half miles. ^ 

* N.B. that these two islands are, in that poem, Kiskindba-kanda, mentioned 
in connection witli the Kohdaka or ‘ Sea of Kalah,^ and before reaching the Sona 
or Lohtta (iSri-hhita) Sea, or Sea of the Straits. Tiiis circumstance well 
indicates that the t wo islands were then really considered to be Arakan and the 
southern part of the Malay I’euinsula respectively. 
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of worship still obtaining in it to some extent, but which 
was probably more marked of old. It is well known, in 
fact, how religiously up to this day the natives preserve the 
fire procured from volcanoes, and in what high veneration 
they hold the mountain-peaks that yield it.^ 

Gorresio, in his translation of the Bengal recension of the 
Hamayana, has a passage in which the water of the Ghrta 
Sea is stated to be of a green colour.® I should think, then, 
that we have here the reason why Ptolemy terms Green Sea 
the southern part of the Indian Ocean stretching westward 
from the Malay Archipelago to the African coast. In the 
Supparaka Jataka (No. 463), it should be observed, mention 
is made of a green and grassy sea called JTusa-mdla or ITtisa- 
mdtiy which I take undoubtedly to be the sea encompassing 
Ku^a-dvipOy as the connection is only too evident. I cannot 
afford to enter here into a minute discussion of the geography 
of Ku^a-dvlpa as laid down in the various Puranas, as it 
more properly belongs to a later period than the one treated 
on in the present volume, and would, besides, carry me to 
greater lengths with not always certain results. But I am. 
satisfied as to the identity of ICusa-dvlpa with, at least, 
Sumatra, as proved by the correspondence of several names 
of districts and tribes. Among topographical names we 
have, besides ICuki or Darhha already noticed,^ those of 
Vdsu, Yamddnay and Lamhanaj which I take to represent, 
respectively, the long puzzling Chinese name Po-iiz, applied 
to some place on the north coast of Sumatra (perhaps the 


* Dima^ki {see Maehren, op. cit., p. 213) mentions an island (six 

parasangH in length by four in width) with a volcano in eruption, ]>roduciug 
spicea and other aromata, and peopled by a lire-worshipping race. 'I be sea, be 
adds, throws large quantities of ambergris oti its shores. The island here referred 
to may be one of the Banda group, perhaps Gunong A pi, but not iinpo-ssibly 
Erakatoa of the old days, when it was far more extensive than at present. 

* “ II gran mare che e’appella Ghrtoda .... dove Visnu, presa un d'l 
faccia di cavallo per I’ardore impetuoso nato in lui dall’ ira, bevvo poi sempre 
ippocefalo I’acqua di quel mare fatta verde” (Milan edition, 1870, vol. ii, p. 2o5). 
■As regards the legends of the marine horse and of Kwan-yius birth with a 
horse’s head, see pp. 558 and 600. 

® Compare Darva or iJurva atid Dawt or JJarvtfs as names, respectyelj, 
of a people ano. countiy, apparently not far from Baktra ; in the Mahabharata, 
^^^fnui~parvan. (See Hall s edition of Wilson's Vi^nu Purina, vol. ii, p. Iio.J 
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LatnSBsi River, west coast) ; Sasitang^ t ^ on the east 

coast above TemTyang; and either Lambri or Lampong (if 
not actually Pt'ulcutihand or Ralembang). ^mong the names 
of tribes I think I can recognize the Kovidas (Kubu) and 
the Jifandehas (= JJ^anfe tribe still existing in Acheh) ^ j 
while I feel pretty well certain as to the identity of the 
Damins and Susmins with the Ta-hwa-mien and mia-hu;a~ 
mien of Chinese writers,^ I have examined the site ascribed 


‘ Mentioned in Dr, Snouck Hurgronje’s De Atj^hers,” vol. i, pp. 19 , 5i. 
(See Toung~Pao^ 1901, p. 121.) We have, besides, the Mantau tribes of the 
Mantawi Islands, off the west coast of Sumatra, bearing a similar name, 

* See Phillips in Journal China Branch vol. xx, p, 221. The 

name given in the Chinese map published therewith to this people is Ta^htiau- 
hwa~mien, ^ meaning the ‘ Greater and Lesser Tattooed 

Faces.’ But it is more of a transliteration than a translation, and when 
decomposed into its two parts, Ta-hwa^mien and Hsiao-hua^mien^ one will 
recognize at once in them the I)a%nins and of the Visnu Purana 

(bk. ii, ch. iv). Phillips reads the first name Toa-ko~h\n according to the 
Amoy dialect, and identifies their country with Marco Polo’s JDagraian or 
Bragaian. This identification is only topographically (to a certain extent), but 
not etymologically, correct. The real source for Marco Polo’s puzzlinn- term 
Magtotan, Bagrman, Bragaian, Bangroian, Bngarion, Bt/agoriam, Bragoiam 
B^agroxam, or Bragouayn has yet to be found. I am confident, however 
of having now solved the problem that has proved such a crux to many 
commenbitors for so many years past. The correct form of the term is^ 
undoubtedly, either ( = Dan-gaian) or Orang-Gayu (=Draugoian) 

Marco Polo docs, in fact, locate his kingdom of between tb^ose of 

^mara or Saxna^ha (Samudra, Samakuruk) and Lambri-, that is to say, on the 
^act of the north coast of Sumatra corresponding, roughly, to the^ present 

districts. Now, this tract of temtory was^ until 
^ell-nigh the tinie of Marco Polo’s visit, occupied by a Pao'an Donulatinn 

Islamism, called Gayu. This people, the ^asai ch*ronicle^tells us’ 
when the country of Samudra was converted to Islamism (i.e. in ct»-c<2 1275-128(t 
see p, 644), ‘‘refused to embrace the new religion and retired towards the head- 
wters of the Piisangan River. It is for this reason that they were called Gayu 
(Rowers?), a name which they bear until this day” (see Marre’s ” Ilistoire des 
Rois de Pasey, p. 34). At present they are still in occupation of the whole of 
the highlands extending from the north coast of Sumatra at Saraalan<-an and 
Pasa^ngan down to the Barisan range running along its west coast to the'^borders 
of the Susu and Farumun districts, where they become conterminous wnth the 
Alas, by whom they are separated from the Karo or Karti, a branch of the Battas 

south-east. These Gayu are the people whose name is variously 
printed Gajo or Gnjoe (= Guyo, Guyu) in Duten hooks and maps. Whether 
they are or not racmily connected with the Karo, Kartf, or Karan Battas further 
south towards the Toba Lake, I am unable to say ; but it is very likely they are 
lor the names are surprisingly similar, and it is not impossible that Gayu w'as 

formerly pronounced Garu or something similar. Gdrang, in Malay, 
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to both the last-named people in the Chinese map published 
by Phillips, and came to the conclusion that it corresponds 


means ‘savage/ ‘ ferocious.* The Karo are to this daj' cannibals,* and Marco 
Polo tells US'* the same of the people of Dangroian, i.e. the Gii>jn or Gai/n^ 
He further states that tliis people were very savage and had idols, i.e. that they 
were pagan, not converted to Islamism, which particulars we kiu*w from the 
chronmle of Pasai to have been at the same period equally true of the Gdyu. 
There can thus be no further doubt that Marco Polo’s JDangroiau was 
Oayu (or tfayo, Gdro)^ i.e. ‘ Gayti Land.’ Other possible interpretations are 
Orang-Gayu and Negri-Gdyu. (N.B. that Orang-Gdytt, oiving to the initial 
0 being easily mistaken for a D, may be quite possibly read Dnoig-Guyu. 
Besides, one text, the Veneto-Italian of Peru, has actually Groian, so that Da 
may be a pleonastic prefix, as in Darn for Aru, Dachem for Achem, etc.) 

There can scarcely be any doubt that these Gdyn were principally the people 
referred tn by Friar Odoric in Stimoltra as tattooing their iaces and bodies with 
various figures. This circumstance leads us to the identification of the Gdyu 
with the ‘ Tattooed Faces ’ of Chinese literature. Their kingdom, first described 

by Ma Huan in a.d. 1416, is recorded under the name Na-ku-irhy 8K JCl ^ 

{■^Nakur, Nagur), which has, in its turn, so much puzzled our predecessors, 
but in which the render w'ill now he able to recognize a shortened form of 
{^Ta'htah^Karo, -Gdru, or -Gdyu; in fact, the same term as gave rise to 
Marco Polo’s spelling ^Da^-ugaiaH, [^iJal-gariott. The location 

a-ssi^^ned to Kdkur in the Ciiiuese literature of the period is exactly the same aS 
J)aganottf i.e. to the west of Su-fni‘n~t(i-‘la (Samuclra) and adjoining its frontiers. 
The country, it is added, only consists of one large mountain village, counting 
about one thousand families. The people tattoo on their faces triangular blue 
figures (as well as figures of flowers and animals), "t aud for this reason their 

* So state several accounts, wherea.s I find now asserted that according to 
Von Brenner (“ Besucli bei den Kannibalen Sumatra,” Wurzburg, 1891) the 
Karo, or ” geutle Karo,” as this author calls them, alone appear amongst Batta 
tribes to be entirely free from cannibal practices (see Geographical Journal^ 
Febniarj', 1896, pp.* 181, 183). If this is true, so much the bettcT for them 
. . , . and for those who happen to pass near their haunts. Dr. Leydeu 

says that the ‘ Karrows,’ as he calls them, were in his time subject to Achin 

(“ Essays rel. to ludo-China, ’ 1st series, vol. i, p. 114). ^ i - i t 

t On face-tattooing, compare our remarks above, p. 367, to which I am now 
able to add the following from the “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, 
pp. 466, 514, 543. The women of the wild Wahs of the north, about the 
suurc6s of tho Nani Mii, are said to tattoo their faces aud bosoms. The male 
Loi-l&nn^ (Dui-16an!>) Karens tattoo two black squares beneath their chms, and 
are exceedinplv proud of these marks. As rej^ards several Chin tribes the 
following facts have been recorded(1) The Ciiin-buks cover the face with 
nicks. lineSf and dots of a uniform desif^n* The women s breasts are also 
surrounded with a circle of dots. (2) Tne Yindus tattoo in horizontal lines 
across the face, showing glimpses of the skin. (3) The Chin-boiis tiittoo an 
entire dead black, and are the most repellent in appearance. The men are not 
tattooed at all. The beauty of a Chiu woman is gauged by her tattcming. Ihe 
tattooing of the face in Hues is ehanicteristic of the aborigines of rormosa, as 

well as of the jP/m O and Nu^tsz or Lu-tsz (see pp. 367-368). Marco Polo, 

bk. ii, ch. Ivi, mentions face-tattooing as prevalent among the people of Caugigu 

or Cangigut who evidently are the P‘hu 0, Pu-erh, or Pu-6n (P huen). The 
custom can therefore be traced all the w'ay from the north coast of Sumatra, 
through the Malay Peninsula (Semang, Benua), to Northern Indo-China, and 
thence eastwards as far as Formosa, and westwards t<> Central Northern India 

(Eolarian tribes). 
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to the present districts of Susu, Damar, and Tarumun, or 
Truraun, forming, practically, the southern limit of the 


country is also called ‘ Country of the Tattooed Faces * {Sicd~mien KwOy 

IB W H^)* They have simian faces and naked bodies, wrapping a single 

cloth around their loins. In the neighbourhood is situated the mountain of 
NaAitVy which yields sulphur. When our (Chinese) fleet was at dSw-W/i-ia-te 
men and ships were sent there to collect it. (Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 218-219 ; 
and T^ouug-I*aoy 1901, pp. 348-351.) In connection with the last item of 
information I may puint out that Beaulieu mentions a similar mountain in that 
neighbourhood which may or not be the very one referred to by Fei Hsin. 

He savs: “A six licues do la Capitale [Achin], vers P^rfir, s’eleve une haute 

raoutagne, eu forme de Pic, d’oCi Ton re^oit quantite de souifre’' (Prevost, 
Hist. gen. des Vo 3 'age 3 , vol. ix, p. 340). However, old volcanic cones arc not 
scarce on that coast, and sulphur must be easily procured in various places. 
It will thus bo seen that Naknr is Marco Polo’s J}angro\an and Gagu Land. 
Chinese accounts of the period distinctly locate it along the mountains to the 
west of Sumatra citj' and between this and Lambri. The map published by 
Phillips marks it on the west coast below Lambri, which is not an error at all, 
but a circumstance evidencing that Gayu territorj’ did then, as nowadays, 
stretoli across the north-western part of the island to its western seaboard. 
The Gayu have, of course, since retired from the shore, being at present confined to 
the highlands at the back of it. I should add that there was another tribe in their 
neighbourhood probably also connected with them. Their country is mentioned 
in the Pasai chronicio (op. cit., p. 51 ; and Dulaurier in Journal Asiatique^ 

1847, p. '259), under the name of Nadamt^ Land,’ and described as 

situated at the headwaters of the Pasai River (cf. Kadami, Pamiu, and 
Tu - [/( wa~\ - m i<?«). 

It is surprising that even with such a clear statement of the location of 
Nakur Sinologists have not been able to identifj’ this country and their 
people, to say nothing of JIarco Polo’s Dagroxan. Phillips, we have seen, 
is the only one that went anything near the mark, although missing it. For 
professor Sclilegel, on the other hand, jS'akur is iSfarco Polo’s I^ocitsran or 
Necuraxi (i.e. tlie Nikobars ! ! see T'oung~Pao^ 1901, p. 351). I regret to 
notice that tVie industrious Professor is scarcely more fortunate than bis learned 
colleagues in Sinology as regards the identification of Chinese place-names in 
the Archipelago. As we are just treating of Sumatra, I may point out for 
the benefit ol other students interested in such matters that Foi - Hsin’s 

fi ^ im la. Zung - ga ~ ka- maUy out of which Profe.saor Schlegel has 
made (7'‘oti))g-2^ao, vol. ix, pp. 367 and 383) a teratological LUiga Kamau or 
Lviga Kambau^ which, of course, does not exist, and which he consequently has 
never been able to locate, is purely and simply a sufficiently clear transcript 
of Menang-kabnu^ the famous kingdom in north-central Sumatra, marked 

9S if m %. Ltin^ga^kia-er/i, in Phillips’ map {Journal China Branch 

11. A.S., vol. xxi, 1886, p. 38), and bikeu by this Sinologist to be Indrapura ! 
It will now bo plain to every reader that both the above transcripts are simply 
contracted forms of il/Vi - lung -ga - ka - niau — Mananga - kabau = JIcnang ~ kabau. 
It will he gathered from the above examples and from the many others given in 
the course of this work, that the Chiuese geographj* of ludo-China niid^ the 
Archipelago as hitherto fancifully e.\poiinded by Sinologists is almost entirely 
unreliable, and requires a good and thorough overhauling at the hands of those 
W'ho know .something of the topography, history, and languages of those countries 
ere it cun be of anj’ use for scientific purposes. 
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Gayu and Alas lands, on the west coast of Sumatra. Mount 
Kmekaya of the Visnu Parana is probably Qunong (Mount) 
Lus4, ^ and ^ being easily mistaken for one another when 
not clearly written or partly obliterated in the old MSS. 
Again, the Cahra wheel *) mountain referred to in the 
Phagavata Parana as being in Kusa-dvipa, may be the 
Sat-lun (‘Fine wheel') mountain of Chao Ju-kua’s account. 

The Vayu Parana places Ku§a~dvzpa among the islands, 
and states that it is also called Kumuda, Along with it 
It mentions Varaha, which may be Hog Island, °near the 
west coast of Sumatra (see p. 448). The Bhagavata and 
Padma Puranas have instead Ramaimlia, which undoubtedly 
corresponds to Hsuen-chuang’s Yen-mo-na Chou,^ to the 
Rami or Ramni of the Arabs, to the local Lambn or 
Lam-hatiht and to Marco Polo*s Lambri, 

But I shall not further press for identities : the argument 

is quite novel and the antiquities of Sumatra still a sealed 

book ; we must know more about them and the early history 

and geography of the island ere we can safely proceed. 

Sumatra, owing to its being so extensive and its coastline 

but little known up to quite recent times, has always been 

believed to consist of several islands which were designated 

by different names: hence the confusion that has arisen in 

the accounts of the island left us by the early travellers, and 

the difficulty in locating and identifying the names of places 
they give. 

Confining our remarks to the Acheh district proper, 
we cannot afford to pass unnoticed a peculiar term applied 
h) it to this day, namely Acheh Besar, literally 

Great Acheh,' commonly understood to mean ‘ Acheh 
Proper,' but which, in my opinion, should be more correctly 
taken to signify its original territory, that where the 
foundation of its greatness was laid; * Ancient Acheh,' iu 
fact. Its compass is now assumed to embrace “ that corner 
of Sumatra formed by a line drawn from Pidir Point on 


or Jammi River) in the 

ng Qistnct, west of Pasai^ north coast of Suniatrai 
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the north, to Kudlsi Lamhesi on the west coast. ' It is, 
in fact, to all intents and purposes, the territory formerly 
otherwise known by the alternative designation of Ldtnhvi. 
We have already met with the term ‘Great* as prefixed 
to toponymies in the case of Malacca (or at any rate the 
old territory corresponding to the latter mediaeval State 
of that name), surnamed by the Chinese Td Sh^-p^Oy 
:k m m. or * Great Java (Saba).* ^ This coincidence 
suggests that the term ‘ Great Acheh * may also be of 
very ancient origin, and that analogously it may have found 
expression in the Chinese Ta-shih, ■k in which the 
first part of the name, Ta, would then really have 
its proper sense of ‘ Great,* and the second would stand 
for Ashiy Acheh? We have pointed out p. 511) 

that as late as 1521, and even 1586 and after, the accounts 
of European travellers preserve a similar form in Dacheniy 
Dacin, etc. If so, the term Ta-skih would not be a transcript 
of Tdjiky Tdjika. = Arabs, as has hitherto been supposed. 
Besides, I find it, when employed in the latter sense, some¬ 
times written 5 ^ Ta^chH. It can be traced back, we 
have seen, until at least A.n, 960—1280, at which period 
Sung history informs us that from the southern coast of 
Shd-p^o (central part of Malay Peninsula) Ta-&hih may be 
reached in five days* sailing. The “Tung-hai Yang-k‘au** 
(a.d. 1618), as well as Ming history and the “Kwang-tung 
T‘ung - chih,** distinctly state that Acheh, ® is the 
former Su-men-ta-la, H ^ M, or Su-icen-ta^nat 
^ ^ (Sumatra), which, in its turn, was the old country of 
Ta-shih kfi m) ; ^ hence the confusion that has so 
often been made in Chinese records between this Ta-shth 
and the country of the Tajiks, It seems to me that to our 


* Journal Straits Branch Jt.A.S.y No. 5 (June, 1880), p. 41. 

* See pp. 519, 622, and 523. 

’ I am, of course, aware that the name Acheh is commonly transcribed 

, Fa-cA*!, or A~ch*\^ © ® {A~t$^ai, A-ts‘e, A-chc) ; but this 

form merely dates from a.d. 1618, when it first appears in the “ Tung-hsi 
Yang-k*au *’ Cyclopaedia, it being referred to later on in Ming history under the 
period "Wan-li (1573-1620). See Groeneveldt, op. cit,, pp. 214, 215. 

* See T^outiff-PaOy 1901, pp. 338, 368, 369. 
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Sinologists - the term Tu-nhih^ as applied to the north-west 

corner of Sumatra Island, has been no less deceiving than 

the contemporary name Po-ss, »i. which has led them 

to take it as a transcript of Furs, FarSy or Persia, because 

such is its widely known application.*^ That there were of 

old both Arab and Persian settlements in the Acheh district 

* 

and even at other places on either the northern or western 
coasts of Sumatra is very probable—nay, almost certain ; for 
these coasts lie within close proximity to the Hikobars, 
which, as is well known, formed one of the capital stations 
and landmarks on the Arab and Persian sea-route across the 
Bay of Bengal. Owing to this fact, the north-west seaboard 
of Sumatra must have been often touched at, especially when 
the. southern drift of the currents in the Bay of Bengal 
compelled the vessels to pass within sight of it, or hurricanes 
eventually threw those vessels against that coast and forced 
them to seek a refuge there. A proof of such views is 
anorded by the accounts of the Arab travellers themselves, 
which show that not only Lambri, but Barus, were well 
known to their countrymen, who seem to have carried on 
a busy traflS.c at their seaports since at least the middle 
of the ninth century. Nevertheless, we are perfectly aware 
from evidence adduced in the preceding pages, that the 
country was above all Indu in belief and manners,^ it having 


* See p. 429- In connection with Po-szy Ta-shik, etc., with the north coast 
of Sumatra, the following entry under a date corresponding to a.d, 1403 occurs 
in Ming hUtor}', bk. 325 : “ Su~}nen~ta~la (Samudra) lies west of Malacca,” etc. 

Some say that it is the T*iao-chihy [=a country on the coast of 

the Persian Gulf, identified by Dr. Hirth with Chaldma], of the Hau Dynasty, 
and the Po-«, [FarSy Pars, Persia], of the T'ang Dynasty [N.B. this 

term Po-sz is found in Chinese history as far back as about a.d. 450]: .two 
countries of the Ta-sAi/i, ^ [^TUjiksy the Arabs of the Khalif empire], 
and an important gathering-place in the west” {Pouug-Pao, 1901, p. 343), 
The explanations between brackets are ray own, 

* Suffice to recall the particulars about the footprint, undoubtedly Buddhist, 
mentioned by Chao Ju-kua as early at least a.s 1240. Uther details in his 
account of Lan-tvu-li are interesting a.s being the oldest account we possess of 
the people of that country and their customs. I therefore summarize them here 
from Dr. Hirth’s paper in the Journal R.A,S.y July, 18‘JG, pp. 4S0—482. The 
inhabitanta are very dark-skinned, they wrap their bodies round with silk stuffs. 
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been settled and probably colonized from tbe remotest ages 
by Dravidian emigrants from Southern India, although 
there can be no doubt that even before that perhaps it had 
been partially civilized by the Phoenicians. It cannot, 
therefore, seem credible that from the mere fact of the Arabs 
and Persians having had a few petty settlements there, the 
land could come to be called after them respectively the 
TajiUa or Parsi country. These terms must have other 
and more deep-grounded origins. .If * Great Acheh,’ or 
Ta-Ashih, is not the prototj’^pe of the denomination Ta-shiht 


are bareheaded, and go barefoot. They use their hands in taking their food. ■ 
They are warlike, and often use poisonous arrows. [Friar Udoric mentions that 
the people of Sumoltra are {circd a.d. 1323) in constant war with those of the 
kingdom of Lamory ; that they go stark-naked, are bad and cruel, and addicted 
to cannibalism; but this seems to apply only to the wild tribes near by.] 
Household vessels are made of bronze. The king is black, writh unkempt hair, 
and wears no covering on his head; he wears no regular clothes, but is merely 
wrapped in cloth of various colours, and his feet are protected by sandals of red 
leatlier (fastened) with gold thread. When going out he rides on an elephant or 
in a kina of litter. He eats every day a paste made of betel-nuts, burut together 
w'ith real pearl ashes. His palace is decked with jewels. There is an eastern 
and a western palace [read * throne hall ’], at each of which there is planted 
a golden tree [the hunga^maa of Malays and kalpavrlcaa of Indus}. Underneath 
each of these trees there is a golden throne with partition walls of glass. When 
holding court the king ascends the eastern throne in the morning and the western 
throne in the evening [an Indu custom]. Two attendants constantly hold up 
a goldeu dish [read ‘spittoon’] to receive the dregs of the betel-nuts chewed by 
the king, rhe king nolds in his hand a jewel [read ‘ruby’] five inches in 
diameter, which will stand tbe test of fire and shine at night like a torch ; by 
rubbing his face with it every day the king will keep Ins youthful looks, though 
he may be over ninety years old. [Neither the translator nor anyone else has, to 
my knowledge, noticed that jVIarco Polo and F'riar Odoric state about the same 
thing of the kings, respectively, of Ceylon and Nichomeran or Bahumeran, Says 
ilesser Marco: “ And the king of this Island possesses a ruby which is the finest 
find biggest in the world . . . It is about a palm in length, and as thick 
ns a man’s arm . . . it is quite free from flaw, and as red as fire . 

I ou must know' that the Great Khan sent an embassy and begged the King as 
a favour greatly desired by him to sell him this ruby ... but the King 
replied that qn no account whatever would he sell it.” Odoric repeats the same 
story, ascribing, through some confusion or oversight, the possession of the 
precious jew'el to the cnief of the Nikobars.] The country sends yearly tribute 
to iian-fo-ch t (Palembang). ith the north w’ind [read ‘ north-east monsoon’] 
you come mthin a little more than twenty days to the country of Hat-fon 
(Ceylon). Sailing from Lan-wu-li [Ijainmun, Ramburi], you know that you are 
coming to Haitian (Ceylon) by the flashing of lightning always visible. 

There is notliing, it w'ill be seen, suggestive of Islamism in this account; on 
the contrary, the evidence is totally in favour of our view that Induism was then 
widespread m the country, the dynasty itself being of real or pretended Indu 
eflcent. E^en at the time of Jfarco Polo’s visit (a.d. 1292—3) the people were 
etill idolaters, although the local chronicles place the introduction of Islam into 
the country in a.d. 1205. This may bo true as regards a portion of the people, 
not of the great bulk of them. Hence the Ta-shih= 2'djik theory os regards 
tbis country Btnnds but little chnnee of proving correct. 
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we shall then very likely have to trace this, as already 
suggested, to a name Tarshuh, transplanted here in the 
earliest days by the Phoenician navigators, and given to 
e country either in memory of an older Tarsi,ish nearer 
ome (perhaps Tarsm, the promontory on the Karmanian 
eoast near which Nearkhos’ fleet anchored) ; ■ or in imitation 
o some epithet suggestive of silver, Raksasas, or the like 
a rea y applied to the principal town or seaport on that 
Mast by the Dravidians from Southern India and Ceylon. 
Ihe connection between Ceylon and Sumatra in legendary 
lore as well as in history, is so considerable, we have seen, 
as to well justify the latter alternative, while the terms 
Ar^e, Ta-shih, Arshir, Dachem, Acheh, successively met 
with from the second to the sixteenth century a.d., are 
suttcient evidence in favour of either view. From the fact 

° ^ applying; the name Argyre to the principal town 

o that coast, it would seem that this was merely the city 
esignation, while Rantbri, Ramni, Lambri, etc., were the 
country s name, although perhaps becoming in course of 
time alternative appellations for the principal city or settle¬ 
ment to which the Kraton, citadel and king’s residence, 
were successively shifted, for the seat of these continually 
varied. The terras Acchera, Achai, or Accha would seem, 
owever, if the legends accounting for them be true, to have 
een applied to the country and not to its capital. The 
question is complicated, and not easy of definite solution 
until more evidence is collected. The term Pulok-Lamin, 

appearing in the “Sejarah .MaliljHi,” ch. viii’ 
as the name of a city in Lami,\ or Lameri, 

probably the capital, is not clear as regards its first portion’ 

which we ignore, whether it stands for pulo, pulaii, JJ, 

isand^’ or for some proper name, Pulok, derived from’ 
pa a sa, balaksa, etc., ‘white,’ or ‘silver,’ ‘silvery.’ 

As regards the other term, Po-ss, gj jt|f, which we have 
seen applied to this part of Sumatra Island (see p. 429), 
can hardly mean Lamhn or A.ch 'ehy because Chao Ju-kua, 


' See p. 598. 
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who gives us a rather diffuse account of Lan-wU’li, refers 
to Po~sz separately/ so that Dr. Hirth has been led to 
consider it to apply to some unidentified country which is 
“probably not Persia.” As it reads Po-ssUy Pa-su, Ba-sOy 
Ba-shiy Bu-siiy I have already suggested its probable identity 
with the Vasu State located by the Phagavata Purana in 
Ku^a-dvipa. It may be La7nbesij i.e. Besi or Bdsi — Lam 
being merely the ordinary prefix meaning village—a petty 
State on the homonymous river on the west coast of Sumatra 
immediately below Acheh, upon which it borders. It 
doubtless is De Barros’ Lambrijy which adjoins Daya (Daya, 
which, in its turn, adjoins Achem. Daya lies, in fact, 
between the two mouths of the Lambesi River (also called 
Lambesoi).^ The name La^nbri for the Acheh district 
certainly did no longer exist at the time of the advent of the 
Portuguese in the Archipelago. The last Western author 
to mention it is probably Priar Odoric, while in Chinese 
literature the last reference to it occurs in Ma Huangs work, 
A.D. 1416. Fei-Hsin, but twenty years later, althougli 
speaking of more States on North Sumatra than any other 
of his predecessors (to wit, Su-men-ta-iay TemTyang, Nakury 
and Menang-kabau—-Professor Schlogel’s Linga-ICatnan of 
immortal fame), has not a word about Larabri. It goes, of 
course, without saying, that whatever references may be 
thereat ter found to that State in Ming history and the various 
encyclopaedias are merely I'etrospective, being based for the 
most part on Ma Iluan's account. But even then, 1430 is the 
last recorded date for intercourse with Nan-ji^o-li in the annals 


See Journal Ti.A.S.^ 1896, p, 479. 


De Harros’ Lamhrij, 1 now notice, has a good deal puzzled Colonel Yule, 
who takes it to he the old Lambri (wlicrcas it is undoubtedly Lamhesl)^ and 
cannot theretore explain De Barros’ apparent inconsistency in placm"- it at 


tirst between Daya and Acht 


Ml 


consistency 

ind then between ^laucopa an^ Daya, (sec 


‘ Marco Polo,” 3rd edition, Loudon, 1903, vol. ii, p. 300). 
abject of Yule’s famous work, to which 1 regret not havi 


While I am on the 

subject of Yule’s famous work, to which 1 regret not having had access before 
this (the first copy I have seen of it is the third crfiVioH, just issued, too late in 
time to be of any avail for the purpose of reference in this work, Avhich is now, 
SeptembcT, 1903, already all in type or very nearly so), I may just as well 
remark that, as regards Iiido-Chiiia and the Archipelago it still leaves many 
questions, especially about ^larco Polo s sea-route in this re*'^ion. unsolved which 
will be found settled in tiie preceding pages, I propose to soon revert'to this 
fascinating subject more fullv elsewhere. 
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of the iMin^ dynasty. After this such a State is no more 
heard of as a living entity. Nor is it in any local chronicle 
or in any account of travellers later than this period. We 
must then infer that the name must have disappeared between 
A.D. 1430 and 1436, the date of Fei-Usin^s book. Hut the 
change probably took place a little later, i.e. in 1471, when, 
as we shall see directly, a Cham prince ascended the throne 
there. This fact of the disappearance of the name Lambrt 
from the map of the country is very important, and I have 
thought it worth the while to call attention to it, as it does 
not appear to have been noticed before this. There occurs, 
indeed, a mention in the sailing directions of the “Hai-kwo 
W^en-chien-lu (a.d. 1730) of a country or sea termed 
Lan^niy ^ (Lan-li, Lan-nai, Han-nei, lit. * broken or 
splashed mud' or mire), which Professor Schlegel innocently 
takes to be the old Lambri; ^ but there is no shadow of 
a probability that such can be tbe case. The passage in 
question states in fact: ** To the east Siam is connected with 
Kamboja (;^ [read if;] if H, i.e. Kan-pu-chih) . . . . 

Now, how is it that they are so far distant from each other ? 
It is because the whole south of Kamboja belongs entirely 
to Lau'-nty for which reason it is called ‘ The End of Lan-ni' 
Ji [X an~ni Wei; more properly the ‘headland,* or 

promontory,’ of l,an~ni]. Lower on it joins the great and 
the small Transverse Islands [the term is ^ (Jj, i.e. Greater 
and Lesser Hhig — Pulo Panjang and East Island with 
Table Rock] ; and because one has to make the tour around 
its outside, it is so much farther.” It is perfectly plain that 
here, by ‘ End of Lan-ni ’ the landspit of Khmau (Khmau 
Point) at the southern extremity of Kamboja .is meant; and 
JLciti • ni the Khmau peninsula stretching southwards 
from the delta of the Me-khdng River, which being yet in 

* See T*oung‘Pao^ vol. ix, p. 197 . I need not point out that out of the eight 
w more toponymies given iu the itinerary in questiuu after leaving the Paracels, 
Professor Schlegel has not succeeded iu identifying a single one, e.xcept the two 
which "had been easily made out long before he wrote, viz. l*ulo Condor and 
Tung~pu~chih^ more correctly Kan-pu-chthy which is Kamboja. I cannot afford 
Hpace to go here into this itinerary, but hope to be ahlo to do so before long 
el^where. Suffice for our present purpose to establish the identity of the Mettg 
Islands and Lan-tii. 
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course of formation is but a mire, known as the ‘ still sea ’ 
(‘Mer tranquille* of the French), a sea of mud, in fact, that 
has but in few places acquired anything like consistency. 
The dark colour of the waters, which through innumerable 
creeks flow to tinge the sea for a long distance all round, 
has caused the Khraers to apply to them the name of Thuk 
KhmaUy meaning the * Black (or inky) W^aters.* Now this 
is exactly represented by the Chinese term Lan~niy which 
must therefore be taken in its literal sense, and not as 


a transcript of any local toponyraic.^ Under such circum¬ 
stances, the Chinese itinerary above referred to becomes 
perfectly clear ; the concluding sentences simply mean that 
the distance from Siam to Famhoja (its capital being 
intended) is so great because the K!hmau peninsula, or mud- 
flat, intervenes, which must be given a wide berth, thus 
causing much loss of time in rounding it. There cannot 
absolutely be, accordingly, any connection between this 
Lan-ni and Lambri, which latter lies too far away to permit 
of such a wild idea being even for a moment entertained. 

We must therefore turn to a similar place-name, Lan-li or 
Lcitn-lty mentioned in the annals of the T^ang and Sung 

as a station on the sea-route from Ch'iian-chou 


(Zayton ?) to the Persian Gulf,^ which has been identified 
by Dr. Bretscbneider with Lambri.^ Such an identification 
is undoubtedly correct, because the toponymic in question is 
spelled ^ L(on~)'i^y which is evidently but a con¬ 

traction of the fuller form, ^ ^ ^ {^Lan-wu-liy Lam-mu-ri, 

^ I should not think there can be any etymological connection with the name 

‘ Lnke of Sri Rama’ {Ihhna-daha^ Ranta-mra^i) applied, according to Crawfurd 

(“ Embassy to Siam and Cochinchiua,” Loudon, 1830, vol. ii, p. 248), by the 

Malays (Cham ?) residing in Karaboja to the Thale~sdp or inland lake there. 

^or can there be any relation with the ‘ Rama mouth ’ (Paknam P'hrali Ram), 

appellation formerly given by the Siamese to the mouth' of a river about 

Rayung, west of Chanthabun, which may he the embouchure of the Rayon" 

River Itself This name seems now to have been forgotten ; I merely gather it 

Irom the old Siamese map often previouslv alluded to. It is, however, possible 

that Lan-nt or Ran-uei may be a transcriiit of the Khmer word roneam, raniam, 

which means Mow and submerged jungle’ (i.e. flooded durin" hi"h tides or 

inundations, also calledrrtHi</»j), although 1 do not know w*^ether this term 

IS any way specifically applied to the muddy tract in question. 

+1 1901, p. 338, for a passage concerning that quoted from 

the “ Pien-i-tien,” ch. 78. * 

3 See Yule’s “Marco Polo,” 3rd ed., vol. ii, p. 301. 
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Ram-hu-ri), we have met with in Chao Ju-kua. Furthermore, 
the sailing distances given from it to the Chinese coast and 
the Persian Gulf respectively agree with the location of 
Lambri. In fact, the Persian ambassadors, say the texts, 
embarked at Ch‘uan-chou and reached Lam-ri in some forty 
odd days. There they waited for the (north-east) monsoon 
and sailed the next year home to their country (dt 
Ta~ch*i), which took again some sixty odd days. Tiie embassy 
in question seems to belong to the Sung period (960-12781 
There can he no doubt that the Arabic is here LZlt. 

This is the oldest notice we have of Ra}/ibri or Lambri from 
Chinese sources. Next to it comes the one in Chao Ju-kua 
already adverted to, and then no other mention of Lambri 
occurs in the Chinese records until a.d. 1416, the date of 
Ma Huan’s work. Between the two authors last alluded 
to come several hints by Arab writers, which are, however, 
of but little value, owing to their extreme brevity and the 
more detailed accounts of Marco Polo and Friar Odoric. 
To these some reference has already been made, hence it 
only remains to notice Marco Polo’s statement that “ in this 
kingdom of Lambri there are men with tails; these tails 
are of a palm in length, and have no hair on them. These 
people live in the mountains, and are a kind of wild men. 
Their tails are about the thickness of a dog’s.” In 
commenting on this passage. Colonel Y'ule (voL ii, p. 301) 
draws attention to the fact that Marsden was told of hairy 
people called Omng Gaga in the interior of the island (are 
these not perchance the Drang Gdgn referred to by us 
above?), who difiered little, except in the use of speech, 
from the orang-utang. lie furtlier remarks that since 
Marsden’s time a French writer, giving the same description, 
declares that he saw a ‘group’ of these hairy people on the 
coast of Indragiri, and was told by them that they iuluihited 
the interior of Menang-kabau and formed a small tribe. 
His new editor. Professor Cordier, inserts here, in his 
turn, a reference to the “ ‘Ajaib ” (Merveilles de I’lnde), 
which speaks of anthropophagi with tails at Lulu-bilenk, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, between Funsur and LumerJ 
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Ibr our identification of which place see above, p. 431. 

Anderson, Yule proceeds, says there are a few wild 
people in Siak, very little removed in point of civilization 
above their companions the monkeys, but he specifies 
nothing about hairiness or tails. “ Galvano heard that there 
were on the Island certain people called Daraque Dara 
(D’Arakundur ? = Arakundur district ?) which had tails 
like unto sheep.* KazwInI tells of the hairy little men that 
are found in with a language like birds* chirping.*’ 

For this information, I now notice, Kazwini is indebted 
to Ibn Kh urdadbih, who states : The natives of these 

islands (Rami, etc.) go naked, and shelter themselves in the 
midst of thickets. Their language is a sort of unintelligible 
hissing. They avoid intercourse with other people. Their 
stature is of 4 shihr or spans (about 36 inches, or 3 feet) 
. . . . their hair is red and crisp. They climb trees with 
the bands (i.e. without the assistance of their feet).” 2 The 
passage is textually copied b}'^ EdrIsT, who adds the missing 
sentence that the wild people in question are such swift 
runners that they cannot be overtaken.® It is interesting, 
in connection with the stature of these pygmies, to observe 
how’^ the tradition of the three and five spans height runs 
steadily through the interval of over fifteen centuries from 
Megasthenes,-* Strabo, and Pliny in the West, and from the 
oldest Chinese records in the Far East, to writers of even 
the j)ost-media3val period,^ As regards red curled hair, we 
have noticed how it is ascribed to the clawed uegrito savages 
of on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula^ since early 


ihl somewhat resembles that of a promontory called 

the PoiDt of Dairai-harra iu the “ Muhit ” (a. 1>. loot) and stated triie 
somewhere hetween I^Ialacca and Parcelar Hill (Bukit Jubra) on the north 
(see Kemauds Intr to Aboulfeda, p. cDxxsvii). I take it that Cape Racbado 

the headland meant, and if not, Taujung Bidara or Tanjun? 
Bruas no Inr below. However, Darar^ue Dura above may stand for Darakundur 
a pleonastic torm ot Arakundur, as e.g. iMru for Aru. 

= Journal Asiafique, 186r>, p. 280. Also De Goeje’s “Bibliotheca 
Geographonim Arabicorum,” pars vi, p. 44, where the wild tribes in questioS 
art exclusively located in the jungles of the Island of ^ 

3 Jauhert’s “ Geographic d’Edrisi,’* Paris, 1836, t. i, p. 75 

* Phny, “Hist. Nat.,’’ vii, ii, U-22. 

^ See above, pp. 258-262. 
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in the seventh century a.d. Language, like bird-chirping, 
was ascribed in general to the Man-I, ^ a term which 
18 explained as barbarians whose jargon, resembles the 
warbling of certain birds.^ Even in (juite modern times 
one Huang Chung, whose work was published a.d. 1537, 
says of K^ang, , hill tribes of Jforthern Siam (either 
Kachins or IC/id I^ong) that ** their language is like bird 
chirping, non-understandable **; ^ and a work of K'ang Hsi’s 
reign (1662-1723) adds besides that they resemble inonkeys.^ 
As regards hairy and tailed men in Sumatra, a gentleman 
who lived for seventeen years on that island informed 
Hr. Meyer that “ he heard of wild, hairy tribes in the 
interior of the Sultanate of Siak”; and a recent publication 
of Dalitz (in ‘‘ISTot. Batav. Genootsch.,’^ 1893, p. 27) gives 
an account of hairy dwarfs in Kroe, Bengkiilen, south-west 
coast of Sumatra.** There is, therefore, good reason to expect 
that the veracity of former reports may receive full con¬ 
firmation. With tailed men the case is of course quite 
different, for such legends originated either from mere 
imagination, from the style of dress of some wild tribes 
presenting some appendage hanging down behind like a tail, 
or from teratological phenomena of which we have, even at 
the present day, an example in India.^ At all events, we 

* See Ma Tuan-)in, op. cit., p. 5. 

* China Review^ vol. xix, p. 299. 

’ Op, cit., ibid. 

* A. B. Meyer’s “Negritos,” Dresden, 1899, p. 45. 

, P niean the Itisua natta'fc occurring in the case of an infant recently born in 
he Gaj^ district, who is j)ossessed of a caudal appendage about 3 to iiiche.s 
on^ The authenticity ot this case is beyond question, as the same was reported 
w the Indian Medical Gazette (for either June or July, 1903). On the Indo- 
onine.se mainland we have many accounts of tailed men. liCaving aside the 

CkHangy ^ of Tibet, who claimed , as did others of their congeners, to be 

descended from a race of anthropoid apes, we may notice in Indo-China proper: 

(1) The IFei-PUf ^ ‘Tailed nieiitioucd in the Sung Geography, 

which quotes from a work on the ‘Customs of Fa-nan^ (now lost). They are 
sometimes called the * Arboreal P«,’ and loc.ited 1 ,.jOO /i (^eteea miles) 

south-west of Yiiiman. Ma Tuan-lin says they have a tail from 3 to 4 inches 
in length, and adds that they are cannibals, regularly feasting upon their old 
relatives, except on their mother, for w'hom alone they feel res[}ect (op. cit., 
PP* ; also China Review^ vol. xix, p. 293). Here we have the old story 

01 the wild "Wall and Kachins, although these Fu may be the Fii’inaug^ who call 
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may gather from the fact that such wild tribes, hairy or not, 
have been heard of from both the Siak and Acheh hinterlands, 
on respectively the east and west coasts of Sumatra, i.e. on 
either side of the Gayu and Alas territory, that they must 
belong to the stock of the latter, and are perhaps identical 
with these as yet little known people. 

Later Chinese accounts of Lambri do not tell us much of 
value about the country and people. As already noticed, 
such accounts are mainly based on the well-known one of 
Ma Huan (a.d. 1416). This author informs us that in 
his day the people in the country were all Musalmans in 
religion. The State, he adds, borders on the east upon 
the kingdom of Li-taiy ^ 'fij, which is undoubtedly 
De Barros’ Lide^ and probably corresponds, in my opinion, 
to the present Rantei or Rantei Panjang, near Tringading. 
De Bar ros may very well, through a lapsus calami, have 
written Lkle for Ridei or Rantei ; or the fault is more likely 
attributable to the copyists or printers of his work.^ Li-tai 
or Lide bordered on the east upon Nakur, the old Gayu 
country. 


themselves Sautom, and are known to the Lau as KJut Dam (‘ Dlack or Negrito 
Savages’). A.s regards arboreal habits, etc., here is what a recent account 
I obtained from trustworthy Siamese sources tells us; “The Kha Wah (i.e. 
Wild Wah) are as agile and nimble as monkeys {kfuing). In climbing trees they 
make use of a rope with a stag-horn tied at one end. This end they throw up on 
the tree until it becomes entangled to some branch ; then they climb up the rope 
with extreme quickness. By such a method they are able to travel also from tree 

to tree without ever touching the ground.” (2) The Yau, IS , or Yati-jin, 

of Yiiunan are firmly believed to this day by the Chinese to have tails like 
monkeys. (See “ Upper Burma Gaz.,” pt. i, vol, i, p. 698.) 

For reports of tailed men in various parts of the Archipelago, see the next 
section, “ Islands of the Satyrs.” 

* It seems passing strange that several names of States mentioned by De Barros 
in the north part of Sumatra have not been identifie<l as yet by our predecessors 
in this field.- They are, southwards of Achin, LamhriJ and Mancopa ; and 
eastwards, Biar^ Lide, Birada, Some of these I have already located in the 
course of the preceding pages, viz., Lamht ij (= Lambesi), Pirada = Pidada or 
Pedada, and 7.i= Rantei. As regards Mancopa, I make it out to be Bakougaa 
above Trurnun; Biar may be either the old Bei'uan and the present Beureukung, 
although it seems to correspond to Liihok, a petty State further to the west, 

i.e. towards AcUinese territory. Biar is, however, a Malay word, rtr, 

‘ to grant ’). 
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More interesting is Ma Huan’s reference to a lofty 
Island of Peaceful Presage’ (or ‘Foreboding,’ as Professor 

5 ^‘^i-P'^xS-Vu-chiin Shan. 

V ij! j ^ the sea, to the north-west, at 

o* «P<=<=>fi=aIly designated Mau 

« m. literally, ‘ Hat Island.’ This name has puzzled 
all Sinologists, from Phillips and Groeneveldt to Professor 
cschlegel. The two former have identified the island in 
question with either Pulo Bras or Pulo Nasi ■ ; while the 
latter, far more imaginative, is convinced that since the 
Chinese character with which the name of the island is 
represented means a hat, it might just as well be one of 

those large, broad-brimmed Spanish hats called ‘sombreros’ 

[why not a Chinese conical hat or slightly domed cap?]- 
ergo (reader, please notice the logical, or rather paralogical 
process of reasoning here), the island in question must be the 
one which the Portuguese called Sombrero, and from which 
Sotnbrwo Channel in the Nikobar archipelago (between 
l^tttle INikobar on the south side and Kachal and Nankauri 
on the northern) got its name.» Now, the Sombrero is 
t.'hauri Island, described as “ generally low, but its south 
end rises almost perpendicularly in a rochy pinnacle to a height 
of about MS feet, having the appearance, leith the contiguous 
tote portion, of a flap hat, whence it was named Sombrero 
by the early Portuguese navigators.”» The homonymous 
channel is only used by ships proceeding from the Koromandel 
coast (Madras, etc.) to Malacca Strait, whereas the Chinese 
accounts distinctly tell us that Mau Shan served as a landmark 
lor ships coming from the west, i.e. Ceylon ; that it was 
flat-topped (while Sombrero is pinnacle-shaped); and that 
could be reached in half a day’s sailing from Lambri. 

IS presupposes a distance of fifteen to twenty miles at the 
utmost, considering that vessels must travel against wind 
and current in getting clear of the islands off Acheh Head, 

' tSreHeh R.A.S.,\u\. ss, p. 221; Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 221 

■vUw Tarter, I notice [A.iLc 

" i«v enra credence to the Sombrero theory.^ ^ 

Bay of Bengal Pilot,” 3rd ed. (1901), p. 299. The italice are mine. 


3 
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especially during the north - east monsoon. Hence, the 
distance applies to either Pulo Bras, Wch, or Rondo, but 
not at all to the Nikobars, the nearest point of which 
(Parsons Point, the southern end of Great Nikobar) lies no 
less than 120 miles off.^ 

It is amusing to notice the arguments brought forward 
by Professor Schlegel in taunting Groeneveldt for having 
suggested either Pulo Bras or Pulo Nasi as the equivalent of 
the mysterious ISInxi Shan. As they are a good specimen of 
the Professor’s dialectics, it would be a pity not to reproduce 
them here. He says : “ All these [Chinese] descriptions 
agree in saying that this island \^Mciu had a high, 

lofty, and big mountain, with a flat top. Now this is not 
the case with the islands Pulo Bras and Pulo Nasi, which 
are so low that the Dutch have been obliged to build a light¬ 
house upon the former one, that the seamen may not be 
shipwrecked upon them, when wishing to make either for 
Achin or the Strait of Malacca.” ^ This, anyone who has 
passed those islands (I did it some five or six times, and 
Professor Schlegel must also have gone through that way, 
although it might have been during the night) will see, 
is utterly incorrect. Had the Professor only consulted 
a Dutch map or chart of that part of Sumatra, he would 
have found the figure 700 (metres) marked on the middle 
of Pulo Bras, for indeed this island attains a height of 
2,296 feet in Mount Chumo. If this is loxv, then nothing 
short of Mont Blanc or Dhawalgiri could, according to 
the Professor’s views, be called high. The AVillemstoren 


> As will be seen directly, Chinese itineraries reckon at ten watches {khig^ 
■ffi) of 2*4 hours in time, or 60 li (10 to 12 miles) in distance, each; total 

24 hours’ sailing, or about 100 to 120 miles, the distance between Lung-yen Ssu 
{Pulo Bras according to me) and Ts*^%oei-lan (the Nikobars). This is remarkably 
correct, and precludes all possibility as to Man Shan^ which is shown quite near 
to Lung-yin Hsu in the Chinese map, being the Sombrero. It strikes me that 
the sailing kcng must have been adopted from the Arabs, Persians, and Indus, 
being thus the same as their zdm or ydm (see above, p. 388). Hence it should be 
reckoned on the same basis, i.e. at seven to ten miles. 

“ T'‘ouug-Pao^yo\. ix, p. 180, 
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* 


lighthouse on the northern point of Pulo Brus (525 feet 
above sea-level) was erected, not because of the island being 
80 low and invisible as the Professor thinks, but as a help 
to navigators in the thick weather that usually prevails in 
those parts during the south-west monsoon. Great Nasi is 

not very high, but its sister island (Nasi Kechil, or Kersik) 
is lofty. 

However, it is not either of these islands that correspond 
to the Mail Shan of the Chinese. This can be plainly seen 
from the Chinese map printed by Phillips,^ where to the 
west or south-west of Matt Shan is marked the other famous 
island, Lung-yen Hsu, H ^ (lit. ‘Ambergris Island’), 
which Groeneveldt ^ and all his followers have to this 
day confidently considered to be Pulo AVeh. A glance 
at the map just referred to, printed since 1885, would have 
convinced them of their error; but our Sinologists do not need 
to look at native maps in interpreting Chinese geography, 
their imagination is quite sufficient for the purpose. Now, 
since Lung~yen Hsu cannot possibl}'^ be Pulo Weh, it must 
be the other principal island to the west (in reality south¬ 
west) of it, i.e. Pulo Bras. And that such is the case I have 
not the slightest doubt, for the alternative, and apparently 
older, name of this island is Lam-puyangy from some village 
of this name that must have existed, and perhaps is still 
extant, on its coast. On the map in Mandelslo’s work, 
1727,® the island already appears as Lanpiang. It is there¬ 
fore clear to me that Lung-yen is but a contracted transcript 
of Lam“\^pu~\~yangy and has nothing to do with ‘Dragon’s 
spittle,’ i.e, ambergris, although this produce may very well 
be found in the sea around it. Fei Hsin’s description of 
the island (1436) is as follows : “ This Island has the 
appearance of a single mountain [which is, no doubt, Mount 
Chumo of Schlegelian lotcnessy 2,296 feet].It 

' Journal China Branch It.A.S.y vol. xx, Nos. 5 aud 6. 

* Op. cit,, p. 222. 

® Amsterdam, 1727, between pp. 7-8 and 9-10, t. i. I may observe, 
cn pasiuttt, that the JAmpujang ot Admiralty charts and directories is merely 
the Dutch form of the name, which in English should be transcribed Lampuyung^ 
in order to make the two pronunciations agree. 
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rises abruptly out of the sea, which breaks on it with high 
waves.” 1 In the sea-routes described on the Chinese map 
above referred to, and translated by Phillips,^ Lung-yen Hsii 
[i.e. Lampuyang or Pulo Bras] is referred to as , lying on 
the course from Su-miu-ia-la (Samudra harbour) to Ceylon. 
The sailing directions given are: (1) “A vessel leaving 
Su-men-ia-la bound to Ceylon steers a course H.W., a little 
W., for twelve watches, until she is off Lung-yen Ilsu% 
thence across the ocean to Ceylon, the course is W., a little 
N., for forty w^atches.” (2) ‘‘The route from Su-nUn-ta-la 
via the Tii ui-lun ^Jiun (Nikobars) is the same as far as 
Lung-yen Hsu, from which point the course is N.W., a little 
north, for thirty watches, and due west, a little north, 
for fifty w’atches.” We thus see that Lung-yen Hsu, 
i.e. Lampuyang, now Pulo Briis, was the last land seen on 
leaving Sumatra, as is, for that matter, clearly shown by 
the course marked on the map in question. We become 
apprised thereby that Chinese vessels of that period used, 
when bound westwards from Malacca Strait, to pass to the 
northward of Pulo AVeh and Bras, perhaps also of Pulo 
Hondo, and between these islands and the south end of the 
Great Nikobiirs, exactly as sailing-vessels do nowadays 

during the north-east monsoon, the favourable season for 
that voyage. 

AA^e have, accordingU^ left the option of finding the 
equivalent for the Chinese Hau Shan in either Pulo AA^eh 
or Pulo Rondo. As regards the latter, also known as 
Tepurong, it is but an uninhabited rock, only some 2^ cables 
in length, although 426 feet high, and therefore conspicuous, 
so that it “ is often the first land seen by those entering 
the Strait in the thick weather of the south-west monsoon 
period.”® But Ma Huan’s account of Man Shan says this 
island is inhabited: “at the foot of the mountain live some 


^ Groeneveldt, loc. cit. 

2 Op. cit., p. 218. Of course, Phillips renders the term Lung-yen Hsu as 

Pulo AVay, which identification I have not adopted here, leaving the name as it 
stands in the Cliinese text. ® 

3 “ China Sea Directory,” vol. i, 4th ed. (1896), p, 29. 
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20 to 30 families, every .man of whom calls himself a kin<r. 
In shallow water sea-trees grow, which are collected by the 
people, and used as a valuable article of trade, it beino- 

follows, therefore, that Man Shan must be Pulo 
Weh, a far larger island (about 11 by 2 to 6 miles in size) 
and populated withal, although but sparsely, ju.st as the 
mese account says. It is besides very conspicuous, rising 

rvQo l^'gljest peak, to an elevation of 2,39.5 feet 

( metres according to recent Dutch maps, or some 100 feet 
igher than Pulo Bras). G unong Merdu, a prominent dome¬ 
shaped peak close by on the south, is also pretty hir.],, as 
well as Ujong Bahu, the north-western point of the island, 
which falls steeply from the mwntain to the sea. I should 
accordingly think that either Ujong Bahu, Giinong Jlerdu, 
m Lemoh Mali (the last more likely) is the loftv mountain 
described by the Chinese. Whether Lemoh M5ti be flat- 
topped or not I do not now remember, but very probably 
Jt 18. In any case, as the island is very mountainous, and 
IS west coast cliffy, there is great likelihood that it appears 
flat-topped to those coming from the west. Moreover, Mau 
|i, pronounced Mou, Moa, Mo in the southern Chinese 
dialects, is most probably but a mutilated would-be transcript 
ot Lemoh-, Unless, indeed, the whole term Man Shan is 
meant for Masam, or Mason Point, which edges the entrance 
to Sabang Bay, on the north coast of the island, where the 
principal settlement is situated (Sabang village). 

P xw-**"”* almost absolutely certain that 2Iau Shan is 
u o Veil, just as Lung-yen Ifsu is Lampuyang or Pulo Bras, 
and not the reverse or otherwise as some Sinologists have 
been telling the world for the last quarter of a century 
or eo. ^ The evidence in favour of our identification is over- 
w elming ; for not only resemblance in names, but also 
t e Chinese map itself, where the course is laid down as first 
i*unning close to the northern coast of Mau Shan and then 
rather aloof from an unnamed island (perhaps Pulo Nasi) 
and confirm the conclusion we have arrived at. 


* GroenevelJt, op. cit., pp. 220, 221. 
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We may therefore confidently pass to a brief consideration 
of the epithet T^ai-pHng-yu^chun Shan, ‘Lofty Island [or 
Mountain] of Peaceful Presage/ already noticed as applied 
by the Chinese to Mau Shan, This recalls both the Ptolemaic 
Agathodainxonos, the island of ^ Good Fortune,^ and the Jibal 
Khushndmi, ‘ the Auspicious Mountain * of the early Arab 
navigators, although, judging from our preceding con¬ 
siderations, there can be no connection with them, except 
in the similarity of the sense conveyed by such epithets. 
For seafaring men crossing those seas, known but im¬ 
perfectly in the old days, the first landmark sighted after 
a long sea passage on the boundless expanse must naturally 
have been a matter of no little rejoicing, and regarded as 
a fortunate event presaging their safety. Hence, I think, 
the origin of the Chinese term above referred to, which need 
not be sought in more recondite causes. As regards Pulo 
Web being used as a landmark in coming from the west, 
there is nothing extraordinary in the fact, for owing to its 
conspicuousness and position northwards of the western 
extremity of Sumatra, it is usually the first land looming in 
sight for those coming from the west vid the Great Nikobar, 
as the Chinese used to do. In the thick weather of the 
south-west monsoon period, we have had occasion to notice, 
Pulo Rondo is often the first land seen, and with it, naturally, 
Pulo Well, which lies close by, and is a yet more prominent 
object.^ 

The ocean stretching boundless to the west of JlTati Shan, 
the Chinese accounts inform us, is called the ocean of 
Na~mo~H, gjj PSi, Na-mei-li or Na~mu‘H, 

This name, though differently spelled from those employed 
to represent Lambri, sounds N^a-mut-lei, La-mtU-Iai in the 


* The earliest mention I can find of Pulo Weh in European accounts occurs in 
Beaulieu’s voyage, 1621, wherein it is stated that Fulo-Ouay, one of the islands 
in the roadstead of Achoh, yields sulphur in abundance. Dampier’s narrative 
later on, 1686, merely contains a passing reference to it. (See Prevost’s “ Hist. 
Gen. des Voyages/’ vol. i.\, p. 340, and vol. xi, p. 428.) Weh or We is said to 
mean ‘water,’ so that the sense conveyed is that of ‘ ’Water Island.’ But the 
old name of the island may have been different. Pulo Weh is nowadays 
a pepper'producing island ; but formerly it was of more importance from being 
the p] lace to which criminals were banished. 
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southern dialects, and is evidently a transcript of Lamitri, 
Lamerly Ramrl, Ramhun, or Ramhri, thus corresponding 
to Nowairl’s (a.d. 1332) Sea of Ldrewi, formed, as he tells 
^5, by the seas of Kahihy Jdwahf and Fausur (see p. 432 ante). 
The enumeration of the embassies successively sent to 
China by Lambri from a,d. 1284 to 1423 does not call for 
special notice here, except in the particular that in 1412 
the king as well as the people are spoken of as Musalmans, 
the ruler’s name being recorded as Ma-ha-ma Sha, ^ flg- 
S Wy which evidently means either Mahmud or Mu^mmad 
Shah, and that of his son as Sha Che-han, ^ ^, which 
is clearly ^ah Jehan, In about 1200-40, judging from 
Chao Ju-kua’s account referred to above, Induism must 
still have been the prevailing religion, and even in 1292-3 
Marco Polo has not a word about Islamism having as yet 
ac(^uired a foothold in Xjambri, although he mentions this 
faith as well established among the townspeople (and those 
only) in Perlec (Perlak), whither it was introduced by “the 
Saracen merchants.” The hill-people, he tells us, were 
pagan and cannibals. Of Basma he states the people are 
just like beasts, without laws or religion; and of Samara 
that they are wild idolaters. West of this kingdom was 
that of Dagroian, i.e. the Gdyu country, where, we have 
seen, the natives refused to embrace Islamism even when 
It had been adopted in Saraudra. The people of Lambri 
and Fansur are spoken of as idolaters, so that it is difficult 
to reconcile his statements with those of the Achinese 
chronicle ascribing the introduction of the Muslim faith 
to a Johan Shah represented to have arrived at Acheh in 
a.h. 601 = a.d. 1205. Of course, this Johan ^ah cannot 
possibly be the ^ah Jehiin still heir-apparent in a.d. 1412, 
because the former is referred to in the local chronicle as 
the founder of the Muslim dynasty in the country, whereas 
the latter evidently was not. Accordingl}’’, Johan Shah 
must have been one of the ancestors of this ^ah Jehan of 
A.D. 1412, and his advent, together with the introduction 
of Islamism through his agency, ma}" be safely put down 
between, say, a.d. 1300 and 1380. Perhaps a.h. 701 =; 
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1302 is the correct date, assuming- that an error of 100 
years has crept in the native chronicle through a slip of the 
cop^dsts in taking the figure 7 of the centuries for a 6. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that Islam reached Acheh 
later than Perlak and Samudra, although in the “ Sejarah 
Malayu ” we are told (ch. viii) that the conversion to 
Islamism of the States on the northern coast of Sumatra 


wasefPccted in the order: 1, Fasilri (Bariis); 2, Puiok Lamlrl 
(Lamhri) ; 3, Haru (Aru) ; 4, Perlak ; and 5, Samudra. 
But then the name recorded for the legendary apostle of 
Moslem alleged to (lave operated such a feat is Sultan 
Muhammad of Mutabar, and not Johan ^iih. The Pasai 
chronicle ascribes the deed to the same personage, hut it 
makes him proceed directly to Samudra, without mentioning 
the other countries alluded to above. It is thus evident 
that the whole story is open to serious doubt. 

Before closing these observations on the early history of 
Achiih it seems worth while to briefly notice another 
important event which, in so far as I am aware, has not 
yet received attention. Ihe event I mean is that recorded 
in the “ Sejarah ^lalayu ” (part ii, ch, iii), where it is stated 
that upon the downfall of the city of Bal, the capital of 
Champa, one of the royal princes of that country, Poling 
by name, fled with his retinue to Achi (Acheh), of which 
he became the original raja. Poling is, of course, meant 
for Pd Ling, i.e. Prince Ling, Pd being the usual Chiim 
title we have met with several times already. As a brother 
of his, Indra Brahma (we should probably read Indra- 
varman), took refuge at the same time at oMalacca, where 
he found a favourable reception at the hands of Sultan 
MansHr, whom we know to have reigned between a.d. 1458 
and 1475 drcd,^ it is evident that the downfall of the Chilm 
capital alluded to is that of Bal Angwe, which took place, 
as noticed above (p. 276) in 1471. We thus obtain a date 


‘ The “Sejarah Maluyu ” informs us further that Sultan Mansur made 
a mnntri (counsellor or minister) of Prince Iiulra Brahma (liulra-varman) after 
havin" brought about his conversion to Islam. Tins is anotlier important bit of 
information, as it evidences that the Muslimic faith had not as yet been adopted ' 
in Champa in 1471, at any rate by the royal family. 
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for the advent of P6 Ling in Acheh and the rise of a nasty 
of Cham extraction there, as well as a clue to the chronology 
of other hitherto undatable events in Chdm history referred 
to in both the *‘Sejarah ” and the Cham chronicles.* To the 
fact of a Cham prince having reigned in Acheh during the 
last quarter, or thereabouts, of the fifteenth century the'local 
dialect is no doubt indebted for the introduction of many 
comparatively modern Cham words which could not very 
well be accounted for before this, such as, e.g., 2 > 6 , prince • 
gie (Glai), hill, cliff; /am (Lang), village, etc. 

The Cham djmasty, if any, founded in Acheh by P6 Ling, 
seems, however, to have been short-lived, for* in a.d. 1507 
began the rule of Sultan ‘All Mughayat ^ah, who seems to 
have come from Kemangan, near Pedir, and is reckoned upon 
as the founder of that native monarchy -ivLich continued 
in power until a.d. 1760. It is exhilarating to notice how 
the “ Bustanu-s-salatln ” naively tells us that before Sultan 
All litughayat Shah—who, it states, first adopted IshTmism 
there had been no kings at Acheh, but only chiefs (Mara/i, 
tr^)t who ruled each in his own district, and were elected 
to that office among the elders of the people.^ Such are 


take^flL T ♦ ^ reigniDg at the time Bel Angwe was Hoally 

Anoameso is given in the “ Sefamh MaUvu ” as 
A^'Sn- Gopoh or Gopa), whereas the Cham chronicle, publisfied bv 

et It^connaissances, Xo. 31, pp. 88, 89), calls P6 Parichatt 
the last king of Bal Angwe. I>robabIy PC Gopa and Po Parichan are one and 

No aTl adopted hy Aymonier (op. cit., 

amenHnl*>«i of Po Panchaii thus seem to need considerable 

is verv ^^^ccession is rightly given in that chronicle, which 

tin doubtful. Ihe chronological milestone we have set up will help to clear 

flfinS contemporary Cham history, into which we cannot 

^ord here to enter upon. Suffice to notice merely that I have recognized in the 

Tp® S® “ ir^»i.:[Garaf] of the Cham clTronicies who 

hiiilf u? Hangov. Similarly, the ** .Sejarah ” represents Pogalang as having 
hilla of Bal (i.e. fial Ilangov or Ilinguv), “ which included seven 

fleve^'“ Its bounds.- The successTon given is. of course, very defective, 

^ j ®®‘°^ skipped over ; hut this contribution to Chim liistory from an 

nevertheless important for various details it supplies us 
cannot be found elsewhere. 

misled by a statement of Colonel Low in the Journal of the 
T to the effect that P6 Ling came from Manjung (Perak) 

this country gave Ache’b its first king. I take this opportunity 
ffectmg that mi.stake. No doubt Colonel Low confused Po Ling with 

85)^^^ *^^^**^ P^rak, but who reigned far later on 

* Millies, op. cit., p. 71. 
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the tricks recklessly resorted to by native historians in order 
to palliate their ignorance of past events. It is therefore 
pretty certain that henceforth a Cham monarchy will have 
to he added to the number of those so far known to have 
ruled over Acheh. The order of them will thus he: (1) an 
IndQ dynasty (until at least a.d. 1305); followed by (2) 
a Muhammadan one, probably also originally from India 
(with Johan Shah, a.d. 1305—80 circa) ; (3) a Malay from 
Menang-kabau {circa 1380-1470) ; (4) a Cham (1471-1507); 
(5) a local Achinese (1507—70 circd) ; (6) a Perak one 

{circa 1570-88) ; (7) an Achinese again (1588—1760) ; and, 
finally, (8) an Arab dynasty (1760 to the present day). 
The above and such sundry other details as I have been able 
to collect on Achinese history and onomatology will be 
found recapitulated and chronologically arranged in the 
folicwing table, which I subjoin by way of conclusion to 
this chapter.* 


OUTLINE SKETCH OF ACHINESE ONOMATOLOGY 

AND HISTORY. 


(Second to Seventeenth Century a.d.) 


100-50. Argyre, *Apf'fvpij /i/;T/3oVoXtv, capital of lahadiu or 
Sabadin (= JCsarjura, A.rjuna^ ji.rhura^ Makkhura^ 

etc.).—Ptolemy (p. 656). 


631-40. 

m 


Yen-mo-na (or Ye7i~mo-Io) Chou Kwo, O (or j^l) 

Ye-ine{-7it\ m u js. (= the island kingdom of 


or 


Yamana or Yamani, Yamana-dvtpa-pura ; perhaps Yatnund 
or t/a/nnu, Y(hnt7ti; Yavapia^ Yavarii; Javatia^ Jla 77 ia 7 ta, etc.), 
Hwen-tsaug (p. 463), Cf. Jiamanaka Island of Bhagavata 
and Padma Puranas; Ya/na-dvtpa of Vayu P. ; etc. 


* .\s I have no access to the publications of Dutch .scholars on Achinese 
history, etc., 1 entirely ignore whether any of the conclusions I have arrived at 
ha>e already been anticipated by them in their works. Should this prove to be the 
case I trust they will bear no grud^ against me, as my treatment of the subject 
has been done quite independently, and without knowledge whatever of the 
results tliej may have attained by* their labours. Works of general reference 
I have consulted are singularly meagre in details about Acheh, and only treat of 
its history from the sixteenth century downwards. I venture, therefore to hope 
that mv summary will prove valuable, as it goes back to a far earlier period and 
bonie (it its features are certainly new to the public. 
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Also M. Polo’s and others* Gavenis-pola or JatnanU, 

Javanu-pola = Yavanast/a- or Yavanasa’pura, Yavana^pur or 
Javanmpur = the * City (or Island) of the Y^avanas (or 
Javanas) ’ = present Pulo Nasi Besar or Dedap ; but more 
probably Acbeh Scad, the ‘ Ponta de Gomespolla’ of the 
Portuguese.* Cf. also the legend as regards the footprint in 
the water (bank of Narmada^ or Yamuna ?, River) (p. 665, note). 

674. Ta-shih, ^ % {Dachu Bacheh, Acheh, and not seemingly 
Tajik = Arabs in such cases). Its king, afraid of the power 

of Queen Sima of Ko-ling (west coast of Malay Peninsula), 
dares not attack her (p. 505). 

851. Ramni Island, var. lect. Ram!. Rumhi, , 

(=Lambri, Acheh district, and part of west coast of 
Sumatra). Extent, 800—900 parasangs (= 1920-2160 miles); 
bathed by two seas, Harkand and ^elahet; with gold-mines* 

camphor, elephants, and an anthro¬ 
pophagous population. — Sulaiman (Reinaud’s “ Rel, des 
Voyages,” pp. 6, 8). 

864. Rami {^\j) Island. Rhinoceroses and tailless buffaloes 
are found there. The natives go naked, are four spans in 
stature, and have red and crisp hair; their language is an 
unintelligible hissing.—Ibn i^urdadbih [Journal Asiatique, 
1865, p. 286, and De Goeje, op. cit., p. 44). 


* ^ the original name of Gavenispola as Tavanaspuyy Javanaspuy% 

•Mo.. Prtj'i*® hetioues occurring in different authors from 

. /m yxz .; (1) Gavcnispola, Gavenopola, Nenispola (M. Polo, 

(Correa, “ Lendas da India,” t. ii, p. 792, 1524); 
(3) Gawis/jcjfl (Castanheda, ” Historia da India,” lib. v, ch. 13, r. 1540 ; 

Oomispola (De Barros, 1550-60, and 
Lmschoten, 1587); (6) Gomes-polo or Gomez -puh (Lancaster, 1-592); etc. 

^ venispola of M. Polo, Jamis-fuUih {Jdmas-pola) of the Muliit, Gauispola of 
i^orrea, and Gomus or Gomuis of Hamilton, are the typical forms which pre¬ 
suppose an onginal Jamanis, Jnvanis, Jamums. I feel therefore unable to 
accept Colonel lules suggested derivation from a hypothetical Malay term 

*7« A tform Pttlo Gaimr he found in the map to 
VCTI18 Acbm and the restoration he proposes as Pulo Gomus {” Marco Polo,” 
ra ed., vol. ii, p. 307). Gaimr must be a mistake for Jamii\, as a bay bearing- 
Ibis ^me still exists on the north-east coast of Nasi Besar Island. 'I'he name 
may have formerly been Jamis^ whence perhaps the Jamas of the Muhi.t and the 
o her forms, Gomns^ Gomis^ etc. M. PoIo^s Gavenis ot Garetto', being tbe oldest, 
Js undoubtedly the representative of the earliest name which we have restored as 
Yavanas. The term pola, pulo, etc., stands for pura, ‘city,’ from 
Which the Malay= ‘ island ’ is ktioivn to be derived. Hence, the conipositum 
^gues the existence, at a remote period, of a settlement of Jaranas or Yavanas 
A V"tf^*** ^l^tt-nicians) on that island, but more probably on the opposite coast of 
Acheb (Point of Gomispola), whence tlie island seems to have got its name. 
Abe term may, of course, owe also its origin to some early establishment of the 
/apfl or Ciliated race there, whence Acheh came to be named the ‘ Country of 
Jawi, and afterwards the whole island of Sumatra acquired ttiat designation. 
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880-916. Rami Island. Extent, 800 parasangs (1,920 miles); 
produces camphor, etc. It belongs to the King of Zahej ,— 
Abu Zakl (Reinaud, op, cit, p, 93). 

943. Ramin Islands. Distant about 1,000 parasangs (2,400 miles) 
from Serendih (Ceylon). Well populated, and governed by 
kings; some inhabited by cannibals. Many gold-mines lie 
near the country of Kansur (Fansur), celebrated for its 
camphor, and are also at a short distance from the Elenjmaliis 
Islands (Nikoburs).—MashldT (“Prairies d’Or,” t. i, p. 339). 

955. LamerI Island ( = Lambri). In its valleys one 

sees large monkeys in troops, each headed by a chief; also 
zarCifas (snakes) and large ants. The natives are anthro¬ 
pophagous, but only cat their enemies. Between Fansur and 
LamerT, among which communication by land exists, there is 
the bay of Lulii Bilenh (Telok Belong), inhabited by a race 
of caudate man-eaters. Serzrah (= 6rl Bhoja) lies at the 
extremity of the island of Lumeri and at 120 zdms (900 miles) 

from Captain Bozorg (“ Merveilles de PInde,” pp 66 

125, 176). ’ 

cxrcd 960. Lan-li, ^ S (= Bdmri, Ramhrl, Lambri). Persian 
envoys having embarked at Ch‘uan-chou (Zaitun ?) reached it 
in some 40 days. After awaiting there the KE. monsoon 
they sailed homewards, reaching their own country (Ta-ch‘i, 

5® ^) in another 60 odd days more. — T‘ang and Sung 
histories (“ Pien-i-tien,” ch. 78). 

976. Ta-shih ( = Acheh?). An envoy from this country brings 
a negro slave from K^un~lun (Malay Peninsula) to China, wL 
causes much sensation at Court. {China Review, vol. viii, 
p. 189 ; see also p. 506 ante.) * 

992. Ta-shih Country (Acheh). Lies at five days’ sailing from 
the southern coast of She-p*o {Jaba or Saba, west coast of 
Malay Peninsula).—Hist. Sung Dyn., bk. 489 (p. 511). 

?llth century. Po-sz, gj (= Taste, T’asudana, i.e, either the 
Rest or Rdsi [Lam-Besi], or the Rasitang districts, west and 
east coast of Sumatra). Doubtful if so called from Pars, Pars, 
or Persian colonies established there as suggested (see p! 679)! 

? 12th century. Ramanaka Island (= RararT, Ramana, Yen-mo-na, 
Ye-vtei-ni, see second entry from top of this table). Bhagavata 
and Padma Puranas. (Professor Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
“ Msnu Parana,” vol. ii, p. 129, and vol. iv, p, 287.) 
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1220 50. CoMtry called AM on the sea-coast of the island 

of ArcZo.-■ Kedah Annals,” ch. ihj see Journal Indian 
ArchtpelayOy vol. ui, p. 162. 

1240 Lix-wn-nr, g (Lamburi, Eambri, Lambri). 

A State sending yearly tribute to San-fo-ch^i (i^rl Bhoja) 
On a hiU eaUed mi-lun, ifl ^ (=. So-hm, Chalang), L 
a.sacred footprint, and a like imprint is risible in the water 
within about 50 to 60 miles distance from the hill (= footprint 
on the banks of the Yamuna or Karmada = IV« . ,«o . „a f\ 

^ a State also tributary to f^ri Bhoja, is 
probably the same place, and seems to correspond to 

yialang or Chellang, west coast of Sumatra.— Chao Ju-kua 
(see pp. 665, 683). 

1263-75. EiMAKi or EIm.vi Isca.vd (= re-nnu'-nf, Eambri). 

nbabitcd by hairy little men with a language like birds’ 

^irping.—KazwTnT (“ Kosmographic,” i. p. 107). See Ibn 
Jv-nurdadbih above. 

1274 LiMEBi City (=I,am-bari. Ache}, district). Lies near 
^afayur, and like this and Fansur is situated on a bar.— 
ibn Sa‘id (“liervcilleB de I’Inde,” p. 158). 

wed 1280. LAMinr or Pulak LAMiRi. 

i-i.ambn). Conrerted to Islamism by a fakir from the 
Koromandel coast.—“ Sejarah Malayu,” ch. riii (see p. 696), 

^is spelled alsoZumiri, , in the Singapore 
edition of the same work, p. 73. 

1284. Nan-w^u-li, ^ a? ^jJ (Namburi, Lamburi, LamrT 
Lambn). The Fuh-kien Government (i.e. ‘ZaitunM sends 
an officer to summon this and three other States to do homaee. 
[Astaitc Quart, Hev,, Jan., 1900, p. 132.) 

1286. KAN-wti-Lt sends envoys to the Chinese Court, together 

^ those of Sumu - tu ^ la or ITsu - 7 ncn - 7 ia (Samudra) 
(Up. oit., 1.1.) 

1292. Kax-wu-li. An envoy from China despatched to call it 

(Groeneveldt, 

1292-3. Lambei Kingdom. Produces sapanwood, camphor, and 
Gpices (cf. Dimaslikl below). In its mountains are tailed 
men (cf. Captain Bozorg above).—Marco Polo, bk. iii, ch. 11. 

1294. Kan-wu-li. Its envoys who have been detained in China 
together with those of Su-mu~tu~la (Samudra), awaiting the 
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result of Kublai’s war with Java, are sent hack with presents 
and an official safo-conduct tally. {Asiatic Quart. Rev^iXoc. cit.) 

ctrcd 1300. Ramni Island. Has a circumference of 500 miles ; 
it produces sapauwood, camphor, pepper, cloves, and cinnamon 
(cf. M. Polo, above). 

circd 1300. Ar^ir Island (Acheh?). Produces camphor of 
a quality inferior to that from Fansur.—Bima^kT (Maehren, 
pp. 127, 205). 

circd 1305. Arrival of Johan ^ah, who is alleged in the native 
chronicles to have been the first Muhammadan king of Acheh, 
his date being placed as far back as a.h, 601 = a.d, 1205, 
which we cannot accept (see p. 695). 

1310. Lamuri, a very large island, lying beyond Ceylon, and 
adjoining the country of Sumatra.—Rashldu-d-dm (Yule’s 
“ M, Polo,” vol. ii, p. 300). 

1321. LamrI Island, produces sapanwood and bamboo.—Abu-1- 
Feda (Guj^ard, t, ii, pt. ii, p. 131). 

w 

circd 1323. Lasiori Country. Lies north of Sumoltra on the 

same island ; the natives are nakedj cruel, and cannibals._ 

Friar Odoric (Ramusio, 1583 ed., vol. ii, f. 248). 

1345-6. Lambri, Ignored by Ibn Batuta, who, however, speaks 
of the northern part of Sumatra as the island of Jawah. 

1375. Leeoa City, on the north-west coast of the lUa Taprohana 

(Sumatra). Probably meant for Lambri. — Catalan Atlas 
(see p. 647). 

1399. Xan-wu-li. Chinese map published by Phillips {Journal, 
China Branch R.A.S., vol. nx, Nos. 5 and 6). 

circa 1400. Acheh was a celebrated place for its numerous stone- 
cutteis and gravers. “Kedah Annals” in Journal Jndian 
Archipelago, vol. iii, p. 259. 

1405. Nan-wu-li. a seal and letter sent to it from China 

through some lieutenant of the famous eunuch Cheng Ho. 

{Joung-Pao, 1901, p. 359, and Asiatic Quart. Rev., Jan., 
1900, p. 140.) 

1408. Cheng Ho comes in person to j\ran-wti-li. (Op. cit., 1.1.) 

1411. The king sends an envoy to the Chinese Court, who goes 
on along with those of Kayeli (Call, India) and Kelantan. 
{Asiat. Quart. Rev., loc. cit.) 
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1412. ^an-p^o-lty ^ ^ M (or ^1J) (= N^am-hur-riy 

LdwibxiTXy LdxtihTx^y lies W6st of Su~ tneu ~ td- Id, (Samudra), 
whence it can be reached in three days’ navigation. The 
king and people are all Muhammadans, and scarcely amount 
altogether to a thousand families. North-west of this country 

is the lofty island of Matt Shan, iW lU ( = Pulo Weh with 
Lemoh-mati mountain), and west of this stretches the ocean 
called Na-mo-li or I^a-mei-liy Si5 1^5 ^ (or P^'i) (“ Lamuri). 

This year the king, Ma-ha-ma Sha, Rg- J®S ^ 
(= Mahmud, or Muhammad, Shah), sends an envoy, along 
with an envoy of Samudra, to bring tribute to China. The 
Emperor bestows upon them court-dresses, and to the king 
a seal and an investiture, whilst Cheng Ho is commissioned to 
transmit the imperial instructions to this country. The latter 
continues to send tribute yearly until the end of Ch*eng-tsu ’3 
reign (a.d. 1424). 

The son of the king, ^ah Jehan, g? ^ also despatches 
an envoy to bring tribute.—Hist. Ming Dyn. (Toung-Pao, 
1901, pp. 357-8). 

1415, 1416, 1418, 1419, 1421, 1423. Envoys from Nan-p*o-li 

reach China with tribute. {Astat. Quart. Pev.y Jan., 1900, 
p. 140.) 

1416. Nan~wu-liy ^ ® M, sends an envoy with tribute. Cheng 
Ho is ordered to take him back to his country.—Hist. Ming 
Dyn. {Poung-PaOy 1901, p. 359). 

1430. Cheng Ho goes on his last voyage, bringing presents to all 
countries, among which is 2lTan-p^o-liy which gets her share of 
the imperial gifts. (Op. cit., p. 358; Groencveklt, op. cit., 
p. 221.) N.B.—This is the last mention of either Nan^wnAi 
or Nan-p^o-li in the records of the period. 

AcnEn, Upon the Cham capital, Bal Angwe, 

being taken and destroyed by the Annamese, Pu Ling, a royal 
prince of Champa, takes refuge in Acheh, of which country 
he becomes “the original king.”—“ Sc j a rah Mulayu,” ch. iii 
(Leyden's “Malay Annals,” p. 211). 

1507. Sultan ‘All Mughayat ^lah ascends the throne of Achiih, 
A.H. 913.— “ Bustanu-S'Salatin ” (Millies’ “ Monnaies des 
Indigenes,” p. 71). 
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1516. Achem, a kingdom on the northern extremity of Sumatra 
Island.—Barbosa (Ramusio, vol. i, 1563 ed., f. 318 verso). 

1521. Dachem.—“ Tombo do Estado da India” (p. 511). 

1522. Sultan *AIT conquers Pedir, Samudra, and other places on 

the north coast of Sumatra. He dies the same year, being 

succeeded by Sultau Salah-ud-dln. — “ Bustanu-s-salatin’> 
(Millies, loc. cit.). 

1540. Sultan ‘Alau-d-dTn, brother of the preceding, deposes him, 
owing to his incapability of ruling the kingdom. The 

•. dm dies nine years afterwards. (Ibid.) 

1567-8. Saltan ‘All R‘ayat ^ah (Husain), son of the precedinir 
succeeds. (Ibid.) * 

15G7-8. Sultan Herad, Sultan Sri Alam, ex-king of Priaman, 

Sultan Zainu-l-'Abidin, and Sul.tan JanTl succeed, havinc^ but 
short reigns. (Op. cit., p. 75.) 

ctred 1569. Perak is conquered by the Achinese, who make 
prisoner, amongst others, the son of the king there. This 
prince is set up as king of Acheh, over which he reigns under 
the title of Mansur ^ah, making himself very formidable 
to the Portuguese of Malacca. (Op. cit., p. 75; Kew^bold’s 
“Straits of Malacca,” London, 1839, rol. ii, p. 24, etc.) 

1585. Mansur ^lah is murdered by General Marah Tiza, a quondam 

fisherman, who places on the throne Sultan Buyung, the 

young son of the murdered king, of whom he becomes the 
governor. 

1586. Hagix, Dacin, Hachien, king of Assf (“Ke di .Afsi”) 

(Gasparo Balbi, " Viaggio dcll’Indic Orieritali,” Yeuetia 1590* 
ft\ 129 versOf 130, 132 verso.) * * 

1588, ‘Alau-d-dln 11‘ayat Shah, the quondam Marah Tiza, having 
murdered the young Sultan Buyung, ascends the throne; he 
IS very cruel and sanguinary. It is of this wicked ruler that 
the Chinese accounts say: “During the period "Wan-li 
(1573-1620) the reigning family was twice changed, and at 
last their king was a slave. ... He slew the rightful 
sovereign; . . , having obtained command of the army 

not long afterwards he killed his master and put himself 
in his place. . . . He is much given to cruelty; every 

year he kills more than ten people and washes his body 
with their blood, saying that this may prevent disease.” 
After the murder of the king the name of the country was 
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367 368, the accounts of which events have been misunderstood 
by both Professors Schlegel and Parker. See for the 



originaDy a fisherman, and rose in rank gradually until he 
became admiral, when he murdered the heir to the throne * 
also Beaulieu, vide Provost’s “Hist. Gen. des Voyages’’ toI. i' 
p. S73, and vol. ix, pp. 350-2.) 

1602. Sultan *Ali Hughayat ^ali, son of the preceding, succeeds 
to the throne. (Millies, op, cit., p. 84.) 

1607. Saltan Iskander JIuda succeeds to the crown. Under his 

rule the kingdom of Acheh attains the climax of its splendour. 
(Op, cit., pp. 84, 85.) 

1612. Letter of Sultan Iskander Muda of Acheh to King James I 

I^ this valuable document the former claims 


the following possessions 


A.—Eastern Side of Acheh. 



A 

4. Pasangan, ,.c UJ. 



10. Asahan, 


5. Pjlsai, . 


13. Rakan, 

14. Butu Sawar, ,tL.jCu;L' and 


6. Perlak, 


all dependent countries. 




B. —AVesterx Site of Aciieh. 


1. Chalang (Chellang), - 

2. Day a, \j1j. 


3. Burns, 

4. Pasaman, . 


45 
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Tlku, . 

Priaman,^^!^ 

Sallda, IaAmi 
^ «■« 


'l where, be 
I says, are ^oM* 
rmioes in the 
J mountains. 


8. Indrapura, j ^ . Jj 1. 

9. Bengku-ule (Bengkulen), 

10. Sallbar (Selebar),^P-«i-j. 

11. Palembang, , 


12. JambT, 



{J'ournal Straits Branch B,A.S*^ 
No. 31, pp, 123-30.) 


N.B.—I have thought it useful to 
reproduce this as yet little known list, 
far more complete as regards the 
northern part of Sumatra than De 
Barros’, not only for the historical 
interest it presents, but also for the 
spelling of many place-names it gives, 
which are often vainly looked for in 
Malay dictionaries and similar works 
of reference. 


1613. Sultan Iskander Muda makes war upon Johor, (Millies, 
op. cit., p. 85.) 

1618. Sultan Iskander Muda makes war upon Pahang. (Op. cit.) 

1618. A-ch*i, W (=Acheh). Formerly it was [called?] the 
* Ta-sJn Country,’ ^ ^ ^ [= Tarahuh^ Tujih^ Dachi PJ. 

Ambergris costs 12 golden coins the tael, which makes 192 
golden coins a kati .... During the Sung dynasty 
[a.d. 960—1280^1 this country had the reputation of possessing 
much gold, silver, and silk, whilst the skill of its artisans 
was highly praised.—“ Tung-hsi Yang-k'au,” bk. ir (see 
T'oung-Pao^ 1901, pp. 367, 368, and Groeneveldt, op. cit., 
pp. 215, 216). N.B. that since a.d. 1505 Barthema mentions 
silk as being produced in large quantities in Pedir (see 
Bamusio, vol. i, f, 166 verso). The reference to silver in the 
Chinese account is furthermore interesting, in view of the 
conuectiou of Acheh with Ptolemy’s Argyre, as well as with 
a possible Phoenician Tarshish. —^From this period the history 
of Achldi is sufficiently well known, from both local and 
^\’^estern sources, as not to present any more special features 
falling within the scope of the present inquiry j hence it is 
needless to go on summarizing its principal events any further. 

1619. Sultan Iskander Muda conquers the States of Xedah and 
Perak on the Malay Peninsula (according to the letter quoted 
above, however, Perak was already part of his dominions in 
1C12). (Op. cit.) 

1621. SuUan Iskander Muda conquers Padang, Singkel, and other 
portions of the west coast of Sumatra (sec, however, the letter 
cited above). (Op. cit.) 
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D. The Great Anambas or Stan tan Group. 

Islands of the Satyrs (No. 125). 

Ptolemy reckons ttree of them and reports : — ** The 
inhabitants are said to have tails like those with which 
Satyrs are depicted.** Legends of savages with tails are 
current in several parts of Indo-China and the Malay 
Archipelago; but the reference here seems to be rather to 
some large species of monkeys than to human beings. The 
centre of this group of islands falls, as shown in the tables 
and maps, in long. lO?"^ 15' E, and lat, 3° 40' N., corrected ; 
that is, just midway between the Anambas and Natunas! 
I have, however, reason to believe that the Anambas alone 
are meant, both for linguistic arguments which I shall 
hereafter bring forward, and because they lie more directly in 
the track of ships sailing from the Straits to Kamboja or 
Champa. Speaking of this insular group Crawfurd says : 

The islands called by European navigators the Anambas, 
a name not known to the Malays of the country, are 
properly called by the various names of Siantan ISi/antan 
or Spdtan, Jamajah [more correctly, Jamdja^ 

and Saraaan [^Sardsan, which make the northern, 

.middle, and southern Anambas of our charts. They are, 
la all, about fifty in number .... hilly and sterile, 
and inhabited by true Malays, always poor, and commonly 
inoffensive.** ^ The correct names and Malay equivalents 
that I have inserted within brackets actually occur in the 
Pasai chronicle in the list of countries conquered by the 
Javanese army from Miijapahit in a.d. 1377 or thereabouts.- 


p 455 ^*^^^^ Cochin-China,” 2nd ed. (London, 1830), vol. i, 

w« ljulaurier in Journal Aixatique, 1846, pp. 554, 555, and 561. Lulaurier 
thflf 1 - ? ^ identify Jamaja^ Syatan, Sarasan, and several other names in 

** IT- 1 * which have been, however, subsequently located by Marre (see 

Pasey,’» Paris, 1874, pp. 97, 107). The list is invaluable, 
tiinf ^“^^l^htcdly goes back to several centuries and supplies us with the forms 
5?. toppnjmics had then. It is important to notice that the terms Anamba 

principal islands of such grouns 
ing each named separately. The Natunas mentioned therein are: (1) JuloLaut, 
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Among such names I desire to lay special stress on that of 
Siantariy which is not so ^spelled as in the present day, but 
is written Sydtan or Sidtan, a fact upon which we are going 
to base the etymological discussion directly. As regards 
Sarasan, Crawfurd was of course mistaken in making it 
a southern Anamba; it belongs to the South Natuna group. 
It should indeed be added, in justice to him, that on 
pp. 89, 90 of the same volume he classifies it correctly as 
the most southern island of the Natunas.^ Groeneveldt has, 


(North Xatuua) ; (2) BanguraUy (Great Natuna); (3) Swohi 

or Siibi, (the northernmost of the South Natuuas) ; and (4) Sarasan^ 

(the Sirhassen of our charts, in the South Natunas group), spelt Saran^ 

» in Dulaurier. (op. cit., p. 554), which is worth noting. 

* The j)assage here referred to is interesting as recording two names for the 
same island, that have now disappeared from our charts. He says : '* High Island 
or Sapata^ so called in the maritime charts, and the most southern of the group 
deuominated the Natunas .... Sapata is the island called Sarasan by 
the 3Ialays; and the Great Natuna, a very large island, they denominate 
Bangoran. The name Natuna ia not known in their language, and, it is 
probable, was imposed by the Portuguese.” The name High Island we find 
entered in Horsburgh’s charts and directory. As regards Sapata^ it is un¬ 
doubtedly a term of Portuguese origin, Sapato\ Malay Spain, I p-.i = a ‘shoe.’ 

But, coucerning the names uinamba and Natuna, it is difficult to say how they 
have originated. Probably Crawfurd is right in ascribing their invention to the 
Portuguese. However, the second one, Natuna, seems to be derived from an 
older term, tang, tong, dong, or tan, which occurs, as we shall see, in the 
designation Tung- Tung applied by the Chinese to the Great Natuna, and which 
may have been borrowed, in imitation, from Sgatan or Siantan, Otherwise, 
Tung-Tung may be but a travesty of Data (Tanjong Datu), the capo forming the 
northern extremity of the Great Natuna. For it is to be noticed that its 
homonym, Cape Batu, the nearest headland of Borneo, appears in some old maps 
as Tanjong Doton (see e.g. the map at end of vol. i of Sonuerat’s voyage, 
published a.u. 1781). From Doton to Dotun, Notun, and Natun the gap is not 
very wide. As regards the terra Anamba I am at a loss to suggest a derivation, 

except from, perhaps, the Malay Anam, ‘ six,’ However, this is a mere 

conjecture. Neither group of islands appears in European maps until the 
end of the seventeenth ceutury ; neither are they spoken of, in so far as I am 
aware, by any Western traveller before that period. Yalentiju is one of the very 
first authors to have them on his map, 1726, where they appear as Anamba and 
Naima (for Nutuua). Next year, iu the map appended to Mandelslo’s travels 
(Amsterdam, 1727, pp. 8, 9), they are marked Anamba and ATiffom. Hamilton 
speaks of them since about 1720 in the following terms: “ . . . there are two 
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contrary to his wont, not gone far wrong in suggesting 
this time, wisely followed by interrogation marks, Natuna 
Md Anamba rejectively as the equivalents of the Tung-tung, 

M £> and Hsi-tung, Islands mentioned in the 

account of the Chinese expedition to Java, a.d. 1292-S » 

He 18 , however, certainly mistaken in pedanticaliy rendering 

the second toponymic as ‘ Western Tung,’ for there can be 

no question that this is a mere transcript of Svatan the 

name of the island in the Northern Anamba group, ihich 

may, at best, be meant for that particular group onlv and 

not for the whole of the AnamLs. As regard the Brst 

toponymic, Tung ^ Tung, it is yet doubtful whether it 

^ould be taken as meaning ^Eastern Tung: according to 

Mr. Groeneveldt's view, or as a transcript of some local 

name (perhaps of Batu Point at the north end of Great 

Anamba as suggested in note 1 to p. 708). For it is plain 

. ^ me that this term Tung-Tung merely designates the Great 

Hatuna or Banguran, and not at all the whole group of the 

Natunas,^ or even the more tiny cluster of the northern 

0 such islands. Although Sinologists have hitherto rested 

perfectly satisfied with such vague, generic identifications 

made grosso modo like this, our intention in the present 

inquiry is to push our investigation to the utmost of our 

ability, in order to arrive as accurately as possible at 

1 entifications of ancient toponymies, thus supplying our 

readers with genuine, instead of imaginary, fabricated 

geography, as has hitherto too often been done. This 

which we have kept throughout, we intend to 

adhere to in this section also, which is the last one of the 
present volume. 

^ That Tung-Tung, then, simply meant the Great Natuna 
18 amply evidenced by Chinese itineraries from Champa to 
Java, as well as by the Chinese map of the period published 


native? Sf'^*1*°'^* Anamba and the other ATir/f/wu, but by the 

are is the common appellation for both clusters. Their inhabitants 

are called Soufftesy (Pinkerton’s Collect, of Voyages, vol. riii, p. 460). There- 
^, lantan, St/aian (Chinese Msi-tun^) was their common name. 

See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 151 ; and in Jtevigw, vol. iv, p. 249. 
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by Phillips.^ Starting with this first, I have been enabled 
to recognize in it two hitherto unidentified islands of the 
Natuna group, besides Tung-Tung, viz., Sha- 7 iiu~p‘i, fp ^ ^ 
(8a-wu-bi — Snwohi or Subi), and Tung Shi-lung, 
or Eastern She-lung (S/ie-lung, Sha-rong ^ Sardn of the P^ai 
chronicle, i.e. Sarasan or Sirhassen). Turning now to the 
itinerary from Champa to Java translated by W. F. Mayers 
from the chronicle of the Yiian dynasty,^ and prudently 
omitted by Groeneveldt, we again find the latter island 
mentioned, along with two others of the Northern Natunas, 
which we shall presently identify. The itinerary runs as 
follows:— ® 


“ Sailing from Champa [the capital, i.e. Bal Angwe at Kwi- 
non] the course is steered for Ling Shan, ® jlj 
[^= Lihga-parvata, i.e. Cape Varclla]. Thence fifty watches 
[= 500-600 miles] are required to reach: 

1. Wu‘hu7ig ^ ^ { Wu-hong,Mt. * centipede [=s iS^o- 

kong or Stu-kung, the northernmost of the Natunas, situated 
above the north end of Pulo Laut. Its distance from Cape 
Varella is about 486 miles, which, allowing for slight 
detours in sailing, fairly corresponds with that given in 
the text]. “Five watches [50—60 miles] westward from 
the rocks at the point of this island bring the vessel to: 

2. Shan^^ [^^^ ill =*Hat Island.^ Evidently Tokong- 
boro, i.e. the Pyramidal rocks, west of the Great Natuna, 
which lie at 63 miles south-west of the northern end 
of Sto-kong Island]. “Again ten watches [100-120 
miles] and the Ea^tctn She-lung Shan [‘Serpent and 
Dragon ’ Headland] is sighted.” [This must he : 


3. Tung She-lung, iR Jfe H, referred to above, which, with 
the third character but slightly altered, means instead the 
‘ Eastern Serpent-cage ’; to us, Sarasan Island]. “ After 
this the vessel passes between: 


4. Round Island [? Yuan (or Lican ?) Hsix, 
and 


(or m P) fljtt] 


* Journal China Branch R.A.S,, vol. xxi (1886). 

• See China Review, vol. iv, pp, 173, 174. 

> It goes without saving that with the exception of Ling Shan, rightly located 
by Mayers, none of the other toponymies here mentioned have been, so far, 
correctly identified eitlier by him or others. 
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5. Double Island” [?Lian^ Shan, M llj. I^o sailing distance 

eing stated, it is difficult to say whether South Haycock 

bt. Pieire, or Marundum are the two islands meant on 

the one side; or Saddle Island and CamePs Hump on the 

other. No native names being besides entered in our charts 

and direetones for these islands, identification becomes 

doubly difficult. It would appear from the sequel, as well 

as from the Chinese names applied to the two islands in 

question, that Round Island is Camel’s Hump (so named 

from Its configuration), and that Double Island is Saddle 

Island (so called on account of two bills forming its saddle). 

Otherwise, Double Island may be meant for the two 

St, Pierre islands, which appear to be connected by a reefl 

“Passing by: 

6. Zo-icei Shan" [? ^ ^ llj, no doubt Pulo Wai, the north- 

westernmost island of the Tambelan group], “where there 

are 18 fathoms of water, five watches more [50-60 miles! 
bring the vessel to: 

7. ‘ Bamboo Island ’ “ [evidently ft [Ij, Chu Shan, which must 

e ^ emaju off the west coast of Romeo (Manpawa district). 
This island lies at some 90 miles S.E, from Pulo Wai. If,* 
however, Cku or C7m is not a transcript of any indigenous 
name, Direction Island (Pulo Pengiki Kechil), which h*e8 
at but 70 miles S.S.E. from Pulo Wai, may be meant], 
“Thence in five watches [50-80 miles] 

8. Ki^ung Rm (‘ Hen-coop ’ Island) is reached.” [The original 

characters are evidently Jg gg, Ke-lung, Ke-rmig, and 
Gurong is the island intended; at any rate one of them, 
for there are two rocky islets of that name, situated 
north-eastward of Kariraata, and about half-way between 
Meleidung and Pelapi Islands. Their distance from either 
Temaju or Direction Island is, however, close upon 120 
miles, and as there are no other islands lying half-way 
between them, we must conclude that the sailing distance 
has been understated, or that some slip has occurred in the 
text, which should read ten, instead of five, watches.] 

“ Prom this point it is ten watches [100-120 miles] to: 

9. Kau-lan Shan, -p] jH [U [or [fj, Ko-lan, Keu-Un 

Shan'], where wood and water may be procured.” [This, 
despite Groeneveldt and, after him, Professor Schlegel, is 
unmistakably Gelam Island, as the sensible Phillips long ago 
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I 

doubtfully suggested.* The trutli of my assertion can be 
easily ascertained by a glance at the Chinese map published by 
Phillips, where KauAan is marked immediately below Kari- 
mata and an hitherto unidentified island named 
ShikArhAaZf which, I am glad to state, is Serutu, which 
lies south-westwards of Karimixta, although mapped by 
mistake south-eastwards in the car to graphic ed document in 
question. Westwards of Karimata the map shows MaAi- 
tun^y i.e. Belitong or Billiton, and westwards of this again 
ijjj, JP^en^Aaj i.e. Bangka, so that it clearly follows 
that the latter is not MaAiAung^ nor Billiton KauAaiXy as 
Groeneveldt would have us to believe, KauAan is therefore 
most certainly Gelam (now also called Laag) Island, the 
largest of a group lying ten miles north-westward of 
Sambar Point, the south-west extremity of Borneo. ■ And 
under the said denomination of KauAan the Chinese 
probably included also the neighbouring Bauwal or Kumpal 
Island, lying but six miles northward of Gelam, for it is 
stated that Bauwal or Kumpal “was, in former times, the 
rendezvous for the China convoys in case of separation, and 
then known as Rendezvous Island.”’ This circumstance, 
as well as the fact that both islands are thickly wooded, 


^ See Journal China Brayich li.A,S.y vol. xxi, p. 40. In the Chinese 
map publislied therein the name is written slightly differently, viz. 


Chiao-lany Kau-lan, which matters very little, as the sounds are very nearly the 
same in both transcripts, although the former one, K^o^lany better conveys the 
phonology Galam or Gelam of the original term. The wild attempt of Groeneveldt 
to identify this island with Billiton (despite the discrepancy in names) in order 
that he may connect Ma~U-tung (which is no other than Blitung or Billiton) with 
the Bangka of his heart, excites a feeling of commiseration for the poor historical 
geography of the Archipelago which he has so ruthlessly mangled, and this time, 
it would seem almost deliberately, perx'erted (see Groeneveldt, op. cit., pp. 151, 
157, 201).^ However much we may appreciate the boon he has conferred upon 
us by placing within our reach, ready translated, so many Chinese accounts of 
Archipelagan geography, we would be indeed still more thankful had be given us 
fewer incorrect identiffcations. For, when critically examined, as we have done 
in the course of the present inquiry, the equivalents he gives for such place- 
names, often with much self-assurance, prove, with but rare exceptions, hopelessly 
wrong. But what are we to sav when, simply because he did not find the name 
of Bangka Island in the texts he worked upon (although it most plainly appears 
on the Chinese map published by Phillips since 1886, and is also mentioned 
by Ma Huan, a.d. 1416), he makes the statement that this island is what the 
Chinese called Ma-ti-Umgy when it is clearly no other than Billiton ; and then, 
being in want of a term for the latter, gives it the impossible name KoAank 
A moment’s consideration would have avoided this and saved the reader much 
unnecessary loss of time and inconvenience in his researches. On the other 
attempt made by Professor Schlegel of connecting MaAi^tung or Ma^yih^tung 
with Bintang (see TJoung-Bao^ vol. ix, pp. 365-83) I need not dwell. 

* “ China Sea Directory,” vol. i, 4th ed. (1896), p. 492. 
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a^ees remarkably with the account of the role played by 
in the Jara expedition of 1292-3.1 So does its 
Mihng distance from Ki-lnng, given in the text under 
examination, accord with the distance Gurong-Gelam 

r ^“‘her on 

L = 300-60 miles] lies Ki-li-min Shan, ■* S Pq il. 

Geiaf^“"T? from 

elam to Kanmon Java is only about 180 miles; hence 

s-ren^Ttrsir^ “ 

We need not follow this itinerary any further, since our 

ttin rh here-which was to show 

ttat the Chinese had separate names for each of the principal 

Natuna Islands, and that Tung-tung to them merely meant 

he largest of these, i.e. the Great Natuna or Bangoran— 

i! tb’^ i"! ^ attained. Another important result attained 
8 the determination of the sea-route followed by the 

Chinese expedition to Java, and. no doubt, long afterwards 
y hinese junks. Of this sea-route the translations and 
publications hitherto made by Sinologists gave but the 
very aziest idea ; the Anambas and Natunas are mentioned 
as passed on the way, but whether through the middle 
eastwards, or westwards of them it was left for the reader 
to conjecture. Thanks to the above inquiry, we are now 
certain that the Chinese sea-route to Java lay south by west 
froin Cape Jarella on the Champa (Cochin-China) coast, 
straight for Setokong or Stokong, near the northern extreme 
1 ulo Laut or North Natuna; after which the course 
was shaped towards the south-west, in order to clear the 
Byramidal Rocks and other dangers, when it was again 
tered to due south, thus passing between Bangoran (Great 
mtuna) and the North Anambas (Siantan group), the Tung, 
ung and Hai-Tung of the Chinese respectively. Sirbassen 


Pei-Hrirt «S1 the Kajepul oil-trce 

affoiSw “ '"Sh “”<1 covered with t'eer 

Java iu® 1292-3 Sv ® ''>« Chinese eipedition to 

where, “pen '‘“f"* »” ‘1>« island many ships'were lest. 

Bauwal are iVa* i ® ^ constructed new vessels. Both Gelam and 

«uwoi are low, but lo the centre of the latter are two hills. 
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or Sarasan (the Eastern She~lung of the Chinese), with, no 
douht, either Seraga (West Island) or Brian Island (probably 
the unnamed Western She-hing), being all conspicuous, were 
then sighted, evidently from afar; and the vessel proceeded 
between either CameFs Hump and Saddle Island, or the 
latter and St. Pierre, to the Tarabelane. Here, after having 
passed Pulo Wai, it steered south-east towards Temaju, and 
continued her course along the west coast of Borneo. 

The same itinerary is laid down, although with far less 
wealth of particulars, in the History of the Yuan dynasty, 
where it is stated that the expedition in 1292, after haying 
passed Champa, came in the first month of the following year 
(1293) to the Tung-Tung and Usi^Tung islands (i.e. Bangoran 
and Siantan, the meaning being that the course lay between 
them), after which it entered the H\chi-tun (lit. ‘ Chaotic,’ 
or * Turbid’) Ocean, ® ‘Archipelago,’ 

so called, no doubt, by the Chinese, on account of the 
innumerable islands with which it is studded, forming 
so rnanj'’ channels, which, naturally, confuse the navigator. 
Assuredly, ' Labyrinthean ’ is what the Chinese intended 
by H icen - tun. Proceeding, the expedition reached the 
Kan-hn'^ Island or Islands, ® (Kom-lara, Kam-lara, 

Kan-ran), by which, no doubt, the Tambelans (a name easily 
corrupted into Kamheian^ Kamhian) are meant. Next, the 
fleet came to Karimiita and Kau-lan (Gelam).^ 

On Phillips’ map—where, by the way, but few of the 
places named in the above itineraries are shown—a different 
route is laid down, passing between Tung-Tung (Great 
Natuua) on the one side, and Sha-wu-2y^i (Suwobi or Subi) 
and Tung She-lung (Saran or Sarasan) on the other, thus 
showing that at the period the map was drafted {circd 
A.D. 1399) the channel between the Great Natuna and Suhi 
had come to be used instead of the earlier one between the 

' This is the name for the so-called Cluiiesc olive, the fruit of various species 
of Canarium {nlhum^ plmela^ etc.). 

* Groeneveldt, on. cit., ]>. 151, where he renders, of course, Hu'en-tun 
Ta-yattg by ‘Indian tSea (?),’ Ktiu-Uin by ‘Olive Islands (?),’ Kau-lan by 
‘ liilliton,’ an<l so forth ; witli how much profit to the reader I leave it to be 
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former and the North Anambaa.* On this route we need 

fmL . rf T - “d is most 

mportant for the point at issue are the two facts elicited in 

the course of the present inquiry, viz., (1) that the Chinese 

fRan merely designated the Great Natuna 

(Bangoran), the other chief islands in the Natuna group 

peculiar to each of them; 

nart f a sea-route to the southern 

part of the Archipelago lay between the Natunas and the 

Anambas; This was no doubt the course taken during the 

rth-east monsoon, the favourable time for such a passa<re 

and IS the very course followed to this day, and during the 

Mme monsoon, by sading.vessels bound from the China Sea 
Sunda Strait. We thus have a continuity of tradition 
or this sea-route extending over the space of six centuries 
(i.e. from 1292 to the present day). And, as we may well 
assume that the Chinese did not discover that route them- 

l^sraed it from either Arab or Persian pilots 
who had received the knowledge from their predecessors of 

centuries before that, we can conclude 
without fear of exaggeration that such a route was already 
nown and followed in Ptolemy’s time and even earlier, 
urning now to the next point, namely, the term mi-tiing 
applied by the Chinese to the Anambas, it is quite possible 
hat, contrary to what we have noticed in the case of the 
Watunas, this term not only specifically designated Siantan 
8 and, but probably included the whole group of the Northern 
nam as, for these islands (Siantan or Terampah ; Mata, 
Niuluan; Mubur; Kelong or Tabiyan ; Mentala 
or Cocos, etc., to speak only of the largest) lie so close 
gether as to look like one single island to ships passing 
even within a short distance of them. Moreover, in the 
Chinese map above referred to, no other island is marked 
which could in any measure correspond to either these or 

Borali'cMit’ Natunas and tl.c 

U«d lonv before , which must, lioirever, have been known and 

Archioplfl^n ♦ ^ by junlis proceedint; from the scutheru part of the 

-^rcnipelago to Rrunei or Cochin-China, an^ tw ivt*,!. * 
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any other ot the Anambas (Siantan, of course, excepted), 
a remarkably strange fact, because Jemaja and Riabu, wLicli 
are somewhat separated from the rest, might reasonably be 
expected to have attracted attention and won a place in 
the Chinese maps and itineraries. Perhaps they failed to do 
so merely through some oversight; in any case, it is a fact 
that no other name but Hsi’^tung appears there to represent 
the Anamba group. Notwithstanding this, we shall not 
jump at once to the conclusion, which well might be a rash 
one, that Hsi^tung was the Chinese generic term for the whole 
of the Anambas. The most reasonable course, I think, is 
to hold that this was the designation for Siantan, and 
at best for the other islands lying immediately close by, 
forming collectively the group now known as the Northern, 
or Great, Anambas. As to the "West Anambas, of which 
Jemaja forms the principal feature, and the South Anambas, 
which are but islets of almost insignificant size, we must 
conclude for the present that the Chinese either had no term 
for them or omitted to put it on record. 

With respect now to the term Hsi^tung; there cannot be 
the least shadow of a doubt that, as already suggested, it is 
but a transcript of Sydtany the old form of the name for the 
island presently known as Siantan.^ The characters *2^ ^ 
have, in fact, the sounds Sai-tung^ Si^tungy Sae^Uing^ Se^tong 
in the dialects known to be the best representatives of the 
old Chinese pronunciation, and the difference between such 
sounds and that of Sydtan is very trifling, being easily 
accounted for by the Chinese desire to transcribe names 
foreign to them in such a manner as to elicit some 
meaning out of them in their own language, even at the 
cost of sacrificing accuracy of rendering in such a process. 
Prom the form Sydtan occurring in the Pasai chronicle in, 

* Siantan is the preseat-dav Malay name for certain species of RubiacCtC, viz., 
Siantan Jantan (i.e. ' male') = /rora anmna, Siantan Hutan (i.e. ‘wild’) 
= Randia longi/lora \ but we should not trust such Malay appellations applied 
to places in the Archipelago, for they cannot he very old, anu in most instances 
are, in their turn, but Malay transformations of older toponjTnics similar in 
sound, but different in meauinj^. The case in point is very good evidence as 
to such a transfon. ation having occurred, for the older spelling followed by the 
Malays themselves for the name of the islands is Syatan, 
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8ay, the fifteenth century or later, but traditionally handed 
down from about 1377, the date of the Javanese Lnqult 

ages; and from the Chinese 

appearing m the Chinese map of 1399, we acquire the 
absolute certainty that the toponymic in question is no 

milar form for centuries prior to that period. ^ 

being the case, it is easy to see that from 
Ss^atan, 8aitun, and SaUm the transition to the Ptolemaic 

tbaHh tad occasion to notice 

e early Greek, or mayhe Alexandrine, navigators 
were not a whit behind travellers of later ages' in 

making up toponymies in such a way as to extract some 

{;;?p ^ 

mif pVo” ' S‘“‘i?"‘Po«°ofTe 'e Jt TSsf’ voV^iw” 

Hamilton (•; A Kew a'c^u"!.! ofTe 1^1 nll'e? ” So'nlT mf"' f 

of European Well“eTg Dampi^'';'^ ‘aosT “Ocounta 

the west coast of the JIafay Peunisula rises’ to* Yay) on 

in the early Portuguese mans 3 of a Cidaii^ do lUi 

lavoy, othennse known as Mro-hoiinfr 4 * . s map, ibgs, old 

in an anonymous Portu^oseinL * ><>’ -Voro, 

accordingly markrf r a ‘ ““ “’““<• ‘o flout of it is 

a Far Eaetem J^a CocU’ •< ^Tan‘“” I«7 '?h‘i?'T ‘"*0 

IiSfan liUto 'd;?: IF- .*0 "" ,«r ti; 

upplies thePottcX1hTfSca®“^ 

India at the*han^**o/?ravfll ”*'*'**'"'1^ perversions of toponrmics in P'urther 
i" the conri of tl.« Ll“ a ’"® goographers have falleii under our nS 

would oS man n«es Thc'Tf ’ «'»>‘*«ve list of all of them 

were such a list simnfaamcAw* would, however, reach its climax 

changes that other MmeTor^^'itiV^ another one exhibiting the extraordinary 
whilst passing throuffh tli*. r region have undergo^ 

Suffice to poilt « 3 as f ^yestem book-writers on these countries 

town clerk^bailiflF is good specimens the following;—A Myo-saye or 

of Ava ** ’17951 •’ftTid Tr hy Synies (“ Embassy to the Kingdom 

U l^r’ dated 755 LmT:-''; •“ ‘“'o W" FoZV ^ 

•‘Oriental EepeJ^^ ^^of^r;" ^ (Dalr/mpte‘“ 

tea";s;va.:r‘v^"7"^^ 

t-SSMSTs:?; 
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amusing meaning out of them in their own language 
whenever they got a chance for so doing. Hence, it should 
not be surprising that, having heard the term Syatatif 
Saitun, Satun, or something similar, as being the name 
of the Northern Anambas, and having noticed at the 
same time the simian features and habits or the apparel of 
the natives, who at that time must have been of a Negritic 
type akin to that of the present Samang of the Malay 
Peninsula, they thought it a good joke to call the islands 
they inhabited by the name of ^arvpcov vrjixoL. From such 
a stage to the growth of the legend that the inhabitants had 
tails like the Sat^'r demigods of Greek mythology it is but 
a brief step, so easy indeed inasmuch as fabulous stories 
of tailed men are no less current in the Archipelago than 
they are on the Indo-Chinese mainland, and have no doubt 
been repeated by mariners from the remotest period.^ As 


* The stories current on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and Sumatra about tailed 
men have already received attention above (p. 687, note 5). Here it remains to 
briefly notice those concerning the parts of the Archipelago situated within tolerable 
proximity of the Anambas and Xatunas. Colonel Yule has already given several 
of them, covering a very wide field (see “ Marco Polo," 3rd ed., vol. ii, pp. 301, 
302), but the subject is by no means exhausted. Here we shall add a few' that 
have escaped his notice, as well as that of his last editor, connected with the area 
now’ under consideration. 


1. Ma Tuan-lin, quoting front the " Nan-t‘u-hsiu-chuan," an older work 
(op. cit., p. 299), tells us that easttvafds of the Kou-li, Si m {Kau-lif Ktt-ri)f 
country there is a land called FU(-lo, jj}f ^ (Burn, Buro), where the natives 
all have a tail from five to six ts^un [i.e. Chinese inches =1*41 English inches 
each] in length, and feed themselves upon human flesh. These people, under 
the uantc of F'n-lo Chuu^^ the Race or Tribes, are again mentioned in the 

“ Yueu-chien-lei-han" cyclopjcdia as living in a country which was a dependency 
of Fti-nan (Kamboja). It strikes me tliat the term Koit-H may very well be 

a mere apharesis of & fiJ. T^oif-kou-li ( Ffiu-A'au-kif J)au-Aati~ii^ 

the name for a seaport of which we have already 

met with above (p. 93). Again, Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p. 515) mentions 

a country, ChtHi, ^|J {K^du-iei, Xi-H, ICu-fei), situated to the north 
of a bay on which lies the kingdom of Fo-H, ^ ^Ij (Fok~lei, F^ok-li, 
Fak~h)y where the natives are black-skinned, go stark naked, and have red eyes. 
Further, he mentions (p. 511) a kingdom, X m> CAiu-lt (Aim-W, 

Jr«-n), also called C/iu-k*an, n (K*ou-ho»f ICi~k*an, which 

latter transcript seems to be a clerical slip for m- Along w’ith it 

he enumerates the States of Pan-t*ou or ^ (Fan-tau, 
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early as the end of the fifth century b,c., in fact, Ktesias 
already hands down a story about a caudate people inhabitino* 


Ban-dan, Bien-ddn) ; ^ ^ or ^ Tu-kUm or Tn-chiin {Tu.kuu, 

J>H~ktcen)’, and Jg*, Fi-sung {Pci-sung, Bi-sung); all of which, he says, 

have been known since the Sui dynasty, and lie at about 3,000 H (oOO miles) 
southwards from Fu~nau, across the Ray of Chin-Iin {Kim-ltm, Aawi-n/w, 
Kamalanka, or Gulf of Siam? ride supra, p. 164), Now, Fi.sung, if not 
exactly Pulo Pisang, west of Singapore Strait, must be either the homonymous 
island at the entrance to the Indragiri River, east coast of Sumatra, or the territory 
on the Pasaugan River, termed Pisangan in the Pasai chronicle, westwards of 
Pasai, north coast of Sumatra. Rotli this river and territory {or village) on it-^ 
banks are called Pissang by Hamilton (“New Account of the East Indies,” 
London, 1744, vol, ii, p. 125), Pan~t*ou or Pieu-t'oii may be Bautau in Sungei 
Ujong, on the Lingi River (west coast of Malay Peninsula), but it may as 
refer to the Pandiga tribe, a branch of the Sambiring division of the Battak. 
Tn-k*un or Tu-kua, Bu^kic^n, I would not, of course, identify with tlie little 
Dokan Island, or Menali, northwards from Bangka, but rather with the two 
islands of Tckottg lying in the entrance to Johor River, Singapore Strait. 
Otherwise, the place Fokun, in the centre of Province Wellesley (almost directly 
east of Pinang town), where the ancient inscriptions mentioned on p. 98 ante occur, 
may be meant. (See, however, supra, p. 641, note 2.) Finally, C/titi-n, Aau./i’ 


Ki-k^an (Koli or Gurl), is, as likely as not, cither Ghtiri or Ilaru. ^ i I v 

or Jerei, Cherei, Jerax (Kedah Peak), the original site of Kedah. Bukit 
Choreh, or False Elephant Mountain, rises but a few miles to the north. In 
conclusion, all the countries just named were doubtless situated on Malacca Strait. 
So must have been Po^li, which, although a (piite distinct place from P^o-U 
mm (see above, pp. 473 seq.), may correspoud to the territory on the Pulai River, 
south-west end of the Slalay Peninsula, in case the latter does not; or else to 
Balei, the chief town in Asahan, east coast of Sumatra. It remains to deal witli 

which, if not connected with Pou-kou-H as suggested, raav 
or may not be the same as Chii^fi, which it considerably resembles in 

spelling. However, tlie situation of the latter to the north of a bay on which 
lies the kingdom of Po-li would argue for it a position on the Sralav'peniusula, 
thus making it more probable that C/tii-n is Cherei or Jerai,, and is 

either Puu-kou-U or Ghurl (Ilaru). As regards P^u-lo (Bulu, Buru), there 
me many places to chouse from [Bulu Bay, north-west coast of Bangka ; Bu!u 
Island, uortl) coast of Billiton ; Buru Island, Durian Strait; Buluh islet, the 
southern Senihilan; Kota Buru, an old place in Malacca; Burn Island in Malacca 
Passage, off north coast of Sumatra); hut none seems to answer better tlmu 
Puhi village (Pulo bcsar) in Biitu Bara, east coast of Sumatra (about 3* 9' N. bit.), 
which lies eastwards (according to Cliinese notions, but south-eastwards according 
to curs) of Ghurl (Tluru), our supposed Kou-li. This identiHcation appears the 
more tempting from the fact that Galvano, as we have seen {supra, p. 686), calls 
hw tailed men Daraquc Lara, which tt*rm, if not Arakundur as suggested* may 
be Batu Bara, where Pulu village is. In any case the two places would not bo 
ver)* far distant from each other, and they both lie on the east coast of Sumatra. 

2. In the History of the Ming Dynasty, bk..323, it is stated that far in the 
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an island in the Indian Sea. 'Moreover, it is very likely that, 
in the old days, the Anambas were inhabited by a race 
similar to the present Semang of the neighbouring seaboard 
of the Malay Peninsula, and still more so to the Tambusu 
and Bru tribes of Pulo Tingi and adjacent islands off the 
Johor coast, which lie quite close by. All these tribes are 
very ill-favoured ; simian, in fact, in appearance and habits, 
while Semang or Sydmang is the Malay word for a baboon, 
and Bru (although pi’obably connected with Pru, Bru, Brao, 
etc., see above, pp. 73, 129, 130) is the name of a large ape 
in Pahang and Kelantan.^ Hence it is easy of comprehension 


interior of Banjar-masin, South Borneo, there is a village called Wu~lung~U~tan, 

it H. 'HPj the people all have tails; when they see other men 

the\ cover their lace with their hands and run away; their country is rich in 
gold-dust, etc. (See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 228.) It does not require great 
perspicacity, even for a Sinologist, to sec that Wti-luug-li^tan, or, as it is 
pronounced iii the southern dialects, O-lang-li-tan^ is merely a clumsy transcript 
for the well-kno^wn term Orang-utan, meaning ‘wild man’ or men. It could 
scarcely signify Orang Idiin, for this tribe dwells far away on the northern part 
of the island. As the Mai-u-a-Jou, g ^ ^ (Be-oa-ziu), i.e. Beaju, are 

mentioned, with their bead-hunting proclivities, as living in the neighbourhood. 
We see at once that the caudate tribe of the story cannot have any connection 
with the Dayaks and head-hunting Kayans; but must belong to the stock of 
those Negrito or Negrito-descended aborigines whose presence on the island has 
been so often talked about and equally as often denied. They may be Funan 
(Orang Punan), a forest race noticed in the interior of Kutei, a territory adfoinine 
the country at the head-waters of the Baujar-masin River. The Punan wear 
a headdress and a waist-cloth of bark, and eat monkeys; whence, I think, 
le legend as to their having tails like those remote ancestors of ours, Meyer 
asserts that the Punan are pure Malays (“Negritos,” p. 26); but this yet 
remams to be seen, and * Malay,’ as we are well aware, is a very elastic term, 
still more indiscnnunately used by our anthropologists, who, I much doubt 
liardly know what they mean by it. While awaiting for further inquiries, we 
cannot help drawing attention to the similarity of the term Fu-nan with Fu-nan 
or Fo-nau and the I^hnom, Penong, Banar {Vanara, Vanara, i.e. wild or 
monkey-hke) tribes of Kamboja (see above, pp. 207, 208). 

T (“ Marco Polo,” 3rd ed., voL ii, p. 302) relates that a “Mr. St. 

John in Borneo met with a trader who had seen and felt the tails” of a caudate 
race inhabiting the north-east coast of that island. “The appendaee was 
4 inches long and very stiff; so the people all used perforated seats.” This 
Borneo stoiT, he adds, “ has lately been brought forward iu Calcutta, and stoutly 
maintained, on native evidence, by an English merchant.” We now see, from 
the passap referred to above from Ming history, that the existence of tailed 
men in Borneo was credited by the Chinese from at least the fifteenth or 
SIX eenth century, and perhaps it had been current fora longtime before that 
among then teachers in navigation and legendary Archipelagic lore, the Arabs. 

1 See Dennys’ “ Diet, of Brit. Malaya,” pp. 53, 398. 
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how the legend of the tailed men or satyra in the Anambas 
originated. 

Passing now from ethnological to geographical con¬ 
siderations. I must hasten to point out that the Ptolemaic 
mention of these islands discloses to us a very, important 
fact, namely, that the sea-route followed by western ships in 
Ptolemy 8 time, on their return journey from China during 
the north-east monsoon, must have been close to the Great 
or Northern, Anambas, thus practically coinciding with the 
present European sea - route to the Archipelago ; hence 
e reason why the mariners of that remote period became 
acquainted with such islands. For it can hardly be supposed 
that the passage between the Anambas and Natunas was 
then, as nowadays, used on outward journeys made during 
he north-east monsoon. Navigation was, at that stage, far 
rom perfect, and its main principle consisted in following 
e trend of the coast, keeping within sight of land ^ 

thi the outward journey from 

the htraits to China would be accomplished during the 

south-west monsoon, the most favourable time for it° and 

course would lie along the east coast of the Malay 
Pemnsula as far north as the Ligor and Bandon bights, or, 
in Ptolemaic parlance, the nepifiovXtKh KiX-n-oi, whence it 
18 easy to sail across the Gulf of Siiim to either Akadra or 
Zabai, i.e. Ha-tien or Saigon. Thus, while out on this 
journey, the Anambas would not be seen at all, or 
ardly at all, on the dim and distant horizon. But, on the 
return journey, made, naturally, during the north - east 
monsoon, the adherence, in inverse order, to the above route, 
would make it impossible for a sailing-vessel to reach the 
straits. Necessity would, therefore, compel those navigators 
^ o paes^ close to the Anambas, whether westward of them 
in making Pul© Aor, or close by their eastern borders in 
endeavouring to reach the Straits; however, the former course, 
i.e. westward of them, would be the most advisable, and 
probably was the one most often followed. In either case, our 
manners would have a chance of getting a full view of the 
18 an 8, and might eventually be forced by stress of weather 
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to seek shelter in the channels between the northern islands 
of that group, where Siantan, above all others, would offer 
them good sheltered anchorage in the bays and inlets of 
its north coast.^ Hence the acquaintance of the early 
navigators with the Korthern or Great Anambas, and more 
especially with Sydtan or Siantan, after which they came 
to give the name of Satyron Islands to that group. The 
three islands reckoned in it by Ptolemy may correspond to— 

(1) Mobur; (2) Niuliian, otherwise called Mata and Yang; 
and (3) Sydfan or Siantan, now also known as Terampah, 
from the village and bay of that name on its north 
coast. However, as these three islands, together with 
those immediatel}'- adjoining of Kelong or Tabiyan, Bajau 

or Nyiimok, Panjang, Mentala, Tanah-puniat, Akar, etc., 
form a surprising!}'* compact group, so as not to appear as 
distinct members of the cluster except after a very close 
inspection of their coastline, I would not be altogether 
disinclined to assume that the three Ptolemaic islands 
correspond to — (1) the Siantan group, or Great Anambas; 

(2) the Jamaja group, or AVest Anambas; and (3) the Riabu 
group, or South Anambas. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
above specified, I prefer to identify them with the Siantan 
group, which itself already includes three large islands, or 
exactly the number mentioned bv the great Alexandrian 
geographer. 

The corrected position obtained for the Satyron cluster 
on the basis of the data Ptolemy has supplied us with does, 
indeed, fall, as already noticed, just midway between the 
Siantan group and the Great Natuna ; but such a result 
should not be relied upon, as it is quite conceivable 
there may yet be a slight error in excess in longitude. 
It would prove at best that the navigators of that period 
availed themselves at times of the passage between the 
Anambas and Natunas, which we already know they some¬ 
times did. But it should be borne in mind that the fairway 

^ The two best anchorages of the whole gi’oup of the Northern Anambas are, 
in fact, to be found in two inlets of Siantan Island itself, viz., in Terampah cove 
on its northern and Telok Ayer-him on its southern coast. 
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in this passage lies on the side of the Anambas, and not 
of the Natunas; so that Chinese vessels proceeding to the 
west coast of Borneo were obliged, as we have pointed out, 
to take a detour to the west of the Nnrth Natuna in order 
to clear the Pyramidal rocks and other dangers, thus getting 
within no great distance of the Great Anambas, To the 
navigators of the Ptolemaic period, moreover, the object 
being to reach the Straits and not West Borneo, their 
course lay entirely by way of the Anambas, so that 
their object, after passing Pulo Sapatu and Pulo Condor, 
must have been to make any point within the channel 
between the Anambas and Pulo T 3 'uman or Pulo Aor as 
their imperfect methods of navigation would enable them 
to reach. Under such circumstances, the sighting of the 
North Anambas would be of paramount importance for 
them in directing their further course to the Straits, because 
these islands, from the fact of possessing peaks upwards 
of 1,300 and 1,800 feet high, form very conspicuous land¬ 
marks. It would then depend on whether chance had 
brought them eastward or westward of them as to which 
they availed themselves of. For these reasons, I very much 
doubt if they ever caught sight of the Natunas at all; but 
even admitting they did, they must have had but a very 
hazy idea of them, and consequently I have been led to 
exclude this group of islands altogether from the range of 
their * Islands of the Satyrs.* 

I deem it unnecessary to dwell upon the absurd identi¬ 
fications that have been from time to time propounded for 
this^ mysterious insular cluster. The author who most 
sensibly treated of them is certainly the one who, in Smith*s 

Dictionary of Classical Geography,** surmised that they 
wete perhaps the Anamba group, and the Satyrs who 
inhabited them apes resembling men. Colonel Yule’s 
passage, still occurring in the third edition of bis 9t}agnum 
opu$t^ suggesting their possible identity with Marco Polo’s 



vol. ii, p. 277, where it is quoted from the same author’s 
he Sea-route,” etc., p, G57. 
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Sondur and Conduvy and of these again with the Bundar- 
fuldt of the Arabs, is in every way unfortunate. 

In conclusion, I trust to have demonstrated that the two 
terms, to wit, the Ptolemaic Satyron as well as the Chinese 
Ssi-iung^ W both intimately connected with the 

group of the I^orthern or Great Anambas; and more 
especially with the most accessible, populated, and hospitable 
one of them, formerly known as SydtQti, and nowadays as 
SidHtati. Owing to these islands being, in Ptolemy*s time, 
inhabited by some large species of apes, but more probably 
by some aboriginal race not far different to them in features 
and habits, the name Sydtan readily suggested to the good- 
humoured Greek or Alexandrian mariners the term SaTvpoi, 
and ^aTvp(ov vrjcroL for the islands themselves. It is not at 
all unlikely, however, that either monkeys or simian-like 
aborigines had nothing to do with the matter; but that the 
epithet Satyron for the islands in question simply occurred 
to those navigators as a felicitous improvement upon the 
original toponymic, Sydfan already bearing such a striking 
resemblance to it; and that the legend of tailed men 
inhabiting these islands was a sailor’s yarn fabricated upon 
such a coincidence. Aut ex rc nomeUy aut ex vocabulo fabula* 
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APPENDIX I. 

On the Seven Seas of India and Further India. 

In order to demonstrate that mr identifications of the Seven 
heas of Indu, Arab, and even Far-Eastern tradition, referred to 
above on pp 80 91 164 - 5 , 201 , 237 , 243 - 9 , etc, are not 

merely conjectural, I here subjoin the results I have arrived at 
in a tabulated form, so that one may be able to see at a glance 
the impossibility of denymg the correspondence I have asserted to 
exist on the whole between the names and locations respectively 
assigned to the seas in question by diiferent Eastern nations. 


Ramataxa. 


1. 


2 . 


(from Bengal 
eastward;) 

3. ICahdaka, sea 
of black water. 


PURANAS. 


1. Zavana^seQ.oi 
salt water, sur¬ 
rounds Jambu 
d?ipa (India). 


2 . lA'fu, Ikfum- 
soda, Ikfuraso- 
daka, sea of 

sugar-cane juice, 
bounds Plak^a 
dvipa (Arakan 
and Burma). 


Buddhist 

Literature. 


Arab AXD Malay 
Literatures. 


Chinese, etc. 




Lona^sagata, en- 1. Ldrym, 

n m ^ ' T 


compassing 
■Jambudipa. 

1. Khuramdla, 
Khu rajndl i, 
abounding with 
diamonds.* 

Phalika - sdgara, 
crystalline and 
sweetlikesugarj 
it surrounds 
Amaragoyana. 

2. ^ggimdla, 
Aggirndlx, blaz- 
ing like a bon¬ 
fire.* 


Ldr, sea. 


or 


2. Herkend, or 
Hark and, sea. 
(From Uraga, 
U rakenda = 

‘ snake ’ ?) 


, Sea 


3. Kaldhhdi 
of Kaiah. 

Tdppdn\^ = Da ban, 
Davan ?] sea 
(Kedah Annals, 
circu 1250— 
1300 in Journal 
Indian Arch\~ 
pelugo, iii^ 7). 


Hare di serpr. 
(Snake Sea) of 
Portuguese, ac¬ 
cording to Balbi 
(f. 133 rerso), 
1586. Perhap.s 
eo named from 
A'i/ya-rdio or 
A ags , 

(Cape Negrais). 

Kdla -sindhtt,ocoan 
bathing tJio 
Peguan coast 
(Peguan chroni¬ 
cle). 


BhanEchaVlihr*^*‘h euumeratioQ in this ton starts from 

Western ^ Lharoacb, on the north snie of tlie Narmada Uiv 


^er lu 
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Ramayana. 

* 

PURANAS. 

■■ 

Buddhist 

Literature, 

Arab and Malay 
Literatures. 

Chinese, etc. 

4. LohitOy 

Lokiia. 

3. Surd^ sea of 
wine, ^com* 
passes Salmali 
ovipa (Malay 
Feninsuk). 

5. Nahtixdlay 

Nalamali, sea, 
of red colour.* 
Pavala - jrtd/i, 
coral-red sea. 

4. l^elahety Seld- 
hity sea. 

Selat, sea of the 
Straits (Malay 
lit,). 

CA'iA Baiy ‘ Red 
Sea ’ (see p. 248 
above). 

Ming Saty ‘ Sea 
of Meng ’ (i.e. 
the Peguans), 
bounding Pegu 
on the south. 

5. Ghrtoday 
ocean of ghee. 

4. Sarpity sea of 
clarified butter, 
encompasses 
Kusa - dvipa 
(Sunda Archi¬ 
pelago). 

4. Kiisamdliy 

Nl 1av anna- 

•i ■ 

kusa - mdlay 
green.* 

5. (Saw/sea. 

Silbou sea (Ley¬ 
den’s “ Malay 
Annals,”p.20). 

Green Sea (Pto¬ 
lemy). 

6. KsWoda, 
ocean of milk. 

6. Kflra, Bugdhay 
sea of milk, 
surrounds ^aka- 
dvipa (Siani 
ana Kamboja). 

Kk ira-sagara sea, 
encompassing 
Pubba Vid^a 
(the Eastern 
continent), 

6. K&t‘denjy or 
Kedrenjy sea. 

CAin-Iin (oi Bom- 
ban) sea [ = sea of 
Kamalahka ?]. 

7.- 

5. Badhiy Dadhi- 
manddy sea of 
curds or whey, 
surrounds 
Kraunca dvipa 
{South China). 

3. Badkinialay 
J)adhimdliy%%Q.y 
gleaming like 
milk or curds.* j 
Dadhi-mali. 

7. Sanjl sea, or 
Sea of China. 

C/iang Bat, Ta 
Chang i/at.' 

Ten Baiy the 
^ Blazing Sea ’ 
(Annan Chih- 
luo,A.D. 1291). 


7. Jala, Tof/diii- 
budhiy sea of 
fresh water, 

surrounds Pus- 
kara dvipa 

(North China , 
and Mongolia). 

Flta-sdgara sea, 
yellow, encom¬ 
passing Uttara- 
Kuru (the 

Northern conti¬ 
nent). 

6. Vahhhnmnkha, 
Vaiabhdmukhiy 
sea, with a 
great pool or 
maelstrom.* 

MdlaUi sea (Cap- 
lain Bozorg, 
ciVcd A.D. 955, 
in Van der Lith 
and M. Devic’s 
“ Merveilles de 
l’Inde,”p.20). 

Yellow Sea, 



Kuro-skivo, 


* See note 1, p. "25. 
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APPEimiX II. 

On Indo-Chinese Terms in the Ptolemaic Geography 

OF Extra-GangET ic India. 

One ^ of the convincing proofs that the Ptolemaic extra- 
Gangetic toponomatology is by no means fanciful, as some of our 
geographer’s captious critics have been pleased to insinuate—in 
order to palliate their inability either to decipher or locate 
his place*Dames—is to be found in the fact that many of such 
toponyms contain terms traceable to the languages of the nations 

that are, or were in our author’s time, settled in the regions he 
treats of. 

On the other hand, the sweeping statement made by some 
writers that all, or most, of the toponyms mentioned by Ptolemy 
in extra-Gangetic India are Sanskrit or Sanskrit derived, must be 
considei-ablv discounted. For, albeit many of the place-names in 
question owe their origin to the influence of Indian civilization, 
or to Indu immigrants who transplanted them here from their 
fatherland, a considerable proportion of them are of genuine local 
growth and belong to the language of the country, as we have 
been showing in the course of the preceding pages. The 
importance of this second class of toponyms cannot be passed 
over, for in more than one instance they supply us with an ethno¬ 
graphical clue to the sort of language then spoken and the race 
of people then settled in a particular district, thus throwing 
glimmers of light into the darkness of the unknown early history 
of those nations. 

1. Moii terms. 

Foremost in number come the toponyms derived from the ilori 
(Peguan) language, which extend from the coast of Arakan down 
to the ilalay Peninsula, thus evidencing that the coastline and 
some inland tracts of that region were then occupied by Mon¬ 
speaking populations, a fact which explains the considerable 
proportion of Mon words surviving to this day in the languages 
of the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula and Xorth Sumatra, 
as well as in the place-names on the north coast of Sumatra 
(see p. 656 above). 

The Ptolemaic place-names in this region which in our opinion 
may be traced to the Mon language are the following;— 

No. 44. Katabeda (river), a term connected with Kutubdia 
{ = Kutuh~diva7) island. It looks like a hybrid Mon-Imlj 
compound of kaiu, kathu (a junk in Moil)-J -vedCt (a boat 
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in Sanskrit-Pali), If so, its second part would be merely the 
translation, mode by the early Indu navigators, of the initial 
one. No wonder, then, that the foreign rendei'ing was dropped 
m the course of time and the native one alone, Katn, Kathu, 
preserved. Kutuhdia would thus mean ‘Boat Island,' and 
Katabeda the ‘ River of Boat Island (Kutuhdlvay * 

No. 46. Tokosanna (river). This term may represent either of 
the ilon compounds : T^ko San, T‘ko-s6n {San Island, or 
' Silver Island'), or rko-sain, T^ko-^sah (‘Elephant Island'). 

*Sah means ‘ elephant' in Arakanese, and is merely the 
local pronunciation of the Moh sain, ch6in, eking. Otherwise, 
the Sakaen River, a branch of the Lemru debouching in 
Hunter Bay, may be meant. Tko-Sakaen = ‘ Sakaen IslLd' 
may have been the name of some island in the bay, after 
which the liver was usually designated. 

No. 48. Sados (river). 

No, 49. Sada {city). 


Thate {Safe) or Thada}* {Sadag) River, immediately to the 
north of the Sandoway River, Cf. Sedu, Sidoh, on north coast 
of Sumatra {vide supra, p. 656). 

No. /9. Takola (a mart), now Takopa. The etymology is 
probably Taik-kula = ‘ brick (or laterite) building of the 
Gola or Choja people of Coromandel,' 

Even more interesting are the following toponyms of the Be or 

Ber class, from Bt, the Mon word for ‘river,' variously misspelled 

No. 50. Berabonna. The first part of this name might be trace¬ 
able to either M, h'ur - ‘river,’ or to para = ‘mouth'‘in 
Naga ; and if not to the Bengalese Bara and the Sanskrit-Pali 
Bara, J ara. Cf. Ibn Batuta’s Barah-nagur (pp. 400-2 note^ 
I have also pointed out (above, pp 4^3) a possible 
connection with the Bharu kingdom of the Phyu or Phru. 


nierit of haviog first recognized the 
inVr 1 * • 1 , ** place-names ot the Be class. I am furthermore 

Ber*or'plr same category such Ttolemaic toponvms as begin with 

Ber or Per. This on the strength ot the fact that Halbi {op.‘cit., f. 133 t-erso) 
lentions a place at the mouth of the Martaban river, c.iHed Cadaoervaifi as 
meaning head fi'e sea (or river) mouth.’ The correct Mon form of’the 
name should he A dop‘bt~pmn ; hence we see that Balbi transcribeshv oer 

like bn.bm. As a matter of fact, ‘ sea-mouth ’ or ‘ river-mouth ’ is 
rcn^reci m Mon by ^pamJn,' and not ^hJ.pain/ and the genuine native form 
ot the topnaym reciydcd by Balbi was jirobablv Paiii AVo/i-ii = • Mouth of the 
sea head, or else A‘*;j ‘ River-niouth head.’ ^ oum oi the 
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In this region exists a village bearing a similar name, to wit, 

Barrebam, and ITraboong river, a branch of the Lcmro further 
up the coast. 

^os. 57, 58. Besynga (a mart and a river). 

Ko. 243. Besyngeitai (people). 

In both these names one can unmistakably recognize the 
Mon words Si-^chtng saint i‘^oii5) = ‘Elephant River,* 

i.e. the Iravatl (Irawaddy), as connected with the StnguUara 
or <Elephant Hill’ of local legend (see pp. 76-7 above). 
H.B. ^The land’s point bounding the western entrance to 
the Rangun River preserves a relic of this name, it being 
known to this day as the Elephant Point. 

^ 0 . 77. Berabai (a town). Similar considerations apply to the 
first part of this toponym as made above for the initial 
portion of Berabonna. In the second part, bai, we may 
have either the Moii mouth,’ or the Chin p*ago, and, 

yet better, the Tamil vdy with the same meaning. On the other 
hand, a similar term, parai'et\ exists in Tamil meaning * bird.’ 
On the whole, I am inclined to regard the toponym as entirely 
Mon, and to restore it to the form Sl-heit (^Sier^batt)^ where 
hsttf htshy etc., represent the Mon name of Mergui, corrupted 
probably from mritt m&rii (see above, pp. 82-3). I have 
now no further doubt that this Mevt or Sait (i.e. Mergui) 
is the hitherto unidentified seaport of Mm or MaUt 
mentioned by Ibn Khurdadbih (a.d. 864), Captain Bozorg 
(a.d. 955), and Edrisi (a.d. 1154), Bl-heit or Bur^hait 
would thus mean the river of Mrit or Maltt i.e. Mergui, 
nowadays better known as the Tenasserim River. 

Ho. 77. Bepyrrhos (mountain range, corresponding to the Patkoi 
mountains). While not venturing to suggest a Moh equivalent 
for this place-name, I tentatively enter it here along with 
the above-mentioned ones of the B^ or Bt class, on the 
supposition that it may belong to the same category as might 
be inferred from its initial syllable. If not Mon, it might 
stand for Vatbhraja or Vehhraja, the name of a mountain in 
Plaksa-dvipa, according to ludu cosmology. 

2, Malay terms. 

We may notice the following:— 

Ho. 84. Palanda (an inland town on the Golden Khersonese). 

Ho. 85. Pnlnndas or Falandos (river). 

Both these toponyms embody, as I have but lately 
discovered, the name of the B^landas, Blandas^ or BeUndas^ 
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a tribe now still surviving in the Sungei TJjong and Negri 
Sembilan districts, on the Malay Peninsula, not far from 
Perak (between Selangor and Malacca). This tribe, of the 
Mentra or Sakei family, non-Negrito, may have been so 
named from the Pulindas of India. 

As Palanda and the Palandos River are, in De Donls* 
map, located further along the coast beyond Sabana, the 
Palandos may, after all, be either the Klang or the Langat 
River, unless it is meant for the Pahang on the east coast 
of the Peninsula. 

Nos. 88, 184. Attaba (river). Here we have the Malay word 
attap (d^ajt?)=roof, thatch. The name may have been given to 
this stream from attap palms growing on its banks. See, 
however, p. 105 above for another possible raison d'etre of 
the name. Although in Kamboja a similar toponym exists, 
viz. Aitapii (in maps AUopoeu)^ which is in reality a corrupt 
form of the Khmer Ack-krahiif ‘ buffalo dung,* I but little 
incline to see a repetition of the same here, on the Malay 
Peninsula, in the Ptolemaic Attaba. 

No. 86. Sabana (a mart). This name suggests either of the 
Malay terms: Sdbahy Sapaiig^ and Sahan. The first two 
occur as toponyms, while the latter is the Malay corruption 
of the name of the well-known ancient Indu potentate 
^livuhana. Ptolemy mentions another Sabana among Indo* 
Skythian towns, but the correct original of this may be 
Savana or Sravayia, 


3. Tamil terms. 
* 


A number of Chola settlements of immigrants from the 
Coromandel coast had grown on the seaboards of the Malay 
Peninsula, as evidenced by many a place becoming known as 
Tath-kuld (Choja brick buildings), viz. in the neighbourhood of 
lathon, at Tagala, at Takopa, etc. Accordingly, we find many 
place-names transplanted from the Coromandel coast to the Malay 

Peninsula, among which I believe may be reckoned the following 
ones recorded by Ptolemy 


No, 


No, 


83, Tharrha (an inland town or village on the Golden 
Khersonese). The word meant is probably Tarangam', 
cf. 2arangam~hcidt = ‘Wave Town,’ the name of Tranquehar, 
Taramga — a wave. We have identified it with 
liuiiganu, Malay Trcng-ganu, of the present day, 

87. Maleu-kblon (a cape) =: Malal^kurram or Malai’-kollam, 
In Tamil malai means ‘mountain,’ and ‘western. 
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Hence Malai-hollam = ‘ Mountain of the West.’ The view 
adopted in ** Hohson-Jobson ” (2nd ed., p. 545) that Maldyu- 
kulon means ‘Malays of the West’ in Javanese is therefore, 
to say the least, very strange. On Malaikkurram or MaXor^kuta 
see Burnell, op. cit., p. 127, note. 

No. 90. Perimnla and PerimuUk Gulf. 

Cf. the Perimuda of in the south of the Coromandel 

coast j also the Pertmula of Pliny s= Ptolemy’s Syxnilla 
(Tiamula), now ChauL The location corresponds, on the 
whole, to the one we have assumed for the Mxtla^Jdmh of Ibn 
Batuta, in which the first portion, mula, of the name is, as 
likely as not, a survival of either of the two Ptolemaic 
toponyms forming the object of this paragraph (see p. 444, 
note 2, and p. 517). 

4. Khmtr terms. 

No. 96. Ak&dra, — JKd-irdl (‘Shuttle Island'), or Kd~Trang 
(* Trang Island,’ as opposite to the Trang district on the main). 

No. 123. Zabai, Zaba (a city) — Svdi (‘mango-tree’), or &vdi~ 
thdp (* dwarf mango-trees,’ the name to this day of a district 
in Kamhoja). The term Svdi probably still survives in the 
name Soi~rap {^Svdi-rdp^) of the Saigon River. 

We have, furthermore, some terms of the Ba or Pa class, 
where this syllable stands for iu, pd^ hahy meaning ‘ great,’ 

‘ chief,' ‘ noble ’ in Ehraer, Cham, and some of the Malay 
dialects, especially Javanese (* abundant ’); and * river-mouth,’ 

‘ confluent ’ in the Bahnar and other dialects of the semi-wild 
tribes in the interior of Kamboja.’ To such a class presumably 
belong the following toponyms 

No. 91. Balongka (an inland town on the Golden Ehersonese) 
= Sd-lankd (‘Large Island,* or ‘Noble Island’)? Probably 
the capital of the Lahkd or Kdmalankd State mentioned in this 
region by Hwen-tsang (Yiian Chwang). 

No. 93. Pag^asst = (‘Great Krat,’ or else ‘Krat river 

mouth’). 

An example of a Sanskrit-Pali name in Khmer form is: 

No. 95. Pithonohaste (a mart) = Bmithdi-mdi or 
(‘ Golden Citadel ’). 

N.B.—In Malay panteiy pantaty means ‘ coast,’ ‘ beach,’ 
‘shore,’ and Pantai-mds occurs as the name of a village on the 
west coast of Pinang Island ; but the etj^'mclogy is, as in the 
Khmer toponym above referred to, traceable to Sanskrit hhikti 

Cf., however, the Mofi paiTty the Tamil tdt/y ami the Chin p*ay6. 
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(Pali hhttii) = ‘wall’ -1- Skr. mam (Pali mdsa) ‘gold,’ 

golden. Pithonobaste is, nevertheless, a transcript of the 

Khmer form of this Sanskrit-Pali expression, and not of the 
Malay one. 


5. Chum t$rms^ 

No. 125. Balonga (metropolis). Here we assuredly have the 

Cham hal (‘palace,’ ‘capital,’ ‘royal residence’) + ^wytre 

(the Cham corrupted form of Ahga, the adopted Indu classical 
name for the Champa kingdom).* 

"J- Prakan OT Paian. Chinese, ; Annamese 

n-kan. Hence it may be seen that the toponj^ is neither 
Chinese nor Annamese. It might at first sight appear to be 
of Khmer origin, like the seemingly etymologically identical 
one. Pagrasa (No. 97), on the coast of Kamboia ( = BA Tor 

Pa-gruta). But we have noticed that the same 
prefix Ba or Pa occurs in Cham as weU. I might suggest as 

nearer the mark, Pa-S'asgh (‘ mouth of the KazSh rHiverl ’ 
see above, p. 310 ), * ^ 

A trace of tampering through Cham lisping of the « has been 
noticea by us in: 

No. 122. Th^ora, which we believe to be meant for Thagara, in 

oanskrit Sagara. 


6. Term, from other language, of Tndo-China. 

or lasyppa = Si-poh (Thibo), or else 

^'o. 74 . Sana'town) ^ 

Nos. 118, 182 . Doanas (river). 

No. 22G. Doanai (people). 

Thilang tribes. The Doam, or Dofinai 
f.* r^ ***® Chinese, one of the original ten 

No lT^ Bareukor^‘(^“’ “““ '>®f®re the Christian era. 

first form f M or Bareuathra. The 

name of The P oonnected with the 

nrnhl T r ■’ ‘ribes (see next para- 

Iw Ji." 

Chine9fr"t*L'i^i>"u-v\!" “ 

name first discerned the Chim 

A.^.s. for 1899, p! 66?h ^B»Ionga (see the Jemmel 
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No. 172. Damassa (var, Uct, Damasa), or Bobassa (mountain 
range). 

Ko. 218. Babasai, or Bamassai? (people) 

The name assuredly survives in that of the Tamamai of the 
Indaw-gyi lake valley, Mogaung (Upper Burma), evidently 
a tribe of Lawa. Either may, moreover, be traceable to 
Dava, pavaka, Lau, Lavra; or to Larva, a people in the 
north-east region according to the Brhat Samhitu. 

No. 220. Kakobai (people). Seemingly the Kiu-ku Miao of West 
Kwei-chou. Possibly also the KhaJcha or northern branch 
of the Kachins. Khakhu means ‘head of river,’ ‘up-river 
man.* There seems to be no possible etymological connection 
with the Kokahalcan of Sanskrit texts (cf. Wilson’s “ Visnu- 
Purana,’* vol. ii, pp. 179, 341).” 

No. 216. Indaprathai (people). Evidently meant for Sinda- 
prathai - the Sinphos or Chingpaws, i.e. the Southern 
Kachins. 

No. 223* Kndutai (people). The K^a^Vo or ICadxi who are 
probably the Kuluta mentioned by the Brhat Samhita in 
the north-east region. With them might also be connected 
the modern Lo-te, whose country lies on the border of China 
proper near Sz-mao (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, 
vol. i, pp. 595“6). 

No. 73. Lariagara = ifiiang Lem, originally a Lawa town. The 
Ptolemaic designation, though traceable to a Sanskritized form 
Zari-ugura, Laragara, seemingly contains in its initial portion 
Lari, the name of the Lawa tribe in north-east Burma, formerly 
known to the Chinese as La~wu or (=Xa-r« ?).‘ Less 

probably the Zahu 'of Upper Burma are implied, who appear 
to he ethnographically connected with the Kui or Mu-Hsd, 
whom the Chinese term Lo-heir or Zo~he, i.e. ‘ niggers,’ 
according to the “Upper Burma Gazetteer” (part i, vol. i, 
pp. 576, 578-9). The same work relates (p. 608) that the 
Panthay or Hui-hui of Yun-nan claim to be descendants of 
men from the Lerru country. Have we here a dim traditional 
reminiscence referring to the ancient La-rxi or Lari country 
alluded to above ? 

No. 39. Tugma (metropolis) = Tummu or Tamu in the Kubo 
valley. The Ptolemaic toponym might be the transcript 
of a Sanskritized form, Tuguma, or Tugrama, of the name, 

^ See Sainson’s transl. of the “ Kan-Tcbao Ye-che,“ Paris, Leroux 1904 

p. 176. * 
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which seems, however, to belong to the language of the 
country, whether Mon or other* There exist, in fact, similarly 
named villages in several parts of Burma, among which 
are; a Tokama (Tawkama) in Bhilu-gyun Island; a Tohna 
or Tauhna in Kama township, Thayetmyo ; and again in 
Sinbaungwe, Myede. See, however, Addenda below, note 
to p. 471, for a possible form Tumiguma. 

No. 54. Arisabion = Shenbo, or Sinbo. The name may be, 
however, Sanskrit-derived (see p. 63 above), or else it may 
be native in origin and Sanskritized afterwards. 

7. Sansh’it and Puli terms. 

The outcome of the above cursory examination is that the 
proportion of genuine Sanskrit or Pali terms in the Ptolemaic 
lists of topoiiynrs of his extra-Gangetic India is very small indeed, 
especially if it bo taken into account that sonic of his place-names 
which at first sight would be thought to be Sanskrit in origin 
turn out, after a diligent inquiry, to be merely Sanskritized forms 
of some native name. These facts well evidence that Indian 
influence, though already considerable in Further India in 
Ptolemy’s time, had not yet spread so widely and deeply in that 
region as it did in the subsequent centuries. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present appendix to deal 

with the Sanskrit and Pali derived toponyms occurring in the 

Ptolemaic geographical lists of this region, especially as they have 

been already thoroughly noticed and discussed in the foregoing 

pages. Suffice it to summarily subjoin here the principal of 
them :— 

No. 47. Sambra = Samhru (or ^amhhul). 

Nos. 51, 52, Temala or Tamala (a river and a town) = Tamula 

(ClPl-niMila). 

No. 55. Mareura or Malthura (metropolis) = May lira, Mariya \ 
or JUaihuru. 

No. 56. Sahara = ^ahara^ ^avara. 

No. G9. Adeisaga Vidisa^ T aidisd, or Pedisa ; perhaps raideha, 

T or Videhun 

No. 72. Rhingiberi = Ramga-ruri, or Pamga-pura (Cffileng 
Rung). 

No. /4. Dasana = 

Ro. 89. Koli = Ao/i, Roll (Kelantan), 

No. 92. Samarade = Silma-ratthc, Suma-ratlha, ^i/uma-rustra. 

No. 9,i. Sobanos (river) = ^obham (Kap‘hong Som Kiver)' 

No. 41. Trilingon = Tri-lKayn.^a, ^ 
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Ko. 113. Seros (river) = Sarayu, Sarju (Chinese Msi -y«)- 
No. 114. Agfanagara = Agranagara (or Nuga- 

nagara^ Uraga-nagara ?). 

No. 115. Sinda (town) 

No. 225. Indol (Sindoi?) tribes 
No. 116. Dorias (river) = ? (in Thai, Tuu’^ in Annamese, 

Ddu), 

No. 117. Kortatha (metropolis) = Kuthdra^ Kaxtthara (Kuu-diik). 
No. 120. Throana = Tot'ana, Turana, Turdn (Turiin, or Touron). 
No. 122. Thagora = Sdgara^ Sagara. 

No. 129. Aspithra (a river and a town) — Vmiaspati (Ho-p‘a, 
Hiep-pho). 

No. 242. Zamirai (people) = Samira (Zabaing, Sa-mi, Sa-mei). 

8. Sellenized terms. 

I cannot conclude this review without devoting a word of 
notice to Hellenized terms, that is to say, to sundry attempts to 
render into Greek the meaning of Farther Indian toponyms, and 
at times to disguise them in a Greek garb so as to express 
a meaning therefrom when their real purport proved to be 

unintelligible. There can be no doubt that this process of 

Hellenization was in most instances the work of the Greek- 
Alcxandrine navigators and travellers who, for many years before 
Ptolemy’s time, had been journeying to the Further Indian region, 
and should by no means be ascribed in toto to our geographer. 
To this desire of striving after meaning, which, being general 
in travellers of all times and countries, cannot very well be held 
to form an exception in the case of the Greek ones, we have 

already made allusion on p. 412 above, quoting in support of 

our view several Ptolemaic toponyms which appear to exhibit 
unmistakable traces of Hellenization. We shall here revert only 
to such as belong to Indo-China proper,^ of which the following 
is a list:— 

No. 41. * Triglypton. If this is to be read, as Lassen does, 
Triglyphon — *a trident,’ in Sanskrit Tri-sula^ it would prove 
to be a translation of the term Trisulika occurring in ancient 
records as a name for Burma (sec above, p. 31, n. 1, and 
p. 467, n. 7), and still surviving in Andrea Corsali’s Bisuric 
(1515, vide supra, p. 468, note). Otherwise it must be referred 
to a form Trikaliptl as surmised above (p. 31, n. 1). 

^ Ae regards those pertaining to the Indo-ifalay region, to wit, Agatho- 
daimoiioM and Salt/rott Islands, they have been discussed in full on j>p. 412 
et seqq. and pp. 716-17 respectively. 
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No. 43.^ Pentapolis. Seemingly a translation of the Sanskrit 
Panca-palli = ‘ five cities ’ {vide eupra^ pp. 35, 36). 

Argyra Khora, ‘ the Silver Country * = Arakan. 

No. 127. Argyre (the capital of labadios, or Sabadios, Island). 

I have coupled with the continental toponym the second one 
from the insular region, in order to show that ‘Silver’ is 
very probabl}’ out of the question for both places, and that it's 
introduction into the two toponyms is merely the outcome of 
Greek fancy, struck, as it must have been, by the impressive 
resemblance of the corresponding native place-names to the 
Greek word for the white metal. On pp. 40-1 and 
658-9, 667-8 above, I have tried to demonstrate the 
hnguistical identity of Argyra with Parahm, Araha, 

Arakkha = Arakan, and of Argyre with Acchare, Acchavira, 
Acchera, Acheh = Achln. 


Nevertheless, I do not absolutely exclude a possible 
connection with plaha, paJaha, ‘white,’ from which parakm, 
arakkha^ raklha, as surmised above (pp. 39-40 and 658-60 

Arakan and Acheh would mean 
the A\hite (or, Silvery?) Region,’ of which meaning the 
1 tolemaic toponym would be a Greek rendering 
Khryse Khora, ‘ the Gold Country.’ 

Khryse Khersonesos, ‘ the Golden Khersonese.’ 

Nos. 81, 186. Khrysoana (river). 

I also group together these three toponyms, which evidently 
have analogous derivations. They are, in fact, either trans¬ 
lations of the Sanskrit and Pali terms Suvarm-dvJpa, 
Smamabhumi, Suvarna-nadl, etc.; or mere Greek travesties 
of place-names sounding more or less like the Greek word 
Ehryst:. What such place-names might be it is not easy 
to determine; but, arguing from the fact that Valentijn has 
disguised into Chrysora7it the name of the Kemxg River 
^ee Addenda and Corrigenda, infra, note to p. 97), Ptolemy’s 
Khrysoana not unlikely is a rendering of some similar local 
name: Kamy, Eamm, Kman, Erma, etc. On the possible 
etymological connection of Khryse or Khruse (Island and 
Peninsula) with Euka or Eusa-dvipa (= Sumatra), see pp. 670- 

Khryse (Khora) in Lower Burma, 
ct. the iTsiftg-jkuisa district about Rangun (see p. 76 above), 

and the J^aiha {Easa) district west of Tagaung. 

N 0 . 222. Khalkitis (people). Though at first sight the Ptolemaic 
designation of this people appear to be based upon Ehalkos or 
coppei, the metal which, according to our author, was mined 
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in large quantities in their countrj’, there seems scarcely any 
doubt as to the real deriration being from the name Kdlakd 
‘ squirrelor Kara (ATa/fl ?)-/rt/rt, i.e. Black Laha (or 
LaJca~Lolo\ of the Black Lolos inhabiting the same country 
(Eastern Tiinnan), the Kara-jang of ilarco Polo. Their 
name Kulahd or Kula-Laka^ coupled with the information 
that their country produced copper {khalkon)^ naturally 
suggested the connotation KhalkltU for them to the Greek 
travellers, and, if not, to Ptolemy himself. See pp. 356 and 
358, n. 2. 

No. 227, Xestai (people). The conjecture put forward on p. 156 
above that this Ptolemaic ethnonym may really be meant for 
* robbers,* being possibly at the same time the transcript and 
rendering of some term current in the country (such as 
e.g. laUa or lataka') and having the same purport, seemingly 
receives further corroboration from the fact that Chou Ta-kuan 
in the account of his travels in Kamboja (a.d. 1296-7) refers 
to the Chong as Chwang Tsei, i.c. the ‘ Chong (or C'hong) 
Robbers* (see Bulletin de VKcole Fran^aise d'Fxtr.-Or.^ t. ii. 
No. 2, p. 156). It is, of course, possible that by ^ U, 
Chwang Tsei —in Cantonese pronunciation Chong-ts^ak —this 
writer may mean both the C^hong and Sak tribes. If 
not, it seems pretty certain that Ptolemy*s ethnonym Lestai 
should really be taken in the sense of ‘ robbers,* and that 
the people meant are principally the C^hOng, as I have on 
other grounds inferred above (pp. 157-9). 
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APPENDIX III. 


On the date to which Ptolemy's information on 
Further India is to be referred. 


I thought it might be interesting to see whether the npproxitnnte 
date at which the information on Further India embodied in 


Ptolemy’s work was collected can in any way be deduced from 
the indications he gives, or ascertained by way of inference from 
certain of tlie capital towns he names of which the date when 
they became the seat of government happens to be more or less 
accurately known from liistorical sources and falls not far earlier 
than Ptolemy’s time. Such an inquiry as this presents a two-sided 
advantage, for in cases when the dates supplied to us by Oriental 
records are reliable they afford a clue wherewith to determine 
the approximate date to which Ptolemy’s information goes back; 
whereas when they are doubtful they may be to some extent 
checked and rectified by the mere fact of the event to which they 
refer being alluded to or not in Ptolemy’s work. It mayi indeed, 
in such cases be possible to class the event as a pre- or a post- 
Ptolemaic one. 

Subjoined are the few results so far obtained from the inquiry, 
which, no doubt, are capable of further extension when the ancient 
history of the less advanced Eastern countries shall be better known 


and the chronology of events shall have been more accurately fixed. 

1. Ptolemy mentions a Mareiira (or Malthura) Metropolis 
as the capital of Pegu-Burma, whicli I have shown (p. 67) should 
be identified with cither Old Prome or Mengdun on the Ma-htun 

(— ?) River, Now, according to Burmese tradition, Old 

1 lome ceased to be a capital in 9o a.d., the last of its kings having 
fled to ^MengdQn, which lie founded in circa a.d. 100. But in 
108 A.n. he founded Lower Pagan, to which he transferred the 
seat of go\einnient. If these dates be correct, we must conclude 
that tlie sources of information to which Ptolemy liad access must 
ha\e been fiesh enough for liis times of no telegraphs, ‘iron horses,’ 

and motoi-cars, ranging down, as it seems, till the dawn of the 
second century. 

He iociites Sera Metropolis on a site which we have shown 
(pp. 15, 1()) to correspond to • Lo-yang, whereto the seat of 
go\cnimcnt lor the East Han dynasty was removed in a.d, 26 
(i.e, in tlie second year of Kwang AVu Ti’s reign), 

8. If the Ptolemaic toponym Aganagara (located by us at 
Ha-imi) is to be taken in the sense of ‘ Chief City,’ i.e. of Kiao-chi, 
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now Tonkin, as we have suggested on p. 332 ; and furthermore, if 
the scat of government for the Kiao-chi district was really removed 
in cvrcd a.d. 25 thence to Me-liu as some historians assert (see 
pp. 323, 324), it would follow that Ptolemy’s information on Tonkin 
would date from some time prior to that removal—say, from the 
first quarter of the first century a,d. 

4. Ptolemy mentions, in W. Yiinnan, a town Fosinar& which 
I have identified with the capital Peh-ngai of the Pek-tsz State 
(b.c. 109 -a.d. 225), corresponding to the present Hung-ngai about 
20-5 miles south-west of Chao-chou in the Ta-li prefecture (see 
below, Addenda and Corrigenda, note to p. 121). iS^ow in a.d. 69 
the Yung-ch*ang prefecture was formed by the East Han, with 
the modem Chao-chou (in Ta-li Eu) as its capital, out of eight 
neighbouring districts mostly belonging to the ancient Ai-Lao 
country (see Ma Tuan-lin, op, cit., p. 176). As Ptolemy seems to 
ignore this large Chinese circumscription of Yung-ch*ang, his 
information on this part of the country must date back to some 
time prior to a.d. 69. 

In conclusion it may be inferred from the above indications that 
Ptolemy’s information was based upon data which go back_ 

(ff) To the first quarter of the first century a.d. for Tonkin and 
Southern China, and these were probably taken from Alexander, 
whom he quotes from Marinos on the subject of the passage from 
Zaba to Eattigara (see p. 221 above). 

(6) To the second quarter of the first century a.d. for Korthcrn 
China, the information in this case being presumably derived from 
the actual data collected by his predecessor Marinos. 

(<;) To the dawn of the second century a.d. for Burma and 
Southern Indo-China in general, the fresh knowledge in this case 
being obtained first-hand by Ptolemy himself. 

Subsequent inquiries may somewliat confirm or disprove the 
above deductions; while a similar investigation regarding Parther 
Asia, not dealt with in the present volume, may lead to novel and 
important disclosures. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

p. 6, bottom. Our subsequent investigations have proved that 
even such a connection suggested by Yule of Zahai with Campa is 
inadmissible. See article s.v., pp. 213 et seqq. 

p, 9, 1. 18. Kamberikhon. It strikes me that the last syllable 
of this toponyin may stand for ydon^ the local (Bengalese) corruption 
of Skr. gramd = a ‘ village.' If so, the name might be a loose 
transcript of Kuma-vari-grdma, Kamheri-gdon^ or something similar. 
This being the case, it is worthy of remark that a village Kewari 
{Kewari-gdon ?) exists near the left bank of the Haringhata River, 
on the Delta, after which this outlet of the Ganges may have been 
anciently termed the ‘ Keicari-gdon ’ (River), whence Ptolemy's 
Kamberikhon. In the event of this conjecture proving from 
local inquiry to be well founded, Ptolemy's Kamberikhon, or 
middle mouth of the Ganges, would become identical with the lower 
course of the Haringhata River, the true longitude of which is 
89'’ 50' E.; and a corresponding correction would have to be made 
to our Kamberikhon base meridian, for which we have adopted 
a longitude of 89*’ 30' E, only. 

p. 35. Pentapolis. The Catiilan Atlas has a town Fenta below 
Jiangala, which might liave been the historical continuation of the 
Ptolemaic one. The northern entrance point of the Chittagong 
(Karnaphuli) River still bears a similar name, to wit, Fatimga 
Point. Eurthermore, a somewhat similar toponym, Patihlcardy 
identified with Chittagong, occurs in a Burmese inscription of 
A.n. 1184 (see “ Inscriptions of Pagan,” etc., Rangoon, 1899, p. 4). 
See for other linguistical remarks Appendix II, section 7, above. 

p. 36, 1. 8 from bottom. Kutubdia. In recent maps this name 
is spelled Kutabdia^ a still closer approach to Ptolemy’s Katabeda. 
The correct form may ho Katahdia^ if not Kdidlaiddy as Wilford 
wrongly suggested for Cheduba. The river Ptolemy had in mind 
Avas apparently the ilamuri, which debouched by several outlets 
abreast of Kutabdia Island. For other linguistical considerations 
see Appendix II, section 1, above. 

p. 39, note 1. As regards silver in Arakan, the “ Sommario 
dei regni e popoli Orientali,” translated from the Portuguese by 
Ramusio (vol. i, p. 334 verso')^ says of Araquam (Arakan) that 
“ vi si trova anche qualche argeuto.” Numerous are the silver- 
mines in the adjoining Burmese territory, for which see the 
••Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. ii, pp. 301, 302, 304, and 
part ii, p. 527. McLeod, in his Journal, p. 79, mentions one in 
Miiaug Lem, and Dr. Richardson likewise in his “Journal,” p. 143, 
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speaks of an old silver-mine lying abandoned since a.d, 1780 near 
Ye-ngan. Silver-mines in the Patkoi range, between Assam and 
Burma, have been noticed by Colonel Woodthorpe (Proc. Geol. 
Soc., Jan. 1887). 

I may further call attention to the fact that the IravatT 
(Eravati), the continuation of the Chindwin, in the valley of which 
exist several old silver-mines, is in the “ Sasanavamsa ” (p. 108 of 
Mrs. Bode^s transl.) called Rajata-valuka^ i.e. ‘ River of Silver Sand.’ 
To the Chinese it was known instead as the Great Kin-sha (Gold 
Sand River), for the sake of contradistinction, however, from the 
Upper Yang-tsz, termed simply Kin-ska (Eancana-valuka). See, 
however, on this debatable point my remarks on p. 286 above, note. 

p. 39, note 2. Balas rubies. Prom Balahshdn^ a form of the 
name of Badakshdn (see Ibn Batuta, in Defrem. & Sang, transl., 
vol. iii, pp. 59, 394; Barbosa in Ramusio, etc.). The stones from 
that district, which is on the banks of the Shignan, a tributary of 
the Oxus, are said, however, not to be rubies, but spinels; and 
the term halas se^ms to have been transferred to true rubies of 
a particular shade of colour. Chardin in his “Voyages” (t. iv, 
p. 70, Amsterdam ed. of 1711) says in fact—“On Tappelle aussi 
Balacchanif Pierre de Balacchan^ qui est le Pegu, d’ou je juge 
qu est venu le nom de Balays qu’on donne aux Riibis couleur de 
rose ” (see Ball’s “ Tavernier,” vol. i, p. 382, and Yule’s “ Hobson- 
Jobson,” 2Dd ed., 1903, p. 52, e.v.). 

p. 40. Balahm^ Bala^siay Baluchin^ etc., as names for a part of 
Upper Burma. Traces of them may survive in the [Nam] Philu 
or .ffrt^M-chaung stream flowing west of the In-le Lake, south of 
which latter spinels occur (in the west of Nam-me-kon State, 
see “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. i, p. 310, and vol. iii, 
p. 381), Again, there is the Maw-lUhsat River, a little to the north 
of the Yong Hwe Lake, of which Richardson in his “Journal,” 
p. 137, speaks as the “ Bora-tkat [Borasat] or Neaung Eue River.” 
This is also called the Ta-Yaw or Taw-Yaw-chaung; the lake 
once extended up to Maw-li-hsat or Ta-Yaw village, and there are 
traces of a large fortified town in the neighbourhood (see “ Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. iii, pp. 381 and 392). It will thus 
be seen that Barbosa did not make such very bad geography as he is 
taunted with in “ Hobson-Jobson ” (new ed., p. 52), when locating 
Balania or Balaxayo in Upper Burma. 1 may add that the 
Chinese records ^ mention a kingdom Po~lo'3o or usimm. 

* See D’Hervey de SaiDt-Denys’ “Ma TuaQ-Un,”p. 466 ; and CMna Seview^ 
Tol. xiii, p. 384. ■ 
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SI 

C^hih'Vu {Suhhada, Siam, see p. 182, note 1), which evidently 
corresponds to Di\ llichardson’s Borathat {Boramt')^ now Mavo-li^ 
hsatf and to Barbosa’s Balassia^ district. These tei’ms, if not 
derived from the Sanskrit or Vedic PlaJcm^ BalaJcm, and Palalcm, 
meaning ‘ white,’ as surmised by us on p. 39 above, may somehow 
be connected with Paldsa or Pard%a^ the well-known name of 
Magadha (derived from the Paldsa s= Butea frondosa tree), which 
may have been of old introduced and applied to the distiict in 
question. It is interesting, nevertheless, to remark that the 
“Brbat Saihhita” mentions a people Pur^imda in the eastern region. 

p. 44, Tokosanna River. See Appendix II, s.v., for further 
linguistical remarks. 

p. 45. Sambra (city). A not very dissimilar toponym is that of 
the Surma Mountain on the coast below Ramrl harbour. It may, 
on the other hand, be observed that Samhrd is the name of the 
tutelary deity of the Chauhan Rajputs (see Crooke, i, 55). Other 
possible etymologies of the toponym may be found in Samhhxt^ 
Samhhura^ N<r«i6rt(-pura). 

p. 45. Sada (city) and Sados (river). The name, better than 
in Sandoway and its river, appears to survive in that of the Thate 
{Sate) River (Thate-chaung), flowing immediately to the north of 
the Sandoway River and connected with it near the mouth through 
one of its branches. 

As regards the legend told of Sandoway, see for ampler details 
the “ Monograph on the Pottery and Glassware of Burma,” 
Rangoon, 1895, pp. 9, 10. I have since discovered that the whole 
story has been borrowed from the Ghata Jataka (N'o. 454), q.v. 
Therein the city Dvdravatl is described as having on one side the 
sea and on another the mountains. By goblin magic it used to 
rise in the air and deposit itself on an island in the midst of the 
sea; when the foe was gone it would come back and settle in its 
own place again. Therefore it was bound with iron chains, etc. 
There can thus be no doubt that the legend was, by local simple- 
mindedness, transferred to the credit of Sandow'ay merely from the 
possible fact of this city having at some time or other been named 
after the Indian DvaravatT. If such a name was really borne by 
Sandoway, it must have been after Ptolemy’s time, for our author 
mentions it and its river by names similar to the common ones they 
bear to this day. N.B. that the Mori name it bears is commonly 
pronounced Sandoa. There exists, moreover, a circle in South 

Sandoway district called Saithxcay ^OOOOOS. As to the 



^ ( == Pa^la-sa or Ba-la-sa)^ lying to the w*est of 
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identity of the Tkaie-ch^nn^ or Sade River with Ptolemy’s Sados 

there seems to be but little doubt, considering the fact that the 

latitude our author assigns to the mouth of the latter suits the 

embouchure of the former better than the entrance of the 

bandoway River (see our remarks already made in this sense 
on p. 47). 

p. 47, 11. 7-9. Paliira or Pak^a (a town). This name, 
1 have since discovered, still survives in Paloor (Palur) villace 
marked in sheet 107 of the Indian Atlas in long. 85° 11' and 

mouth of the Ganjam and close by Palur 
Hlutt, better known to navigators of the Bay of Bengal. It is, in 

fact, already mentioned by Linschoten as Serra de Palura, a name 
evidently applied to it by the Portuguese since the dawn of the 
sixteenth century, after the neighbouring Paloor village. There 
can thus be no doubt as to this village being the historical 
continuation of Ptolemy’s Palura town. His Apheterion, or point 
of departure for ships bound for Khryse, must, accordingly, be 
located at Gopalpur, just a little below the mouth of the Ganjam. 

p. 47. Berabonua. See Appendix II for further linguistical 
remarks on this toponyni. 


Temala. A people pdmara are mentioned in 
™ “Brhat Samhita” and located in the north-eastern region. 
Br. Leyden ventured the hypothesis of a derivation of Temala from 
t e ifalay vocable tema [tlmah^^ which signifies tin,” and he 
accordingly inclined to identify this supposed ‘ tin country ’ with 
the Malay Peninsula, which is, of course, inadmissible (see 
Lssays relating to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol. i, p. 88). For 
urther remarks and its identification with the Chou-mei-Uu or 
Tan^met-Uu of Chinese records, see p. 523, note 2. 

^ p. 52, 1. 7. Cape Hegrais. This name has also been con¬ 
jectured to be derived from Nuga-raii\ but I now think it was 
borrowed from Nagarma, the famous lake of jS'epal, where dwelt 
the serpent king Karkotaka (see Crooke, vol. i, p. 42). The 
envation from NugaraHtra proposed in “ Hobson-Jobson,” p. 623, 
18 inadmissible, as this word would become Nogardt in the 
vernacular, and not Nuga-rOs^ Kegrais, 

P- 52, 1. 17. Yaw (Yo) tribes. From the fact that the Karens 

ca the Shans FiS (see China Peview, vol. xvi, p. 380) these 

tnbes may be inferred to bo of Thai stock. Y6 is, however, 

name by which Northern Chins call themselves (see 

pper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. i, p. 454); whereas the 

aw or Td proper claim descent from the Palaung (op. cit., 
p. 569), 
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p. 53 . List of peoples. I have now to offer the following 

additional remarks on the subject;— 

(1) Tiragrahas as onomatologically connected with Ptolemy’s 
Tilogratnixion, identified by Yule with. Jessore. I have since 
discovered that such an identification is untenable, for Ptolemy 
locates Tilogrammon but 20' of his longitude ( = about 9' true) 
west of the Pseudostomon mouth of the Ganges, and one half-degree 
of his latitude ( = about 18' true) further to the south of such an 
embouchure which, I am now pretty certain, corresponds to the 
mouth of the Tetulia River flowing to the east of Bakarganj. It 
should be noted that a branch of this river, detached but a short 
distance to the east of Bakarganj, bears the name Dhulea, and flows 
into the Radnabad, which debouches into the Bay behind Radnabad 
Islands, Now, this name Dhulea (if not that of the Tetulia River 
itself) forcibly recalls the Ptolemaic one Tilogrammon ( = 717a- 
grdma, ‘ Sesamum* Village,’ or, more likely, Tzra-grama, ‘ Shore 
Village’?); hence its position must be sought for somewhere 
between Bakarganj and the Radnabad islands, 

(3) or Itlkas. These are evidently the Ijahus of the 
Mahabharata (vi, 360) and the M of Pliny; perhaps also the 
Aifikas or Ipkas of the Vayu Purana. I strongly incline to 
identify them with the Jziy Szi^ or a Lepai (Kachin) sub-tribe 
now settled south of Mogaung in Upper Burma (see “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol, i, pp. 336, 374, 376-8). 

(4) Kanyakdgunas = the Khakhu (Chingpaw) ? 

(5) Tilahkaras = Ptolemy’s Tiladai and Pliny’s Thalut<z'^ 
According to Longhena these would be the Kuki of North Xachar 
and of the hills near Manipur, who have the god Tkila among their 
deities. Kuki is one of the terms by which the Chin-Lushai tribes 
are collectively designated, whereas they call themselves Zh^ (see 
“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. i, p. 452). 

(6) Na»ilra5 = Ptolemy’s Zamiral. Rather than with the Zahaing 
or Tahein I now somewhat incline to identify this people with the 
Thatna {Sama) Lepai, a branch of the Kachin, who are partly 
cannibals and are settled near the Chindwin River. The Thama 
and Szi (see above) are the most powerful and prominent of the 
Lepai sub-tribes (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer, ” part i, vol. i, p.377). 

As to the Yabein, they are referred to in a recent monograph on 
“ Silk in Burma” (Rangoon, 1901, pp. 11, 14, 56, 57) as a curious 
race of misty origin, and believed to be a relic of the many broken 
clans like the Danus and the Danaws, of whom little is known. 
In 1891 they numbered 2,197 persons in Lower Burma (chiefly in 
the Tongu and Pegu districts). 
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With their name may be connected the term Jahrang, applied, 

according to Balfour’s Cyclopsedia (vol. ii, p, 393), to “ a coarse 

description of silk, made by a wild tribe, who are the only people 

that rear the silkworm and cultivate the mulberry.” 

Evidently the Tabein or Zabaings are the tribe here alluded to. 

p. 56, 1, 17. T^u^lo~sku = Xtisulika, Xulaknetra'i See pp. 31, 

note 2, 468, note, and Appendix II, section 7, s.v. Triglypton! 

Andrea CorsalPs letter therein referred to is dated January 6th, 

1515, and says (Ilamusio, vol. i, p. 180) “ Pegu confina per la 

costa col regno di Bengala & Liqui [-=Arakan ?] . . . Tiene 

dalla parte della costa Malacha, & da quella di terraferma il 

Bmiric . . . , il quale e signore infra terra, fino alia Cina.” 

Evidently, Bimric or Bifuric = T^u4o~shu, Trisulika, Eurther- 

more, Tu^-h-shu and suggest, respectively, the Tharshhh 

and SQphtir of Biblical fame (cf. our remarks on p. 598, note). 

p. 57. Bava, Batuka, The “ Brhat Samhita” mentions a people 

Batva in the north-east region. Barvt as the name of a region 

occurs in both the Mahabharata and the Visnu Purana. The terms 

Thafec and Tafan referred to on the same page should be more 

scholarly spelled TafeK Tafan, or Tuhan. Cf. Bawek, Lawek, 

on p. 163^ noto, Not only Ddvd^ but nlso Davd means 

a ‘ forest,* in both Pali and Sanskrit. For other and like forms 

Bahag (=® pabag ?), Zahag, Jdvaka, etc., see pp. 624, note 1, and 
633, note 2. 


p, 58. Dahasai or Bamassai (people) = the Tamansai tribe of 
the Lawu, or the Burva ? see Appendix II, section 6, s.v. Cf. also 
this and the name of the Bamasa, Bamassa, or Bobassa range 
with Bumat, Tamai, the term by which the Khamti Shans denote 
the eastern branch of the Iravati (see “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” 
part i, vol. i, pp. 7, 391). 


p- 61, 1. 20. Kia-Vo, Cf. the Kado, or Kadu tribes 

^ Pj 357. In the Katha (= Kasa) district are Kadus and 
I^chlns. Tagaung is in the Katha district; but according to an 

inscription of a.d. 426 (see below), this territorj* was called 
Brahmadeia. 

p. 61, last line of text. Shenbo. Spelled Sin-bo in the “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer ** (part ii, vol. iii, p. 170, q.v.), which says 
It was founded over 100 j-eara ago by a Shan (p. 171); but 
I doubt the correctness of this statement. 

p. 62, 1. 15, Tagong or Hastinupura. According to the 
urmese Royal Chronicle (“ ITaharaJavamsa *’), Bhajaraja, a king 
of the Sakya race, settled at Mauipura about 550 b.c., and later 
on conquered Tagaung (Old or Upper Pagan). In ctrcd a.d. 300, 
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a Gopala of Hastinapura, on the Ganges in India, left his original 
home, came to Burma, and after various successful wars with the 
semi-civilized natives founded New Hastinapura on the Irawaddy, 
apparently on the same site as the earlier Tagaung, or close to it. 
This is related in an inscription dating from a.d. 426, discovered 
among the Tagaung ruins, the author of which is King JayapMa, 
a lineal descendant of Gopala, the town founder, of the Candravamsa 
or Lunar dynasty of New Hastinapura. This, in the inscription, 
is stated to be in SrahmadHu, on the Eravati (see “Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” part i, vol. ii, p. 193). In a.d. 610 Hastinapura still 
existed, as evidenced by an inscription of that date found at Pagan 
(op. cit., p. 186) ; but the seat of power was evidently already 
at Pagan {Artmaddana-purd)? 

This later capital is already referred to in an inscription discovered 
in one of its ancient Buddhist monasteries, dating from a.d. 481, and 
recording the erection of the temple of Sugata by Rudrasena, the 
ruler of Anmaddana-pura. In the later inscription of a.d. 610, 
already referred to, the reigning king’s name is given as Adityaseua. 

As to the term Pagdn^ more properly Bhukdm or Bukum^ cf. 
Vugama or Bugamati in Nepal (see Poucher, op. cit.). A Pagan 
inscription of a.d. 1242 gives, however, an ad tisum Delphini 
interpretation of the term, as follows: “This kingdom of Pagan 
is so called because it is the most pleasant and beautiful of all 
kingdoms \_Bhii-kuma ?]. It is also called Arimaddana because it 
is inhabited by people who are warlike and brave and are able to 
vanquish their foes” (see “Inscriptions of Pagan,” etc., p. 134). 
Evidently the derivation of the name is here assumed to be from 
Knma-hku, by inversion: Bha-kama. Cf. Kumalahka. 

p. 62, n. 2. The classical name Chiarattha for Bhamu already 
occurs in an older inscription dating from a.d. 1387 (see “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. ii, p. 194). The Kaung-hrau-daw 
inscription of about 1636 states that : “all within the great 
districts of Bhau Bhamo?J and IChtc^lauii Kwe-16n village, 
on the right bank of the Taping River] is the kingdom of Zein 
[CiMff] ” (“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. i, p. 340). At 
a short distance to the north of Bhamo are the ruins of Sampanago 
(Campanagara ?), and at about sixteen miles further to the east the 
remains of the old town of Koktha (iiTsIsu), the rival of Sampanago 
in its flourishing days. Furthermore, at some ten miles to the 


* According to the “ Thayet-myo Gazetteer,” p. 30, the chissical name of Old, 
or Upper, Pagan, was Sankassa~raitha ; but on what evidence this statement is 
based does not appear. 
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south-south-west of Bhrimo lies the town of Sawadi (= 

and below this are the ruins of Old Kaungton or Koungtaung, which 

I identify with the Kadunaio {^an(u}iau)-gyi mentioned in a 1284 

inscription of King Narapati of Pagan as then bounding his kingdom 
on the north.^ 

Again^ near ifyothit up the Taping are the ruins of an old town 
which might be identified with old Bham5 or Man-mo (Ban-mo), 
according to the Upper Burma Gazetteer” (part i, voL ii, p. 194). 

p. 63, n. 2. Thamien or Thaman-gyl. The “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. iii, p. 275, spells this toponym T/ta- 

and states it to be a Shan village of twenty-nine houses, 
p. 64, 1, 4. Yung-ch*ang. This name was applied to the 
district under the Ming dynasty, w-hen Pao-shan, its prefectural 
city, was established. Old Yung-ch‘ang of the Han dynasty, a 
prefecture founded in a.d. 69 on Ai-Lao territory (see pp. 59, 60), 
is now Chao-chou, south-east of tlie Ta-li Lake. 

p. 64, 11. 5—10. Vid^ha as the western part of Yunnan seems 
more particularly to mean Fuhba- Videha or Purva- Videha 
( Eastern Videha ’), the supposed fabulous continent of 

Buddhists. That it was not altogether niytliical appears from 
the statement, occurring in Paramartha’s (499-569) Life of 
Vasubandhu, to the effect that Pindola, the famous Arhat, was in 
Purva-Videha in Vasubaudhu’s time (see T'-oung-Pao. 1904 
P*273). ‘ ' 

Otherwise, Ptolemy’s Adeisaga may be a clumsy rendering of 
■^htksatra (or AJuchchaird^ ^htcchatru)^ the name of the ancient 
capital of Uttara-Pancula north of the Ganges, in India 
transplanted here.* 

As regards the other suggested derivation from Vaidtsd, compare 
also Vzdua in India, where the famous Bhilsa Topes have been 
lately found. If not in Yi-hsi as suggested on p. 64, line 11, local- 
traces of the name may be found perhaps in Yiieh-hsi^ m tfr (or 
Yut-stkf JYtesz~$hak')f the name of one of the ancient si.v Chaos of 


See ‘‘Inscriptions of Pagan,’* etc., Rangoon, 1899, p. 4, where the date of 
me inscription is wrongly made out to be a.d. 1184. By turning to the printed 
urmese te.xt of this inscription, p. 18, I found out, however, that the date is 
pven ^ 646 of the Burmese Civil Era = a.d. 1284 ; while the name Kndunaw 
♦V It is, probably, the Kiang-Von of Chinese record; 


. ® cnieis oi hieng lung and C'hTeiig Cheng (Keng Cheng) are described 

ineir titles as governors (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, 

Their territf)ry may have been likened unto Southern Pancalu, 

fbe region to the north of it may have become known as Xorthern 
(Uttara) Pancala, 
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the Nan-Chao kingdom,- also called Mb~hsie, and occupying part of 
the territory of the present prefecture of Li-kiang (see Sainson’e 
“Nan-tchao Ye-che,” Paris, Leroux, 1904, pp. 10, 11). In this 
part of Jiorth'West Yunnan is also a district bearing a similar 
name, to wit, Tfei-hsi (for which see T'oung-Pao, 1904, p, 500). 

p. 65, 1. 6. Suvannahhumi. Cf. Suvarna-hhu^ a region in the 
north-east of India according to the “ Brhat-Samhita,” xiv, 31. 

Suvatmabhumi is, in the Atthakatha, identified with Sudhamma- 
pura, that is Thaton’^ (Mrs. Bode’s “ Sasanavamsa,” Introd,, 
p. 4) ; but this does not seem to he quite correct. 

p. 65, 1. 12. Ttmira, A Timird is mentioned in the “ Katha 
Sartt Sagara ” (see Tawney’s transl., vol. i, p. 117). 

p. 65, 11. 16, 17. Sunaparanta More correctly, ^ondparantahaf 
Srdnaparantdka — * west of (or, beyond) the 6rom River, in India.* 
Cf, the Aparanta-raUha or Apardntaka of classical (canonical) 
Buddhist texts. When transplanting this name to the tract west 
of the Iravati in Burma, the latter river was seemingly assumed to 
he the Sroni, not improbably from a likeness of its Mon name ,5?- 
Sing (or Sotii) to Srom, Som. The Kaung-hmu-daw inscription of 
about 1636 gives a somewhat different list of the districts comprised 
within Sunaparanta, to wit: Sagu, Salin, Legaing (Minbu district), 
Puunglin, Kale, and Thaungthwut (Chindwin); see the ** Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. i, p. 340. 

p. 66, 11. 2, 3. As to gold in Burma, it is found in slight and 
unpayable quantities in most of the rivers; but washings of it from 
sands are “ carried on fitfully in many parts of the country, 
especially in Katha [about Tagong] ... in several streams of the 
Ye-u subdivision, as well as in many parts of the Shan States ” 
(“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol. ii, p. 304). 

p. 66, 1. 13 from bottom, Mareura, 3fagftra, A ]lfagiira~pura 
was on the Ganges, above Hastinapura (cf. Tagaung), and another 
in South India, i.e. Meliapur (St. Thome). N.B. that the peacock, 

mayn’t a, is called meraih^ tn^rdik in Mon, the ancient language of 
Pegu and Burma, 

p. 66, 11. l*-7 from bottom. ^aurgUy dAoriya. lAoriya still 
appears in the titles of the chiefs of Kale and Song-sop 
(Thaungthut or Sumjok) on the Upper Chindwin (see “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer, * part i, vol. i, p. 291). This shows that 
the Maurya or Moriya region comprised most of the Kubo and 
Chindwin valleys, from Mwe-yin and Kale on the south, up to 
Song-sop (Thaungthut or Sumjok) on the north; and that it thus 
lay above Sunaparanta. On p. 65 we have pointed out that Kale 
and Teinnyiu were mentioned as part of Sunaparanta in the 
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that the chief of 'K^]- 

and Teumym bears in his title the qualification of V ^ ^ 

think oursel.es justiBed in locating the lin.f o7s "" 

paraute below, not only Kale, but also Mwe-yin wV t 

lies yet further to the south. ^ ^ ^onya), which 

naL of B„L ■ 1*1 S™"” ‘he 

fppZdlnTJeX* ‘’'I 

subsequently extende/To the whole'cett^ ‘Sif d ""b """ 

ecords, as we have suggested on p. 471 • for in a n sno 
these records speak of PUau (Lower Burma) bord^rin- on^i^w? 
men (= Srahma-deia, i.e. Tagaung ?). “ 

p. 68 1. 14 et seqq. Marai, Mro, Mne (see also r, ’i'W T. 

W-4 ar7stm“li7n7^“Tb' themsel.es as 

Nmai kbi I- “ ^ ® ‘ f*'® present day in the basin of the 

are similar to V ^''^y 

S*KL‘t ‘S"" r 5“‘ '■“• »W.“. S 

inTn. „ ^ T® “‘® Are these people 

the Chindw7°°i7‘* 7'' ^^akau and 

Burmese race ? ^‘'®“ ‘‘*® “f ‘he 

town If i' - Sahara, fiaiara, ^avara. Cf. the 

(seeVbanmTr^l.'lOOL p’. 5385“ 

ment/o7»*^’ f®*"" ^®r«r« tribes. The“Brhat Samhita ” 

7af.eat:nc > ' ““^®'f ““‘f leaf-wearing—and not, I believe, 

74 ^®®“ ‘^araras) in the south-eastern, 

Koh-io-ftna ( '“""1 ‘'’® ®®”1®®'f ®f l>y 

.IbaW “S / - Ahlararna ?) is a.d. 763 (see Chavannes in 

eonouered *'? *^Tu P^’ ^***’ 0“ that occasion he 

the’zo ( = Sinphos, or Kachins), and 

(=th7'NagaB)'' ®®“'®‘’ 1° ‘he mountains 

IV® "Bsssy oa Ihe Language of (lie Southern Chins” (p. .^i 
which does not^em very tcn'ahlf.f "'e great tribe or race. 
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In A.D. 832, says the Nan-chao Chronicle, Feng-yii abducted 
back with him from P^iao 3,000 people, and established them 
near the present \un-nan Fu (see Sainson, op. cit., p. 64). 

In A.D. 858 Feng-yii, yielding at last to the entreaties of Mien, 
which, having been already several times invaded by Ceylonese 
forces, implored assistance, sent his general Tuan Tsung-pang 
to bring relief (op. cit., p. 60). Here, it should be noticed, the 
term Mien or Mi€n4ien begins to make its appearance in lieu of 
P'iao hitherto used. 

In A.D. 1103 Mien, along with Po-sz and K^xoi-Utn, sent white 
elephants and perfumes as presents to the Nan-Chao king (op. cit., 

p. 101). 

Another attack by Ceylon seems to have taken place in a.d. 1153. 

In circa 1165 (or in 1180 according to the Mahavamsa), *‘two 
ships [from Ceylon] arrived at the harbour Kimima [harbours 
Kioiuini and Papphula according to the Mahavamsa] in Aramana 
[Kumanna], and took in battle and laid waste country from the 
port Sapattota, over which KurtlTpurapara was governor ” {Journal 
A.S. of Peuffal, vol. xli, pt 1, p. 198; quoted in Hobson- 
Jobson,” 2nd cd., p. 259). Whether Papphula and Sapattota 
represent here two distinct places or a single one, Sapapphuta, 
Sapa-pahhata (?), which would be suggestive of the doubtful She- 
p^o-p^o-ta or She-p^o-ta of Chinese records (seex>p. 469, 470 above), 
I cannot sav. In anv case, it seems legitimate to connect the 
toponyni Sapattota with the Chinese Shu-po as part of the P^iao 
kingdom, and with Ptolemy’s Sahara. 

Indeed, the already quoted 1284 inscription of King Narapati 
mentions that his realm was then bounded on the east by Capipati 
(reading Sapipati in Burmese), which is to some extent suggestive 
of the puzzling Chinese Chu-po or Shu~po ; but I do not think 
that a connection between the two districts can be seriously 
maintained. According to an old Chinese account Chu-po was on 
the ChUh-shtoei {Ck^ik-, or Shak~, sui) = ‘ Red-water’ or ‘ Red 
River’ (see Chhta Review, vol. xiii, p. 342, No. 84), by which 
the Sit-tang {Chit-taimg) or some other stream debouching in the 
Gulf of Martaban may be meant. Compare, however, with Ch^ih 

Hai on p. 248. 

p. 75. Besynga (river). For the linguistical identification of 
this term with the Mon Jii-ching, Ri~sxng, etc., i.e. Klephant 
River’ = Airuvatl, Eravati (Irawaddy), see Appendix II, section 1, 
s.v.; and as to the legend concerning it, see pp. 76, 77 and remarks 
in next paragraph. 

p. 77, 11. 3-4. Another legend relates that in 470 b.e. 
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(- A.D. 1108) Along-sithu, king of Pagr.n, on his return from 

V f ^«rious parts of India, saw a hu-e 

white object near the sea-shore. On approacldng he perceived 

It to be a mound of ivory, which a gigantic centipede had erected 

for Its restdence. Such was the sire and strength of th7monst!.r 

that It was in the habit of catching and devouring elephants the 

Lgot. 1901 ^1.) Ivory-carving in Burma.” 

an^hf® Jepnds of the elephant and centipede appear to have 

Paiih-^ “T"' '“the -Milinda 

sort of W ®i„?"r " ^ ’hypothesis of a .alaia (some unknown 

tmllii Rht O ■ M 7*’““ """‘h P“h=^'o>l the eminent 

translator Rhys Davids, see vol. ii, p. iso), attempting to dra- 

the elephant towards itself with a view to swallowing it. 

and foTkWr'thr!“^ployed in Eastern literature 
miLp^. a sort of centipede or 

of^^EtUlnrkJ-r Jifficiently explain the name 

is absoluilt’ • ■ by boat between l>ak-lr.u and Ban-DGn 

iSed^ i^thr^Ch? “T"’ ""o --ntlv 

n 'laa p’• China bea Directory,” vol. ii, 4th edition 

eastern’ me'* 7“^®! 'vatershed between Trang and thj 

boaTrinrr^ ^’^^r is so low al to allow 

believe, hotever Lat thToTd""“t “ I “o"' 

e^s end the inland 

pcri“ whet wh t ^o'oys refer to a remote 

when the loft ^ ‘ ‘^''y ““<1 'vas covered by water, and 

another by^ the ”7“ Md 

deeltll - Pointad ““t "hiel. i; 

tradine to th** * petrified hull of an Indian ship which came 

her fate th!**?Tt days, and in explanation of 

aamw!l ^°'><>'V‘ng stoiy is told. In the day when Changkat 

K to 77 ®®”® ®®toss the Bay of 

the M 1 * barter their gay chintzes and cottons for the tin of 

far £“ro' 't^’^^T ‘’“y^I^“''!‘-Tunggal which now stands 

n the left bank of the Perak Kiver, wa.s an island. 
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and men called it Pulaxt, not Bukit, Tunggal ” (‘‘Notes and 

Queries,” No. 1, SitaitB Br, pp. 19, 20). 

p. 81, 1. 1. GarudaU abode. See p. 487, note, as to the legends 

about the home of the bird Garuda being on Langkawi Island. 

p. 82, last line. Mrttika. This is also the name of the earth 
deity of the Indus, worshipped in the form of a snake of clay, 
or as a clay image of Kr§na or Ganesa (see Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, 

vol. ii, p. 1000). 

p. 83, 1. 9. ChHh~Vu is not mentioned by the Chinese as 

a seaport, but as a kingdom (see pp. 178, 179). 

p. 83, 1. 2 from bottom. Berabai. See further linguistical 

remarks in Appendix II, section 1, s.v. 

p. 84, 1. 18 et seqq. Mergui is, we have shown (Appendix II, 

section 1, Bupra)^ akeady mentioned since a.d. 864 by Ibn IQiur- 
dadbih as MaiU In about 1250-1300 the Kedah Annals refer to it 
as a seaport, the port of Mrit (see Journal Indian Archipelago^ 
voIl iii, p. 6). A possible reference to it is contained in the 
Chinese records dating from the T‘ang dynasty, as Mi-luch^e or 
Mi’UJcii (sec p. 490). So much for the antiquity of the name. 

Turning to modern times, we may notice the etymology given 
by Gervaise, who says (“Histoire du Royaume de Siam,” Paris, 
1688, p. 14) that the harbour of Mgrguim, or Mygri, “tire son 
nom d’une petite Isle voisine, que les Siamois appellant Mygriy 
et nous I^lyrguyy laquellc Ic met a convert dcs vents. hether 
the small island meant is, as it seems, Madramakan,^ or the larger 

one of Pari-gyun, it is difhcult to say. 

As regards the possible connection of Mergui with the mythical 
country called by the Siamese Jl/d-wiut (see p. 384, note), I should 
point out that this country is evidently meant i^x Mxiang 
(the * Country of Widows ’) or ^liiang LuhJc Alc-indt (the Seesaw 


1 Madfamakan is the form of the name appearing in Ilorsburgh^ map of 
tlie northern part of the Mergui Archipelago, February 1st, 1830. The small 
island is by the natives now called PataWy Pautay or Pa-htaUy after the peak 
of that nanie. Its two prominent points are Ptfuta and £ 

It is noticed by Ceberet, who arrived at Mergui overland from the Gu f of 

Siam 
Merj 

de ^ICI frill iJicnit ---, J / J 1 A j 

As to the spellings Band<i~u\akhony Buddha^xnakhatiy^ and legends ao ^ 
a lUiddlui image and footprint on the north-east side of the island, see And^on s 
“English Intercourse with Siam/’ pp. 338, 339. Major-General J. G R. 
Forlong mentions a Badr or Bud-d (sacred,rock or Badstone) called Madra 
(a favSurite name for the old Dravidiau Siva) near Mergui upon vvj^ich 
jMaior Temple remarks that on the Jlcrgui coast he lound jUflA-ami 

called " Mtidra Makdm' (sec Journal It.A^S.y 1905, p. 205). This eviden y 
refers to tlie Madramakan islet alluded to above. 


It is noticed by Ceberet, who arrived at Mergui overland from the Gulf of 
mi on JauuarV 1st, 1688, as Badracan, He says in his journal of 
^rj^ui: Ce port est feinie par une petite isle nomniM Badracan qui vis-a-vis 

Mcrirni ” (Bevue dr (?eo(7r<7o/ite, Paris, Dec. 1883, p. 426). 

^ ^ h 1 « 1 V -Wlk J JT. — qKaiIT^ 
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Coua^ of Widows ’), which is the hidden or vanishing city 
of Siamese folklore and works of fiction, inhabited only by 
women. In Khmer folklore it is called Sroi Zova, and described 
B a legendary and fairy country where are only women, and 
ere can float on the waters (see Conte d’Ale’y in 

Aymonier*8 « Textes Khmers »). Whether this legendary count^ 
was supposed to be at or about Mergui as located in the maT 
eferred_ to on p. 384, and reputed besides to be the home of 
Hanuman, l am unable to say. According to Marsden’s “Sumatra ” 

Sumatra believe that the inhabitants of En<mno fsee 
PP. 409, n 2. and 422, n. 1, s«^ra) are all females a'^d £ 
e mares of ancient story, are impregnated by the wind V ■ 

.Tordanns(“ Mirabilia Pescripta.” Hakf Soc, Tsfs: p «) speX 
fullvSOO* represents them to be 

his Ajaib,” in cred 955 (Van der Lith’s transl., pp. 19, 20) al o 
refers to ^ • Island of Women ’ in the sea of ifoLa whiL we 
have Identified with Maludu Bay, N. Borneo. In more r;eenttmes 

as betrit f mentioned 

“Hist 3 V Philippines (see Prevosfs 

-Hist. (ren. des Voyages,” t. x, p. 394). 

ao^foi “'se; p^9rn.t““ ^**'''*“ 

this’ pL“’ “““ ^ of 

ikhort -^t' v" It is recorded as 

st!T P- 397). CebLt crossed this pasf-t which h" 

merf ^ »" P®®* ‘’-o- rir Tes dCL 

de Bio n A®*”® ““ celle du golphe 

Jfcrae TclyrVS P^s!’1883 p742“3l’^“T.Ml‘'7'’’’ ^ 5®®® 

&g me£‘^ elghtfentnentiSTH 

nerh^ *itioned in Khun Luang Hawat’s Memoirs, p. 308 ) and 
perhaps even earlier, though not noticed by Ceberet. ' 

I furthermore discovered, is used also to 

Vi(tUikd)hr til ^ord Tika, Teka (likewise derived from 

R,A 9 i meaning in Perak (see Journal StraiU Br, 

a brick’’and”'a laterifoluilditg“'"^‘'“'‘’' ®‘®“®®® “®®“* '’®“‘ 

JTofe^whL^T^’ P- 34, 11. 7-10). Under the form 

in epieraohic^^ *7” ’t “Iready appears 

pigraphio evidence in the twelfth century in the word 

gyaung used to denote a brick (or laterite) monastery built 

48 
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by Dravidians from India, (See Pagan inscription of 1170 in 
“Inscriptions of Pagan,” etc,, llangoon, 1899, p, 26.) 

The -g- ^], Ku-la, people and country of Chinese records (see 
Parker’s “Burma,” p. 60, and Asialique, 1878, pp. 142-4) 

are evidently the people and country of Ayetthema and Thaton 
alluded to on p. 86, 1. 4 et seqq., being described as settled to the 
south of Taungu on the sea, and divided into Ta Ka-Ja = Taik-hnld 
on the coast of Pegu, and JTsiaOy or Little, Kn~la, 

p. 87, 11. 10 ct seqq. Takola, etc. The Pali iakkdia = Sanskrit 
kakkola is a “drug so called from its colour, which is black like 
that of the crow” (Balfour’s Cyclopedia, s.v. Kakkola), It, or the 
plant from which it is derived, is the Lavanga scandens^ Hesperideoe 
(see Bulletin de VEcole Fmnqaise d^Kxtreme Orient, t. iii, p. 466), 
and is called kakor, gagar ( = bastard cardamom) in Kamboja. 

Further, tagara in Kanarese is a tadbhava corruption of the 
Sanskrit tamara, trapu = "W\i' (sec Journal R.A.S., July, 1901, 
p. 540, note). But we have in India the town 7hyrtrrt-pura = 
JTo/a-pura or JToMa-pur; whence the equation kola, kolhd = 
tagara = ‘tin.’ 

p. 87, n. 1. In Chinese also wo have CkU'en~lien {Kan-lien, 
Ka-lien), a metal frequcntlj' mentioned in connection with the 
alloy of copper money {China Review, vol. xxiv, p. 101). 
Kalien means a ‘mine’ (more properly, ‘tin-mine’) among the 
Chinese of Perak {Journal BtraiU Br. R.A.S., No. 16, p. 316). 
In Manchu sakkalien = ‘ black.’ 

According to Dozj' & Engelraann’s “ Glossaire,” p. 245, the 
Portuguese calain = ‘ tin ’ is from the Arabic qal'i, which comes 
from the Malay kalang ~ ‘ tin,’ according to Newbold (vol. i, 
p. 426). Certain Arabic writers state that qala*i, ‘tin,’ was so 
called from a mine in India called Kala, “ In spite of the different 
initial and terminal letters, it seems at least possible that the place 
meant was the same that the old Arab geographers called Kalah, 
near which they place mines of tin {al-qalaH)^^ (“ Hobson- 
Jobson,” 2nd cd., p. 145, s.v. Calag), 

There can be no doubt that the Malay kalang, as well as its 
congener karang (used to express the lower beds of the tin-bearing 
drift in mines), are both loan-words or, at any rate, derived also 
from kola, kola, kakkola, takkola, tagara, etc., as above, which plainly 
arc all related together. 

p. 89, 1. 2. According to Kazw’inI (a.d. 1263-75), who reports 
a statement from the traveller Misar, “le port de Kalah serait 
tombe au pouvoir des Chinois, qui y auraient introduit leurs 
croyances et leurs usages ” (Reinuud, op. cit., p. Ixiv). It does 
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“"ffi immigrants had alreadv 

settled on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula in the thirteenth 

century, without, however, holding sway there. In a.d. 15ii 

know for certain the alluvial tin-nines in the Malay Penin’suh 

were already worked by Chinese labourers (see E. H. pL ker in the 
Chtna Review j vol. xxni, p. 258). 

p. 90, note. On Mi-chU-n, etc., I subjoin translated the 

df 3/802, given in the SulhH,, 
* I Role Franfotse d'hxtr.-Or., t. iv, pp. 222, 223- “From 

S<« ft ‘he tribe of the Ueiao 

® Mmxg.hei.yuch (Mong Saigar ?). 

m the reZtf-th3^^^^^^ 

r:”f, ^havanandasana ?). The plain is larger 
than at Mt-ch^enZ^ etc,, etc. ° 

5'“^^'"* P®"P'® ““‘1 kingdom see further: pp. 103. 260 

and Zl7„ hordering on it, see p. 471), white elephants 

Md perfumes to the king of Nan-Chao; a fact showing that 

^un~lun must have been a continental ^«nrl nrsf • i \ 

, i-ouimentai (^ana not an insular) 

Muntry, situated almost certainly on the Malay Peninsula. This 
^IJofN corroboration in the fact recorded in the Uan- 

fs!e If&r “Sainst Run-tun 

tsce iSulletin Ec. Fr.y t, iv, p. 226). 

K^agor), where is the Ta-k'un-lun 
(lakkola) kingdom (according to the Bulletin above quoted), see 

tZiZ' ceding to Ma Tuan-liu’s translator, however 

IR-hun-lun (Takkola) lies between Run-lang and Lu-yii (see 
Hervey de St. Denys, op. cit., p. 231, note). ^ ^ 

it,^’ ^“‘■‘her particulars as to TakGpa or Kopa 

ite magnificent harbour, antiquities, etc., see Supplemcntarv Ifote 

^ my article on “ Siamese Archaeology.” published in the Journal 
for April, 1904, pp. 242-7. 

ch£act!r»*f ^ ‘h'** ‘he Chinese 

ctamcters for this arc g; which more coiTcctly read 

tha™ “"hieg it very improbable 

, .° ® m meant. Some port of Fu-nan proper on the Gulf 

tSa « ‘he mouth of the 

Island^ Th ^ ®"*S‘c°g K^'^er, which lies opposite Talere, or Telcere 
na. The embassy despatched by the Fu-nan king went to India 
between 240 and 24.5 a.p. (see Bulletin lie. Fr.. t. iii p 27 
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p, 94, 1. 10 from bottom, add:—This notwithstanding the 
clause in Article 10 of the British Treaty with Siam concluded in 
1826, which was retained in the new treaty of 1856, with the 
further addition that “ traders under British rule may cross from 
the British territories of Mergui, Tavoy, Ye, Tenasserim, Pegu, or 
other place, by land or by water, to the Siamese territories, and 

may there trade with facility,” etc. 

Captain Porrest, in the Introduction to his “ Voyage from 
Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago,” London, 1792, says (p. iii): 

“ the country about Kraw [Krah] was well inhabited, and the 
road across the Isthmus much frequented, before the wars which, 
thirty years ago, between the Peguers and Birmahs or Burmahs, 
had greatly depopulated this quarter.” 

The account by Messrs. Harris & Leal (1825-6) reproduced in 
Anderson’s “English Intercourse with Siam” says of C‘hump‘h6n 
(p. 395): “It was formerly the entrepot of a very valuable trade 
with the coast of Tenasserim, but subsequently to the subjugation 
of Tenasserim by the Burmans, Ch'hoomphon has been little else 
than a military post, where a force was stationed to watch the 
proceedings of the Burmans.” 

p. 97, 11. 16, 17. Kokanagara, Cf. Kohkonage or Kokrak = 
Chutia Nagpur in Tavernier (Ball’s transl., vol. ji, pp. 457-9). 
The northern point of entrance to Girbi Bay is called in Siamese 
Lem Hua-Nak = i\%ff-Hcad Point. As regards Kukkuras, the 
“Brhat Samhita” mentions Kalakoti-kxikkuras in the Central 
region. The name may be connected with the worship of 
Bhairava, who is said to be represented with a dog’s head. Dog 
appreciation, if not worship, seems to survive in Indo-China among 
the Karens only, who still have prize-dogs. As regards Ibn 
Batata’s KakuU, which, he says, lay in MnUJavah^ see p. 444, 
n. 2, and p. 618, n. 1, where I have given my reasons why it 

should preferably be identified with Ligor. 

p. 97. Khrysoana (river). If a rendering of some local term 
meaning ‘ Gold River,’ such as e.g. Sungei Mas in Malay, no such 
name now occurs, so far as my knowledge goes, in the tract where 
Ptolemy locates his Khrysoana, although it may have once existed 
and be now forgotten. The northernmost watercourse named 
Sungei Mas is a small stream falling into the old channel of the 
Muda River, where buildings for a capital of Kedah began to be 
erected of old (fourteenth century or beginning of the fifteenth); 
see Kedah Annals in Journal oJ‘ the Ltidtan —4/ cJiipelago^ vol. lu, 
pp. 256, 258. 

However, Khrysoana may represent some local river-name 
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disguised by the Greek navigators in Hellenic vesture in order to 

^ manner, as was done by Valentiin 

With his Chrysorant (see Journal Sir. Br BAS N'n i-? 

JX; ?“ i““ w- V. '4 ”i 

n 52<f h Danvers- “ Portuguese in India,” vol ii 

p. 529, where, however. Xetana is incorrect for Kesonol w iu ’ 

up the Malay Peninsula we have a sM^^l rivl"‘tt 

JCmom, in the TakQa-thi'ing distriet, where is also Kasom town the 

St”a' 1 . - ortbTuUhe xi 

whtb pt 1 “ somewhat similar name 

which Ptolemy transformed into Khrysoana. ’ 

Sef Palandas or Palandos (river) 

thTs Ir t\ ' toponyms, which survive to 

R.A s’ Wo'^fr'^* ‘•'® -Tovinal Str. £r. 

•o,| rfo. 33, p, 250, and 34 r> pf fV.A z> j 

afto “Vb to p^ang and its river "is"* not 

inDe'Donis^map.***^*’ location assigned to them 

as to!%b;T^‘ ^ ’ « ''ouu'i as far 

“Deso • f *“ slight disguise of Pilak (see-Dennys’ 

Descriptive Diet, of Brit. Malaya,” p. 3 ^ 7 ). ^ 

come fr’i' ®p. T*'® ‘a “s having 

TuUSSS 7^ '^’’0 “ordered in 

aoout 1585. See note 1 to p. 697 above. 

somlfk*’ These dates must be corrected to 

it the'”* *^® 1330-50, if Eaja Suran of Bijnagar is, as I take 

(BljanagrrTin^IndTa“!n 

coatrof Lar,.t° of ®^oas. on the 

first establirbe^“p^,f’“®®o-'^'’®'‘® “ a r-aja were 

Kangsa on thfp'“ “ f®"' “*'«* “bove Kwala 

(see Dennvs*^ afterwards the seat of goveriinieut 

V»ee ueuuys, op. cit., p. 287). 

{Sunol’p^h. '■ but tlie Puhi River 

Strait J “o®*’ ‘be western entrance to the old Singapore 

PP^19 tIo)*!' ■“ 

s-v^^for'inl-ii®' ®oe -ippendix II, section 3, 

diss’imil ^ ‘'®’' buguistic remarks on this toponym. Hot very 
I'ssimilar names occur on the Malay Peninsula, viz : ^ 

sonth^ieS^P^'^T; “ affluent of the Kinta River, 

al Perak (see Dennys, op. cit., p. 895). 
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TawuTan River (see Journal Sir* Sr* S*^.S,t No. 11| 
pp. 123-42). 

fS) Tahan River and Gunong Tahan Slountain (ibid., No. 23, 
pp. 67-76). 

None, however, suits as well as Tardnganii or Tringano, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of which we have, moreover, such 
place-names as Kampong Tirohy K. Lubok Ttrok^ K. Pan Tori, 
the Trengan and Tarong Rivers, with K. Tarong^ now destroyed, 

•I 

on the latter, etc. 

p. 100. Sabana (a mart). See also Appendix II, section 2, 
Similar toponyms in this tract are— 

(1) Sapang River, a small northern affluent of the Bernam 
River (Dennys, op. cit., p. 391). 

(2) Sepatigy Bukit, a hill in North Sungei Ujong (op. cit., p. 63) 
and a small river in extreme South Selangor (ibid., p. 393). 

(3) Sempang (^‘cross-roads’), a hamlet in Sungei Ujong (ibid., 
343), on the Bernam River, Selangor (p. 393), and on the east bank 
of Selangor River (pp. 343, 344). 

(4) Semhah River, a petty northern affluent of the Bernam 
River (p. 392), 

(5) Sahha, an important village (ibid., p. 332), apparently the 
same as Sabah ; besides a host of similar names: Sapeian or 
Sapetangy Sahatangy Sehangy Sipang^ Suhangy Semanday Sapaniy 
SemhilaHy etc., in neighbouring districts. Samawa also, the old 
{Benua'i') name of the Lingi River, according to Newbold (op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 376), who says the name Salatigor is not to be found - in 
the early Malay records,* the old name of the country being Negri 
Kalangy ‘ Land of Tin ’ (ibid., vol. ii, pp. 30, 376). Finally, we 
might mention Sabon or Sabong Strait at the east entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca, recorded as Saban by Galvano (1511, p, 115), 
and as Saham by Teixeira (see my article on “ Some unidentified 
Toponyms,” etc., in Journal S.A.S.y 1904, p. 723). 

p. 101. Cape Maleu Kolon. See Appendix II, section 3, s.v. 
For a probable survival of the name in Tanjung Gelang, see below, 
note on p. 104. 

p. 103, 11. 17 et seqq. For K^un~hm see pp. 89, 90, 260, 507-9, 
and 574, note 3. 


' Salang^ Qhalang^ Chellaug fire, however, congeneric forms which occur on 
the west coast of hoth the Malay Teuinsula and Sumatra ; possibly connected with 
the name of the Seltwg or Salon trihea (see my ** Historical Retrospect of 
Junhceylon Island” in Journal Slam Society^ vol. i, pp. 123-6); and not 
unlikely with that of the C’^hadung, Salang^ etc., in the west of Campa (see 
pp. 262, 272 above). 
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®«P of the Malav 

S“he RirTt„“ T**®" the auepicos of the Stn.its 

Oelang, and located in V N. kt.7 whik th^eT’ 

s!uth T^t Tembeling, and locXd further tTtht 

tt tri t2 th%T^'* Su^^beSg 

loe case, i think that Ptolemy’s Cape Malen ITAinn i. u 

MU Sn'^'tK Bukit GIkng^he 

. ^ g the promontory, which seems to preserve in its nr^eo f 

“ai* *** Vn > ^folcmaic designation, h fjt 

ein/r J mountain=Tamil ikkf^Ptolemaic Maleu wh le 
^kai^resembles well enough, allowing for secular corruption 

WnfTTr" GeUng^Malai. 

correct “*■*""««)= Malen Melon. If MaUi koLm be its 

? thS“ri ^.1"“ it® ‘7-8 in the western part 

out to naW ! ®'“fu fo^ed a landmark, pointing 

In factTe^ P^“®® ^®f"8e on that coast 

■ the r. -3 alt, 7"v“® T‘ distance below 

Malav^Pen! ®“ ®®®t coast [of the 

mf^a ^enwsula] dunng the north-east monsoons, the hi-h pro- 

f“Sa mtt*‘ffl‘-'*'f ^ “>® 

I5»»«s.* 1902” ^ effloent protection against the wind” {Straiu 

is further up the coast (in 4» 14' H. lat.) Tanjung Guli-a 
nng a simUar name, but I should think Tanjung Gelan- to "bo 
almost certainly the cape Ptolemy had in view. ' Sef p tas! 

Tn V 1 * , ^ Malacca. A Punic name (?); see p. 598 note 

pictinatus (Hook.). Cf. also 

p Tns of the Malavas; also, its inhabitants. 

Appemut TT^ ®®® ‘■®‘' linguistic remarks 

mXd L ’ “"i-T v ®® "'“P ‘i>i® rtream is 

(ie Rol ('-o- Tnngano) on the south and Koli 

n^eScr “T*.’’-' i>®- P®i®‘®‘i out by 

n^rth? * “>® f'Oi’oh or libih, which fakes its rise iu the 

STarl t" ""r ''®‘"®®® ‘'“® “bove! 

such as thf T watercourses. 

n lOfi 1 Besut, which are absolutely ineligible, 

see ; /L * JiToia-budara = Aakula, KukoU = Ligor 

P* 518. n J P* = Kelantan, see 

P* 106, 1. 16. Two places JTu-lo arc mentioned. One is 
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mentioned since a.d. 971 (see p. 515, n. 1) as lying 
midway between San-fo^shih and C^haX‘hh4ing (Hervey de 
St. Denys, op. cit, p. 496). This I have identiBed with Guroh 

village in Rliio Strait (see p. 514). 

The other one is jg, mentioned in a.d. 1015 as the name of 

a high mountain and a kingdom called after it (op. cit., p. 514)- 
This may be some place on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
(Krah, Kurau River above Larut, etc. ?); in any case it has, like 
the first one, nothing to do with Kelantan. N.B. Kurau in Perak 
is nowadays denoted with the characters “^T -tS ^5" Chinese 
settled in the Straits (see Journal Sir, Br, Ko. 42, p. 186). 

There is, finally, a doubtful mention of Kelantan as H 
So-lo-tan^ in the account of ChUh’Vu (Sukhothai) at the dawn of 
the seventh century (op. cit., p. 466); but as HoJo-tan is said to 
be located to the south of Ck*ih-Pu, whereas the sea is placed to 
the north, a clerical error has probably crept in here, so that the 
location intended may be quite the reverse. Cf., at all events, the 
State of ppiT IS M, Uo-lo-ian, located on the island of 
and mentioned a.d. 430 and 452 (see p. 469, n. 3). 

p. 107, 11. 19 et seqq. Ligor. For other particulars on its 
history, antiquities, etc., see pp. 444, n. 2; 518, n. 1; and, above 
all, my article ** The Nagarakretagama Dist of Countries, etc., in 
Journal R.A.S.y July, 1905, p. 487, s.v. Dharma’iiagara, 

p. no, 11. 13 et seqq. Perimula, etc. For further linguistic 
remarks see Appendix II, section 3, s.v. On Perniatayig see Dennys 
“Descriptive Diet, of British Malaya,”'p. 299 s.v., also p. 309. 
There is further a (Malay ?) term Pemuda occurring in names of 
reefs, etc., e.g. Karahg Pemuda (see “ China Sea Directory,” vol. i, 
p. 289). On P^o-U ( = Pulai River) see p. 495 and above, Addenda 
to p. 98; and on P^o-lo {Bara^ Baru) and Po-lo see p. 366, note ; 
and p. 403, note. 

On Lo-yu, or LoJil, and Lu-yil {Luytgu River?) see p, 525, n. 1. 

On Lo^yiXeh see pp. 525, 526, note. 

Neither of the above names seems to be in any way connected 
with Ligor. 

p. Ill, after line 2, add : 

Perimnlik Gulf, Head of (97). 

The figure for the longitude (169° 30') given in Nobbe’s edition, 
tom. ii, p. 162, and presumably misprinted (as 168° 30') in 
McCrindle (op. cit., p. 198), is evidently a clerical slip for 162° 30' 
that has crept in some of the Ptolemaic MSS. For, not only in the 
Ptolemaic list of lib. vii, ch. 2, § 5, the Perimulikos Kolpos comes 
in between Perimula (long. 163° 15', lat. 2° 20') and Samarade 
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(long. I63Mat.4°50'); but in De Donis’ map the head of the eulf 
»8 actually placed in long. 162® 30' ( = lOl® 6' true) and madf to 

siade Perimnla and 

Such being the case, and the rectihed latitude as found in our 
Tables (“® , No. 97) being 9° 52' :N., it will be seen that 

the head of the Penmnlik Gulf almost exactly corresponds to the 

of he'Bt“D-‘““ ” stretching -betwee/the mouth: 

of whi^ri'^ • ’‘f ^ “‘® ”“s‘ pronounced incavation 

of whmh lies in latitude 9® 12' to 9® 18' N., just below C-haiyT 

This IS the.region of Muh-Javah of Ibn BatQta (see pp. 44-1 0^2’ 
“i of Si-' Gulf is unqucsLabl’y the 

mor'e Vvi’eH V’ «“ iolaod town, corresponds 

C‘humn*r^^^ ““ ^"“onymous isthmus, and not to 

worthv^of re the old name of the latter, Udumhara, it is 

P 307^Hst appears in K. L. Hawat’s llemoirs, 

of tbi ill ®'‘“*tly after the middle 

however t ; 

Into oursa Anderson's - English 

urercoursc with Siam,” jip. 125, 126). 

turtle* inrl^*' f Siamese name for the hawk-biU 

grosl misttke! " la-^'l-tortoise; I must therefore correct this 

e*Posed*and cnr ®®® ‘I*® ^•'‘■opological errors referred to here duly 

of Countries ’’ eT V“ ®“ “ '^’‘® ^Sgarakretagama List 

explained a! L'7,l- Cf. the name of Pagan, Zfu.^a„,, 

note to p. 62. EitT”' Addenda, 

L obser;ed thVlhi’r^T^f^ •' ^t should 

aoript is 7^ Cantonese pronunciation of the Chinese tran- 

palanga or JTr i~ ‘”‘f/ •'7’ ''^*“®** comes considerably near to A'raA- 

tonsf D . 1“ the “ Sasanavamsa ” (Mrs. Bode’s 

’^hich,’ however ’nrob^M toponym [Pallahka 

or Palounes Tn^b “®““* '^® country of the Palaungs 

oalled Jr/ml, J 7 7ir?®7®“'‘“‘ districts are circles now 

thei is^Tomdl (^““7“'“*') ““‘J (Kamase), whereas 

W nameaTZ-f 7 Bhilu-gyun (Balugyun) Island. This shows 
P. 113 1 “'■0 not uncommon in this region. 

P'sn-B'aB nr p< oO'P'an. I have since shown how this State, 

P » or Pan-p'un, is to be identihed with the Sup'han-p'hum 
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(Suvannabhumi) o£ the Sukhothai inscription of 1306, more 
commonly known as (See my articles on “ Siam’s Inter¬ 

course with China,” in the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review 
for January, 1902.) 

p. 113, n. 3. Camelan. Being described as a province lying 
on the coast (v. loc. cit.), it very likely corresponds to Kamanlay. 
Cf. this Camelan with Chin-liny Kin-liny or Kam-lan of Chinese 
records (see p. 164, n. 1). 

p. 115, 1. 7. After ‘spoken,’ add: ' supray pp. 93, 94,* 

p. 115, 11. 5-8 from bottom. Both the old “India Directory,” 
by Thornton, and Capt. Forrest (“ Voyage from Calcutta to the 
Mergui Archipelago,” London, 1792; Introduction, p. iii), call 
‘ Larchin Islands ’ the islands in front of C‘hump‘h6n. Evidently 
Lar-chin stands for Lank-chiUy Langhachitiy of which it is a mere 
corruption and partly lapsus calami (i.e. chin for chiu). 

p. 119, n., 1. 6. C^kieng, See in China lUvieWy vol. xxi, p, 56: 

“ Sieng'] (generally miswritten in Chinese histories, 

stands for a Shan sound sJiieng or xieng \_C^}iieng~\y and practically 
means ‘stale,’ ‘town,’ ‘province,’ etc.” Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., 
p. 92) and Sainson (op. cit., p. 17) have chietiy kien, for 
‘department,’ which Sainson (loc. cit., n. 17) pretends is the same 
as Keng or Xieng (C'hleng) in C‘hleng T'ung (Keng Tung), etc. 

p. 120, n., 1. 4. See also Richardson’s “Journal,” p. 115. 
Further, on the bronze drums of Indo-China, see Dr. Hirth’s 
article in T^oung-Pao, 1890, No. 2; De Groot (in Poung-PaOy 
vol. ix, p. 363); and Dr. Heger’s valuable monograph,Alte 
Metalltrommeln aus Siidost- Asien” (Leipzig, 1902). 

p. 121, 1. 5 and n. 1. Posiuara. It is not a question here of 
the ® R*u-t8Zy Peh-tsZy or Fa-tszy that they, being settled 
in A.n. 796 at T'cng-yiieh or Mo-mien, where the Jwan-hwa 
prefecture was established that year by Imousun, the Nan-Chao 
conqueror, do not at all appear to have been the ruling Nan-Chao 
tribe (see Parker in China Review, vol. xx, p. 393; also p. 130, 
n. 1, above.) I think, on the other hand, that Fosinara is 
meant for & ^ , Peh-tsz (or PuU~tsz as it is locally pronounced), 
the name given by the Han emperor Wu Ti to Jen-kvvo’s State 
(see pp. 123, 291) when investing him king over it in b.c. 109 (see 
“Nan-chao Ye-shih,” Sainson’s transl., pp.28,29). Now, as Pek-ts% 
{Ba-iszy P^ak~(8z) means ‘ White Sons (or Gentlemen) ’ it will he 
seen that Fosinara is merely the gross transcript of the Sanskrit- 
Vedic Ralaksa-nara or Palaksa~uara = ‘ V^hite People,’ ‘ W^hite 
Men,’ or of their locally corrupted forms Praksa-naray etc. It 
should not surprise to find Sanskrit-derived toponyms in this part 
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of Yun-nan at that period, since Jea-kwo claimed descent from the 
dynasty of JIagadha in India Csec p. 123). Jen-kwo’s capital was 

” S or Peh-ngai ( = ‘White Cliff’ or ‘White 

recipice ), 90 U, i.e. about 30 miles, south-west of'Chao-chou in 
the la-h prefecture, and is nowadays called Hung-ngai. Jen- 
wo appears, later on, to have transferred his residence to 
c heng-chiang, south-east of the Yun-nan Lake (see Sainsou 
Cit., p. 28), which is, as likely as not, Ptolemy’s Pandasa 
However, as in a.d. 225 the capital of the .State was again at 
e -ngat (op. cit., p. 30), the above change was only a temporarv 
one and Ptolemy’s Posinara must, from its geographical position^ 
he identified with Peh-ngai. See above. Appendix III, No 4 

DoSnii-r. ‘“P 

tW ^ recognised that this is a mistake, 

M^ntifi®! I-olos, and that the Doanai must be 

see n 5““"’ ' ^hai stock 

V P- 26, n. 3), and one of the ten original clans of the Ai-Lao 

descended, with Kiu-lung, from Meng-chu To, long before the 

1.111 ishan Era (see Rocher in Toun^-Pao, vol. x, p. 13), 

ihis family reigned, later on, over Yun-nan from 938 to 

regards the term Duania in Assam, it is employed 

0 denote half-breeds (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, voh i 
P* <371), ’ ' 

P- 124, last line, and p. 125, 11. 1, 2. Kau, LHu-Kau. This 
tube apparently settled at first in the Nan district in Siam, for 
e j. an ting is styled ICuvn-ruJa in the “ Jmakala MalinT.” The 
Jvau are also mentioned in the a.d. 1306 Sukholhai inscription in 
a list which runs: » P‘ham,l [Burmans], Kau, Uu, Thai hi 

S ul‘Shans’ of Burma], Thai Nsi [the 'Thai of 
oukhothai],*' etc. 

Sui'shu. The Sui-shu embraces the period 

001-617 A.D. 

_P- 125, 1. 5 from bottom. Iluang~d6ng, In Chinese ^ }|a, 

uutig tung. ITwang-chia-tung^ the ‘Yellow people of Caves ’ 

accor ing to the “An-nan Chih-ldo” (Sainson^s transh, p. 365) 

wnere it seems to be a question of an individual and not of a people! 

p. 126, *. 7. Ngiu, Also Ngau : the ‘ Gwe Shans ’ of the 
xfurmese. 

p. 126, n. 3. Besides the Tuan, cf. also the Thilang (Kh5 
Ahuang or Chilang), a vanished tribe, to which are ascribed the 
arge stone jars employed as receptacles for rice-wine (X<ji< Uh) 

‘•'o “““‘T the P’huen, on high plateaux 
tree Pullehn £c. Fr., 1903, pp. 89, 90; Raquea’ “ Pages 
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Laotiennes”; and ITcCarthy, op, cit., pp. 186, 187). The jars were 
probably originally intended for burial. Jars are, in fact, used by 
the Yau tribes to keep the ashes of their deceased chieftains (see 
China Reviewi vol. xix, p. 165). 

p. 127, 11. 1-4. I must here correct a gross mistake. The 
first character in the name of Dlen Bien-p‘htl is neither Tien nor 
T'ieiif but w, in Annamese Rien, 
p. 127, 1. 18. JECo-chi. In Ann. Hak‘ja\ referred to in the 
“ An-nan Chih-luo” (Sainson’s transl., p. 443) as the name of 
a district (?) in a.d. 1011, on the Tonkin borders which they had 
invaded. 

p. 128, 1. 3. See Marini (op. cit., p. 456), who says that 
monarchy in Laos dates from about 600 a.d. Formerly the 
country was ruled after the manner of a republic (more correctly, 
of a federation of petty states) in which the Siamese (read Thai) 
element gradually predominated. Shaking off the yoke of China 
(Yun-nan), a king of Siamese {Thai) race was then elected, 

p. 128, 11. 7 and 10. Kanrang. Cf. Karen and Karang (a tribe 
of these) in Western Siam. 

p. 128, n. 2, 1. 9. Kkach. The Annamese hhach^ is the 
Chinese and the Siamese khek — a stranger, guest, visitor, 
or new arrival. It is a polite term by which the Annamese 
designate the Chinese. Cf. Sain-k^ij new guest, greenhorn, etc. 
It is, on the other hand, used in China to designate the Hakkas 
(^K^e-chia or K^ek-ha = ‘the guest families ’ or the ‘ recent arrivals’), 
who, in Siam, are similarly called Kheh (or Chek-Kheh, Chin- 
lOieh), Shans call the Chinese Ke or Kieh {^China RevieWy 
vol. xvi, p. 380). 

In Annam Chtky ^ (in Chinese Chih^ Cantonese Chek)^ is the 
impolite nickname employed to designate the Chinese. So in 
Siam, where the latter are in polite speech called Chtn (i.e. Chinas). 

p. 130, last three lines. li^giiym. Head |^, NgicieUy in Chinese 
Jwan, a name most spread among the Annamese, and that of the 
reigning dynasty. The name Tuan, Twan (Yavana) for the 
Annamese apparently originates from the fact that a large part of 
them bears the name of Twan, i.e. ^gicien ( == Javana, Yavana). 
See the China Review, vol. xvi, p. 380. The term Ytvan, Yuan, or 
iavana, already occurs in an inscription of 987 a.d, in Eastern 
Kamboja (see Aymonier’s “ Lc Cambodge,” t. i, p. 283), and 
makes its appearance in Cham inscriptions in a.d. 1159. See, 
for more particulars, my article, “The Nagarakretagama List of 
Countries,” etc., in Journal R.A.S., July, T905, pp. 486, 487. 
p. 139, n. 1, 1. 4. Och*a}ig. These are the 1^ 0-ch*ang] 
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f (®®® Dcveria, op. cit., p. 167; and Chinne 

“'■e near aXan-tion) 

They evxdently are the same tribe as tl.e .afssny now at P-ha 
Pang, Lai-chou district. 

p. 131, 1. 2. Tai.ngrlyin. Kead TiH-ngwlen, W JS mi 
Yuan. A d.stnet of this name was in Southern Kwanf^i^d 

"arerrKlngXf”' 

Q-^ ^ .!** iToreovei-j the Karens call the Chinese 

f^’i.?380r“' 

p. 131 n. 2, 1. II. Sia-po, or ‘Heterodo.x Females’ said to 
e the descendants of the ruling race of the Mongol dvnastv of 

far ivZ Si f ’ v'^'" “^original race not 

(ibid.) ^ called J>i„g.p-o 

p. 134, 1. 7 from bottom. Dalian or Thuan-an River Read 

'.Vthe“;ort oThwI''"""’ 

TeThiV-”thJ’si' ^’r” *• ^ ■“ “ J''«'>-cl.ao 

acelunt! t St ?■ "• ^““'c 'vork thus 

enters the country of Ti.n [Yiin-nan] by iho Lii-Lug preS 

south woT of I-on-chou [fj ;H|, ,vl,icl, Jay to the 

fs’aaa’Td ; accordingly the river has been called Za„. 

Pih U 2 “'^ ®*‘'i^“0^“Jnys It IS erroneously termed Lang-Wang and 

iTf61 {!]• ■ • ltisstatcdinthc‘Shau-hai-kiu-’: 

T’'-h Lake] flows westwards towards Lo [v^ Zok 

Tonlrine* ffed River; ■ or else Zo, Z~ak, the ancient name for 

Zoiri- f R o"‘o‘'^ : fl'cnee it is called 

dvnastv w6 ^ ^ Ro”'®’'®'! district only dates from the Yiian 

ynasty, whereas we know the name Za„-U‘ang to be much older- 

nd the same work adds that the river is, in its upper course 


Tr’rhwT i®'- ^ ’ '«'• '■* "■-« the 

^iiver t Th^tn if i ^ i hyUvo streams into the J/d-Kiaru, <„■ 

above,'n. 1 vVt e Ma r?bf‘bly cautietl by the fuct alludetl to' on p. 280 

i.e. the ‘ hlack Water.JidJs calietl llCh-Shica, 
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in Tibet, termed Lu-ts^ang^ m ft. presumably from, the Lu-ahih 
Shan range, in which it is believed to rise (see op, cit., pp. 50, 208). 

The name Khara-nadi^ alluded to on p. 136, 1. 15, also occurs in 
the Jinakala Malint, fasc. iv, 

p, 138, 11. 7 and 9. Jotana-piira and Joti^nagara, In the 
“ Upper* Burma Gazetteer,” part i, toI. i, p. 290, the name Joti~ 
nagara occurs in the title of the C‘hTeng Rung Chief. 

p, 140, last three lines. For further linguistic remarks see 
Appendix III, section 6 above, s.v. Lariagara. As regards 
a possible Sanskrit derivation of this toponym, cf. the following 
similar ancient ones in India:— 

(1) Zrtwr/y(2-Araraj and Zrtj'riy«-Nandangarh, on the road 
from Pataliputra to Nepal (see Journal R.A,S,^ April, 1902, 
pp. 270, 271). 

(2) Lara^ Zr/rftf=Malava (South Lara) and VallabhT (North Lara). 

(3) LiiUx = Karnasuvarna, an ancient kingdom in Gundwana, 
near Gangpoor. 

(4) Lari (or Luri"l\ in East Tibet. 

p, 141, 1. 11 from bottom. M-uang RLiong, More correctly 
Miiang P^hong Tdi (= South P‘hong) or P6ng-Tai\ it was founded 
in A.D. 1311. 

p. 141, 1, 7 from bottom. Pajagrha. A Rajagrhaf commonly 
Yazagyo, village exists also in AVest Burma in the Kale township 
and Upper ChindwTn district. The “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” 
part ii, vol. iii, p. 393, speaks of it as having been “ the ancient 
capital of almost forgotten kings, as it was in more recent years 
of the SawlwaP Riljagrha is a name, however, applied to both 
Legya and Kassay {Kaseh, i.e, Manipur). 

p. 142. Lasippa, Lassypa, or Lasyppa. A similarly named 
village, Lo‘si-paj is mentioned by Lefevre (op. cit., p. 60) between 
Miiang Ha-hin and M. Ngai, in the U River Valley, lat, 22®, and 
described as inhabited by Kha Halos, a variety of Khas much 
resembling the Lolos. 

Hie present capital of Sl-poh, Thiho, or Hsi-paw, was founded 
only in a.d. 1636 ; but an older one some two miles to the northward 
or westward called 6ng-Pong or Unbaung is said to have been built 
in 1210. Local chronicles, however, pretend to trace the existence 
of Ong-Pong and Si*poh as far back as b.c, 58 and b.c. 423 
respectively (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part ii, vol. i, pp. 217- 
22). Si-poh is rendered in Chinese by ^ fg, mi-po * (see China 

^ It is, however, in my opinion, probably already referred to in 1280 under the 

form Sz-pOf SJii-p*o, in the account of the Mongol campaign against 

Purina {see Sainson, op. cit., p. IIG). 
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titloo nf name Siri-rattha occurs iu the 

btlesof the Chiefs of Sen-wl and Thong-c'hai Thonze or Hsum 

Hsai), see “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i. vol. i, pp. 290 291 • 

whereas the Si pel, Chief bears iu his title the’term 

(op. cit., p. 291), which evidences that his district is part of the 

tract so called (which includes also Yawng-Hwe, Muang Pai 

. Pan, J^gya, M. Pu. and Mawk-mai). The classical designation 
Kamhoja for this tract can be traced back to at least the twelfth 
century, for the Kamhoja-sangha, which was named after it took 
Its rise IE modem Legya towards 1300 a.d. (see Forchharn’mer’s 
Jardinc Prize Essay/’ Kangoon, 1885, p. 63). 

Arguing from the fact that Lasyppa is, in De Donis’ map, 
locat^ immediately westward of the northern spurs of the un- 
nam^ mountain ridges which, according to Ptolemy, overhan» 
the Golden Khersonese (and which evidently correspond to the 
mountain r^ges dividing .Siam from Burma), it seems logical 
to Identify it with Si-poh (Thibo) rather than with any simirarlv 
named town on the Siamese watershed. On this latter we find 
mentioned m the Chinese records, as far back as 1280 a.d., the 
tato of Pa-pS-hst-fu, which corresponds, however, to C'hleng Sen 
(Payapavara-nagara, Pavara-jaga-pura [or Jagasena-pura'\, whence 
the Chinese transcript, hitherto unexplained and unidentified) ' 
and therefore does not suit. On the other hand, the a.d. 1284 
inscription of the Pagan king Narapati.sithu mentions that the 
alter s realm was bounded on the cast by Sapipati ( Capipati), 

Which may be Si-poh, and may somehow be historically connected 
With Ptolemy’s Lasyppa or Lasippa. 

P- 144, 11. 10-12. Lahm-guhu, Lahsa-grha, rorhaps a corrupted 
lorm (through Lau faulty pronunciation) of Riijagaha, liojagrha, 
so called from its being the capital of Eastern Magadha, i.e. the 
part of Yunnan about the Ta-li Lake (cf. p. 123 above). 

T ^ This name appears in the 

uang P‘hrah Bang Chronicle under the form and is made 

equivalent to Nong-Sl^ i.e. the Ta-li Lake or I'rh-Uai (see p. 64 

^ eve), the Aravula-daha of the “ Sasanavaiiisa ” (see Mrs. Bode’s 
transl, pp. 164, 165). 

P- 146, n. 1, 11. 1^9 from bottom. Buffaloes are sacrificed also 

Sinologists do, with 

was only in ^ not founded until a.d. 129(i, and it 

only m 1307 that it became the dehuite cnintal of Western Laos If in the 

l^n.sbih4ei.pien is stated to be j@, Kiug-mai, i.e. C‘lnen^^ 

to a biter date 
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by the AVa tribes (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, toI. i, 
pp. 505, 506) and in Kamboja. 

p. 148, 11. 17, 18. The forms hsiangj c^Kang^ ^sUng^ etc., may be 
linguistically connected, if not actually derived, from the Sanskrit- 
Pali Smdhura. The Khmer language forms an exception, for an 
elephant is in Kamboja called Damrei or Tamrei, 

p. 149, n. 1, 1. 16. “The sacred Sang statue,” Sang 
means ‘ hidden,’ and the statue is so-called from its having had 
to be hidden many times in order to save it from being stolen 
by invaders. In Khmer Sang has the same sense. 


p. 149, note 1, 11. 19-23. IFan-hsiang, ^ = a ‘Myriad 

Elephants ’), also occurs as a name for the Luang P‘hrah Bang- 
A\ icng Chan State, and should not invariably be applied to 
AVieng Chan alone, as is done in the Sulletin EcoU Fr, (t. iii, 
p. 473). This transcript shows that the Chinese had also 
heard of the wrong interpretation put by foreigners upon the 
term Lan-c'hCmg. Teixeira, in his turn, mentions this State under 
the name of kingdom of Olanion ( = 0 LanjTw), producing benjoin 
(see my article on “ Some unidentified Toponyms,” etc., in Journal 
R.A,S.^ October, 1904, p, 719). 

p. 150, 11. 6-8. Mxiang C'hawa, Luang P'hrah Bang is 

already mentioned imder this name of mang C^hawu in°the 

A.D. 1306 Sukhothai inscription, as a dependency of the Sukhothai 
kingdom. 


p. lol, n. 1, 1. 9. Lou-wen River. Loureiro, in his “Flora 
Cochin-Chinensis” (1793), speaks of the large river ‘ Lmim,' 
flowing between Cochiu-Cliina and Laos; evidently the same as 

\isthof s * LoU'Wen ' (see Journal It A B JS^o 35 

January, 1901, p. 77). ‘ * 


p. 152, 11. 12-15. Svudamn, Sahn, Sasurna. Cf. the Samrna 
country and people of India, the name of which is said to be derived 
from dahn = ‘ ten ’ -f pia - ‘ a fort,’ thus meaning ‘ the ten forts.’ 

p. lo2, n. 1, 1. 2. Saka-ruja, Here Daia, as I subsequently 
discovered, is merely the Burmese corruption of Shaja\ hcncc the 
correct Sanskrit form of the name is Shaja-rOja, 

^ p. lo4, n. 1, 11. 17-20. The seat of the Kin-chHh or ‘Golden 
Teeth’ Province was originally (a.d. 1271) 2,000 U from Yung- 

ch‘ang near Sa~2>e-Jm~fH, i.c. C‘hieng Sen (see above, in these 

Addenda, note to p, 142). Proving untenable, the ‘ Golden Teeth ’ 

public offices wore transferred to Yung-ch'ang (in 1274 or rather 

later); which has thus been falsely supposed to be the original 

acat of the ‘ Golden Teeth ’ government (see China Review, vol. xxi. 
p. 54). 
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p. 155, II. 9 12 . Bareukora, Barikan. The disfiirt 
known as Barikan or Borikhau was formed on]v n Z 

hi. \ . « V ^ iNa-Ae) village; it cannot, theieforr ho 

Ptolemy s Bareukora or Bareuaora \vliir*i> r i - * 

identified witli Muano- P^hOen or P J - - r i more aptly 

andp. 364, n. 2) See aUo Annmwi: rr \ - ^ ’ 

^ Appendix II above, section C. 

p. loo, 1. 6 ti'om bottom. Po-loJa Tn r-i.;_ i 

JlK ^||. Ct. the Palolft^ Philln-palola or ^oalola <» t ^ i ' 

tit TO*''" uortli-east region. presoZbly 

or^aS Of P‘hJn 

*’57 n 1 ’) ’ ‘‘®“ *1® etc., on pp, IG3 and 

noi to p.’ 3cir ' " ‘ "’ 

p. 156. The Lestai Country. Porcaechi (1576) mentions 
(op. Cl ., p. ,9C) tlic kingdom of > Lett, „-o' or Siam tern 

aS Ptolemy’s lestai, leston. J. Sehoutc-n 

of SiamTof lK' ‘‘V o“ong the principal cities 

who® wrLl . f r P'obahly culled from llandelslo, 

nosLTe I ■ P- “* turn has 

> PP- ‘0 “ f«‘‘tfiod town, 

which I tab f'"l' 'r 0“>t C’hainath. 

I) 058 ^ (Lacontai). For Leston, see again 

P- 4o8 above, note, 11. 1, 2. > o 

fort 'Pt'oso people have been 

tunately recently studied by my late friend Dr. J. Bren.uies 

cthnlloor”f“h* ^•“lo.Chinese 

Journnf'f ,, o'* ■'■“'““t'to pope- upon them (published in the 

he has n{ '‘"t In'" “> B»"8kok, 1905, pp. 19-47), 

Kamh .P“'®‘* tticm identical with the tribes termed J^orr in 

wire” ““=™*o''-oo often transcribed 

actuallv .f“""'f’ ™‘’ that they 

oust coLf'"f'c:- '* ® tract from the KampGt district, on the 

inlandTl f v""’ . "‘ountains lying westward of the great 
Dr 71 * ^““tioja. But by far the most important result of 

or i*esearches is the ascertainment among the C‘h6i]t» 

twent;Mh^ . "" ^•‘!“^>’kable proportion of individuals (about one" 
thfi . ^ unmistakable Kegrito type : low stature (1-595 m. on 

Malcra^nr ’ rP*''ooa’8 

skull \ crisp, fiizzly, almost woolly hair and mesaticophalic 

forciblv'^Pff"""?. characters which 

hrachvLlbr ‘‘'*® io“h-l‘aired, and sub- 

y P ahe Khmers. Sly conclusions as to a Negrito population 
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occupying of old tlic Kambojan coast have thereby received a most 
ample confirmation, and there can be now no further doubt that 
the forbears of these dusk}’- robber (and perhaps also to some extent 
piratical) tribes are in the main the population described by Ptolemy 
as being in occupation of his ArjtniZi^ i.e. ‘Robber Country/ 

p. 157, 11, 3-5 from bottom. Such traditions can be correct 
only in so far as they refer to the immigrated non-Negrito 
element now forming so large a proportion of the present C‘hong. 
Other traditions state, on the other hand, that the Hade have been 
the first batch of immigrants that reached Kamboja from the 
north, 

p, 157, n. 1, 11. 3, 4. As regards the origin of the name 
Kamboja, cf. Kamhoja in the Mababharata, etc.; and Kdmvoja, 
a country and a people in the south-west region, according to the 
Brhat Samhitii, 

p. 158, 1. 6 from bottom. Cuirasses seem to have been almost 
generally employed of old in Indo-China, and are yet the 
fashion in some parts even nowadays, as may be gathered from 
the following evidence T hare collected:— 

(1) “ All Nan-tchao, tout homme anive a Page adulte et suffisam- 
ment rohuste est soldat , . . Ils portent des jambieres et des 
casques rouges, des cuirasses en peau de rhinoceros et des boucUers 
de cui-vre. Ils marchent pieds nus’* (“ Nan-chao Yc-shih,” composed 
in 1550, Sainson’s fransl., p. 19). This refers to the period 649— 
1382, during which the Nan-chao kingdom in Yiin-nan lasted, and 
probably applies also to an earlier epoch. 

(2) “ Cuirasses faites de lames d’ivoire were taken by the 
Chinese from the Cham at the time of the latter’s defeat in 
A.n. 808 (Bouillevaux in Annales de VExtreme Orient, t. iii, p. 79). 

(3) The cannibal and caudate P‘u, “ portent des cuirasses 

de cuir cru” (Ma Tuan-lin’s “Ethnography,” published 1319, 
Hervey’s transl., p. 299). In the China Review, vol, xix, p. 293, 
it is stated that these tribes “ were clad in coats of mailJ*^ The 
above extracts refer to a period going as far back as the third 
century A.n, ; and these caudate P^u or arboreal located at 

1,500 li south-west of Vun-nan, were evidently Lawn or AVah. 

(4) The Ko-Kuo~lo, a tribe of Lolos, “portent 

cuirasse^^ (“ Nan-chao Yc-shih,” 1550, Sainson’s transl., p. 169). 

(5) The T^U'jeyi, Ai the 7Vid of North Tonkin, “emploient 
comme presents de fiiin<jailles des couteaux et des cuirasses ” Nan- 
chao Ye-shih,” 1550, Sainson’s transl., p. 183). 

(6) The Li-su employ hides hardened in the sim as cuirasses 
(E. Roux’ “ Aux Sources de I’lrraouaddi,” p. 27). 
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or two back carried shield, made of plank covered with buffalo hide 

and studded with brass nails ” (“ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i 

p. 159, 1. 3. “laland sea of Kamboja.” This is an ovorsiffht 
on my part, and must be corrected into “inland sea of Sin^^ora ” 
to which the generic term Thale Sah is also applied. On its 
cnve-divellcrs, .see Annandale’s criticism of Warington .Siiivth 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. xvi, 1000, pp. SlO-s'oo. 

“■ ’’ cave-dwellers. .4.dd, furthermore! 
ine loliowing evidence : — 

(1) According to a Chinese account, the “inhabitants of Pulo 
ondor subsist by fishing and gathering fruits. They have their 

abodes xn nests and holes. Their appearance is monstrous and 

|jlack” {China Reoiew, vol. iii, p. 325). This 
ogoditisra of the Pulo Condor people is further confirmed by 
■L»ampier in his account of that island. 

(2) It 13 stated of the old kingdom of Ai-Lao on the coast of 
Annam (corresponding to the territory of the present MUan-s 
iiham Kot and Khanx-Maeu on the Lau-Aunamese watershed): 

J^es habitants de ces terntoires habitent pour la plupart dans des 

grmes, et ces troglodytes cultivent les rizieres sans instruments 

ratoires (Dumoutier’s “ Un Portulan Annamite du XV® Siecle ” 
^ane, 1896, p. 50). 

^ % country, whither Meng-hu proceeded 
assistance against K‘ung-ming (in a.d. 225), according to the 

hole* f bouses, every one living in caves or 

P- country of ITu^ho, U-ko, 

first i Spear’), the name of which at 

tonnn be the transcript of some Sanskrit-Pali 

nrLflhr l/hkala, Ukkaka, see p. 94 above), was 

^^ters of the Red River not far from 
ChJK 1 judging from the fact that the San-kwo 

couni'th-V*?'L ^ 

HiverT strikes one as identical to the T'au-ehiany or Red 

*^bove). N.B., moreover, that there were then 
^0 ctr^ settled about Yuang-chiang, and TCo Man (probably 
^ka) quite close by to the westward. Hence, Wu~ko, U-ka, 

or <^ountry of the Akas {Akha, Akho). The original homo, 

fact h 4 ”^ ^^ 1 ^^ centre of emigration, of the Akas is, in 

butaftVT.?-^® Ta-lang, which lies 

Bifma YiiiiD-cliiang (see “Upper 

'^“zetteer, part 1 , vol. 1 , p. 590). 
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(4) Oil the cavc-ilwollcrs of Eastern Sz-ch‘wan, sec Parker’s 
“ China,” p. 9, wliere it is further stated (loc- cit.) that “ some of 
these tribes still exist to the extreme south-east, near the Kwei 
Chou frontier.” 

(5) At Long-Po, on the lied River, on the Yiin-nan frontier; 
and at Tu-yen-ipiau and elsewliero in Upper Tonkin, prehistoric 
stations have been discovered in caves. 

p. 159, n. 2, 1. 1. Kan-chd. Read JTon-choy which appears 
to be but tlio Khmiir-.Annamese detractory corruption of their 
name Kan~c*'ho, or lumja as Aymouier prefers to write it (see his 

Cambodge,” t. i, p. 290). They don’t seem, however, to be so 
uncouth and brutalized as iloura described them. 

p, 100, I. 7. On the possible identity of the C'hdn0 or Chong 
with Cliou Ta-kuaii’s CJmang Tad (.v.n. 1296-7), i.e. ‘ Chong 
Robbers,’ see Appendix 11 above, section 7, s.v. Lestal. But 
I have my doubts as to whether the expression Chwang Tsei or 
Chong-Csak really should be so interpreted, or else taken to mean 
the C^hong and Sak tribes as I liave already observed (loc. cit.). 
It should be noticed, in fact, that the C*^h0ng and Sak are often 
spoken of together in popular ditties, as, e.g., to point out an 
instance which may easily be verified, in the extract from the 
versified story of Maha Junaka, quoted by Leyden, ‘‘ Chong-sak 
(see “ Essays relating to Indo-Cbina,” ser. i, vol. i, 
p. 140), which moans, ‘^tlic Cho)ig and Sak ivith tattooed faces.” 
For the Sak tribes sec p. 105 above, last five lines at bottom. 
Chou Ta-kuan actually says: “ Tlie savages are people of the 
mountainous solitudes. They form a separate race called Chwang^ 
/set [or, Chong ”; w ithout adding any further comment 

as to their possessing robbing proclivities or not. Tliis seems 
to me almost an indication that what ho means is, the ‘ Chong 
and Sak tribes,’ and not ‘ Chong Robbers.’ Of course, if the 
latter interpretation could safely be maintained, it would establish 
a most valuable historical and ethnographical link in the con¬ 
nection between Ptolemy's Lestai and the present Chong of 
unhybridized Negrito blood. 

p. 162, note, 11. 10—14. Td-liit. Tliis is the Annameso way 
of reading the Cliiuese ^ P'o-lk the name of the State 
which 1 have since identified with the territory of the Ptdai 
River, north of the old Singapore Strait (see p. 495, and Addenda 
to pp. 98 and 110 above). It has therefore nothing at all to 
do w'ith Campa : this is a pure fancy of tlie author of the “ Gia- 
dinli Thuug-chi.” 

p. 103, 1. 2 Vrhis. These people are mentioned in a I’o-Ifagar 
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inscription of King \ikrSntavarman. Finot (“Album Kern” 
p. 383) renders the expression Vrlah-kirUta-vrta os “sauvaees 
montognards appoles Vrlas." On these, sec further, p. 257 
D. 1 ; and these Addenda, note to p. 155, above). 

p. 164, n, 1, 1. 4. Kim-lrin. This is the Annamese wav 

cliaracters ^ Chin-eh'in {Kon,. 
cn tn Kim.chm\ constituting an alternative name for Chin-Ur, 
acconlmg to Chinese records. Kim-chU may be an attempt at 
wndering the Sanskrit um,a = ‘ gold ’ = Suvamal-hhumn ’ 
itasyapa, the commentator, lived in the eighteenth century For 
a possible identity of Chin-lin (^Kam-lan) with Camdnn, see p. 113 
n. 3; and these Addenda, note to p. 113, above. 

p; 165, note, 1. l. After Chindwin valley,” add: “and the 
Shan States.” 

p. 168, 11. 10-12. Chfin-la. The Chinese oharactors for this 
topoD)-ni, ^ Ig, Chon4n, represent, in my opinion, allowing for 
ifferenccs inherent to old Chinese pronunciation, a form Chon-ra^ 
or Son-rtli, evidently intended to render the name Sorni 
by whicli the Stiengs to this very day designate Kainboja. I have 
good reason to suppose that this name for Kamboja, whicli 
appeared in the seventh century a.d., originated from the Charui 
or Jarut tribes which must liavc invaded it and held it under their 
sway, and which to this day hold the privilege of possessing 
rile kings (see pp. 342, 343 above). 1 cannot here dilate any 
more on this subject, which I am working at and fully developing 
in a paper I am preparing for the press, 

p. 175, 1. 13, and p. 176 paasim. Sytlm-hak\ Jf. Finot who 
has again verified those inseri[)tions, says that SyCim-kuk is .a 
niisi'eading, and that Sytlm-kut is the correct one for both (see 
IhiUetin Me, Fr., t. iv, p. 230, n. 2). 

^ p. 175, n. 2, 11, 9—12, On face-tattooing of the Li of Ifainan. 

Fan-crh (people of North Hainan) tattooed their cars, according 
to a Chinese writer of the sixth (.‘cntury (see JUiUetin Kc. Fr., 
r iii, p. 281). As regards the Liau, the “An-nan Cliih-liio,' 
p. 90 transl., states that some of them “tattoo tlie foreliead ami 
file their teeth.” 

p. 1/7, ij. 2. The original expression for the ‘ (Ireat Illnek 
Mountains’ in I-tsing’s 'ext is, as 1 found out (dsewiicrt', TnLu'h 
Shan^ ^ ill Those are also mentioned hv Kia d'an in one of 
uis itineraries, compiled duiiiig the period 78.3—805 a.d., as lying 
between F'iao (Lower Burma) and Kit.navHpa (.Asani). (See 
Bulletin Me. Fr., t. iv, p. 371.) 'J'hev must correspond, therAdbre, 
fo the Lusliai Hills bounding on tlie west the Ivubo valley. 
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p. 178, 11. 1-5. ^yama. Cf. on this terra ; 

(1) SyamuJca^ a people in the Northern region, according to the 
Brhat Samhita. 

(2) Sdniaydma^ one of the townships of the Sukya clan mentioned 
in the most ancient Buddhist texts. 

(3) Suyam = * the black One,’ Skr. Sydtnay is the godling of the 
land and soil {Bhuyniya) in the hills of North India (Crooke, vol. i, 
p. 105), 

(4) J)any-th6 = ‘Black Earth’ (^Sydma’hhiL). An Annamese 
exp ression at times employed to designate Kamboja and her people 
(see Bonct’s Diet. Annaraitc, vol. i, p. 134). 

p, 181, 11. 7-10 from bottom. Tlie countries of Lvo ( = Lavo), 
Dvdr (for Dvarapurl, Dvaravatl ?), etc., arc mentioned in a 
Lop‘hburl (Lavo) inscription of cired 950-1000 .i.D. (see Ayraonier’s 
“ Cambodge,” t. ii, p. 83). 

p. 181,1. 3 from bottom. Siem. Cf. Sun of Hay ton the Armenian, 
who states it to be a kingdom lying between China and India (see 
De Backer, op. cit., p. 127). This may, however, refer to Chin (Pegu), 
p. 183, 11. 18-20. The designation ^ydma-padesa for the 
Sukhothai kingdom occurs under the date of about 1360 in the 
“ Jinakrda Malinl ” (composed a.d. 1516). 

p. 184, 1. 3. 'lhai. The terms U'hni and ^Tiiang Thai (‘Country 
of the Thai, or Freemen’) already occur in the oldest Thai 
inscription of a.d. 1306 found at Sukhothai. 

p. 185, n. 1, 11. 7, 8 from bottom. T'hai has been thought to be 
represented by Odai or Ts^ai, in Shan Ch^at, ‘Mountain 

Thai (?),’ the name applied to themselves by the Man Kao-lan 
tribes, who speak a modified Thai jargon (sec Bulletin Ec, 
t. ii, p. 268). 

4 % 

Add Th6i{ihdy') = a ‘master,’ in Annamese. 

p. 190. For a much fuller treatment of the historical questions 
connected with ancient Siam which have been hardly touched 
upon in this section (pp. 169-90), I must refer the reader 
to several of my publications (quoted in the foregoing pages, and 
chiefly among them to my articles on “ Siam’s Intercourse with 
China, which appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly Iteview for 
1900-2; also for January, 1898, and January, 1899. 

p. 190, II. 9—14 from bottom. As regards the Fijaya of Chum 
inscriptions, see, however, below, iu>te to p. 281. 

p, 190. Pagrasa. For further linguistic remarks on this 
toponym, see p. 309 above. Kras in Khmer means ‘thick,’ ‘dense,* 
‘ hard ’; sat-hrds = * sea-turtle ’ (Siam. Jerah), and a ‘shell.* 

p. 192, II, 12-14. The form Sdbannos also occurs in some of 
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the Ptolemaic MfeS., which m-ucs a derivation from Savanna 
tt. also Suparna Hirer in India (Wilson’s Visnu Purana,” voiVii,' 
p. 154). Supania, Supanna, Suhan, is an epithet of Ganula. As 
to its identity witli tlic Xapdioiig Som Paver, it is woithy of 
remark that Hamilton, in 1720, refers to this stream, even 
though by mistake, as the Capamj Soap (see Pinkerton’s 
'‘CoKcction of Voyages,” vol. vii, London, 1311, p. 477 ). 

p. 193, 11. 2, 3. P^thCii and JianthCii mean in Khmer besides 
a ‘ wall,’ a ‘ citadel.’ 

p. 193, 11. 1-0 from bottom, and p. 194, II. ]-G from top. In 
a separate paper, now in tlie press, I have gatliered all necessary 
information and liistorical roterences to prove tliat a branch of 
the Western Mii-Khong, detached a little above Cliaudoc, flowed 
through an old channel (corrcs[)onding roughly to tlic present C'hong 
Kane hum canal) into the lianthai-mus Hirer, thus discharging its 
waters into the Gulf of Siam. SulHce here to point out that in 
1544 and 1595—G Siamese fleets ])roceeded from Jianthai-mas to 
Lawek, the tlicn capital of Kamboja, tlirough the above-mentioned 
old channc'l of the Mii - Kliong, as recorded in the “Ajuthia 

Annals,” vol. i, ]>p. IGl and 194. The dates I have given are 

corrected ones. The discovery i liave made of the e.xistence of the 
old channel is likely to lielp in tlie bette]’ understanding of the 
hitherto obscure routes follawc<i by ancient sea*trade in those puns, 
p. 195, 11 . 2, “ after 1715.” Head ” in 1714.” 

p. 197, 1. 10. P*^ha-JLuok. Tliis name came to be given the 

island from P*lm-Kuok (Phu-tjuoc) village, founded thereon by 
Mak-Kuu, ^ Jjl^ in about 1700—15. It is tliorefore a modern 
one. alak-Kiiu also founded Karnput, Hach-ja, and Kainau villages. 

p. 198, 1. 2. Trol, or /ral; lienee, Jid-Zral or IPoh Trol = 

‘ Shuttle Island.’ N.H. that in Mon darn, dhard — a ' spool ’ such 
^ put into a weaver’s sliuttle, and that tliis term even more 
upproaches in sound to the flnal syllable of Ptolemy’s Aka^draJ. 
Thus, ill Moil ^d'^’^l'd-davil oi' JA7?-aV/ra (Aka-dra) would mean 
‘Spool Island.’ Gamier, in Journal ^iaiaitque^ 1872, p. 144, 
epells the name of the island ‘ Ca Trond 

p- 199, 1. 12. Jidatra, or Jakarta \ but both are a corniptioii 
of Skr, Jaijakurta. 

p. 199, 1. 4 from bottom. Ujon<j Tdnah corresponds to Johore 
territory, and is distinct from 'Tantusak, the old name of Singapore 
Island. For the identity of this with the 1 umasfk of tlie 
Nagarakretugama ” {circa 1380), etc., st e mo>o fully my paper 
The Nagarakretugama List of (h)unti ie'^,” etc,, in Journal h. A, S.y 
July, 1905, pp. 500-1 1. 
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p. 200, note, Inst 5 lines. Cf., however, the Strait of Chih {Chetk 
or Sik\ mentioned hy Kia-tan iu one of liis Itineraries 

(a.I). 785-805, see Bulletin Ec. F)\, t. iv, p. 231), which seems to 
be somewhat onomatologically. connected with the of 

the Nagarakretugama, although it may be intended to be an 

abbreviation of Clnh~h^ Sik-lit (^Selot). 

p. 201, 11. 10-20 from bottom. Komar, more correctly Kmur. 
Do Barros (Dec. iii, lib. ii, ch. 5) has a curious passage as follows; 
“ There arc two kingdoms adjacent to each other, and hoth of them 
maritime, which have each a peculiar language ; the first is 
termed Como, and the second CuMuhoja ” (see Leyden’s Essay in 
“ Essays relating to Indo*China,” ser. n, vol. i, p. 150). 
Here Como (unless intended for Klmm, another name for Kamboja, 
which is unlikely) presumably corresponds to the territory of 
the Khmau district; and, taken in a more extensive sense, to the 
western part of the ^Me-Khong Delia; and thus to the Kmur of 
the Arabs which wo have located in tVie same position, N.B. that 
although in a preceding nole (to p. 197) the foundation of Khmau 
village is put, after the “ Gia-dinh Thung-chi,” to the credit of 
Jlak-kiin, and does not go further back than a.i). 1700—15, the 
name Khmau for the district, the river flowing through it, and the 
cape, is far older. 

Another name similar to Do Barros’ Como is that of the Kramuen 
So (now Ilach-ja) district, spelled Kramoum by Gamier in his 
translation of the “ Chroniqne Boyalc du Cambodge,” and 
Kar-mun-sa by Crawfurd (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 235). Its river, now 
called the Tek-sia, or Kach-ja, I have elsewhere identified with 
the Man-shan, ^ ^Ij, Hiver of Chinese records (a.d. 1015; see 
Mn Tnan-lin, op. cit,, p. 578). But I think that Do Barros’ Como 
is really JOtmau, ns I have hinted at above. 

p. 202, 11. 7-11. Compare Mashldl’s passage here with the 
following one from Aubarot’s “ Gia-dinh Tung-chi,” p. 86 : 
“ Les Chinois avaient autrefois T habitude dc donner le nom de 
t'a~nu- 2 >io(h aux habitants de Gia-dinh [Lower Cochin-China], et 
cela tenait u ce quo les mandarins senlemcnt on los personnes 
fort-riches, on bien les grands rnart-hands, portaient souls des 
ehaussures.” 


p. 202 , 1. G from bottom. Kih-mich. In Chinese characters: 
Chi-mie {Kit -met, Keik-miel\ Kil-miol\ Ann. Kiet-mict), 
w'hich is the spelling made use of in the “ T‘ang Shn,” both old 


and new recensions, compiled during the ninth and eleventh 
centuries respectively (see BuJlvtin Ec. Er., t. ii, p. 125). This 
s(‘cms to represent the form Kmir (for KhnitU’) appearing in some 
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of the Cliam inscriptions, but certainly ncitlier Kvir nor Kur, which 
have quite another origin (i.e. from Kur^t, the Knru people’of the 
Indo-Chinoso IndrapraMa, the medimval capital of Kamboia), as 

i snail more fully explain elsewhere* 

p. 217, 1. 19. Zftpa. Cf. Friar Jordanus’ Chopa (Hakl Boc 
cd., p. 41). ^ ^ 1 . ooc. 

p. 217, 1. 11 from bottom. T^o-pei. In the Sung Annals (see 
^tmet in Toung-Pao, vol. ix, p. 380) tins toponym is spelled 
m wiy Sz-hei\ a form yet more approaching to Ptolemy's 

Zabai {Zahf^ Zahet).^ Cf. with Dimashki's Pubu^ one of the 
cities of Sauf (Campa), See Mehren, op. cit., p. 228. 

p. 220, 1. 12 from bottom. The stela here refeixed to has since 
been (1902) transferred to Hanoi, into the Museum of the Nicole 
Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient. 

p. 221, 1. 14. Johor. Th is IS not tho of the old 

Arab navigators, which must be identibed instead with Singapore 

Island, as I have more recently shown (see these Addenda, note 
to p. 199). 

p. 22.'>, n. 1, last line. iSee further Poung-Pao, May, 1903, 
p. 140, where a Chinese official, author of a vo 5 ’age to Tonkin, 
scouts the usual interpretation put upon tlie term Kiuo-cM. See 
also Chavannes iii “ Se-ma Ts'ien,’' vol. i, p, 38, quoted there. On 
Jiochtf ^ttcht = Cochin-Chin a os derived from Kido chi, Kau-chi, 
and not from Kuti-chbn^ see liulJeiin Pc. Pr,, t. iii, p. 299. See 
f>lso JCokt\ Jto€ln\ p. 95 above; and p. 321 for other remarks. In 
the An-nan Chih-liio,” Tuan-chl, ('*i Annamesc, Zlen-ck\), 

and Pan'chiao, are given as ancient names for Tonkin (sec 

Sainson's transl., pp. 11, 12, 50, 51, 131, 132), date a.i>. 975-80. 
The first one is, I think, connected with tho Chu- Ydan^ ^ 

(in Ann. Ch6u Zlen)^ tribes, said to have been settled of old on the 
slopes of Mount Bu-vJ (see Dumoutier’s “ Etude hist, et archeolog. 
sur C6~loap Paris, Leroux, 1893, pp. 3, 4. The same wu'iter, p, 3, 
states that the Kidu-ehl {Jdii-ehl) tribes occupied the territory of 

the modern districts of Ha-noi, Hiing-yen, and Nara-dln. Cf., 
anyhow. Senjl and Chenchij on pp. 245-6, note, supra ; and 
remark, moreover, that the second character Pjt in Yuan’Cht is the 
same as employed betimes in writing the term Kxdu-chi^ thus: 

S Bjf. 

As regards the term Yi'teh ( Viet), this occurs in Yueh-shang, 

^ ^ (Ann. Viet-thddng), or Yueh-shang Shih { — ‘ Tiieh-shang 
tribe*), the name of a people and district mentioned in history from 
»*c. 214, which Humoutier (op. cit., p. 4) renders as ‘Those beyond 
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VteV (i.e. the Yiieh country = South Chine, but more precisely 
Chehkiang in Soutli-East China ; in iny opinion, however, Yiieh- 
nan, ^ [Vlet-naTn] = Anuam, ‘Southern Yiieh*). He places the 

Yueh-sha7ig tribe in Kwang-bih and Kwang-tri, whereas Chinese 
writers variously identify it with Kung-jiai, (i.e. Dong-nai 

= Bien-bwa, a term which hopelessly puzzles Mr, E. H. Parker), 
and even with Lao Chua, i.e. Luang P'hrah Bang or East Laos, 
probably on account of a faint resemblance between Yiieh-skang 
and JYiettg- Chan (see China Review, vol. xviii, p. 38). See, how¬ 
ever, my remarks on p. *227 above; although it is possible that the 
name survived in that of the old seaport of Viet (^Yiieh), which is 
the embouchure of the modern Kwang-trT River (see Dumoutier*s 
“ Portulan Annamite,” dating from 1477 a.d., p. 53). 

Judging from tlie fact that in tlie Chinese transcript YiiAan- 
yiieh of Uttara-kuru (seo Eitel, op. cit., p. 189), the term Yiieh = 
Kuru, it is not improbable that Yiieh-shang stands for Kuru~ 


jangala. We would have, furthermore, the equivalence Yiieh = 
Vut = Kuru = Kiir, Kvir (sec in these Addenda, note to p. 202). 
Anent the other one I liave earlier put forward (pp. 134 and 221, 
note), of Yiieh = Yavana ( yuan, y^ona) = Javana {Javan, Java, Jdu, 
etc.), cf. the Hebrew Javan (Genesis x), in which a is tc; as in 
Yavana, = (in Greek) Ion, Ionia (the sclioliast on Aristophanes 
remarks that “ omnes Graecos barbari laoiics appellabant ”). 

p. 228, 1. 1. In A.I). 347 the northern limit of Lin~i and 
Jih~nan w^as at the Ilwun Son {Ilhig Shan) Range, in 18“ K. lat. 
(according to the Bulletin Me, Fr,, t. iv, p. 190). 

p. 228, 1. 17. IItian~wang, The character Huan, in this 
name, meaning a ‘ring’ or ‘bracelet,’ and being variously 
pronounced wan, gwuyi, kwan, may be a transcript of Skr. valaga 
( = a ‘ ring,’ ‘ bracelet ’), or tdse of vana, hana, hala, hal 
( = Isvara in India), or even hal { = vl ^ palace,’ ‘ capital,’ ‘ royal 
residence * in Cham). Iluan-wang might thus mean Vana-ruja, 
Bala-nlja, Vanaspati (cf. the Vanaspati region in Kraunca-dvlpa 
(see “Visnu Pnrana,” vol. ii, p. 198), etc.; or even ‘King of Bal 
(the Cham capital),’ and Valaya-rdja or Valaya-rd^tra. (Cf. 
Bandi, the old Cham capital = ^rt Vanaya, Sri Valaya ?) As 
regards the sound gwdn, gtid, cf. Gwala-garh, a town in the 
Indian Chamba. 

There was a Iluan River up the coast at Ha-tiii, which district 
has borne (a.u. 681-650) the name Iluan Chou, m. w ; and 
a little further down a Ron River in Korth Kwung-biii, }ust below 
18* N. lat. Either name may bo the historical continuation of 
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the old Huan-wang, The Ihian River, ^ (the first character 
being identical to the one employed to denote the Iluan kingdom, 
i.e. Campa), referred to above is mentioned in the Annamese 
records in a.d, 1008 in the neighbourhood of Yin (see Dumoutier’s 

“ Hoa-lu’,” p. 53), and probably corresponds to the present Van- 
ch'iiang, between Vi'ii and Hft-tTn. 

p. 228, 11. 1-8 from bottom, Chaji-ch^eng (the ‘ City of Chan ’) 
= Campd-pura. 

The name Campd appears in local inscriptions since a. n. 479-577. 
p. 228, n, 3,11. 4, 5, l^al~Sangov, This must be the Cham citadel 
existing at about two miles south-west of Hwc% on the right side 
of the river, just opposite the Triiak-lam village. Retween this 
and Hwe, on the same side of the river, are the ruins of brick 
buildings (An-kieu and Thau-p‘hu). Other ruins are to be seen at 

Giam-bieu, south-west of the Hwe citadel (see Hulletia Ec. Fr.^ 
t. ii, p. 105), 

Edl ITangov (or, Einguv') was “ ainsi appelee, parait-il, des pins 
qui abondent encore aujourd’hui aux environs de la capitale 
actuelle des Annamites [HweJ ” (Aymouier in Excursions et 
Reconnaissances^ Ho. 32, p. 155). It appears to have been founded 
in A.n. 1007. 

A yet more ancient capital is mentioned in Cham tradition, to 
wit: Bal Thvn (or Sruli) Bal Lai {Excurs. et Reconn.^ No. 31, 
P; 1^^)» which may correspond to Bal ^ri Baniji ( Vanaga^ Valaya^ 
Bitdlaya^ i.e. Jluan-wang ?). N.B. that the Ron River is not fur to 
the north of Hong-hoi, the supposed site of or? Bani or Sri Banoi, 
p. 229, 1. 3. Bdng-LLpi, The ramparts of Bdng-Hpi, or B6ng~ 
Saif ^ ( — ‘ Sea Grotto *), were built, according to an 

Annamese Geography, in the reign of Hsiao Wen-ti (n.c. 179- 
56) : see Dumoutier’s “Portulan Annamite,” p. 52. 

p. 229, 1. 6. P^hoLtJih, Pero Cadiere writes B^hgi-the 

( = in Chinese Fo-shiJi)^ in the Bulletin Ec, Fr., 1903, 

p. 204; and adds that it was taken in 1044 Ify Lf-thai-ton, it being 
then the capital of Campa, thus confirming what I had written in 
antecedence on p. 229 above. N.R. that ^ Fo-shih^ as it is 
speUed in Ma Tuan-lin, means ‘Buddha’s death,’ and may thus 
allude to EusindrO.^ where the Buddha died. On the other hand, it 
may be a transcript of some term like Bhojay Bhojga^ etc. Again, 
as the Cham inscriptions mention a city or district .Aniarduatl in the 
north, as Finot makes it out (quite the reverse of Aymoniei, who 
understands it to have been in the south), the term J'o~shth may 
he a clumsy rendering of it (as Mardvatly * Death’s abode ’), or 
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a simple attempt to phonetically transcribe the last part vatl of the 
name, perhaps more accurately represented in the Annamese form 

rm 

P^hbt-thii or P^kot-the. On an ancient capital Fu-ch^tm^ ^ ^ 
(Ann. P*‘hu-c*hubii)^ founded before Hsiao AVu-ti’s reign (a.d. 373— 
97) near Hwe (west or south-west) and on a site apparently 
corresponding to that of P^hbt-thU, see Dumoutier’s “ Portnlan 
Annamite,” p. 55. However, according to the JhdUUn de VFcole 
Fran^aisCy t. iv, p. 199, this information cannot be traced further 
back in history than the period of the Annamese Xgwien 
(Nguyen) dynasty, seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. 

p. 229, n. 1,1. 3. P6ng = ±- 1’ iiis is incorrect, for Ddng-hbt 

is actually represented by the characters ^ng Hdi (in 

Chinese, Tung Jlai = ‘Sea Grotto’), and sometimes spelled 
Z6ng S6i (in Chinese Tung Bwei = ‘ Eddy Cave ’), see Bulletin Ec, 
Fr.y t. iii, p, 180. These arc, presumably, mere clumsy attempts to 
render an old Cham name; unless gj, IIin\ is intended, which is 
Tised to designate Muhammedans and also Sforigols. 

p. 230, 1. 2, In 13/1 the Cham king Che Bong-nga attacked 
and totally destroyed Hwe, the then capital of Annam (see 
Dumoutier’s “ Portulan,” pp. 54, 53), which was not rebuilt until 
two centuries later, Cdid~ha7ij or Bal AngHe, the Cham capital of 
the time, is presumably “the city of B(d, called Metakatp of the 
“ Malay Annals” (Leyden’s transl.). 

p. 230, 1. 5. Bui Butthuibng became the seat of government 
after 37 years’ interregnum, according to Cham tradition, i.e. in 
circa 1508. But this date probably requires a correction of some 
lOOyeats less. From the Chinese records we learn of the death, 
in A.D. 1505, of the Cham king Ktidaiy wlio had been deposed some 
time prior to a.d. 1481 in favour of his elder brother, and driven 
out to seek refuge at C‘hl Khram and Panrang. On the other hand, 
the Annamese Portnlan of 1477 a.d. already locates the Cham 
capital at Panrang, which evidences that the lattei' already stood 
theie since at least some \ears, say from 1467 or even earlier (sec 
Dumouticr’s “ Portulan,” p. 64). 

p. 231, 1. 19. Ifst-Vti. These tribes arc bj" some Chinese 
writers identified with the He cldih^ g, or ‘Black Teeth.’ 
so-called from their habit of staining or lacquering tlieir teeth 
black (see Bulfetm Ec. Fr., t. iii, p. 281). This custom is common 
to tlie Annamese, Khmer, Lau, Siamese, and in general to all 
hetel-chcwlng populations of Indo-Chinn ; hence the difficulty of 
identifying tlio JIsidHt, who may have been, however, part of the 
forbeurs of the present Klmiiirs. 
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P- 231, 1. 12 from bottom. The “An-ii'm r \. 
traDsl.) states that the Chinese oxnedh; f ‘ (p, 213 

at the seaport of PUcimj {Tt-hdn see^n^an^ landed 

the ^/.e^//or iTuiz rfn t - ^ , and ferried 

Kwang-trl) wberethoAontier of Canipu then stood (p 03') 

Mvt A baTtr!‘“'*'‘^ o. cl3e,tl.e'song-.ian' 

woXh Theiupir'thr '"•"'‘r'* - 

the t- fL « *nva<leis proceeded onwards to 

ne j.a yuan (- the Soiig-giang or the Kwang-bin Hiverfl ,.1 

they again defeated the Cham who ),ad taken position tlimi m;'! 

rmy then passed iTa-yuau’s brass pillar lud eio-iif i / 

further it reached the Cham capital. ’ ° 

ilLf^’ind jtJ t .'‘'‘If iuscriptions of ChO-din, 

*• *1 to A.D. 400, all three 

oning the name of the same Cham king (Bhadravarman^ 

and coming, the first one from the district of TwMiwa iust abovt^ 
Cape Varella (13° If. hit.) and the other two from p ac if L 
south-west of Turan (,6° If. lat.). prove that at any raf ,L 

egion comprised between^ Cape Varella and Turaii^obeycd a 
Single ruler (see Bulletin Ee. Fr.^ t ii, p, 191). 

p. 234, 1. 19. Since this passage was written there has been 

^scovered the stela of 6ambbuvarman at Mi-sbn in Sonth-AVest 

^ uran, which is the oldest dated inscription hitherto brou^dit to li^ht 

m the whole of Indo-China (a.d. 479-577). In it the name Campa 

already occurs. The earliest mention hitherto found was on the 

stela of Yang Tikuh, a.d. 799 (see BHlletin Ec, Fr., t. iii). As 

legal s the term ^faha CampO, this reappears, brouglit to light in 

e Annamese form Dai C^hiem, ^ (Chin., Tai-Can\ in the 

amese Portulan of 1477, as the name for the seaport of Pai-fo 

^present Kwang-nam below Turan), see Dumoutier’s “ Portulan 
p* 57. ’ 

p, 239, 1. 3. Chang Sheng, the author of tlie revised edition of 
n nan s Ying-yai Slieng-lau,’^ in noticing the seajjort called 
htn^c iou says that on its shores a stone pagoda was erected as a 
beacon. Ma Huan mentions it as well (.see TountpPao^ 1901, 

P- 374; and, for a fuller description, the China Review^ vol iii 
PP* 321, 322). ’ 

P* 243, 11 . 2, last line. Flowered Fc-iiii doth is woven by tlie 
Women of Tu-po Island ( = Borneo, sec p. 245 above) according to 

MaTuan-lin, op. cit., p. 513. 

P* 245, 1. 11. In the '*An-ijaii Cliih-liio” (Suinson's transl., 

1291 A.D, the Sea of China is called Yen-Uai^ ijg 
the ‘ Blazing Sea,^ with reference jjerbups to Yen-ti (the Fieiv 
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Go(V) or Shen-nung, the fabulous China emperor (u.c. 2838), 
called also the ‘Red God’ in the “ Lu-shih ” (see China Ileview, 
vol. xiv, p. 27), and to volcanoes in its eastern part. Cf. (see 
pp. 218, 2 10 above) the Jan-ho (‘ Fire Island,’ wliich I identify with 
Gunong Api in the Banda group) and Ho Shan (‘Fire Island’ = 
Gunong Api. cast of Sumbawa?) islands located by Chinese writers 
in the Chang-Hai Sea, cast of 2\i-po Island, i.e. Borneo (sec Ma 
Tuan-lin, op. cit., pp. 440 and 518, 510). The Yen-Bai Sea is, 
accordingly, probably another name—or rather epithet—for the 

sea of Chnng-Uai. 

p. 240, n., 1.5. Ortelius, in his map of South China (a.d. 1560-70), 
marks a place Chcnchi, a short distance up the Lichi ( = Lei-chou) 
River, which does not seem to be Shih-ch‘eng (Shek-shen) in the 
east corner of the Tonkin Gulf. AVith Senji cf. also Yuan-chih 
(Ann. Zlen-chf), an ancient name for Tonkin (see above in these 
Addenda, note to p. 225, n. 1). 

p. 246, note, 1. 20. For these pearl fisheries see also Afendez 
Finto, who visited them in 1540, and says they were to be found 
at the Bay of Vamoi ( = Cape Kami, see note below) or Guambo}j 
(“Travels,” drd cd., London, 1692, pp. 52,53). 

p. 247, note, 11. 10-10 from bottom. In A.n. 808 Kao-Pien had 
many submarine rocks removed (apparently by means of mines), 
thereby making navigation safer between Canton and Tonkin (see 
Des Michels, op, cit., p. 208, and “ An-nan Chili^Uio,” pp. 81. 
217, 374). According to the “An-nan Chih-luo” (pp. 379,380) 
the dangers in the Gulf of Tonkin w ere : 

(1) The fire-pit of Sang-tung Sha (sandbank ?), 

(2) The large fish with stone horns of Lo-Uen-nii Bay. 

(3) A terrific whirlpool. 

Such dangers could thenceforth (a.d. 8 G8) be avoided by passing 
through the new maritime channel opened out by Kao-Pien, 

_ In A.D. 851 Sulaiman still makes it understood that it 

was no easy job to get out of Sandar-fulnt (see note on p. 248 
above). Cape Kami and its little bay is, as ulreadj* observed 

above, Mendez Pinto’s Cavioi o\ Guamhog (a.d. 1540). 

p. 248, note, 11. 4, 5. Sandar-fulut. Perhaps Sundara~pura, 

Sundara-pnra, after the names of two cities on the Himfdayan 
plateau (see Tawncy’s “ Kathu-sarit-sagara,” vol. i, pp. 484 and 
494). See, however, note 1 to p. 250 above. 

p. 249, n. 2. Tim-sun or Tien-hsiin. The original word may bo 
Dusun = an ‘ orchard ’ in Malay, occurs in the names of several 

places on the Malay Peninsula, besides being applied to several 

tribes in North Borneo calling themselves Kadasan. 
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As, regards Tenassor™, the oldest recorded form of its name is 

Tanahmn, 004,b^G|. which appears in the ..o. 1248 Pagan 

inscription of Kin^ ^arapati-sittm (sec text of the “ Inseriptionrof 
a^n, etc., p. 2o0, 1. 6). So much for tliose writers who pretend 
( 1 e. e.g,, in the Bulletin J£c. Fr., t. iv, pj,. 407 and 475) that the 
right name for Tenasserim is Nahkml, which is hr the Pe-uans 
pronounced NahlcaeOi. This is a mere faulty transc'ript for ^-hioh 
the Kev. A. O Stevens is responsible (see “ Vocabularv English 
and leguan, Kangoon. 1896, p. 138, 11. 5-7). The’real Jlon 
(Eeguan) name for Tenasserim, as ascertained by niyseif, is 

OOaOCOD, pronounced Tnayig-soi or Tananq-soi, and 

occurs in the MoH Annals called the “ Jlajadhinlj.” It well enough 

agrees, it will be seen, with the Tandng-suri of tlie 12-18 Pagan 

inscription, which in its turn quite agrees with the Ta-na-snik/i of 

the Chinese map of about 1400 published by Phillips rsec p 426 
above). ^ ‘ 

I have no objection against its identification with Taranatha’s 

Dhanakrl’dvlpa ( a . d . 1608), proposed in the BnUetin Fc Fr t iv* 
p. 407, notes. > 


Ihe Mon form, Tdnah-si, of the name looks much like a rendering 
of the Pali Tana-atma (Skr. Truna-shnu) = * shelter boundary,’ or 
defence-limit,’ mayhap from its forming in old times the southern¬ 
most limit of the Pagan kingdom (tenth to thirteenth centuries), 
and of the Peguan one whicli the fortner absorbed at the beginning 

of that period. Por in Mon GOOD, thana = tana, athana, ‘place,’ 
Mand’j but may also stand for iuna, tram, as OOOOC fanah 

^ * f 

for tufiam; and Qj, is a contraction of slmd. Tims, on the 


basis of Mon, TUnah-al may be explained as equivalent to either 
Tdna-almu or Thdna-simd ( =‘frontier land’). From cither of 
these forms may easily liave originated tlie corrupt ones, Tona-arima, 
^dna’Sennia^ 'Tananerini, 

Ihe Siamese Tandva&ri, Tandu, presupposes a derivation from 
Tdna-vuai^ or from Tandva, Tandu, which latter would still survive 
in the name of the Danu^ Danaw (^Tanu, I'andii) tribes of East 
Burma, which are thought to have come from Tenasserim (see “Upper 
Burma Gaz.,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 563). There is, finally, the Hindu- 
Malay form Xdnah~aari (‘ land of delight ’) to take into account, 
which argues an original name Thdna-strt (‘land of prosperity’} 
or Sthdna Sri, This interpretation would find some slight 
corroboration in Pyrard de Laval’s statement ( a . d , 1610) that 
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some Indians call Ceylon “ Tenaairhiy signifying land of delights, 
or earthly paradise” (sec “ Hobson-Jobson,” 2nd cd., p, OH), 
Tills epithet may easily have been transplanted from Ceylon on to 
Tenasserim. Anyhow, it will be seen that it is incontestably Indu, 
borrowed by the Malays, and not Malay as incorrectly stated by 
the editor of the new issue of “ Hobson-Jobson,” at the outset of 
the article “Tenasserim.” 

It is not uninteresting to add that the Chinese of the Straits 
write the name 'Tan-tan^ lit. ‘ Hed Slrih (betel) ’ [leaf], see 

Journal Sir. Br. R.A.S.^ No. 12, p. 201, which shows that they 
mistakenly interpret it as 'Tunah-Slrih. But Tan-lau purports 
very likely to be a transcript of Tanaii. 

In conclusion, whether we take the name of Tenasserim as 
derived from 'Tuna-slmd^ Th una-Tnndy or 'Thdna-sirl^ it is incon¬ 
testably of Indu origin, even in the case it should really prove 
connected with the Bann^ Banaiv, Banun^ or 'Tayidn tribes of East 
Burma, as tradition has it. The only exception would be if it 
could be proved to embody the term BaytdUf Ddnau = a ‘ lake,’ 
a ‘ marsh,’ occurring in man}' a language from the Indo-Chinese 
Beninsulu to Melanesia, e.g. : Bdndu in Bahnar, Bdnau in Malay, 
and Banaa in the Eastern Archipelago, as far as [Miu]-dauao 
Islands, of which one lies otf the west coast of Billiton and the 
other in the Philippines. 

In any case, 'Fhdna-is'inid^ l^tdna-siri, Tandva-sirty etc., cannot, 
e.xccpt by an extraordinary stretch of imagination, be made 
identical with the Chinese 'Tun-san or 'Tien-haun. On this toponyiu 
.sec my remarks in X\\c Journal M.A.S.y July, 1905, p. 502, n. 1 . 

p. 249, 1. 4 from bottom. Bele the words “ Batam, Bentan, or.” 

p. 250, 11 . 1. Nowairl {circa 1*120; f 13152) has Sanduhulat 
and Slduhuldt (see “ Merveilles do I’Indc,” p. 282). N.B.—Arabic 
y = 3 = ch ; hence, probably, Chdnddpuray Chamlauapura, 

There existed two more Fu-luy but on the coast of Annam, 
to wit: 

(1) fS Annumese P'hiidk-lohy a district a little above 

modern Kwang-bin, mentioned in the “ An-nan Chih-luo ” (pp. 86 
et seipp) since a.u. 079, and called also Lu-fu ; 

(2) ^ ifi, on a river, op. cit., p. 183, date 1257. 

A fortified city and chef-Ueit of district, named Jl&i-fu-liehy 
^ ^ (Anil. Tdi-ji^hu-liet^ lying three or four miles south 
of Ha-n6i and on the right bank of the Red River, is referred to 
(luring the period 94G-50 and said to liavc been a very old 
])lace. It was ]nobably then the seaport for Tjumj-pien (Ha-noi). 
See Burnout id’s “ Iloa-lu*,” Paris, 1893, pp. 4, 5; also Bes Michels’ 
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“pedaUy “ “ ®«Pnsmg approach to Nowairl’s Si^-hUai 

p. 251, note § 3. Shang-ehing. According to the Bulhlin Be 

see’p 372 abet! ’ ’’ -^ch 

For other ancient seaports in this region see “An-nan Chih-luo ” 
PP. 178, 207. 219; Des Michels, op. cit., pp. 198. 200, 2,9 ^20- 
alsop. 311 above for Zu-jung, which was the principal seaport W 
^in-nan, whence ships sailed southward bound. 

^ P"“P>« « ®pc«ed 

m M. (>“ Chinese Bu-mn), or fflj Bd-thn Tin (Chin. 

Ching\ and in Annamese legend they arc identified with 
the Simian nation, which assisted Rama in conquering the demons 
of Lanka. They are believed to be a monkey race from which the 
modern Chtos are descended (see Bulletin JEc, Fr., t v, p. 168). 
Their country is thus thought to be the Indian kingdom of 
Kiskindhya, where, in Rama’s time, reigned Sugriva. Tlie trans¬ 
ference of tWs legend to Campa probably arose from a tradition 
as to the primeval inhabitants of the country being Negritos, as 

"we have already inferred from other indications (see pp. 256, 257 
above). 

p, 255, 11. 12, 13. AVith /la, Idtam^ etc., cf. also the Persian Ind 
(whence Ilind^ llmdu)^ which is synonymous with ‘ black ’ 
according to Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, vol. ii, p. 56. 

p. 256, 11. 8—13. For Ttao or Trao read Chrau\ for Fan-cho 
read Kon-eho, and as regards true Negritos see what has been said 

above in these Addenda (note to p. 157) of the Chong, Porr, 
or Sarnri*. 


p. 256, n. 1. Add also Vydghra-niukha (= ‘tiger faces’), 
a people in the eastern region according to the Brhat Samhita, 
which may be compared with the Uu-Vou ot JJd-duo (‘ tiger heads’) 
tribes on the Black River in Tonkin (see p. 395 above). The 
^^thakarnaka tribe may also be compared with the [KhfiJ Ut. As 
^*egards ikhthyophagi it is well to call attention to the fact that 
nsh- and shell-eating populations occupied the lacustrian stations 
of the Neolithic age discovered in Karaboja, as proved by the sort 
of detritus of which the strata of their Kjukken-mbddings are 

composed. 

The raw-fish-eating, attributed in the Rumayana to eastern 
islanders, and ascribed in the Catalan Atlas to the populations 
of the Formosan channel, is by no means a myth, for it is yet 
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exemplified not far away in Tonkin, whose people are wont to 
eat certain small fish, raw and alive, while they are swimming 
in a dish filled with water (see Bissachore’s “Expose statistique 
du Tonkin,” London, 1811, p. 180. Tliis writer, p. 53, terms the 
Aunamese and Tonkinese “ un pcuplc ictiophage ”). 

The “ An-nan Chih-liio,” p. 316, states with reference to the 
period 25-56 a.d. that the inhabitants of Tonkin only knew fishing 
and hunting, and ignored the cultivation of the soil. Agriculture 
(husbandry) was introduced by tlie Chinese governors into upper 
Tonkin (p. 257) and lower down in the Chiu*chen (now Than- 
hwa) district. 

The Oraiig Akhye, or Eayat Laut, a seafaring race of the islands 
of the Linga group (between the cast coast of Sumatra and Borneo), 
live on fish. They are said to be of Jakun stock and very dusky 
(see Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, vol. ii, p. 309, and vol. iii, p. 375). 

p. 257, n. 1, last three lines. Compare also the Bkilla- 
[ paloIa\ a people in the north-cast region according to the Brhat 
Saiiihitu (see the so Addenda, note to p. 155). The term Bhilu is 
still applied to the Tarn Karens, according to Judson’s Diet., 
p. 439. Bhilu means an anthropophagous monster = Ruksasa. 
As regards the Blhi of the Jlalay Peninsula (settled in Kedah, 
Perak, Pahang, and Tringanu), they arc nowadays considered to be 
identical with the Semang Negrito, and by some writers described 
as civilized Semangs. 

p. 258, note, 11. 1-3. Blii. Cf. the terms 7?‘7rt7, /P/e, etc., 
employed by the Lot of Hainan when speaking of themselves 
(see China Review^ vol, xii, p. 115). 

p. 258, n. 1, 11. 1, 2, Chiau = ‘burnt,’ ‘black.’ Cf. tho name 
of the Ranggang tribe on the Malay Peninsula ; Panggang in Malay 
means ‘roasted’ (and by inference also ‘ black,’ ‘burnt’). 

p. 259, n. 3, 1. 2. P^an-mii = Bliamo. I now think this is 
wrong, for the name of Bluimo is usually transcribed by different 
characters, viz. Pa-mu^ and sometimes ^ i/«77*-WK, 

when Old Bhumo is meant (see China Revieio, vol. xvi, pp. 122, 
379); and, further, because Ma Tuan-lin (op. cit., p, 163) locates 
the P'an-mn in west and south-west Sz-clPwan. 

As regards the name of the Chwu-yaUy it is spelled also 
ChoH-jau (sec China Revww^ vol. xv, p, 157). Anent the mention 
of them bv Hwai-Nan Tsz, Edkins in his “Ancient Navigation,” 
etc., p. 25 (see Journal R.A.S., vol. xviii, pt. 1), says that the 
Shan-hai King, at the beginning of the 16th chapter, contains 
a passage which Hwai-Nan Tsz (second century b.c.) quotes from 
Lio-tsz (fourth century b.c.). “ In the fifteenth chapter a kingdom 
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of dwarfs is mentioned in the south. Its name is T^iau-nau 
[i.e. The dwarfs are, says Kwo-pu, 3 feet high the 

height given m the Shi-ki [b.c. 100], Lie-tsz says the same people 

^oot and a half high, and he states that their countrv 
IS 400,000 h distant.” “Accordin«- to tho Hill anA v i ^ 

[ .e. the Shan-hai King ], sect, lii, 4, the Chiao Yao or Chou -iao 
^ere a tribe of cap-wearing pigmies 3 cubits high whoso country 

of the ‘ three-headod 

men (£7W Re^u,, vol. xv, p. 157). I scarcely doubt that 
this Country of Thrce-headcd Men,’ or ‘Triple-head Kingdom ■’ 
hitherto unidentified and which presumably is denoted in Chinese 

tT a San-t‘ou, ^ in Cantonese San-t'au ( = ‘Three 

^eads ), IS the Sam-than district north-east of C‘hlcn" Tun-^ 

inhabited by the Khd Sdm~thqu^ the Plang, etc.; wlicre'fore the 
Labitat of the Chiau-yaii py-mies would become fixed eastwards of 
the Me-Khong at CdiTeng-Kheng and Muang Sing in the tract now 
occupied by Yqu tribes, who are short in stature and may aftcr 
all be the long sought for Chiau~yau pygmies. 

pp. 259, 260. lo West liurraa, beyond the Chindwin, 

exists a tribe so named which seems to be a branch of the 

Chins (see “Upper Burma Gaz.,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 389). The Shans 
call the Kachlns IDiang or Bany, according to the Chma Review, 
vol. xvi, p. 380. But as is pronounced Kong and Bony in 
Cantonese, it is more probable that the Khfi Kong or Khong of 
extreme north-east Siam (i.e. west of the Black River at Lai Chau) 
are meant, who are of Oni (hybrid Melanesian ?) stock. Some of 
them, termed Kong-men, inhabit the I-pang district not far away 
(north-east) from the Sani-thuu tribes. 

I think Dumoutier is wrong when he states (“Hoa-lu’,” P- "1) 
that the Kang were presented to the Chinese court under the 
reign of Aling Ti (a.d. 58-76); evidently he confuses th cm with 
the Cktau^yau, But he is i.nteresting in the particulars he gives 
on the same page as to an ancient race of pygmies whom the 
Annamesc term P^hong, According to Annamese tradition, these 
dwarfs were two cubits high, i.e. about 84 cm.; from their body 
emanated a delicious perfume; they paid their dues in camphor, 
rhinoceros horns, and elephant tusks; they were cave-dwellers and 
hunters. The camphor here referred to as a produce must have 
been derived from the Blumea halsamifera, which we know to be 
still the case in the Miiang Het district near the Luo-Tonkiuese 
frontier and in some hill-tracts near the Black River (see above, 
p. 438, n. 1). It will thus be seen that the mysterious country of 
pygmies—the Chiau-yau, P^hong, etc.—must he located in the 
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tract between the Me-Khong and the Black River under the 2l8t 
parallel of N. latitude. Whether these people should be racially 
identified witli the Yau, the Kho, Khong, or other tribe settled in 
that tract, is a question which must be left to future ethnologists. 
It should be noticed, however, that north of this, on the Red River, 
is the habitat of the dark and dwarftribes, which seem to be 
the remnants of an extensive pygmy race (see below, note to p. 364). 
The Pu-mang or Khti Dam, calling themselves SantQm, and 
recognized by all the surrounding populations as being the true 
aborigines of Yiin-nan and Laos, are also a very dwarfish race, 
described as “ v'cry small in size, with flat faces, noses without 
bridges, and black skin . . . One of their peculiarities is their 
rounded forehead and their protruding lips ” (see “ Upper Burma 
Gaz.,^’ pt. i, vol. i, ]). 620). 


p. 260, 1. 15. ICu-lnn, lOun-hin. Sec pp. 89, 90, 103, 261 
(n. 1), 507-9 above. Cf.: 

(1) The li-allar, Jtallan, CoHen, the sglvestres homines, monkey- 
laced tribes in South India (see Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, vol. ii, p. 274). 

(2) The Kalang, Kallang, or Gelang tribes settled in the old days 
on Singapore Island and in the Riau-Linga Archipelago, possessing 
•iflinities with the Seniang, Minkopi, and Acta, 'who have thence 
also emigrated to Java. Meyer (“Negritos,” pp. 40-1) thinks 

thej might ha^e come to Java from India vid. Celebes (?!), and 
asserts they are not Negritos. 

(3) The Karon or Karan, a Negrito race in North-West Guinea. 
From the above it wmuld appear that Kalan, Kalang, Karon, 

Karan, etc. ( = Ku4un, Kun-hin, Chiieh-lun of the Chinese), is 
a pretty general term in South-East Asia for Negritos or very 
dark tribes, and was probably imported there from Chola or 
Choromandcl. 


p. 262, 1. 10. Odoric of Iriul says of his pgnan, hidiin, budin, or 
bidmi, pygmies from Kansidi (Kan-chou district), that they have 
a stature of three spans (see De Backer, op. cit., p. 118), 
Cailetti speaks of zinzin pygmies and hairy men, by which he 

seems to mean (if not Zenji) the Sing-sing, apes of Chinese 

legendary folklore. 

^p. 262, 11. 1 1-15 from bottom. C^iadang, Salung. See pp. 272- 
273 supra, and note thereon in these Addenda infra, 

p. 205, 11. 13—19. ihc name Siigara (Ptolemy*s Thagora.) 
lirobably still survived in that of the now forgotten seaport 
Thai-kiin or Thu-Mn, ^ (in Chinese Shu-ch*in, J. Shu- 
gon = Saiigor, Sugara'i), of the Annaraese Portulan of a.d. 1477, 
situated at one day and one night’s sailing south-east of Dai V^hiem 
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Campa) i.e. Fai-fo (see Dumoutier's •• Fortulan » „ 7 , 

SlLt Bf,.'’”'”"’ ^ 

State >> Ind tl.rirh “ I BaUi-rong (a ‘court,’ a ‘hall of 

f Khmer (a ‘belvedere,’ a ‘pavilion’), may 

be denved from Skr. = a ‘ring,’ an ‘enclosure’- in anv 

rkT’Sav^n^-^"^'’'A'f '“"'‘Ption of 

T' • / . i in inma ISal is a synonymous 

2 tL the ‘Sun-god’); 

al^vara s Mansion.’ the ‘ Lord’s Abode,' i.e. the ‘ capital ’; mayhap 

China rir ** i '’'*' ‘t'^elhng,’ kings being in Indo- 

Ghina likened, as a rule, to Siva. 

p. 271, 1, 2. Pundurunga. This term, corrupted into Pondaram, 

IS used in India to denote a .‘iaiva devotee, and means ‘light- 
yellow (or pale) complexioned,’ “ from these individuals smeariii" 
wiemselves with ashes,” according to Balfour’s Cyclopa;dia, vol. iii” 

P* 103« 

P- 271, 1. 19. In A.D. 1170 the capital of King Jaya Hari- 

wman of Campa was very probably at Bal Angwe (see Bulletin 
Sc, Fr,, t. iii, p. 639). 

„ 12—20. Salduff, These were evidently the Hsu-lang^ 

W IS (called also g Lmuj-htcang^ and g JJJK, Lang^yen), 
described as occupying the headwaters of the rivers of Lin-i, 
I.e. the hill-tracts west of Campa (see Bulletin Be, Fr., t. iii, 

pp. 280-2). Cf. the names Lang-hwavg and Lang-yen witli those 
in note 4 to p. 272 and note 1 to ]>. 273. 

p. 273, n. I, 11. 9, 10. For cannibalism in Fuii-kicn sec 
Marco Polo. Cf. also the name of the Fung-jen and Yau-t^nng 
^vage tribes of ILwang-lai with the Chwung^ or CJiong of 
atnboja (see these Addenda, note to p. 160, and .Appendix II, 
section 7, s.v. Lestai). K.B.—That the character Tumg^ is 
read Chwang hy Beauvais (in Foung-Pao, scr. ir, vol. iii, 1002. 

P. 69), who locates the Chwang near Licu-choii Fii in Kwaiig-hsi. 

P* 275, n. 3, 1. 8. Chou Ta-kuan (the author of the account 
of Kamboja here referred to) speaks, however, of a recent war 
with Siam which had laid Kamboja waste (see Hulletin L'c. Fr.^ 
f* i** p. 173), which argues that tlie country had been, at any rate, 
temporarily under the sway of iSifun. As regards the employment 
of human gall to sprinkle royal elephants, the custom is mentioned 
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also by Marini (1663) as being likewise in honour among the Lau 
of Lan-c*hang. A drop of the gall, mixed with wine, was used 
to rub on the head of elephants (op. cit., p. 453). 

p. 280, 11. 9-12. Turan, Cf. the Turun of Albiruni, EdrisT, 
etc, — Jhalavan, and also a name of the province immediately 
east of Makran (see Geographical Journal ^ June, 1896, pp. 670—1), 
The “ An-nan Chih-luo ” (transl., p. 96) mentions, among neigh¬ 
bouring states and dependencies of Annam, a country Tau-lan^ 
m. or Tau-rantf which may be Turan or Turon, 

p. 280, n, 2, 11. 6-12. T‘o-nang. Dumoutier in “ Hoa-lu*,” 
p. 40, speUs this name (which would literally mean ‘ water 

flowing in bygone days,’ whereas the other form would convey the 
sense of ‘muddy flowing winter’); but evidently these transcripts, 
which may also be pronounced Du-lang^ Du-lmig^ are mere phonetic 
renderings of Tu-rdn^ Tu-ron^ The Annamese Portulan of 
A.D. 1477 already * mentions T*'o-nang Men^ ^ (in Ann* 
Da-ndng M6n)^ i.e. the seaport of Turan, which name is by 
Dumoutier (“Portulan,” pp. 30 and 56) translated ‘Port du 
Grand courant.’ The same “ Portulan,” we have already observed, 
calls Fai-fo ^ i5 n Ddi-C^htem M6n, i.e. ‘Port of Maha^ 
Catnpd* (and not, as Dumoutier translates on p. 31, ‘grand port 
du Tchampa ’ ; he is right, however, on p. 57 in his other 
rendering ‘Port du Grand Tchampa’). This is to me conclusive 
evidence as to an old capital of Maha-Campa having stood in the 
neighbourhood, and precisely between Fai-fo and Turan, as 
attested by many ancient remains scattered about this tract, for 
which see below. As to Fai-fo, it is (or rather was) a com¬ 
paratively new foundation ; in fact, Tosi (“Dell’ India Orientale,” 
vol. ii, p. 165) says it was built by the Japanese (?). 

The earliest European mentions of Turan that I know of are— 

(1) In 1615 as Turam, On the 6th January, 1615, two 
missionaries (i.e. Diogo de Carvalho, a Portuguese, and Duzomi, 
an Italian), appointed on the Annam mission, sailed from Macao 
and landed on the 18th of the same month at Turam, a seaport 
of Cochin-China. There they established a church, but were soon 
ejected. Nevertheless, they came back in 1631, from Eamboja, 
to Turan (see “Noticias summarias das persegui^oes da missam 
da Cochinchina,” etc., Lisboa, 1700, quoted in Excursions et 
Heconnaissatices, No. 15, pp, 482—3. See No. 12 of the same 

publication, pp. 509 et seqq., for events at Turan and its hay in 
1635 and later). 

(2) In 1669 as Turone by Tosi (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 166), who 
speaks of it as being already a very frequented place in his time. 
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p. 281, 1. 2 Ancient remains have been noticed so far, acoordine 

“Atlas Archeologique de I’Indo-Chine,” Paris, 

(1) South of l^ran, near its river, at Pliong-le (a building 

* M- (stela), Marble Mountains (sculptured 

grottoes), Qua-GiaDg (brick building). 

K -fi south-west of Fai-fo : Bang-an (three brick 

u (Bngs), Hon-kuc (rock inscription, for which see Bulletin 
Bc,Fr,, t. II, p. 185), My-Sdn (about twenty-five brick buildings 
sculptures, eight inscriptions), Chim - Son (brick building), Tra- 
(vestiges o^ Sxnhupura^ a Cham citadel, numerous sculptures). 
Basing his opinion upon an inscription (a.d, 1170) of the Cham 
king Jaya Harivarman, in which he mentions his conquests of 
xavana, Vijaya, in the north, Amaravatl, in the south, Pandu- 
ranga, in the west, the Bade, Mada,” etc., Finot reads “ in the 
Amaravatl (quite the reverse of Aymonier), and identifies 
Amaravatl with JUison (south-south-west of Turan), or at any 
rate with the modem province of Kwfing-nam (see Bulletin Be. Fr., 
t. lii, p. 639). But I have shown above in these Addenda (note to 

P( Amaravatl very possibly corresponds to modem 

P‘hot-the, the Fo-shiA of the Chinese (a.d. 1007), situated some 
two to three miles south-west of Hwe, which was in a.d. 1044 the 
capital of Campa, and thus probably is the Cham Bal Hangov. 
Otherwise, we must identify Fo-shik (i.e. P‘hot-th^ and Bal 
angov) with Vijaya^ which alternative would be linguistically 
supported by the fact that Fo~&hih may also be pronounced Fot-skai^ 
Fauzi ^ Bu^jeif Fat-zei = Vijaya. In such a case Amaravatl must 
be shifted far to the south, perhaps to Ujn6r, the modern Kan-thd, 
on the Me-Khong Delta. Be it as it may, the position of Ptolemy's 
TbroaJia, if not actually identical with that of Ml-eon (south-south¬ 
west of Turan), must have been not far away from the present 
Turan and its bay, especially if it be considered that in De Donis* 

piap Throana be located quite on the seashore, which fact argues 
it to have been a seaport. 

p. 284, n. 1, last two lines. Fresh-water dolphins (Planistidee) 
inhabit the rivers of tropical countries. The IravatT possesses 
a dolphin, the Orcella jluminalu^ which perhaps exists also in the 
31e-Kh6ng. Chou Ta-kwan says of Kamboja (1296-7): “There 
are crocodiles as big as ships, which have four paws and quite 
resemble a Bragony except that they have no horns,” etc. (see 

Bulletin J^c, Fr.y t. ii, pp. 169, 170). 

p. 286, n. 1, 1. 16. ‘Black AVater.’ Above, in these Addenda 
(note to pp. 13.5, 136, q.v.), we have seen that the Chinese words 
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for this expression are I£eh-Shwei^ as recorded in the 

“ Han-chao Ye-shih,’* 1550 (Sainson’s translation, p. 208). The 
Hci-kiang, or ‘ Black River,’ into which the Erh^kai (Ta-li Lake) 
is drained by two streams {Journal China Br. B.A.S.^ vol. xxv, 
p. 487), can hardly mean the Black River of Tonkin, as we have 
already noticed, but the Me-Khong, which at this point (and from 
22 ® to 25® N. lat.) was called the ITek Shwei (as both the 

Nan-chao Ye-shih and Colborne Baber inform us). All the 
same, it should be noticed that Hu Wei, the reviser of the 

V 

Nan-chao Ye-shih ” in 1775, makes the Lan*ts‘ang (Me-Khong) 
River flow by way of Ching-tung T'ing (on the Black River) 
and Yiian-chiang (on the Red River) to the Tonkin Gulf, thus 
confusing it with both the Black and' the Red Rivers of Tonkin. 
According to him, in fact, the Me-IChong would, from the Yung- 
ch‘ang prefecture, turn eastwards towards Meng-hwa T'ing, follow 
the course of the Yang-pi to Shun-ning Fu, then cross again east¬ 
wards to Ching-tung T'ing, follow the course of the Black River 
(Ba-pien) to Yiian-chiang, and thence flow through the Red 
River to the Tonkin Gulf. This is an instructive specimen of 
geography as understood by the Chinese till recent times, and 
readily explains how Ptolemy could, at a more remote period, fall 
into a similar error. However, as the stream identified by Hu 
Wei with the ITek-shtoei or ‘ Black Water ’ is in this case the 
tract of the Lan-ts'ang west of Ching-tung T'ing, the Me-Khong is 
evidently meant. Anyhow, see also the last part of the note on 
p. 287 above, where it is pointed out that the term Heh-shwei is 
likewise applied to the Ta Ein~Bha (IravatT, or this confounded with 
the Brahmaputra). See, again, n. 1 on p. 314 above for the name 
Heh IIo, ‘ Black River,’ applied to the Black River of Tonkin 
before it joins the Red River, which is, however, apparently of 
modern growth. 

p. 289, note. Couvade. Traces of it have been detected among 
some of the Karon tribes in Burma (see Upper Burma Gazetteer,” 
pt. i, vol. i, pp. 321, 538, 541). For Couvade among the Zik'abu 
of Cheh-kiaug sec China Revieic, vol. xii, p. 444. 

p. 293, 1. 13. ICazeh, Cf. Kasch (Kassay), the term applied to 
Manipur and Asum in general. Manuel de Faria-y-Souza, in his 

Asia Portugueza ” (t. i, p. 82), terms ICacho the natives of Tonkin 
(see China Bevieiv, vol. iii, p. 328). 

p. 293, n. 1. According to the Bulletin de Vi^cole Fran^aise 
d Extr. G>‘., t. iv, p. 190, Jih-nan under the Han occupied a more 
southern position than under later dynasties. In a.d. 347, it is 
asserted, the northern limit of Jih-nan was at the Heng-Shan 
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(Hwan Son) i.c. Thwart, or Transversal, RanRe,' forming Cape 
«ung-ki-hwa, rn 18° N. lat. This is a little more reasonable. 
Un Fishing see our further remarks below (note to p. ;H1, line H). 

p. 294, n. 2. Min, Man. The M'vn tribes and a Miianq Mhi 
(country of the Mc>n) are mentioned in Khun Tuun^ lla-wat 
i ernoirs, pp. 157, 159. In the C‘hleng Mai Ciironido, under 
the date 1751, the natives of C*hTeng Tung are termed Khhn Mhn 
Mem/ or llmeng is said by AVarry and others to be tlic real name 
of the so-called Miao-tsz tribes; also Mum/, *Mvnq (sec “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,’' pt. i, vol. i, p. 597). ' In the China Review, 
vol. IX, p. 341, Parker states that the Miao-tsz call themselves Hmunq. 
Meng-ehk, ^ the Mhig clan or tribe that built the old city 

or Fa-tien, §0 (= modern Lin-im Fu, south¬ 
east Yunnan), close to the Tonkin frontier (see China Review, 
vol, xvi, p. 301), is certainly not Mami, but the Mvng or Miianq 
c an of the A^an-Chao State (less likely the Mentj or Miao-tsz). 
•See, however, also n. 5 on p. 299 and n. 1 on p. 300 above. 

p. 296, 1. 19. Ifeiang-lin. There was, however, an ‘ Elephant 
^iver,' Hsiang Shwei, or Ilsiang-pn, ^ ^ (sec Bulletin 

Bic. Fr., t. iii, pp. 273, 274), mentioned in a.d, 446, which flowed 
probably within Lin-i territory. I think it might be the same 
&s the S6ng Foi (‘Elephant lliver’) of tlie Annamese I’ortulan, 
in 19 5 N. lat. Hence, the Msiang-lin district must be located 

here, i.e. about Cap Falaise in North Nge-an. 

p. 297, n. 2, 1. 11. Between a.d. 336—47 King AVen, 
of Ltn~t is stated in the “ T*sin-shu ” to liave conquered several 
countries, among which Ch^ii-tu-chHcn, ^ M it (Fut-tu-lan) = 
Kataha, or Kortatha (?) (see p. 570 above, note). Cf. ^ 
^larbour {Kan Mon) in the Annamese Portulan (Dumoutier’s 
Portulan,” pp. I8, 44), mentioned in Annamese records since 
A.D, 569. It is now called Bap Harbour, and lies in 19° N. lat., 
not far below the northern limit of modern Nge-an. 

p. 297, n. 2, 11. 20, 21. Mahosadha-JCitaka.- This is better 
known as the Mahd Ummagga J, (No. 546) Cujaiii Brahmadatta 
was, according to this story, reigning over the kingdom of Kampilla, 
in Uttarapancula city. 

P- 298, 11, 2, 3 from bottom. In the “ An-nan Chih-liio ” 

(transl., p. 317) the name of Ck'u-Uen is spelled and this 

personage described as a brigand of Man race. Order was restored 
in a.d. 138. 

P. 299, n. 5. T^anq-minq. The name of this kingdom is spelled 
characters which may also be pronounced T'ong-ming, 
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Tung-mang, etc. The correct date in which it first sent tribute 
to China, together with Lin~i (Campa) and Fu~nan (Ramboja), is 
A.D. 243 (see Bulletin jte, Fr.y t. iii, pp. 251 and 303). In the 
history of the T‘ang dynasty T^ang-ming is made conterminous with 
CMn-la (Kamboja) on the north and with Huan~chm (= modem 
Ha-tin district) on the north-east (see Remusat^s “ Rouveaux 
Melanges As./’ vol. i, p. 84). This, coupled with the information 
already collected hy us to the effect that T*ang-m%ng was 
situated on the seabord, would argue for it a position in modem 
Kwang-bln (17° to 18° N. lat.). Now, it should be observed that 
the Annamese Portulan of a.d. 1477 locates just below the southern 
limit of Khwang-bln the seaport Ming-ling (== Manrang ?), in 

Annamese Miti-lin M6n^ m m n. which corresponds to the 
present Fila Tilng (or Tang) in 17° N. lat. (see Bumoutier’s 
“Portulan,” pp. 28, 53). This term Ming-ling looks much like 
a survival of the ancient T^aug-ming or Fau-ming^ the full name 
of which may have actually been T'^ang-ming-ling or T^au-jning-ling 
= Tamalahgay Tamalinga^ Tamaraiiga, Tamra-rahgay Tdmra-lahkd, 
It should be observed, however, that the character ling^ which 
occurs in Ming-lmg^ is the same as employed in Ling-Shan (the 
transcript of Liuga-parvata = Cape Varella, as I have elsewhere 
demonstrated) in the Chinese map of 1319, published by Phillips 
(see Journal China Br. B.A.S.y new series, vol. xxi, p. 40). 
Hence, Ling — Lihga, and as Fang denotes a ‘ hall,’ * court/ or 
shrine,’ it is just possible that some sacred lihga shrine existed 
at Kxia Tung (or 7a»y), which seems somehow to preserve in its 
name {^Tang) a relic of the old Tang-ming or \_Tang~]-Ming-ling. 
Ming-ling was, furthermore, from 1075 the name of the modem 
ViTi-lin district near the Kiia Tung ; prior to that period it was 
called Ma-Ung. The Li iig-lciangy i® ir. River of Annamese 
records is, therefore, the river debouching here, and not the Song- 
jung as stated in the Bulletin Fc. Fr., t. iii, p. 166. 

p. 303, n. 1, 11. 8-10. See also the Journal B.A.S., 1896, 
p. 66, Br. Hirth’s article. 

p. 304, 1. 4 from bottom. Ftti, Read Vihy ^ (Chinese Yting), 

and see the Annamese Portulan of 1477 (Bumoutier’s “Portulan,” 
p. 48). 

p. 305, 1. 10. Aecording to the “ An-nan Chih-luo ” (transl., 
p. 209), in A.D. 446 the Chinese took the fortified city Fiu-siuy or 
Ch^i-8u, ^ ^ (Ann. IChu-tuk), or Ch*u-su CFSng (p. 347), from 
the Cham, This might be Kortatha or Katdha (see pp. 569, 670 
above), albeit the name OCil-su {Fu-»ok) suggests something 
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■, Kusa{.vall), Khaia, 
Kus,ka Euta!:a, etc., thus arguing a possible connection 
With Kazeh, i.e. [Pa-]grasa. 

In A.D. 43, according to the same work (p. 206) Ifa Yuan 

reached Chu-f^g mien, § ja Jf,?.. in Ann. Ka-p-/.6„g, which we 

know to have been situated in Chiu-chen, i.e. in North-AYcst 
Thaii-hwa (20° H. lat.). 

p. 30S, n. 2. Ld-dzung. Lu-Jmg, also a seaport; see note to 
p* <111 infra, 

p. 308, 1. 6 from bottom. Krds, Kras in Khmer means ‘thick,’ 
dense,’ as we have already observed (see these Addenda, note to 
^191); but m the present instance it evidently stands for Kazeh, 
Kkaia, Kasa, Kusi (see above and also note below). 

^p. 309, n. 2, 1. 2, Ba-sheh. This may be a corruption of the 
Pali Upajjhaya. If so, the same applies to the Siamese Ba-ji, 
The Khmer Bu~ku ~ Siamese Bd Khru = Vara-Guru. Ban- 
chicy ^ '1*^ Ban-ch^y in Chou Ta-kuan’s account of Kamboja, 
cannot mean Pandit^ as is queerly surmised in the Bulletin Ee. Fr,, 
t. ii, p. 148, n. 4, but Bd-jiy Bd-sheh, i.e. a Brahman teacher. 

p. 309, n. 4, last line, add : Chou Ta-kuan in his account of 
Kamboja (1296—7) says: ‘^‘In this land it is women who under¬ 
stand trading ” {^Bulletin Kc. Fr.^ t. ii, p. 167). 

p. 310, last nine lines. Kaz^h, See p. 293 and note thereon 
(L 13) in these Addenda ; also above, remarks on pp, 305 
(1. 10) and 308 (1, 6 from bottom). The term, as already observed, 
is the same as applied to Kaseh^ Kraseh (Kassay), i.e. Manipur and 
Asam in general. Evidently this latter is somehow connected with 
KhakUy or, at any mte, with tlie Khasia Hills separating Manipur 
from the Asam valley. But the former (if not both) may be 
perhaps more logically referred to Kdia^ Kdsiy in India, whence it 
was seemingly transplanted into Tonkin. 

P-311, 1. 4, Khu-lhte This is a clerical error for Khu-tuh or 
Oh^ii-sUy g HI (see next note below), originating in the fact that 
m some Chinese texts this name is misspelled E |3|, Ch^ii-U 

see Bulletin Fc. Fr.y t. iv, p. 192, n, 2. 

P- 311, 11. 4, 5, I now somewhat incline to identify Pagrasa 
^th the old CkHi-su {Kusolc) or [PaJ-kdsa stronghold, mentioned 
since a.d, 446 by the “ An-nan Chih-liio ” as belonging to tlie 
Cham (see above, note to p. 305, 1. 10). See, however, below, 
note to p. 334, 1. 17. 

p. 311, 11. 8, 9. L6-dzuny. This is Lu-jung, g, a seapoi t 
and the embouchure of an homonymous river in Jih-naity mentioned 
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since about 250 a.d. in the “ Fu-nan Chi.” “ From this seaport 
ships bound for Fu-nau and other countries in the south used 


to sail; it was always from this harbour that they set out” (see 
Bulletin t, iii, p. 278). As to the location of Lu-jung, 

we read in the “ Au-nan Chihduo” (transl., p, 209) that in 
A.D. 446 the Chinese general T‘an Ho-chih, having entered Cham 
territory, took the Ch^ii-su {K^u-iuh, Pagrasa?) stronghold, which 
lay on the northern bank of the Lu-jung River. Yang-mai, the 
Campa king, thereupon withdrew to Hsia^ig-p^u^ ^ or Ifsiafig- 
shtffetp (‘Elephant River,' which we have proposed to 

identify with the present Sdng Vot\ ‘Elephant River,’ in 19° 5’ 
N. lat.). Again, according to the “ An-nan Chih-luo ” (p. 345), in 
A.D. 347 the king of Lin-i (Campa) had conquered Jih^nan, and after 
destroying the Chinese troops despatched thereto against himself, 
bad attacked Chiu-ch^n (Than-hwa district), and later on had 
defeated the Tonkinese and Cantonese at Lu-jung, The foregoing 
evidence argues for Lu-jung and its river a location at about Cape 
Rutong (19 11 N. lat.), just on the present boundary between 

Nge-aii on the south and Than-hwa on the north, and Ch*u-su 
(A ‘u-tuk, Pagrasa ?) would have accordingly to be located there 
also.* The Lu-jung River would thus correspond to the present 
Song Mai. Here (at Cape Butong), then, would have been the 
northern frontier of Cham territory from 347 to 446 a.d. ; whereas 
before a.d. 347 the frontier appears to have stood much further 
to J:hc south, i.e. at the Heng Shan range (Cape Bung-kKhwa) in 
18 N. lat. (see these Addenda, note to p. 293, n. 1). The name 
Lu~jung is seemingly one of the toponyms imported from India; 
cf., in fact, tlic Lojung River north-west of Dhakka. 


p. 311, 1. 14 et seqq. Pi-k\n. This toponym is variously 
spelled J;, Pl-ching {Pei-king, Pi-kin, Ann. Ti-kdn) ; J- .f. 

Shang-ching, etc. (see BullHin Me. Fr., t. iv, p, 188, where it is 
suggested tliat it should be pronounced Pi-ying, by a reasoning 
winch fails to convince me, as there stand against it the local 


calculations. l„t. 17“ 30' N. clrcd. It should bo 
U.;ritor; (Veter^ec eighth ceatury in 

the <,f Iho hong Voi (‘I^lephant River'), end the ,.,.e’we i^i.m tc.'tTe 

T (in the „tho“r hand: 

i u lo (or 1, 24 according to other teits (sec loc.cit.)). 
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Annamcse and Liiu pronunciations of tlie second cliaracter, which 
are X'a/l and kan, hiing, respectively). The location of this sea¬ 
port, mentioned since a.d. 605 as being then formed into a chiin by 
the Sui, has been the object of much speculation. In Chinese 
itineraries it is described, however, as lying south of Huan Chou, 

^ district of the T‘ang period, the capital of whicli is 

■ 6, near the 'Song-kii Kiver and south¬ 

west of Vm (in about 18° 37' K. lat.). On the other hand, 
according to the “ An-nan Chih-liio” (p. 218), in a.d. 603-5, the 
Chinese fleet was sent with an army against Campa. The expedition, 
having landed at Pi-kuig, proceeded on foot and crossed the S/w-Ii or 
Tu4i Kiang in Bo-chan, where the frontier of Cam]);! was (p. 63). 
This river is, no doubt, the Song-jang (Song-giang of maps), the 
mouth of which (lying in 17° 42' N. lat.) is termed Bd-chin Mdn 
m the Annamcse Portulan (see Dumoutier’s ''Portulan,” p. 31). 
We would thus obtain for the Pi-Icing seaport a position between 
17° 42' and 18° 37' 27. lat. But as the distance on foot from 
Huan Chou to Pi-king is stated to be about a fortnight, and by sea 
only five or six tides, it will be seen that, making due allowance 
for exaggerations, the position of Pi-king should become fixed 
about Cape Bung-kl-hwa in 18° lat. Pi-king might thus be 
identified either with the ancient seaport of Heng Shan * at that 
Cape itself, or with the mouth of the Bong Biver (Kiia Bon) 
immediately below. 


It should be observed, however, that there is a ;lp‘, King or ATm/T, 
Hill, near the Song-kii River, in the Nam-dziiang district west 
of Vfn (see Dumoutier’s Portulan," p. 48), on the summit of 
which stands a temple built, it is said, by an Annamcse army. 
The Annamcse Portulan mentions furthermore a Kail Bridge in 
Than-hwii (op. cit., p. 16, 27o. 101); but this would be too far 
north to be in any way connected with Pi-king. Pinally, there 
was a Kan district (Kdii Chou), during the T'aiig and 

Sung periods, which corre.sponded to the moderu Hwe province 
(see Dumoutier’s “Hoa-lu’," p. 40); but tliis lies too far south 
for our purpose. 

p. 314, n. 1. Add i T^o-uhwei in the “ Au-nau Chih-Iiio,” 
pp. 72, 467. 

p. 315, n. 1, Ko. (5). Add : Sec An-nan Chih-Iiio," under date 
A.D. 1075 (pp. 72, 223). 


* '* It was at Hcng Shan that tor a long time* past (in a.d. :i47) tlu* iirouious 
Wares, brought in by ships from far-outlying 'Countries foi bartci, l):ul litvii 
Wed’» (Ala Tuan-lin, op. cit., p- 427 ). It is well, therefore, to take note <• 
this entrepot for ancient oceanic trade. 


1 
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p. 315, n. 1, after No. (7). Add: • 

(8) Zif ? (“ An-uan Chih-liio/* p. 71). 

(^) J'iwei-hwd (Ann. Kwl-hwa) = the Red River near 

Hiing-hwa (see op. cit., jjp. 54, 72). 

p. 3IG, note, 1. 8. 2^c-t^ctig, Tins is the Cach-jang (actual 
Thju-bih) River of the Annamese (see op. cit., p, 178). It was 

also called Von-kU (see Des Michels, op. cit., p. 221, and cf. with 
Van-hep at end of same note). 


p. 317, 11. 4, 5, and n. 1, The river T^au-hwa Shwet\ 
?£ 7K, mentioned in the “ San-kwo Chih ” as being in the 
Wii-ko country (= country of the Akas or Kha K5, south-west 

of Yiiang-ehiang on the Red River; see these Addenda, note to 
p. 159), is evidently the Red River, 

p. 319, 1. 9. P^hong Ch6u, The site of tliis capital is still 

marked by the present Bach-hak village (^ H, Pai-kau^ Pe-ho) 

on the northern side of the confluent of the Red and Clear Rivers, 

hit. 21^ 28, due north of Sbn-toi (sec Rumoutier’s “ jGltude hist, 
sur Co-loa,” Paris, 1893. pp. 3, G). 

p. 321, note, 1. 4. Ou-lltk, In Dumoutier, op, cit., p. 8, this 
name is spelled M. (Ou-lo), and Zak-vht {Lo-giiek) is 

spelled ^ (Ho-yiieh), these being the forms, he says, wliich 
obtained during tlie (Chinese) Chou dynasty (till n.c. 255); under 
the next one of the Ts‘in (b.c. 255-206), the country came to bo 
called (Ilsi-Ou), or Ou-iak, gg ^ {Ou-ho). 

p. 322, 1. 2. Cities built in a form which it is fancied 
resemble a conch-shell are by no means rare in Indo-China. Two 
more instances occur in Siam, viz. Sukhothai and Lampfliuh (sec 
my “Siam’s Intercourse with China” in the Asiattc Quarterly 
lieview for October, 1900, p. 373), Dumoutier, op. cit., p. 9, 
says the name of Ko-lwa was duo to the elliptical outline of its 
walls, Mdiich recalled the shape of a Lwa shell (i.e. a sankha shell), 
p. 323, 11. 1 1, 12. Since writing the lines here referred to, 
lave an opportunity of paying a personal visit to the 

^estlgesof Ko-hva or Lwa.than, in December, 1902 (see the brief 
account I have given of that visit in the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
or July, 1903). Tlie remains of the ancient triple enceinte of 
curt len walls with vestiges of a royal palace, etc., lie in the Dong-an 
district, at ten kilometres as the crow flies almost due north of 
a-noi, six kilometres almost due east of the junction of the Canal 
des Kapides with the Rod River, and five kilometres north-west of 
the na-noi-Bak-nin railway line. On their site rises the present 
O- \vu village as a memento of the ancient and famed K6-lwa 
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city. It is tlie only spot uncovered with jungle. The geographical 
position is about long. 105° 50" E., lat, 21° 6' N. 

p. 325, n. 1. “Hanoi, s*il faut en croire les annales chinoises, 
etait un port de mer vers Tan COO de not re ere. 11 v a deux 
siecles k peine le golfe du Tonkin, beaucoup plus retreci, presentait 
sur le littoral la ville de Hung-yen oii les Hollandais avaient etabli 
des comptoirs: puis, successiveraent, grace aux apports du Songkoi, 
emergerent des eaux les vastes territoires de Nara-dinh, de Ninh- 
binh, de Hai-duong, de Haiphong, de Quang-yen ‘ . . . ‘La 
generation actuelle,’ ecrivaient MM. Bouinais et Paulus, ‘a etc 
temoin dans la province de Ninh-binh de la formation du cantou de 
Kim -son depuis 1831.’ . . . Le minimum des depots limoiieux 
fdu fleuve Kouge]] . . , serait de 1728 millions de metres cubes 
[par anj ” {L'Indo-Chine Repuhlicaine of Dec. llth, 1902). Tlie 
delta of the Red River would gain about 30 metres seawards 
each year, if we are to judge from tlie actual site of the stela 
commemorating, in a.j). 1010, the erection of a temple at Bo Hai, 
w m (Ru .ZZrt/), which stood then, as declared in the inscription, 
on the seaboard, whereas it is now about 30 kilometres inland (see 
Dumoutier’s “ Portulan,” p. 40). Bo-bai arose on the site of the 
present Ki-bo village, in the Vu-tien district (see Dumouticr’s 
“ Hoa-lu*,” p. 3), just a couple of miles due east of the present 
Ham-diii, and on the opposite (eastern) bank of the Red River. 
Hence, the seaboard in Ptolemy’s time must have been quite close 
to Ha-noi and K6-lwa, stretching thence almost due soutli in the 
direction of the present Hin-biti and Chih-zai, which latter, as we 
shall see directly, is not improbably Ptolemy’s Sinda. wonder, 
then, that in De Donis’ map Aganagara (Ha-uGi or Ko-lwii) is 
marked close by the seashore. 

p. 327, 1. 4. According to the “ An-nnn Chih-Uio,” p. 211 
transl., Ta-kiuen, son of LT-p‘hdt-tu’s elder hrotlier, re-established 
the capital at Long-bTen. 

p. 328, 1. 12 from bottom. According to the “ An-nan Chib- 
liio,” p. 21G, in a.d. 862 Hi-noi was called Ying-ch^Ctng^ UJ JlA- 

p. 329, 11. 10, 11, According to the Bulletin Ec. Fr., t. iii, 
p. 473, Hi-nGi was called Thang-long, g|, under the Le, tliis 
name being changed to |^, 'Ehung-long^ at the time ol Ja-loiig 
(first quarter of the nineteenth century). Dumoutier says the first 
form was adopted when the capital was transferred thithei from 
Hwa-lu, i.c. in a.d. 1010 (see “Hoa-lu’,” p. 59). 


' This is fur too sweeping an asserfioii. am] only applies to parts of such 
territories, except Naiii-diuh and llai-plioiig. 
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p. 331, 11. 14, 15. Lu-thail and Dui-lfi stood on a site corre¬ 
sponding to the present north-western part of Hu-nSi town, as 
l -liave personally ascertained on the spot itself. 

p. 334, 1. 10. According to the “ An-nan Chih-liio,” p. 89, 
liowcver, in a.d. 1284-5 Lo-ch^euff (i.e. Lwa-than or K6-lwa) was 
1 etalvcu bj the ^Vnnaniesc, which means that at this period it 
had again become the Chinese seat of government. 

j). 334, 11. 17 ct seqq. Sinda 

It was only after this section had been in print that I discovered 
that the latitude of Sinda given in Ptolemy’s text, after the Nobbe 
edition, as being 10° 40' is almost certainly an error for 13° 40' 
or thereabout. For not only is Sinda placed in Ptolemy’s list 
between Kortatha (lat. 12° 30') and Pagrasa (lat, 14° 30'), but 
it is also marked in such a position in De Douis’ map (see p. 346 
above). Such being tlic case, the recti6ed Ptolemaic latitude of 
Sinda would be 16° 40 = 19° 25' true; and, bearing in mind that 
in Dc Donis ma]) this town is located near the seashore, its position 
would become fixed at tlie Kiia Bring Bay, within Cape Bang 
(Cap Bond of French maps). ^ 

If, however, Pagrasa is the old C‘hii-su stronghold on the 
northern bank of the Song Voi (‘Elcpliant lliver’) in 19° 5' 
N. lat., as we have suggested (.sec these Addenda above, note to 
p. 311,11. I, 5), the site of Sinda would luivc to be sought for nearly 
lialf a degree more to the south, i.e. somewhere about Vin, close by 
the mouth of the 8ong-k;l River. Jlero no ancient name similar 
to Sinda is recorded, except the very ones of the ‘ Elephant River ’ 
{Ilsiauff^shivct, Ilsiany- 2 }^K)^ and of the adjoining territory 
lin), provided the term miang, ‘ Elephant,’ in these can he proved 
to be the translation or transcript of a local toponym Sindhura 
(= Sinda). But this is very doubtful, nor is any evidence at 

liand as to the Soug-ku River bearing of old the name Sindhu 
or any other similar one. 

On the other luuid, it is intert'sting to notice tliat not far north of 
the rectified position (19° 25' hit.) which wo have found in the 

Tables lor Sinda, and precisely in 20° 4' N. hit., an old seaport 
existed called Shrn~Vou, S' .. “ ^ 



. . is ('S’/'dyi Sin-t*u ; Ann. Tkon- 
doH)y mentioned in Annamese records since a.d. 1005. Under the 
Annamese Lo dynasty its name was changed to Shen~fu 

(.Vnii. Thon-p^hu), wliile more recently it came to be called Cheng- 
iE :h (Ann. Chin^dni' or Chin-zai)', it is tlie Chiiih Dai of 
^’reneh maps, in the Yen-JI6 district, province of Nin-bin (see 
DnmoutieFs “ Hoa-lu’,” p. 49). Jt may, or may not. bo the 

ipif seaport mentioned by I-tsing in the seventh century 
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Srch^lTkLtcript of ciher wf; o'f ' and' fordS" 

ir f i 

be observed that Sie>,.t<ou (and its historical continuaLn ChSdSi 
he present day) lies in proximity to the spurs of the lo«- hills 

close by^tC kL*D-^ V*" 

Close by the Kua Dai, its westernmost outlet into the .ea It 

Ttt old'day"' """ “ ' 

Jp^rv’TTu ““/^rf**** Chiil-dai, we must look 

on “re no ancient places 

(ancient Tang-ch'ilen, ^ Ann. Zilany-twUn) and Kwdug-yen 

(ancient Ning-hai, ^ Ann. Nin-hai), both mentioned since 

S.C. 200. The only toponym resembling Pagrasa lower down 

18 that of the IHolu M, Pi {Pek or Pag) seaport, mentioned since 

^08 B.C. (see Dumoutier’s “ Portulan Ann.,” p. 42), corresponding 

w the present Lach Tran outlet of the Song Chu in 19° .53' 1^. lat. 

Xhis place, which would suit very well for Pagrasa, would prove 

too far south if Sinda is to be located at Chin-dai. 

In conclusion, it is very difficult, nay, well-nigh impossible, to 

fiettle the location of Sinda until the figures for its latitude as 

given in the Nobbe edition of Ptolemy are critically corrected by 

referring to a certain number of reliable old manuscript copies of 
Ptolemy’s work. 


p. 336, 1. 12. San-c?tU‘-chianj. In the “Au-nari Cliih-liio,” 
PP‘ 72, 467, and 472, occurs a mention of a ^ ^ jSan-(at- 
c ixting, district or territory and river, which latter is formed by the 
Union of the Hed, Clear, and Plack Pi vers {^T^o-shwei') with the 
Lung Kiver. This refers to a.d, 1300. 

p. w42, n. 1, 1, 3, See the more recent account of these potentates 
y Capt. Cupet (in “ Mission Puvie, Geographic et Voyages,” t. iii, 
PP* seqq,, and also map on pi. xv). The ‘ Water King,’ 

termed Patuo la by the Jarai and Sadet Linn by the Lau, resides 
ou the Liiu slope of the Campd-Karabojan mountain range, in 
uug. 107° 59' 15., lat, 13° 32' N.; lie can, by means of his charms, 
cause a universal flood. The ‘Fire King,’ called Putuo Ngo by the 
urai and Sadet Fai by the Ldu, resides near b}', but on the Campa 
«de of the same range, in long. 108° 5' E., lat. 13° 32''5 K.; lie 
can, by means of his magic sword, destroy by fire and slaughter the 
"whole cosmos. 
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An Annamese work written at the end of the eighteenth century 
locates the two dreaded sorcerers at fourteen days’ march west 
of Cape Varclla (i,e. in about the same position as above), in the 
kingdom of N^an-p^an, S (A^nn. N'am-han)^ in the west of 
tho liin-din province, and adds that in the same country is 
a mysterious city Pch-shih, & 5 JsS (Ann. Bah-thak) = Ba-sak, 

perhaps Basak in N’orth Karaboja ? (see Bumoutier’s “ Portulan 
Ann.,” p. 61), 

The above references prove that the ‘ Fire ’ and ‘ Water ’ Kings 
of both Chum and Annamese tradition were the same personages as 
are found down to the present day among the Jarai. 

p. 3-44, n. 3, 1. 3. Tun-iolen. The first character of this name 
is lui in the '' An-nan Chih-liio,” p. 63, but it is practically 
equivalent to the other. 

p. 346, 11. 16 et seqq. See above, note to p. 334, 1. 17, in these 
Addenda, as regards the ancient port Shen-Vou {^Sindhu or Sindhava) 
which existed on this tract of sea-coast. 

pp. 348, 349. Indoi, Slndoi. Cf. Sitidhu-sauvira^ a people in 
the north-east region according to the “ Brhat Samhita”; and see 
p. 346, 11. 10, 11 from bottom, as regards the location of the Sindi 
in De Bonis’ map. 

p. 351, n. 1. According to the “ An-nan Chih-liio,” pp. 96 and 
102 (date 1267), some of the Liau on the Tonkin borders {^Shan 
LlaUj etc.) filed their teeth (like the Jarai and Bade of East 
Kamboja nowadays). 

p. 352, 1. 2. Hsi-t^u. Their identification with the Me-ch^ih^ 

, or ‘ Black Teeth ’ tribes, piit forward in the Bulletin 
Ec, />., t. hi, pp. 280, 281, leaves us as wise as before, for tribes 
who stained or lacquered their teeth black were, and still 
are, numerous, as Annamese, Khmers, etc., even to the Bre or 
Lukii (a tribe of Karens) in Upper Burma (see the “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 534). For the Usi-Vu tribe see, again, 
above, p. 355, note. 

p. 352, note, 1. 11. ‘Sea L\au,' This may mean the Orang 
Laut^ ‘ men of the sea,’ of the Malay Archipelago {^Llau = a 
transcript for Laut'l). 

p. 357, 11. 15-18. Kadu. Houghton, in the Indian Antiquarg^ 
vol. xxii, 1893, pp. 129—36, says that the Jladu people are chiefly 
found in the Katha district of Upper Burma, but that they are 
comparatively recent immigrants into Burma from North-East Tibet, 
vid the passes north of Bharao. “ The E'udds would seem to have 
been an advance guard of the Kachin race.” Linguistically he 
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found them allied to the Sak or Scl: (Thck) of the Kuladan valley 
in Arakan, their speech belonging to the Kachin-Nuga sub-group. 

xhe JS^*(Z-to arc, on the other hand, by several recent writers 
connected with the Zo-lo, but this view seems to me hardly 
plausible, for, though they speak dialects derived from the Lo-lo, 
they have been distinct from the Zo-lo for centuries, and racially 
belong to the dark-complexioned Wah-i2b-«/ group. A clau of 
the Palaungs (who are practically Wah) round Nam San, the 
Falaung capital, bears, in fact, the name E^adu (see “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” pt. i, vol. i, p. 486). 

p. 358, n. 2, 11. 13, 14. See also Ko-Kno-lo^ (for 

Ka-'la-ha)^ in the “Nan-chao Ye-shih ” (p. 168 transL). 

p. 359, 1, 2. ‘ Tiger-Heads.’ Cf. the T’yOghramukJta (‘ Tiger 

Face’) people in tlie east region, according to the “ Brhat 

Samhita.” 

p. 359, 11, 4-6. Exduta becomes Eoluha in the Ramayana, 
iv, 43, 8, of Gorresio’s edition. The “ Brhat Samhita” locates the 
Eula^a in the north-western region, and a people Euluta in the 
north-eastern; these latter are seemingly Ptolemy’s Kudutai, 
unless they are to be identified with the Kolita or Eidta tribes in 
Western Asam and northward of Sadiya. 

p. 359, n. 2, 1. 4, But the alternative form Coloman appearing 
likewise in some MSS. of Marco Polo’s work would apply, on the 
other hand, to the Ewo-lo-Mdtiy u ^ m (see “ Nan-chao 
Ye-shih,” p. 168 transl.), who are a branch of the Lolos. 

p. 362, 11. 6-8. That means, roughly, between Lao-kai and 
Bang-son (or Kao-bang). Longhena connects them with the 
Uberae of Pliny (see Pulle’s “ Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo- 
Iranica,” vol. iv, Firenze, 1901 ; Appendices, p, 30, n. 1). A tribe 
calling itself Khwai~BWr6y and termed Eha Mong~khong by 
outsiders, dwells on the western watershed of the Annam range. 
iQ the Bau provinces of Kham-muen and Song-khon (see Bulletin 
Ec. Fr.j t. iii, p. 544), 

p. 364, 11. 9-14. P^u-la, In the “ Nan-chao Ye-shih ” (p, 176 
transl.) the name of this tribe is spelled which hardly 

makes any difference. The Mada are therein (p. 177) said to 
he a distinct, albeit akin, tribe, and are located in the hill tracts 
of the Wang-nung, X # district (south-west of Mongtze). 

Recently Mr. A, Henry found that in one of the P^u-la villages, 
isolated among the mountains to the north of Meng-tsz (Mongtze), 
the stature of women was but little above 4^ feet and that of 
men just a trifle over 4^- feet, all being otherwise well shaped. 
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They seem to be the remnunts of an extensive pygmy race (see 
Journal Anthrop, Inst., vol. xxxiii, 1903, pp. 96-107). The 
P^H-la may be, then, the present-day representatives of the Chxau- 
yau and Phong pygmies of Chinese and Annamese tradition (see 
above, in these Addenda, remarks on p. 259, n. 3). 

ith tlie I u-la, etc., cf. the Palola tribe mentioned in the 

“Erliat Samhitfi” (see above, in tliese Addenda, note to p. 155 
1. G from bottom). * 

p. 366, note, 1. 6. Biajn. This name is written also Bajow^ 
Hajau. 


p. 367, n. 3. On face-tattooing see, moreover, p. 175, n. 2, 
and p. G75, n. f, above. The custom is also in favour among 
Wild Wall, in the north, about the sources of the Kam Ma, 
whose women tattoo their faces and bosoms (see “Upper Burma 
OaxeUeer,’^ pt. i, vol. i, p. 514), among the Chin of Burma 
(op. cit., p. 466),^ and among the Loi-long Karens, whose men 
tattoo two black squares beneath their chins (op. cit., p. 543). 

In the “^an-chao Ye-shih ” (p. 174 transl.) it is stated of the 

lei-chu, ^ {PihAsou ox Pet-tsz), tribe: they tattoo on their 

foreheads, as an ornament, a moon crescent. This is the Ch^eJi 



(‘ Tattooin 


cr 


( = C*hTong Bung) custom, termed Tiao-lh^ ^ 
of the Korchcad ’). Tattooing of the forehead Ts iTthe “ An-nan 
Cbih-liio’* (p. 96 transl.) ascribed to some of the Ziau tribes. 
Ihere can be no doubt, in both instances, that Wild Wah are 
the people implied, who arc settled to tlie north and west of 
Cdiieng Rung, and are certainly the Pu or PUt of the Chinese, 
p. 368, 11. 1-12. Pu. The “Nan-chao Yc-shih” (p* 163 
transl.) states that it is by mistake that the character Jg, P% has 
been employed to write the name Ph-/cn, instead of Pu, 
which IS the correct one occurring in the records of the Chou 
c > nasty (n.c. 1122-255). Such being the case, the M, Pu 
J Ui-jen or P^u-nn, and the IFei-lu (‘Little Niggers ’) or P^thig Pu] 


1 


All the wotnoii have their faces latttmed, unlike the Chins of the Chin 
• n''" ""“.'1“'? • • •IWers ^vith fh^tribes 

Tl... i 1 “ “nif"™ design. 

. . .,n arc also surrourulcd with a circ le of dots. 

oj tlu* '.Uin!*** 'dtoo m horizontal lines across tlie tace, showing glimpses 

the most repellent in 

I be nu n are not tattooed at all. ^ 

^ : ‘‘ V'"* i?Ji^‘ged by her tattooina;. The origin of the 

wlmllnwri^ only the tribes near the 

protect the Ml null i • ' '. ‘ appear probable that the tirst intention waste 

iovci;! tiu-yT:;* df; 
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■ 1 . ’ ® of the Chou dvuastv • would be 

racmllY identical. There can be no doubt .as t'o the people now 

Ind pf of Cdileng Kun^ 

and P u-erh) corresponds to the W.ah territory, while the Lmatic 
characteristics (very dark comple.xion, etc.) ascribed to the Pi, or 
P u also agree. The P-u or Pu may, and very likely are, at the 
rame time racially connected with the P‘u.erh ot P‘hii-U as 
I have suggested on p. 369 above. 

p. 868, note, 1. 6. E. Rou.x, in his “ Au.v Sources do 
l irraouaddy, p. 62, speaking of their kinsmen, tlie Kiu-isz 
Ining about the headwaters of the Kiu Kiang or Sam Kiu (the 
western branch of the Upper Irfivati), says that tlieir women 
have blue designs tattooed round the mouth and on tlie tip of 

their noses. The Kiu-Uz arc, in reality, the tribe more properlv 
known as Turong. 

p. 369, 11. 1, 2. Palming. The Palauugs, says Colonel Wood- 
thorpe in the Geographical Journal (June, ] 896, p. o96), are 
scattered all over the Shan States. They are lJuddhist, and 
are the gunmakers of C‘hTeng Tung. In the “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer’’ (pt. i, vol. i, pp. 483 et seqq.) tliey are also termed 
Pujnat^ and described as being both linguistieallv and racially 
connected with the Wah, as well as with the Kha Muk (Khhnu) 
and. Kha Met (Lamet). The name Parauk or Paroga for one of 
their clans (see Journal P.A.S., July, 1897, p. 436) occuirs, in 
fact, also among the M'ah (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer/’ pt. i, 
i> p. 494). It is from tlie former that the Yo, Yoga (lioga) 
claim descent (op, cit., p. 569). Anotlier clan of the ralauiig i.-^ 
termed JCadu (op. cit., p. 486), but this seems to liave no 
connection with the Kadu of the Katha district in Upper Burma, 
who, as we have seen, are classed with the Kaehin-Yaga sub¬ 
group. It must, on the contrary, be attaciied to the IC'u-fo and 
So~ni group (Ptolemy’s Kudutai). 

P* 375, 1. 6 from bottom. A N^gan-nan Kiang is, however, 
mentioned in the “ An-nan Chih-Iiio, ” p. 190 transl., undor a date 
corresponding to a.d. 1284-5. 

p. 384, note, II, 7, 8 et seqq. See tlicse Addenda above, note 
fc p. 84, 1. 18 et seqq. In “ Hobson-Jobsou,” new ed., p. 29, 

I find the bewildering statement tliat the Arabic dual form 
•^T^dumun is said to be from jigamitae, the Slalay [^?j name ot 


*,Tbe Pi4 of the Cliou period were settled in Ilnpeti, and a.'ssi^fed W u .aiig 
Chou ILsid (the last emperor of ttie Shan^ dyiuHty) in ii.t\ 1 122 . 
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tliG aborigiDGS ! Th© originator of tbis etymology positively 
deserves a prix de rosiere, 

p. 388, note, 1. 4. JButu Berhala, This is also the name, 
according to Balfour’s Cycloptedia, vol. i, p» 299, of ‘ a stone idol 
highly venerated by the Dyaks.” One, called JBCiin ITdica^ was 
dircovered at a point of the Sarawak River, Korth-West Borneo, at 
about six miles above Sarawak town. Another one occurs on 
the Samarkand river, near Ledah Tanah,” and is called by the 
Malays Batu Berhala, or the ‘ Idol Stone.’ 

p. 388, note, 11. 13 et seqq. Zam, In “ Hobson-Jobson,” 2nd ed., 
p. 448, the value of the zum is given as 12' of a geographical 
degree, or 12 nautical miles, and also as a nautical watch of 
three hours. The former estimate is, certainly, purely theoretical 
in point of actual sailing distance. In this respect we are unable 
to assign to the zCim a practical value of anything above 10 miles, 
but should think that 7 to 8 is nearer the mark. Example: 
Distance Serira—ICainh (Palembang—Takdpa), 120 zutn. Actual 
<Hstancc about 900 miles. Value of the ztim = 7^ miles. This is 
taken from “ Hobson-Jobson,” loc. cit. The value of the zam 
should furthermore be compared with that of the Beng or Chinese 
nautical watch, which, as we have seen above, is equal to 60 li 
(i.e. about 10 miles), or to 2’4 hours. 

p, 391, 1. 17. In circa 1330 Friar Jordanus (Hakl. Soc., 
1863), p. 30, speaks of an island where all the men and women go 
absolutely naked, and have in place of money comminuted gold 
like fine sand. 

p. 392, 11. 1 - 0 . The quotation here given is from Yule’s preface 
to Friar Jordanus’ “ Mirabilia Descripta ” (Hakl. Soc., 1863), 
pp. xvii, xviii. 

p. 306, 1. 8 from bottom. Tilan-chong. Capt. Hamilton,, in 
1709-20, speaks of it as Tallang-jang^ the uninhabited island.” 
Further on ho refers to ” Chittg-andeman^ which is the southern¬ 
most of the Andemans.” And he adds: “The middle'-cluster is 
... all hut one, well inhabited. They arc called the jSomerera 
islands, because on the south end of the largest island is an hill that 
resembles the top of an umbrella or somcrera [read SumbreirOj 
Sombrero]” (Piukerton’s “Collection of Voyages,” vol. viii, p. 431). 

p. 397, note, 1. 16. In the “Voyages of Sir James Lancaster” 
(Hakl. Soc.), p. 12, the Bulo Sambilam referred to (iu 1592) are 
those iu Malacca Strait, and not, as the editor remarks in a foot¬ 
note, the Nikobars. He adds : “Little Nicobar Island is so called 
[Sambelong].” 

p. 397, note, 1. 16 from bottom. Shorn-hen. Cf. the Carrna- 
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dvXpa people aUuded to in the “ Brhat Saml.itn " Corm.n tv-y 
Comma) = ‘ shield,’ ‘ buekler,’ ‘ leather.’ ' 

T. (“I'endas da India,” vol iv 

p. 306) tells of an expedition having been also sent to the ' Island of 

GoM by governor Afonso de Sonsa, in 1543. See, moreover the 

atory he relates about the Ma do Ouro in vol. iii pp 240’ 24 1 

(A.D 1528). Mendez Pinto (“Voyages,” London, 16^92, pp.’ 15 _ 

in ^6<>”s *T Sumatra, 

on its dl^coveiy ' expeditions sent 

p. 399, IL 21, 22. • Island of Cocoanut Trees.’ “ The eocoanut 

L “to Ceylon, and originally most 

probably from the Nicobar Islands. In the Tamilian lan^ages 

It aas no name except Tenna-maram, ‘the southern tree/ Its fruit 
1897 and Tenkai" {Jtiaiie Quarterly Review, July, 


p. 400, n. 2, 1. 18. JS^uUkera Islands. The “Brhat Samhita” 
locates a Nalikera people in the south-eastern region, thus leaving 
no doubt that the inhabitants of the Nikobars are intended. It 
a so mentions a people Carma-dmpa^ inhabiting a shield-shaped 
island (see these Addenda above, note to p. 397, 1. 16 from bottom). 
In A.D. 645 Hwen-tsang refers to a Nalikera-dipa, In the 
** Katha-sarit-sagara ” (Tawney’s transl., vol. i, pp. 525, 527, 551) 
a large and beautiful island, Nurikela^ is alluded to, in which 
are four mountains named Vrsahha^ Cakra\ - Sombrero?!, 

and Baluhaka. 


p. 400, n. 2, 1. 20 from bottom. Cape Kegrais. Probably from 
Baga~rdsa\ see above in these Addenda, note to p. 52, 1. 7. 
Taranatha’s lialgu (1608) may be either Baragu or Bh'ilu-gyun^ 
hut certainly not Pegu proper, which he terms Ilamsavatl (q.v. in 

“Hobson-Jobson,” p. 184). 

p. 400, n. 2, 11. 1—13 from bottom. Barahnagur. In “ Hobson- 
Jobson,” 2nd ed., p. 623, this toponym is conjecturally connected 
with Barra de Negrais,^ as in Balbi (1583), Pitch (1586), and 
Bocarro (1613). 

p* 401, note, 11. 7-19. In the “ Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster” (Hakl. Soc., 1877, p, 72) the natives of the Nikobars 
are described as follows (date, 1602):—“The people of those 
islands goe naked, hauing only the priuities bound up in a peoco 
of linnen eloath, which commeth about their middles like a girdle, 
and so between their twist. They are rill of a tauny colour, arid 
annoint their faces with divers coloursj they are well limmed," 
ate. Their priests or sacrificers (devil dancers?) wore a ji.ur of 
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painted horns on their heads, and behind them a tail was 
hanging down. 

p. 402, note, 11. 19—24. BaTahnagCir. Cf. Bar-nagar^ Bara~ 
nagara^ or Vijaya-nagar in Asam, in 1580. If so, BarahnagUr 
— the old Rijanagar or Bisnagar kingdom on the east coast of 
India (?), Tins is not altogether impx-obable, while tribes of people 
in the undress style, described by Ibn Batuta, are settled in the 
ncighbourliood. “ In the Chanda district of the Central Provinces 
of India the women in the wilder tracts wear no clothes at all, 
but only a string round the waist, to which they suspend a bunch 
of leaves before and another behind. The same practice is reported 
to exist in the Kol country, and also in Orissa ’’ {Journal of the 
Anthropological Jnsiitute, vol. iv, 1875, p. 376, note). Cf. the 
Nagna-g^arna iSavara people, mentioned in the “ Brhat Samhita ” as 
settled in the south-east region. This term I take to mean 
‘ naked and leaf-wearing ^avaras," and not ‘ leaf-eating ^avaras^' 
as has been conjectured by other writers, 

p. 402, note, 1. 3 from bottom. Narkondam. In Hobson- 
dobson,” p. 617, the strange etymology iN'araka~ku 7 i(lam^ * Pit of 
Hell,' is recorded‘and endorsed with the suggestion that it better 
applies to Barren Island. I feel unable to accept it, and prefer 
mine till proof of the contrary. 

p. 406. To the list of names relating to the Nikobars add the 
following entries 

A.i). 1050 circa. X^akkavui'ani in the great Tanjore inscription 
of the eleventh century (“ Ilobson-Jobson,” p. 625). 

A.D. 1514. N^icuhar (Giov. da Erapoli), ibid. 

A.D, 1529-31. Nicobar^ ilbas de (Correa, t. iii, pp. 368, 469). 

A.D. 1592—1002. X^tcuhar Islands (“\oyagcs of Sir James 
Lancaster,” Hakl. Soc., 1877, pp. 10 , 15. 27; the people 'are 
Muhammadans (p. 27) and go naked (p. 72)). 

See also ?«/)'<?, remarks on p. 506 in those Addenda, for 
a Chinese reference to Kar-Nikobxir and to the Nikobar Archipelago 
in general, in the eighth century a.d. 

p. 410, 11, 11^14 from bottom. The “Muhit,” a.d. 1554 (see 
Keinaud's Introduction to Abu-l-Fcda, p. 436), refers to an island 
Sarjal as one of the Uajbari (Nikobar) group. It was sighted 
on the route from Ceylon to Malacca. Keinaud thinks it may be 
the Great Jsikobar. Cf. the island of Zolore touched by Giovanni 
daEmpoli (1503) on his way from Carsupa xw Malabar ( = Carhula?) 

to Malacca (see De Gubernatis’ “ Storia dei Viaggiatori Italiarii,” 
Livorno, 1875, p. 114). 

p. 421, n. 2, 11, 7—11. I have since discovered that the 
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fD^98?ToTh°'’rh- ^'■•c-'.-ly known in 

982 to the Chinese under the name Jfa-yt, 3Ia-vit m 

fOTm^o’ t'lc Arabs as or ^hfh 

forms occur m Dimashki, in circa 1300. I propose to offpr fh 

full demonstration of tliis at an early opportunity.^ 

^ “f the mountains in Narikela 

as given in the “ Katha-sarit-.sugara ” (see these Addenda 
above, remarks on p. 400, n. 2, 1. 18); Mninaka Malhan m 

odjkS. 

have shown that the date of the foundation of Singapore must 
be put down between 1280 and 1320, and is possibly 1284. 

Pei-pHng-t^ou Shan, 

lit. Korth-level-head Island.* I now think this is Chauri, 
i.e. Sombrero, which is low on the north and rises steep with 
a. rocky pinnacle on the south end. 

p. 435, II. 7-19. The term occurs likewise in Khmer in the form 
F^humsen, Bumsen (pron. Pumsen), where it designates the Betonica 
or betony plant. Pwmcn-tu {Bhiim'Kn-dem) is refined camphor 
(exotic), whereas common camphor is ttinned Karh6ur (written 
Marpur). In the “ Aln-i-Akbarl’* {circa 1590) occurs the 
^ssage : “ Of the vanous’ kinds of camphor the best is called 
. or ^aixuri ... In some books camphor in its natural state 

IS called . .. BkimsmlP On this the editor of “Hobson-Jobson,** 
new ed., p. 1 , 52 , remarks: Bhtm»lm is more }}To\ieT\y Bhimsenl, 
and takes its name from the demigod BhlmsUn [Bhlmasena], second 
son of Pandu." In Yule’s Marco Polo, 2iid od,, vol. ii, p. 304, 
Bhimsent is explained as meaning Sumatran eamplior, so known 
to the Indus. A view of Abu-l-PazI, the author of the “ Ain,’' is 


moreover quoted, according to which Bulus is the worst camphor. 

p. 438, continuation of n. 3 on p. 436, 1. 5. EdrlsT (op. cit., 
PP* oO, 81) names Merlj, Mary, or Raraiij (as lie severally spells 
this toponym) along with Juhak and Saluhat (Sumatra). Cf. 
Hamilton’s (1720) "Bocca de Carangera*^ = the Bftsak mouth of 
the Me-Khong in South Kamboja, termed Charachina by 3[endcz 
^’into (1540). 

Teixeira (Sinclair & Ferguson’s transL, p. 2) refers to camphor 

in Achln (1600). 

According to the “ Mahavaihsa ” (ch. 58 ; Wijesiulia’s tran.sL, 
p. 98), camphor was sent in circa. a.i>. 1065 by the king of Kamafina. 
(Pegu) to Ceyl on. 
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See Yule’s Marco Polo ” for mentions of camphor in the 
Andardaos, etc. 

p. 439, n, 1, § (3)f 11. 2-5. Mamurah, In “ Hobson-Jobson,” 
p. 152, Mas'udFs passage on camphor in the country of Kansur 
(vol. i, p. 338, transl.) is commented upon in the following strain; 
“The same work at iii, 49, refers back to this passage as the 
* country of Mamurah,^ Probably Mas‘udl wrote correctly 
FamurahJ*^ I do not see my way to agree with this view, for 
the difference in spelling between i^awsur and Mansurah is not 
so trifling. Besides, the same view is conti'adicted in the very 
passage quoted lower down from the “ Ain ” {circd 1590) : **The 
camphor tree is a large tree growing in the gkaute of Sindoetan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the 
shade of a single tree.” This conffrms the evidence we have 


gathered from earlier sources as to the presence of camphor in India 
in § (1) of n. 1 on p. 439 above, and proves, furthermore, that 
(besides Blttmea shrubs) real camphor-trees {Dryobalanops'i) existed 
in the mountainous tracts {Ghats) of Southern India. A camphor 
was, moreover, extracted in Malabar from the roots of the *wild 
cinnamom ’ (probably some Cassia sp.), having several of the 
properties of real camphor and more fragrance (see ** Hobson- 


Jobson,” p. 543), 

p. 439, n. 1, U. 4—6 from bottom. The first western mention of 
camphor is believed to occur in the Greek medical writer Aetius 
{area a.d. 540, see extract in “ Hobson-Jobson,” p, 152), who 
terms it caphura^ seemingly from the Arabic kdfur^ representing 
the Sanskrit karpura, Imru-l-Kais (sixth century) writes, in fact, 
kafuTy as we have seen. In Malay (not only in Javanese as stated 
in “ Hobson-Jobson,” p. 151) kupur (pron. kdpor)^ means 

‘lime,’ ‘cement,’ ‘mortar,* ‘plaster for building,* and ‘camphor’ 
in the compositum ktlpiir burils, etc. This is likewise the case 

in Mon (^^^, kh*p6a)^ in Khmer (I-omAor, kumbdr)f and in 

Siamese {pun = pur)^ which are one and all corrupted forms of 
Skr. karpura^ and mean ‘ lime.’ It is, therefore, impossible that 
one could accept the suggestion xeferred to in “Hobson-Jobson,” 
loc. cit., that the word karpura “ was originally Javanese ” !! The 
above meaning of ‘ lime,’ ascribed to karpura and its Further- 
Indian derivatives, should be compared with the significations 
ascribed to pumsuk of ‘ dust,’ ‘ dirt,’ etc. (see p. 435 above). 

p. 1-10, n. 1, 1. 8. Camphor oil. Kau {lid-lut balm) is 

mentioned as early as a.d. 515 in the history of the Liang dynasty 
as being an abundant jiroduct in Ijing-ya-hsin^ i.e. C‘hump*hon; 
see abov(>, pp. 112—115 {rule Uroeneveldt, in “ Essays relating 
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to Indo-Chma,*’ ser. ii, p. 13,5). Again, it is mentioned in 
the i\ew History of the T‘ang dynasty, bk. 222, as having been 
sent in tribute between 627 and 649 a.d. by the State of To^yiian 
or I^oii^Po-yiian (=Dagun, now Rangoon, or else Dun-wun 
V. p. 831 infra). (See T'omg-Pao^ vol. ix, p. 283, n. 37, text.) 

p. 441, n. 1 , 1. 17 from bottom. Eardiilah. Yule, in “Hobson- 
Jobson,” new ed., p, 430, connects this term with ‘ yellow 

arsenic,’ ^orpiment,’ saying that Ibn Ratuta “seems oddly to 
confound it with camphor.” But probably gelloio (or strong) 
camphor is what is meant. 

p. 443, n. 1. 3. This may be the Batai camphor (from the 
Balia country?) referred to in “Hobson-Jobson,” p. 151. 

p. 444, n. 2. In 1589 Ralph J’itch (see J. H. Rylcy’s “ Ralph 
Fitch,” London, 1899, p. 189) says that Borneo camphor “groweth 
in canes.” This may. be explained (as done in “ Hobson-Jobson,” 
p. 152, with regard to Ibn Batata’s version) “ by the statement of 
Barbosa, that the Borneo camphor as exported was packed in tubes 
of bamboo.” But Ibn Batata’s case is somewhat different, 
although the same practice may have been observed on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula {^Mida-Javah) with regard to camphor 
collected from Brgobalanops trees. These, it may now be con¬ 
fidently asserted, were to be found of old even further north than 
Perak and Kemaman (sec p. 436 above, n. 3), perhaps as far up 
as the Krah Isthmus, since Lang-ga~hsiii (i.e. the Krah-C‘humplion 
State) produced, we have seen {supra , in these Addenda, remarks 
on p. 440, n. 1), camphor oil in the sixth century a.d., and 
T^o-yiian .State (probably Dagun, now Rangoon) sent the same 
article in tribute during the century next following. These facts 
further confirm our location of Ibn Batata’s iLukula at either 
Kelantan or Ligor. N.B.—An islet Koh Krah {Kakora)^ tlie 

Cara of old maps, lies just off Ligor bight. It will, moreover, 
now be seen that Serapion’s statement as to camphor being 
exported from the ICalah country (see above, p. 437, note), i.e. 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula about Takupa {Takkohi or 
Kakkola)^ was perfectly correct in his time (ninth-tenth century). 

It may be interesting to notice, in connection witli I-t.sing’s 
Ka-ko~la or Kadco-ra, that kakaras is the Malay name for the 
gharu tree or gaharu pi'oducing eagle-wood. Chia laii in his 
itinerary, compiled a.d. 785-805 (see Bulletin Be. J’r.y t. iv, 
p. 373), refers to a kingdom Ko~kudo, ^ ^ on the «est 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, which, it not Kwula Kuran, oi 
Kwala Gula, in Nprth-AVe.‘;t Perak, may be Takkola or Kokkda 
(Takc'.jm). See below, in these Addenda, remarks on ]>. oO'), 
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p. 451, 1. 7. Shun-ta. Chao Ju*kua also mentions a piratical 
State Sim-Va, ^ evidently Sunda, among tlie piratical States 
of the Archipelago (see T^oung-Pao, 1903, pp. 239, 240). 

p. 451, note. Ta-pan and Jung-ya-lu. In another passage, 
referred to in T^oung-Pao, 1903, pp. 238, 239, Chao Ju-kua says 
that the Ta-pan State borders to the east on Ta She-p^Oy called 

Jung-ya-luy ^ ^ Jg., also termed Chung-dca-dUy ^ SB JS. 
{Jahgala or t/bjto/d = Malacca, see pp. 519-21 above). The same 
writer, moreover, enumerates both Tor-pan and Jxmg-ya-ln among 
the States bordering upon Chao-way i.e. Java. All this shows 
that neither of them could be situated on Java Island. 


p. 454, n. 1. Teixeira (1600) mentions pepper in Achm (op, 
cit., p. 2). Linschoten (1592) says much pepper comes from 
Pedir, which lies twenty miles from Achln (“ Voyage,” Hakl. 
Soc., 1885, vol. i, p. 110). 

p. 460, 11, 1—14. The views I have here expressed find con¬ 
firmation, I now notice, in the following passage occurring in 

Hobson-Jobson (p. 868): “ The Sunda country is considered 
to extend from the extreme western point of the island to Cheribon, 
i.e. embracing about one-third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed in the Sunda country, and 
held its ground longer than in ‘ Java; a name which the proper 
Javanese restrict to their own part of the islandP 

p. 463, ]. 4. Friar Jordan us (1330), in liis ‘^Mirabilia Descripta” 

(Hakl. Soc., 1863, pp. 30, 31), evidently includes the whole of 

the Archipelago under the denomination Jana {^Jaiia)y for he says 

that there “are produced cubebs [which grow in Java proper], 

and nutmegs and mace [as well as cloves], and all the other finest 

spices [which are all produced in the Moluccas and not at all in 
Java] except pepper.”. 

p. 463, n. 1, 1. 3, This embassy of 433 was sent bj" IToJoJayi 
(on She-p 0 or Ta~p*o Island?), which had already appeared at 
the Chinese Court in 430 (see Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 505). The 
” Sung-shu,” quoted in the Snlletin Pc. Fr.y t. iii, p. 255, gives 
the date as the 11th year Yiian-chia x.ji. 434, instead of the 

Ot i }eai (—A.D. 433). On this Uo-lo-tan State sec our further 
remarks on p. 169 above, and n. 3 to same. 

y), 46.>, n, 1, H. 10—12. P'o-ta, Two similar toponyms occur 
in the Chinese records, viz. : (1) gj jg, P^o-ta (see China RevieWy 

^ol. xiii, p. 337); (2) Pa-Cay a dependency of San-fo-ch^i 

(Palembang) according to Chao Ju-kua, 1205-58 (see 'Poung-PdOy 
1901, p. 13.5). Tiiis last may be the Ratta or Battak country. 
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p. 463, n. 1, 1, 14. Sec p. 470 n T aj 

(pfdangr)“Lfwefnl3;7£^^ 

^o^^oane for Capo (r„„y«„,) p^ 

p. 467, 11. 6, 7. T‘u-lo-shu. The Peguan Annals (“Eaja- 
dhiraj ) mention a town and province, OCO§, lalac'hl 

{Shttlyi), conquered along witl. Promc, etc., by King llaiadhirai 
in A n. 1397 during his war against Burma. This can 

dSt7 Saret), tl.ough it seems 

uiincult to suggest another equivalent for it. 

p. 469, n. 3, 1. 9 from bottom. Ko-lo-tan. The first character 
should be read either Ho or K% and not Ko as done by Ma 

Wlm s translator (op. cit., p. 466), and its Sanskrit equivalent 

i.e. the Ilarltaka = 

^rmtnaha chehula), Harivarman, etc. The Sanskrit and Indo- 
Chinese equivalents oiHo-lo-tan would thus be : Ha-la-ta, Ua-ru-ta, 
Araita {Hatrat^ Airat, the local vernacular name of Gujarat),' 
Haryatay Aradha, Hala-tanah (country of the llala or Ala tribes 
lU central JS^orth Sumatra ?), etc. The most agreeing topoiiyms 
would, therefore, be Krut and Gurbt. as I have pointed out above 
(p. 469, n. 3), while Aru, Haru, or Chore (as it is severally spelled 
ih Malay records), on the north-cast coast of Sumatra, seems to be 
out of the question, even in the possible coinpositum Aru-tunah or 
Haru-tanah (Haru-sthana). 

p. 471, 11, 2-8, and n. 2. On P^o-Io-mui = Brahmudeh, i.e. tlie 
Tagong district (?), andPo-« State, which with JLrii (Jiurma, Man, 
Mara [-mma] ) and JOimdun sent white elephants and perfumes to 
the king of J7an-Chao in Yiin-nan, see these Addenda above, note 
to p. 68, 1, 2, and remarks on p. 90, note. 

There were, however, two P‘o-lo-men States in the west of 
Burma, to wit;— 


(1) Ta-tsUn P'o-lo-meUy 


Py, a kingdom located 


in Chia Tan’s itinerary, a.d. 785-805 (see Bulletin Be. Fr.y t. iv, 
P* 371), at 1,000 li west of the Mi~no, ^ gif. River (i.e. the Mau- 
kathe or Manipur Kiver) and at 300 li from Knmarupa (i.e. Asam), 
from which it was separated by a large mountain range. I, there¬ 
fore, identify this kingdom with Sylhet {Hiratha, Avliieh name the 
Chinese seem to have anagiammatized into Ta-sir = Yh-^^f‘/«), 

(2) JTsiao P’o-lo-mCn, ij-i ^ (lit. ' Little Ljalimaiis ’ 
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a kingdom in which the 3fi-no, i.e. Manipur River, rises according 
to the “ Man-shu,” circa a.d. 860 (quoted in Bulletin J£c. Fr., t, iv, 
pp. 171, 172). Flowing thence in a southward direction, this 

river comes to Toit-mi-chia-niu, ^ filD separates into 

two branches encircling it. It is quite clear to me that the State 
here referred to is Manipur, while 7ou~mi'ckta-mu, or Tn-tni-ka-mukf 
Tiimi-guma (?), is Tummu or Tarau, Ptolemy’s Xugma (see p. 33 
above, and Appendix II, section 6, where we have conjecturally 
suggested Tugfima as an equivalent). Also vide tnfra^ note to p. 568. 

On this kingdom of the ‘ Lesser Brahmans ’ the “ Man-shu ’’ 
remarks that there no beef is eaten and that future events can be 
predicted (see Bulletin, vol. cit., p. 180), a description which well 
agrees with the one given in other Chinese records of the P^o-lo-men 
State lying in the neighbourhood of She.-p*o (see p. 470 above). 
There can thus be no doubt that in the latter instance Hsiao 
P^o-lo-mcn, i.e. Manipur, is meant, and that She-p*o, its neighbour, 
cannot be Sumatra, and much less Java, but Upper Burma {Davukn, 
Shwebo ?); see p. 467 above. 

After the above considerations the conjectural connection we 
have ventured to suggest between Brahmadesa (Tagong district) 
and P^o-lo-mcn is no longer tenable ; evidently the Chinese in the 
eighth and ninth centuries A.n. ignored such a designation, which 
very likely was already forgotten in the land itself, or else 
its range, which probably originally comprised the whole tract 
to the Nvest of Tagaung to Asam, may have become restricted to 
the westernmost portion of it (Sylhet, Manipur, TCachrir, and 
other States which remained loiijjrcr and more intensolv under the 
influence of Hinduism). 

As regards Po-sz, it may not be altogether useless to recall that 
Pasuluka was a name for Burma, or part of it (see p. 40 above). 
Whether this term is in any way connected with PasupOla, 
a people in the north-east region, mentioned in the Brhat 
Sariihita,” xiv, 29, I am unable to judge. 

p. 478, note, 11. 12, 13. Herbert, in his “Voyage de Perse,” 
p. 193 (a.d. 1627), already suggested that Malacca was part of 
Ophir. 


p. 482, 11. 5-9. The “ Nan-Man Cliuan ” is simply the chapter 
on the Southern Barbarians in Thing history. Chiin~tUi-lung Shan 
is, before this, mentioned in Chia Tan’s itinerary (a.d. 785-805) 
in the form ^ ^ [Kun-dur~ruug), and located at two days’ 
sailing from Pandurahga (Phanrang oil the Cochin-China coast). 
Thence, in another five days’sailing the Chih, Strait is reached 
(see Bulletin Fc. />.. t. iv, p, 217). This, as we have already 
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seen, is the Singapore Strait, and Chia Tan adds, in fact, that on 
Its northern shore lies the kingdom of Lo-yueh, ^ (U. Laqor 
or Ltgor), or possibly M. Polo’s the Larevi of Arab 

na^gators, while on the southern shore is the kingdom of Fo-shik 
{Bhoja^ i.e. Palembang). Chun~Pu4ung cannot, therefore, be 
Kundur Island in Durian Strait, as I had conjectured before' the 
translation of Chia Tan’s itinerary had appeared in the Bulletin 
Be. Ft., but is, most assuredly, Pulo Condore (Kundur) off the 
Lower Cochin-China coast, alluded to under the form KHin-lwi by 
other Chinese writers. 


p. 482, 1. 18. The value 2W here given within parentheses 
should be corrected into 2S^„- or 2'5, for it is a question of Chinese 
ch thf feet/ of 10 ‘inches,’ each. The gnomonic data 

refen-ed to would yield by calculation, after rectification as just 
pointed out, a latitude of about 5° K., which evidences that the 
gnomonic observation was made on the north coast of Sumatra, 
either at Achm or iu the neighbourhood of Pasei. 

p. 49o, 11. 3 et seqq. Fo-ltj or F^o-lt (=Pulci, Pulai), has been 
subsequently identified by me with Teixeira’s 2*oU River and with 


the Pulai River (Sungei Pulai), flowing from the liomonymous 
mountain range (Gunong Pulai) to the Sea of the Straits, into 
which it debouches between Tanjung Buhts Cape and the western 
entrance to the Old Singapore Strait. See ray paper on “Some 
unidentified Toponyms,” etc., in the Journal B.A.S., October, 
1904, pp. 719, 720. 


p. 497, n. 1, 11. 13-16. Lo-ch^at. Cf. also Nuchi, Nunehil, 
Kwala Nuclii or Nochi, below Chanah on the same coast, on 
a western branch of the Patuni River, which formerly was the 
main river (see Journal Sir, Br, B.A.S., Ko. 11, pp. 123, 124). 
Nuchi or Nunchit is the local Malay form for the Siamese Ntng- 
chik district. 

p. 498, 1. 20. CJPang-yau Island. This, I have afterwards 
found, is very likely Pulo Senang, better known as Rarn Island, 
and not Singapore Island, which, as I have shown, is marked 
Tan-ma-hsi (Tamasak) in the Chinese map referred to (see Journal 
It.A.S.y July, 1905, p. 501). 

p. 499, 11. 7, 8. Cf. also Semujong, an alternative designation 
for the Sungei Ujong district above ^Malacca, according to the 
Journal Indian Arch., vol. v, p. 322. In Leyden’s “Malay 
Annals,” p. 88, it is termed Semang-ujong. 

p. 505, 1. 15. Lang-pi-ye, Lang-pi-ya. A Lampiya village 
exists iuvthe tin-works tract of Jala or Jalor on the cast slope 
of the Malay Peninsula, in about 6° 30' N. lat. (sec Bangkok 
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Calendar tor 1873, p. 118). The phonetic Cf^uivalent of Lang-pi-tja 
should therefore be Lampkja^ Lampya^ or other similar term. 

p. 506, 1. 12 et se(2q., and n. 2. Seng-chih. Chia Tan actually 
mentions in his itinerary (a.d. 785-805) a Jio-ko~seng-ehih, 

MS) hingdom, situated west of Chih 8trait, on a [^rocl£y"| 
island oft' the north-west corner of Fo-shik^ and adds: “Men in 
this kingdom are plunderers and cruel: they are feared by 
imvigators. On the north coast [of the Strait?] is the Ko-lo, 
® kingdom, west of which lies Ko-hi-h, ^ Jg. From 
Ko-ko-seng-chih the Sheng~Ung, gf], Islet is reaeb'ed in four 
or live days’ sailing. Thence, five more days’ sailing in a west¬ 
ward direction bring one to the F^o4ii, ^ g, country. jJIext, 
in another six days one reaches the Chia-lan, §|| Islet of the 
Fo, 15^, kingdom. Beyond that, after four days’ navigation in 
a northern direction, one comes to the ‘Lion Kingdom ’ (Ceylon)” 
(see Fulletin Fc. Fr., t. iv, p. 073). I shall attempt to locate the 

above toponyms, which puzzle and mislead the translator of Chia 
Tan’s itinerary. 

Ko-lo-si-uy.chih is the Chi-kit or Ki-I:n, jg* Islauil (C/w-iw 

JIsU) of the Chinese map of a.d. UOO circa published by Phillips 
(see Journal China Hr. H.A.S.y vol, xsi. 1886, p. 38, J^o. 16) 
wherein it is marlieil south-west of Malacca in a position corre¬ 
sponding to Pulo Medang and its southern counterpart, Pulo Itupat 
or Segaro (west of the mouth of the Slak Kiver, cast coast of 
Sumatra). On the north-east coast of Pulo Medang still exists 
a hamlet Auio-Jiurom/ (the JCuiii Hunina of the “China Sea 
Directory,” vol. i, 4th ed., 1896, p. lOT)! the name of wWch 
means in Malay, ‘bird-crow.’ This signification is almost identical 
with that of the term Chi-ku, which is, in Chinese, ‘cock-crow.’ 

I have but little doubt that Pulo Medang is one and the same 
with the hitherto uniJeutificd Pulo JCakor mentioned in the Pasei 
chrjmiclc translat^Dd by Marre (“Histoire des Kois do Pasey,” Paris, 

"■as thus the old name of Pulo Medang 
still represented in the Kuko (or Kuk,V, .//) Burong hamlet 

standing on its coast. (N.B.—The name Medang comes to this 
island from Medang village, lying at its northern extremity; this 
is no douht a modern settlement, and the name for the island 
a new-fangled one.) The old designation Kiikor for Pulo Medang 
explains (the first part, at any rate, of) Chia Tan’s JCo-ko-sena-chih, 
and the At-ku of the Chinese map referred to above.' 

extrcnl'ilv',,’f il,fw,4 ,'.“'le''off the .south-west 

' ‘ ‘aiul a Kiun^^ /wVAfri un the north coast 
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Sh4ng-t^ng 13 the Serdann distrirf + 1 . 
north, towards Deli P‘Jl, ■ ' coast, further 

the o;ast still further up 

Chia-lan {Ka-ran, Kara) Island is iTur-ITikobai- If 
noticed that the second char'ietni- ,*n fi • It may be 

as employed in Ts^wH-Ian i e Til k one and the same 

Nikobar group (see pp. 385 and 396 above) ® 

^A “ “'A"" ’’■case Chia Tan’s 

above)?® (a®e P 399 

thJlI.-k^v”*?’" ^'r J5^a'--^^kobr.r and of 

the Nrkobar Archipelago is both very instructive and interestin.^ 

Island ?f Jh“ ’'®^®™'’®® ‘® “'c ^o-^o-seng-cm 

a dbtrtct S?, prove to be the full form of the name of 

t Seng-chih where the homonymous slaves and (lancers 
were recruited. In such a case Siak. of which 

^ssibly a clumsy transcript {Ko~ko~shig ckih=^Kakor SuJc ‘the 

f-fwJ® of would be the district in question, along 

with the neighbouring islands, among which Kundur in Sabon- 
strait, whence perhaps the alternative designation IVCng- 

ch j and Seng^chih Nii, for the same class of menials. It is known 
that there arc wild and hairy tribes in Siak, while the islands 
ott the coast of the same district are inhabited by Orang-laut, 
known locally as Rawah, but termed Sika, Sekah, or Sekat farther 
south in the Archipelago (e.g. in llangha and Billiton), This very 
t^erm Bekah may be the one transcribed IVeng-chH or Ba^g~chih 
by the Chinese; its old local form may have been Bengka or Smki 
(as in Salat Stfikt^ the cliannel of the strait south of Singapore 
Island), But all this is by no means certain, and we must await 
uithcr information from Chinese sources ere these terminological 
riddles can be satisfactorily solved. 

Bor Chia Tan’s JCo-ku-io see above, in these Addenda, remarks 
on p, 444, n. 2 . His ICo-lOf or JTa-la, lying on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula north of ICo-ko-s^ng-chih { = Vnlo Kukor, now 
Medang), may be Aa/rt-pang near the Urnbai Kiver, just below 
Malacca, or else Ja~kola (Malacca or K will a Juyra ? see p. 521 
above), or, but less probably, Sclan-yar. 

pp. 507, 508, note. Sgangka, etc. See my paper “The 


of Sumatra, just west of the old Samudra town, but neither place suits. The 
^mo objection applies to Kukn Islet close by the north-east corner of Pulo 
intang in the east part of .Singapore Strait, and to the islet Kekker in Penuba 
trait, between Singkep and Liuga Islands. 
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Nagarakretagama list of Countries,” etc., in Journal 72.^. 
July, 1905, pp. 485-511. 

As regards the terra Seng-cldh^ ft iim, M. Peliiot observes in 
the Bulletin licole Jran^.^ t. iv, pp. 290, 291, that this is 
a misspelling for fj]^, Seng-ckUy Seng-kH (= Zanggi)^ due to 
the almost perfect similarity between the second characters iu both 
names, as evidenced by the best editions of the Chinese texts where 
the name occurs, wherein it is spelled Seug-ch'i (^Seng-kH). In the 
whole of the Malay Archipelago, he adds, Negroes arc still termed 
Zanggi or Janggi (which is also pronounced Jcnggl, in Battak 
JonggT)y and *Jcnggi^ already occurs in a Javanese inscription of 
860 A.D. All this, liowever, does not quite explain the terras 
K'unJun-Ts^eug-sz or K'nn~lun-Ts*eng~chH (or which 

may also denote Zanggi (Niggers), but which he deftly skips 
over. As a matter of fact, these, as wo have seen, were dancers 
and musicians, more especially dancing girls. I may now add 
to what I hav'e said in the note on p. 508 above, that the term 
Sretigkea (which is quite similar to Svng-k'"i (iu Cantonese Seng^ 
kei)') denotes in Khmer a lady of the royal harem (see Aymoniors 
“ Carabodge,” t. iii, p. 646, and his “ Diet. Khraer-Fran^ais,” 
S.V.), and that such ladies often take part iu theatrical exhibitions.. 
Again, in old Khmer, Tai is a word for female slaves, ' bayaderes ' 
(see Aymonier’s “ Cainbodge,” t. iii, pp. 546, 547; ii, p. 291). 
Tins may be compared with the Cantonese pronunciation, Seng-taiy 
of Schig-cltth, As Khmer was the language prevailing in the south 
ot the Malay Peninsula and adjacent islands from the time of the 
extensive conquests of k'u-uun in the third century a.d. (see my 
paper on “The Nagarakretagamu list of Countries,” etc., in Journal 
B.ul.S.y July, 1905, p. 502, n. 1) till well-nigh the end of the 
thirteenth century (see op. cit., p. 308), while Mon, its sister 
tongue, still held its own during the same peiiod iu the remaining 
portions of the Malay Peninsula and the northern Imlf, at least, of 
Sumatra, it is not altogether \inlikely that both terms Svng-chih 
and Scng-k'‘i denoted not exactly dark-complexioned or Negrito 

people from that region, but more particularly female dancers and 
musicians. 

p. 509, note, 1. 10. K'^un-lun, In the Bulletin Me. Fr.y t. ir, 
p. 226, it is stated that, according to the “ Man-shu ” (published 
in circa 860 a.d.), the Nan-Chao kingdom (in Yun-nan) made an 
expedition against the K'^un-lun country. Thereupon the ICUin-lan 
people let the enemy’s host advance well into their country, then 
they cut through a dam and thus drowned most of the Nan-Chao 
forces. They cut off at the wrist the right hands of the survivors 
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before sending them back to their counfrr Tim \r \ 
ye-sl,ih •> wisely refrains from mcntio^r such a JcL bT T 
on record a little later that in a.d. 885 the K‘un-hm kingdom sent 
a very handsome ^rl to the Nan-Chao king (Sainsoi.’s transl., p 78) 
u fact which evidences that the two enemies l.ad by this time 
become reconciled. Again, tlio same work mentions in 1103 that 
the three kingdoms of MUn (Burma). Po-sz (a neighbour of Burma 

Md .r a«.7K« offered white elephants and perfumes to the kin» of 
^an-Chao (ibid., p. 101). The perfumes here alluded to sceminHy 
included a large portion of Costiis, the best of which came from 
K^un-hm according to Chinese wj iters (see BidUthi Ec. Fr.^ t. iv 
p. 226). The K^un4nn State alluded to was evidently the Lesser 
miao) IPun-lun, i.e. t Tuili-kula {Golu^maUiha-nayara, the 
present Ayethcraa), on the coast of IVgu (see pp. 89, 90 above), 
which lies in a region where the multifarious waterways permit 
the sort of warfare described above. Cutting of dams and skilful 
taking advantage of bores and tidal waves formed later on a 
feature in the wars between Pegu and Purmu (thirteenth to tifteciith 

century), described in the Kajudhiraj ” or Peguau Annals of this 
period. 

In proof of the identity of the KUin-lun kingdom above referred 
to with the Taik-kula State, I may adduce tlie itinerary translated 
from the “ Man-shu ” in the Bulletin Fc. Ft\, loc. eit. According 
to this, from the Li any Shwei valley (probably west of iS^iug-chou 
in South Yiin-nan) one came to tlie Lunff River (g'| Luna 
evidently the 3Ie-Khong or Chiu-lung Kiang at C‘hTeng Rung, 
following the well-known T‘ung-hai - Sz-mno route). 

I hen, further south, one took the route of the 'iVimj-mu-hsiang 
(Costus) Jlountains (i.e. the C‘I iTcng Tung—IVIoue route across the 
Me-Khon g-Sal\vIn watei'sheds), and sti aigbt south wards (r/« Sluve- 
Syiu and Sittang) the Khin~lun State was reached (i.e. Taik-kula 
or Aycthema, south-east of Sittang town). In another passage of 
the “ Ifan -shu ” the Costus fountains are located three davs’ 
south of Yung-ch‘ong, that is to say, in the region west of 
^^u-erh and C‘hTeng Rung. 

On this and other K'^un-lun States see also pp. 89 (n. 5), 90, 103, 

260, 261 (n. 1), 507—9, 574 (n. 3), and supra in these Addenda, 
remarks on pp. 74 (1. 16), 90, and 260 (1. 15). 

p. 514, 11. 1-6 from bottom. JCu-lo. Th is is Guroli; see above 
in these Addenda, note to p. 106. 

p* 617, n. 3. Java. The Po-sah stela of a.d. 1306, discovered 
m Cham territory, mentions a Java kingdom and a quite distinct 
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Yava-dvlpa or Insular Java (see Bulletin Ec, Fr,y t. iii, p. 641, 
n. 1). The first one of these countries, i.e_ was evidently 

the Sh^-p'’o on the Malay Peninsula, and withal Ibn Batuta*s 
\^Mul-~\Jdvah visited in 1345. 

p. 521, n. 1, 11. 2 et ^eqq. Jahola. Nieuhoff possibly intended to 
connect Malacca with Ptolemy’s Takola, after Herbert, who, in his 
“ Voyage de Perse ” (1627), says (p. 493) that Malacca is probably 
Ptolemy’s Facola {sic). He often follows Castaldi in such fanciful 
Ptolemaic identifications. See, nevertheless, above in these 
Addenda, remarks on p. 506, concerning the kingdom referred 

to in Cilia Tan’s itinerary (a.d. 785-805). If the name Jdkola 
really existed locally in Nicuhoil’s time, it must have meant, not 
iMalacca proper, but the Jugra territory near by, the Ch^ung-ha-la 
{Jungara^ Jvgara) of Chinese accounts. For the appearance of this 
term as early as the first half of the thirteenth century under the 
forms Jung~ya~lu and CJmng-ha-lu in Chao Ju-kua’s work, see above 
in th esc Addenda, remarks on p. 451. 

p. 525, n. 1. Lo~yiieh. Chia Tan’s itinerary overland states 
that from Water Chcn-la^ i.e. Tower Hamboja, after crossing 
a small sea (Gulf of Siam) in a southern direction, one conies to 
the Lo~yueh countiy (see Bxdleiin Ec. Fr., t. iv, p. 372). On the 
other hand, in his itinerary by sea, Chia Tan locates Lo-yueh on the 
northern coast of the Chth {Sik, Sale, i.e. the Singapore) Strait, 
which is only 100 It (about 20 to 30 miles) wide, and on the 


southern shore of which is the Fo-shih (Rhoja, i.e. Palcmbang) 
kingdom (op. cit., pp. 372, 373), 

The ‘‘Hsiu T‘ang-shu,” in its turn, states that on the 

north, lies at 5,000 H (i.e. from 900 to 1,300 miles) from the sea; 
south-west of it is Bo-Jeu-Io, It is a meeting-place for merchants 
that go and come. Every year junks sail thence for Canton, 
Customs are there the same as at Fo-lo-po-ti (Dvaravati in Lower 
Siam, see pp. 176-80 above). (Op. cit., p. 232.) 

It is legitimate to infer from the above indications that the 
Lo-yiieli State extended from the north of the Malay Peninsula at 
Uie Krah Isthmus, or even further up at about Mergui, down to 
its very southern end, i.e. to the shore of the Singapore Strait. 
If so, this State could not be other than the Ligor or Lugov 
kingdom, which included many petty principalities now and then 

mentioned, as if they were separate or independent States, in the 
Chinese records. 

Othci'uise, wo must assume the existence of several places 
Lo-yiicliy viz,, one near Mergui (whicli may be Lcnya or Lanya) 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, one at Ligor on the east 
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coast, and one on the northern shorn of au o* 

(which would then have ^n K 'i t-c Singapore Strait 

of r 

whole of the llalay Peninsula. (On the paramount ^?/ 

old byLigor in the Malay Peninsula, see my monograph ‘Sorieal 

T> 528 1 i fP-^ ^P- obove^ 

islet Pulo V ’• There does, indeed, exist a tiny 

islet Pulo ^acia ^ist off the mouth of the Kedah Kiver in 6° 4' 

it' If' ’ ‘be coast in 5° 42' 

f'L. t ’’‘'“"S’ -"Ofoly 

a t,eogrophical expression,” and because of its Itid"- out of 
the usual ship-route from the Straits to the Nikobr.rs°and the 
Koimnandel coast, I find it necessary to maintain my identification 

On '^*‘b Kerti or Katrea on the north coast of Sumatra. 

^a~ch a and Kedah see, furthermore, iny paper on ‘‘ The Ka«>ara- 
Jiretagaina list of Countries,’’ etc., in Journal ii.A.S., July 1905 
pp, 495-500. ^ ’ 

p. 533, 11. 19, 20. Jentam. Despite the existence of a village 
Jhntan on the nortli shore of the Old Singapore Strait, I have 
in my paper on the “ Kagnrakrotagoma List of Countries/’ etc., 

Ill the Journal Jt^A.S. for July, 1905, prefomd to identify 
(pp. 508, 509) Marco Polo’s Pentam island with Bc~Trunah, i.e. 
the TamasaJcj or Singapore, Island. On Malavir and Ma]n 3 u see 
also the same paper, pp. 492, 193, 

p. 535, synoptical tabic, add tlie following entry; — 

End of 644 or beginning of (M5. The Mo-h-you, 

kingdom sent an ambassador to China to ofl'er products of 
the country {Bulletin A'c. Fr., t. iv, j). 321), 
pp. 536, 537, synoptical tabic, .idd the folIoA^ ’ing entries: — 

1275. Haji Kertanagara, king of Java, undertook a war against 



above, and my paper on the Nagarakjctagaina,” etc., Journal 
B.A.S., 1905, p. 492). 

beginning of 1281. Su-la-man ( — Sulaimrin ?) was chnrged by 
the Chinese Court with a mission to the J/H-/rt-f/7f, ili'] lb. 
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and other kingdoms. Six months later Chan-&z-ttng ( = Shams- 
ud-din?), sent on a mission to Mu-la-yu, when reaching 
Champa was shipwrecked {Bulletin JSc, Fr.^ iv, 326). 

1299, Mo-la-yu^ despatched an embassy to China, con¬ 

temporaneously with Helen (Sukhothai) and Lo~ku (Lavo, 
i.e. Lop^hburi in South Siam). (Op. cit., loc. laud.) 

1301. Ma-lai-hu^ ^ u, and other Sea Islands sent ambassadors 
to China (ibid.). 'Whether Malayu is here implied I some¬ 
what doubt. 

p. 539, 11. 10-15. On a somewhat earlier Chinese hazy know¬ 
ledge of Java see my remarks below in these Addenda, note to 
p. 586, 11. 4—7. 

p. 641, synoptical table. P'^o-ta. In my paper on “Some 
unidentided Toponyms;” etc., in the Journal October, 

1904,1 have preferred (p. 722) Patanor (Ban-Don) as an equivalent 
for both Tavernier’s Bata and Teixeira’s Pate, See, however, 
p. 543 above, n. 1, for a possible faint indication in favour of 
Bardia. On a Pa-t*a State, name spelled with different characters, 
see p. 627 above, No. 10. 

p. 545, synoptical table, 1. 5 from bottom. The armies of Java 
here referred to must have been from the [^continentalj Java 
kingdom, as distinct from the insular Java, which, we have seen, 
is termed Yava-dvipa in another Cham inscription discovered in 
the Panrang district itself (see above in these Addenda, remarks 
on p. 517, n. 3). 

p. 545, n, 1, 1. 3. In the Bulletin Ec. Fr,^ t. iv, p. 223, the 
name of the king of Lesser E'‘un-lun (Taik-kula) is given as 
Many IBi-yilek, ^ ^ ( ~ Many Bagu (?), but more probably 

the Mon IPmoih Chagu)^ and that of the Ta E^unJun (Takkola = 
Takopa) ruler is recorded as being Sz-ll Po^p^o-nan-to-shan-na 
( = SrT Bhavunanda^ana ?). This relates to the time when the 
first account of P^iao (Lower Burma) reached China (a.d. 802) ; 
see p. 467, n, 7, above. 

p. 548, synoptical table, add the following entry :— 

1274-1306. Java kingdom (i.e. continental Java)y as distinct 
from the realm of Yava-dvzpa (i.e. insular Java). Po-sah 
inscription discovered near Panrang, South Champa (see 
above in these Addenda, remarks on p. 517, n, 3). 

p. 568, n. 2, sec. (1), 11. 3-6. In a Burmese inscription of 
A.D. 1767, a Tdmalitti is mentioned among the tributary States 
of Burma. This may be Tamu or Tummu, q.v. supra^ p. 33 ; also 
above, in these Addenda, remarks on p. 471, 11. 2-8. 

p. 570, note, 11. 11-13. Ka^ha, Cf. also 
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the forti6ed city, p. 305, and note thereon in these Addenda, 

ae well as remarks in the same on pp, 311 and 334. 

p. 674, D. 3, 1. 10. Krung. In Mon ^[8, Krung, pron. 

RrSng, whore it means a small rirer and also a creek, a canal 
whether natural or not. This word Krung occurs also in Cham 
and ID the language of AchTn ; in both these tongues it means 
a * river.’ It does not occur in any other language of the 
Archipelago. In the parlance of the Bahnar tribe of Kamboja it 
is pronounced Krong. M. Pelliot, in the Bulletin Be. Fr., t. iv, 
p. 230, n. 3, begs to doubt my assertion (in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Iteview, January, 1902, p. 135) that Krung is a Mon-Khmer word, 
and is somewhat sceptical as to my having met it in Mon. As 
regards this last point, I may easily refer M. Pelliot to Steven’s 
** Vocabulary English and Peguan,’’ Rangoon, 1896, p. 24, 
s.v. * creek *; while concerning the Mon-Khmer origin of the 
word, I hope the evidence I have given above of its wide appli¬ 
cation in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and even Korth Sumatra, 
will suffice to establish its paternity. But what has hitherto 
escaped lexicographers is the fact that Krung, though originally 
denoting a ‘ small river/ came in the course of time to be employed 
in the sense of ‘ lord of the river,’ or ' lord of the basin (or 
valley) of (a particular) river,’ i.e. ‘ king/ and this meaning it still 
retains, at least, in Khmer, and in Siamese, into which it has been- 
introduced. 

p. 581, n. 3, Lancaster (1592) mentions ambergris among the 
chief exports of Junkceylon Island (“ Voyages,” Hakl. Soc., 1877, 
pp. 14, 15), and Gervaise (1681—5) says this commodity is therein 
to he found in small quantities (“Hist. Haturelle et Polit. du 
Royaumo de Siam,” Paris, 1688, p. 32). Amber and ambergris 
were sent by Tonkin to China, a.d. 220-30, according to the 
“ An-nan Chih-liio ’’ (Sainson’s trausl., p. 328). 

p. 582, n. 1. Lancaster (1592) speaks of amber occurring in 
the Hikobars (op. cit., p. 71). Amber was found in the country 
of the JEC^-tsz Pa, south-west of Yung*ch‘ang, according to Ma 
Tuan-lin (op. cit., p, 304). This evidently refers to the amber 
m'ines of North Burma, 

p. 585, note, list of countries. Mo-ho-sm (3) and Tan-tan (5) 
occur in an itinerary, probably of the seventh century a.d., of 
a journey from Chin-li-p^i~8hih, or Chtn-U-p'i-chia, to Canton, 
translated in the Bulletin Kc. Fr., t. iv, pp. 324—6. This 
country, ChinAirp^i-ehih, ^ ?!| W M C®** located in 

the same extract at 1,500 li (250 to 500 miles) east of CFih-t*u 
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(Sukhothai), and at 3,000 U (500 to 1,000 miles) north of 
(Pulai on the Old Singapore Strait), which indications argue for 
it a situation on the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, either at Bang 
PhVsoi (ChonlaburT, Jalapuri) or lower down at either Pase or 
Clianthabun. This location is further confirmed by the trend of 
the itinerary, which proceeds thencefrom by way of the following 
places : Tan-tan ( = Tantalam ?), Mo-ho-hsin (Mahasin ?), To-limg 
(= Kwfda Tarong in North Tringano ?), C}w~mai{^ Kemii-man ?), 
(= Kwala Baloh in North Pahang?), To-lanq (— ICwala 
Temheling Pahang?), B*o-hwang {= Tahimg llo-Io-shih or 
Jfo-lo-gii (Malayu State, south end of the Malay Peninsula), 
( 0 itli east coast of Kamboja), Lin~i (Cainpa), JTwang~chou 
(Canton), If tho above toponyms are correctly recorded in the 
itineiary, Ian-tan^ etc., would all appear to .be places 

oil tho cast coast of the Alulay I^eninsula* But the sca~route laid 
down is, to say the least, a very odd one, and it is not improbable 
there is an error in the position ascribed to ChinM-p^i-shih in 
respect to ChMh-Vu (Siam), which may have to be corrected to 
1,500 li west, instead of east. In such a case Chin-U-pU-shih 
would have to be sought for on the west coast of tho Malay 
Peuinsula, perhaps at Ghirbi(-Kusai) ; see p. 95 above. 

As regards the toponym Tan~(an, it may have been employed 

by the Chinese to denote a number of similarly named places. 

Besides those already referred to on p. 585, I may mention the 
following : — 

(1) latang River (= Musi (?), cast coast Sumatra, supra. 

p. 530, n. 4). 

(2) Ta-tan River below Brunei, north-west coast of Borneo. 

(3) .Hamilton’s “ Pulio - (= Pulo Tcnggol, near Pulau 

Berhrda, otf the Tringano coast, west part of Gulf of 

Siam) ; see Pinkerton, op. cit., vol. viii, p. 463, etc. 

p. ;)8G, 11. 4-7. It behoves me to slightly amend the views 
e.xpresscd botli here and on p. 539, 11. 10-15, as regards Chinese 
Ignorance of .Tuva before a.d. 1292-3. When they were written 
and sent to print there had not yet appeared Chao Ju-kua’s account 
of C/mo-wa (Java), publislied in the T*oung-Pao for 1903, pp. 233 
et so(|q. This shows that some hazy knowledge of Java had, 
indeed, readied China in the first half of tho thirteenth century! 
But the information is so muddled and shallow as to justify the 
mfcicnco tliat it was acquired second-hand from foreign merchants 
trading at tlie Chinese seaports. According to Javanese tradition, 
It IS stated (sec T‘ou>,^-Pao, 1903, p. 233), the Chinese traded 
with Japara (nortli coast of central Java) as early as the tenth 
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century Even granting this, .the fact remains that the fi«t 

until T292 S^on'u^'' obtained by the Chinese 

occasion of an nnsuccessful expedition sent 

“o ‘ “r,’ t"' "»>“■ - “S 

i«%", ““0 “ “ 

above*^*’ “■ P- 681,11. 2-6, and p. 706 


I T‘l “■ Possibly the same as X, 

««-*«, xrhich I have more recently identified with Xm.aka-mh, 

the earliest capital of Kedah. On this and the topographical 

questions connected with the location of and neighboarin- 

Mates, see, for a fuller treatment, my paper on the “Kaean! 

toetagama,” in the Journal R.A.S. tor July, 1905 (pp. 495-81. 

also p. 626 above, and in/ra in these Addenda, remark on 
p. 626, 


pp. 615, 616. SamdAoja, ^amlhuja, KamhujCi, etc. In Gavum- 
pati s book I have met the foi m Kamhojara for Kamhoja, wliich 
may or may not be meant for Jiamhoja-raUha. In Burmese records 
the term occurs for the part of Burma das.sically styled 

Kamhoja,^ as exemplified in the following extract: “ AVhen 
Alaung-eithu of Paukkan (Pagan) was on his way hack from the 
amhuthara country (Kambawsa), he arrived in Txiwiig Peng on 
hie magic barge ” (Translation of Tawiig Peng State history in the 
“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt. ii, vol. iii, p. 251). Prom the 
foregoing evidence it is legitimate to infer that Kamhoja (or Kamhuja^ 
Kamhojara^ Kamhu-jaya') and Samhoja (or Sambhuja^ Sambhiijara^ 
Saihhhu-jayaj were interchangeable terms, or, at any rate, were 
considered to be so in Further India, 

p. 616, note, II. 4—9. See my paper, “ A recent Trip to the 
Ancient Iluins of Kamboja,” in the jLsiatic Quarterly Review tor 
April, 1904, p. 363. 

p. 624, n. 1, 11. 10—15 from bottom. JavaJeu. Jdvaht is the 
form according to Professor Kern, who considers, naturally, 
the people so called to be Javanese. We have, indeed, seen (above 
in these Addenda, remarks on p. 536) that in 1275 Haji Kerta- 
nagara, king of Java, undertook a war against Jlalayu, but it is 
difficult to conceive that liis exploits did extend as far as Ceylon, 
p. 626. Dependencies of San- fo-ch^i. On Tan-ma-lhiy 
Temiling or Tembeiing, on cast coast of the Afalay Peninsula), 
L%ny~^(ir-8Z Liny-ya-^z~ha — Lnngknsukn, tlic original capital of 
^edah on the \vest coast of the ^falay Peninsula), and Fo-lo-un 
' Beranang on the Langat liiver, west coast of the !^^alay 
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PeniDsala), see my paper on the “ Nagarakretagamain Journal 
R.A.&.y July, 1905, p. 498. 

p. 627, 1. 4. Jih~lo-Ving. There is a Jelutong district on the 
south-eastern end of the Malay Peninsula (above Ramenia Point), 
and a place Jelutong^ as well as a Sungei Jeluto^igy near the mouth 
of the Sepang River, Selangor (west coast Malay Peninsula). 

p. 627, 1. 15. Pa-Va. See also p. 541 above, n. 1, for another 
Pa-Va State, the name of which is spelled with the second character 
different ( — Batta, Battak ?). 

p. 633, 11, 17, 18. Add also Pali JavahUy and cf. Babag 

{Bdhag ?) with Tafah, TdfaUy on p. 57 above. 

p. 641, n. 2. The second term Bdph recalls Mdity Mdhity 

Mdji% (see “ Merveilles de Tlnde,” p. 253), which we have shown 
to be meant for Beity Bait — Mergui. The transition from Majiz 
to Bdpizy and vice versdy is, philologically, quite possible. 

p. 643, 11. 8-10. Samudra. Cf. also Bvdra-Samudray the 

capital of the Belala dynasty in India till 1354 or thereabout. 
In the Burmese inscription of about 1636, extant at the Kaung- 
hrau-daw temple, 6 miles north of Sagaing town, a province 
Thamodaya i^Samudaray Samudra) is mentioned as forming part of 
maritime Burma and comprising the great districts of Mayi and 
Madeik (see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,’^ pt. ii, vol. i, p, 341). 

p. 653, 1. 1. According to Herbert (“Voyage de Perse,” 

p. 506), Alvaro Telezzo (a Portuguese) was the first European 
Chiistian to land on Sumatra. 

p. 661, note, 11. 27, 28. BondhUy etc. Spelled also Badin and 
Biddi in some MSS. of Friar Odoric’s work. I am now pretty 
certain that the final syllable din of the name is a clerical slip for 
diUy dill (the u having been by oversiglit misread «), meaning an 
‘ island.’ From the fact that Kamusio (op. cit., vol. iii, f. 248 verso) 
explains Badin as signifying “ immondo e brutto ” (impure and 
ugly), I am led to conclude that the term intended is Timai-ttivu 
{'I }mai-div)y ‘Island of Impuritj",’ the name under which the 
Andamans are mentioned in the groat Taujore inscription of the 
eleventh century (see “ Hobson-Jobson,” p. 29). The islands are 
theieiii said to be inhabited by cannibals, wliicb statement agrees 
with what Friar Odoric tells of Badin or Biddi, It is not difficult 
to conceive how 'Phnai-itlvu could become transformed, both by 
coiTupiioii and contraction, into Ti\_mdi^Jtl[yu~\ ~ TUiiy Biddiy or 
into y = 2'tit~iVy HttlUy whence 71 BiddiHy Badiny 

etc. But the doubt remaius: is Friar Odoric’s Diddi or Badin 
‘ Island’ the Aiidamaii group of islands, or else some island in the 
Malay Archipelago named after the Andamans owing to the fact 
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of its inhabitants being reputed to be cannibals? I incline to 
believe, in view of the motley state in which Friar Odoric’s 
narrative has come down to us, that it is really a question of the 
Andamans, for the vocable Diddi or Dadin is unquestionablv a 
corruption of the Tamil name Twiaitticu of the Andamans, and 
there is no reason for its existence in the Malay Archipelago, 
unless it can be proved that it was transplanted thither by Hie 
amils,^ or else that the term Timaittivn of the great Tanjore 

inscription applies to some island in the Malay Archipelago rather 
than to the Andamans. 

pp. 661, 662 note. On cannibalism in Further India and the 

Malay Archipelago the following additional information may prove 
of interest;— 

(1) In the neighbourhood of Martaban. Beyond Tun-smi (or 
Tun^ksiin^ see p. 249 above, n. 2, and note thereon in these 
Addenda), on a large island, according to the “ Liang-shu ” 
(compiled in ctrcfl 650, but treats of the period 502 - 56 ), is 
the country of ^ ^ ( = Bl K‘raDg or Gyaing Kiver, 

less probably BhilQ-gyun Island), which lies at 8,000 li (1,000 
miles) from Fu-nan (Kamboja). The law of the country is that 
the guilty are eaten in the presence of the sovereign as a punish¬ 
ment. In this country no foreign merchants are admitted j should 
they come, they are killed and eaten. Accordingly no mei'chant 
dares to proceed to this country (see Jinlhtin JEc. Fr.^ t. iii, p. 204). 

—The above information originally comes from tlie account of 
K‘ang T‘ai’s mission to Fu-nan^ circa 245—50 a.i). 

(2) In Kamboja. Cannibalism was occasionally practised in 
Ftir-nan towards the middle of the third century a.d. (op. cit., 
p. 268). 

(3) In Cochin-China. The Sdatig or Salaiiff ( = Halang) tribes 
cat, quite raw, the lungs and Hver of tlieir dead foes, according 
to Leclere (‘‘ Les Pnongs,” p, 192). 

(4) In Annam. The emperor Ja-loiig (Gia-long) “a fait 
couper en morceaux dos rebelles ct des traltres, et cri a fait 
manger les corps u scs soldats ” (Bissachcre, op. cit., j). 230, 
A.D. 1811), 

(5) In Tonkin. X'he assassin of the Hwa-lii king Din, in 
a.d. 981, was, according to some annalists, lianded over to the 
populace and eaten (see Dumoutier’s “Hoa-luV* P* 21). 

(6) In China. The iru-hu barbarians of the south dwell in 
deep valleys. When anyone of their clan is killed, they wait 
in ambush for the murderer on the spot where the crime has 
occurred. If the murderer happens to come that way they kill 
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him in revenge and then eat his body (see Bulletin Ec. 
t. iii, p. 281). This information refers to about 250-80 a.d. 
In the tenth century the JFur-hu tribes are again described as 
cannibals. The possession of a human victim was an occasion 

for great festivals, with music from bronze drums, songs, and 
dances (op. cit., loc. laud.). 

Among the Ghung-lciu or Chung ^icto tribes of Kwei-chou 

(oiiginally Thai, now admixtured with Chinese blood), in ancient 

funerals the family of the deceased apportioned the corpse among 

them and ate it. A bullock is now sacrificed instead. (Sec Betts’ 

“Social Life of the Miao-tsi ” in Journal N. China Br, B.A.S., 

1899-1900, No. 2, pp. 1,2; also Bulletin Ec. Fr.^ t. ii, p. 215.) 

For an instance of cannibalism in Kwang-tung, a.d. 22, see 

Faber’s “ Chronological Handbook,” Shanghai, 1902, p. 51. The 

same work mentions, also, instances of cannibalism in other parts 

of China, caused by famines in u.c. 204, 138, and 114. See 

likewise, Dennys’ “ Folklore of China,” Hongkong, l87G,pp. 67-8! 

The emperor Wen-kung of tlie North Cli‘i dynasty (a.d. 565-76) 

requested his cook to prepare human meat for him, which he 

found delightful {^Excursions et Reconnaissances^ vol. xi, p. 92). 

Cannibalism in China is also mentioned by Sulaiman (see Beinaud, 

op. cit., p. 52 ; also the same author’s transl. of Abu-LFeda n cniv 
introd.), Harco Polo, etc. 

Ihe IFa ~ chieh - isiiy who lived in the mountain regions of 

ungusia, ate the men raw and alive who fell into their 
iiands {China Renew, vol. xix, p. 287). 

(7) In Formosa. See the China Review, vol. xvi, p. 377. 

1 Tclxeira refers to the eating of human flesh 

>y the Javanese (“ Travels of Pedro Teixeira ” Hakl Soc 
1902, p. 237). ’ 

• Cf. the :ro-min tribes of Ning-po 

in Cheh-lfiaiig. ° ^ 

„ ^ ^~7 fiom bottom. Marco Polo also mentions 

at Going in Fuh-kicn. On this practice, elsewhere, see our 

remarks above, x>. 175, n. 2; p. 367 ; and these Addenda, observa¬ 
tions on p. 175, n. 2, and on p. 367, n. 3. 

p. 681, 11. 2-G. On larshish, sec, moreover, p. 706 supra. On 

^ ancient Phoenician settlements, sec pp. 596-8, 

699 n., and 750 above. 

p. 688 continuation of n. 5 to p. 687, on tailed men. On this 

additional items .should prove of interest:— 
tiiljoi of tlie Champa hill-tracts are credited with 
} t le Ainiame^e. Capt* KeVj in the Journal of liis second 
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voyage to Cochin-China, 1819 sav<! f-wm f -i i 

rs* 5“ “T‘ 

t*™s «“•».» Ei ZS" iiV S; 

inches^ Ion- "" tC Cv'''' ^ indies = about 8^ Erench 

Rif L,if I, 1 A • ^ people coult never 

srt, but ha<l to remum content with crouching down on the 

hams (sec T'ounj-Pao for 1904. p. 553). 

StSi ^ “““ .nontioned by Jol.n 

with u tail was seen there by the Rcr. Al'in. Camiihcll. (See 
Formosa under the Dutch,” I.oudon, 1900, and the J.L,/ 
■n.A.S., Januaiy, 1904, iij), 120, 121.) 


APPENDIX OP' ADDITIONAL N^OTES. 

41 (n.). Airrhadoi. tVilford traces tliis tern. 
Mraduna {Hladml ?), wliieli, lie states, is the name of tlic 

tl,?'’^T“‘*'“ op- o>t-. P- 192)- I incline to think tl.at 

ine i tolemaic ethnonym may survive to this day in the na.ne of 

Doms-nah (pron. Dainy-net by the Jiurmese) tribes of the 

hittagong Hill tracts and Akyab distiiet, which are various] v 

escribed as (1) a sub-tribe of the Chakma of Cliittagong, of 

ngo old features, probably of Arakancso origin, speaking a 

corrupted Denguli; and (2) a probably hybrid people that b "oko 

T ^ main tribe a century ago and fled to Arakan (see 

tic “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 1908, vols. v, p. 101, and x, 
p. 320). > 1 » 

pp* 28, 51, 52, 154, 768. Kirrhadia. Kh'iita was, according 
t ie Rajamala,” tlie ancient name of Tripura (Tipperah), see 
^ ^ocecdiiiffs Soc. of for Januaiy, 1874. It may be noticed 

this connection that the Gai’o tribes of the hills not far away to 
e north c.all themselves Achikranff ~ '■InW people,’ i.c. Kirata 
(see the “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” vol. xii, p. 175). Put 
ave since observed that the Ptolemaic Kirrhadia is, in De Donis’ 
®^P> located due west of Anina (= Y^ung-ning, No. 67), and far 
to the north of Arisabion (== Sbenbo, No. 54), i.e. in 
• at. 28^ died, which argues for it a situation at tlic headwaters 
the Iruvati and CliindwTii, iu the present Kliamti country and 
'^P to the borders of the Tihctan Khani district. TJie KirutaH, 
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if any, here implied * would thus be Kiu^tsz, Kachins, Kadus, and 

perhaps also Chins of the hills in the south-west. 

South-west of Kirrhadia and north of Alosanga (= Shillong, 
No. 37) arc, in T)e Donis’ map, located the Beseidai, by which 
name the populations of Bisa and Sadiyii (in modern Lakhimpur, 
North-East Asam) are evidently meant, i.e. probably the Mishmis 
of the adjoining hills, albeit under their alternative appellation of 
Tiladai Ptolemy presumably means the Chin-Lushai tribes ot 
Sylhet, Silchar (Kfichar), etc. (see pp, 53 and 744 supra). 

pp, 30-2. Triglypton or TriUngon, capital of the kingdom. 
“ In this part the cocks are said to be bearded, and the ciows and 
parrots to be white ” (Ptol., lib. vii, ch. 2, § 23). This statement has 
given rise to much discussion. McCrindle (op. cit., p. 233) quotes 

Lassen’s statement that, “ according toBlyth {J.A.S. Bengal^ vol. xv, 

p. 26), there is found in Arakan a species of the Bucconidm, which, 
on account of their beards, are called by the English * barbets,’ and 
on the same authority we learn that what is said of the ravens and 
parrots is likewise correct.” On the other hand, St. Andrew 
St. John retorts that there are no white parrots (cockatoos) or 
ravens (crows) in Arakan (“ Acles Congres Int. des 

Orientalistes,” Paris, 1897, Sect. Extreme Orient, p. 220). 

I shall, in my own turn, call attention to an interesting fact 
recorded in the New History of the Tkrng dyn^ty about a State 

ro-yiian or Kou-Vo-yilan (p^g ?1 or ^ Pl£ ?S), an embassy of 
which is stated to have reached the Chinese Court between 627 and 
649 A.D., offering camphor oil (P‘o-/ti Kau = Bd-lut balm, see p. 440 
above) and white parrots (cockatoos) having on their heads ten red 
feathers as long us their wings (see Mu Tuan-lin, op. cit., p. 531, 
and T^oung-Pao, ix, p. 283). Now, is, in the same 

History, described as forming, with another district T^an-ling^ 
(situated on an island in the sea), a dependency of To‘ho~lo 
^Tu-ha-Io fu m or ® fll W)> whicli it is conterminous 

on the west. To-ho-h is, in its turn, said to be conterminous on 
tlie south with P^an-p'-an (= Sup‘hau, see pp. 113 and 761-2 
above), on the north with Chia-lo-sh^-fu (= JCalasapura^ see p, 569, 
n., supra), on the west with the sea, and on the east with Chen~la 
(Kamboja); it is noted for fine rhinoceroses, which thus became 
known as “ To-ho-lo rhinoceroses.” T^o-yua7i, on the other hand, 
boasts of white elephants, but there is no rearing of silkworms, nor 
are there mulberry-trees (op. cit.). 


1 Cf. the Kirrhadai mentioned by Ptolemy in Sogdiana along the Oxus, 
bk. vi, cap. 12, § 4, meant almost certainly for Kxratas. 
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7 r T^o^yuan, from its position to the west 

of To-ha4o {=. either Ta^ala or na^ara on the Tavoy River, or else 

Dvaravatz in Siam, see pp. 86, 177, 180, and 569 n. supraY was 

unmistakably a district on the Gulf of Martaban. The old Chinese 

pronunciations, Ba-vun, T^a-van, or T^a~wbn, of the name suggest 

a probable identity with the ancient Peguan town and district of 

Bdng Wan, better known from European publications as Dong-wun 

or Dun-wun, It lies on the eastern bank of the Bilin ( Bl Lorn 

River), a little below Bilin. Less probable guesses are Dagun 

(i.e. Rangoon, but see Ta-ku~ma on p. 523, n. 2 supra), Dong-yin 

(more correctly Bong Ybm or Bang ]iBi-yom), Taungu (in Mon 

Tong-nU), and Tavoy {Bamlt or Tawe), which I therefore discard. 

As regards the island anting (T'am-lhig, BamAang), it is 
presumably not Syriam {Thanlgeng, Sarteng), but [Pun-^za/aing 
islet between Martabang and Maulmain (see p. 510 n. above). 
The name cannot, therefore, be in any way connected with Telinga, 
Talaing (names of Pegu), and still less with the Ptolemaic Trilingon! 

At the same time, the mention of white parrots offered by 
T^o-yiian, i.e. Dun-wun, tends to show that the same kind of birds 
may have, been indigenous in Trilingon as well, unless we are to 
assume that both they and the camphor oil offered at the Chinese 
Court were procured from States lying furtlier south on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

Pp. 39 and 741. Balassia. I now notice that this name 
actually appears in the Catalan map of the Modena Estense 
Library* (dating from about 1360) in the form Ballazia (corre¬ 
sponding to the Bal^ia of tho Paris Catalan Atlas, 1375), 
immediately north of the coast of Burma and west of Aociam 
( Vocian, Yung-ch^ang). It has evidently nothing whatever to do 
with Badakhshan, which is marked Baldacia {Baldassm in the 
Paris map), much farther north. I do not hesitate, accordingly, 
to take this hitherto unidentified Ballazia or Balgia to be a district 
or city of Upper Burma, which is one and the same with Barbosa’s 
Balassia, It will thus be seen that this place-name can be traced 
back to the fourteenth century in European records, and still 
further to the beginning of the seventh, under the form B^oAo-sa 
— Balam (see pp. 741-2 supra), in tho Chinese annals of the Sui 
dynasty (a.d. 518-618; see, for more particulars, my paper on 
^‘Siam’s Intercourse with China,” in the hnperial and Astatic 
Quaf'tcrlg Meview for October, 1900, p. 384). 


* Published by Professor Count F. L, Pulle in “ Studi Itiibaui di Filologia 
Indo-Iranica,** Supplement to vol. i, Bologna, 1908. 
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p. 41, n. Irdvatl. It is also the old name of the Ravi River in 
India. 

pp. 45, 742. Dvdravali. “In the tenth century the pressure 
of the rulers of Prome upon Southern Arakan compelled a change 
of capital from Dvuravati (near the existing town of Sandoway) to 
Myohaung, farther north ” (“ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” vol. v, 
1908, p. 391). If this he correct, Dvdravatl was not precisely 
Sandoway but a distinct city near by. 

p. 47. Antibole. This is the name given by Ptolemy to his 
fifth and easternmost mouth of the Ganges, bj’’ 'which he evidently 
means the Meglina estuary. The toponym suggests a native term 
Anda-palli or something similar. According to Wilford, “ Antibole 
was the name of a town situated at the confluence of several large 
rivers to the south-east of Jlhakka and now called Feringibazar ” 
(llcCrindle, op. cit., j). 192). Hew and on what sort of historical 
evidence lie came to this conclusion I do not at all know. 

p. 51. Maiandros. Tliis toponym possibly still survives in 
Mahudaurig, the mountain range running north and south between 
tlie Pondauiig mountains on the west and the lower ChindwTn River 
on the east. In some maps it incorrectly appears as Maladaung^ 
but in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” vol. x, p. 228, the name 
is spelt ^falnidaung ^ this being presumably the modern Burmese 
corrupted form of an older toponym — Mahendra^ Ifandaray or 
Maht/uttara —recorded by Ptolemy as Maiandros. In De Donis’ 
map this mountain range is made to stretch north-wcstw'ards almost 
as far ns Alosanga (= Shillong, see No. 37), passing close to the 
ea^t of Tugma metropolis (=Turamu, see No. 39), which, if 
correct, would make it to include, besides the Mahudaung, the 
Poudaung range, as well as a portion of tlie Arakau Roma further 
to the south. 

p. 106, 11. 1, 2. P^an~p\in and Wen-tan. The former is 
Supdian in South-AVest Siam (sec pp. 113, 190, 701—2), whereas 
Wen-tan was the name applied by the Chinese to ‘ Fire ’ (i.e. Upper) 
Ivamboja (sec p. 343 n. supra), and cannot therefore correspond to 
Ban-l)on. 

p. 109, n. 1, add: Dharman'tja is also the name by which 
Yudbistlura is known in Malay talcs (see “ Essays relating to 
Indo-China,” ser. ir, vol. ii, p. 5, n. 1). 

]). 205,11. 13, 14, 17. Mabed = Jtu-viet. I should have rather 
said = Muk’VU't (Mali-bet), as improvingly suggested on 321, u., 
1. 2 ; lor Jhl-vh't as a name for An-nam does not appear to possess 
any respectable antiquity. 

p. 3b7, n. 4. Kuhola. Cf, the Ko-ku-lo kingdom of Chia Tan’s 
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itinerary (see Addenda, note to pp, 444 and 'infi ti j * 1 
scarcely sui.able, shows the 

Tht/ f aLS. ^ 

p* n* IvQiiiocGros in Asurn, I ir-iq nffi^^iTr» i 

reliance upon misleading publications, to ,ieny the presence onS 
pachyderm m Asa„>. For I now fin.l it stat^l in U^- Inlri 
Gazetteer of India.” vol. vi. p. 20, that there are three kinds o! 
rhinoeeroses in that country, viz. in the swamps wl.iel, frin-c the 

rahmaputra and m the hills south of the Surma vallev. So 

marshes of the Kamrup district (op. eit., v„l. yiv’ 

Productions Assamese 

p. 609, n. 2. It is interesting to notice, in connection with the 

Ola embassy which reached China in a.d. 1015, that llajendra 
Uioladeva r (who reigned from 10II-I2 to 1052) sent, aecordiire 
to Vincent A. Smith, - an e.ypedition by sea against a place called 
Jiaduram, situated somewhere in Lower Hunna or Uie Indo-CIiiiicse 
peninsula” (“Early History of India,” Oxford, 1904, p. .346). 

Is this expedition the embassy above referred to, or the second one 
of 1033 (see ante, loc. cit.)? If so, the toponym /uu/rwam, if not 
meaning China {Kathiu/, Kitan ?, see p. 309, ii., supra), must 
anyhow apply to one of its seaports (Kattigara, Canton ?), If, on 
the other hand, it is a rjucstion of an armed expedition in the 
Kastern Archipelago, it is not easy to identify the place-name, which 
nuij be Korta.tha i^Knu-duk), JCatCiha, or Ilahtaha-dvlpa (sc'e lude, 
loc. eit., Akadra {Kadranj, Kd-Tramj), see pp. 195-8 and 731 
above), or even Kerti, anciently Katarai or Katrat, on the 
homonymous river on the north coast of Sumatra {vide supra, 
p. 528), in view of the probable fact of Cho|a having become 
subject to the Sumatran empire but a few decades later (see pp. 89 
and C24 ante). Cf. also Kuthdra, the ancient name of Nha-trang 
on the Champa coast (p. 266) ; Kundur or Pulo Condor, the 
Kun~dttr~rung or JCudurang of Chia Tan's itinerary* (a.d. 785—805, 
vide p. 482 supra and note thereon in the Addenda above) ; and 
Kanturx or Kan-Vo-li (= Khanthull, Ivatarei, Kerti^, p, 602). 
I^innashki {cired 1300) mentions an island Kendfddi in the Eastern 
Archipelago (see p. 673, n. 1, above), which seems, however, to he 
entirely out of the question liere. 

In the absence of more particulars the final solution of the puzzle 
had best be left to Indianists, who, after an examination of all 
the information available in Southern Indian records on Kaddram, 
should be able to decide with which of the places we have suggested 
above it should be preferably identified. 
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p. 647. The Catalan map of ctrcd 1360 in the Modena Estense 
Library, referred to above, presents far more improved spellings on 
Sumatra Island, here correctly styled Jaua, viz.; Mallao, and 
a mutilated . . , nu on the north coast, A.rgulj^ Senicstru^ and 
Lamori (Lanibri) on the west coast, for, respectively, 

[Regio Femiuar-]«/rt?, Au%ul (or A[r] 2 ul\ and Semgscra of the 
Paris Catalan Atlas. Argnlj is extremely interesting in connection 
with the Ptolemaic Argyre city in the extreme west (read ‘ north- 
west ’) of lahadiu, and Acchera^ Acharty Acheh, with the position 
of which it admirably corresponds. With Argufj and Arzul cf. also 
Arja) a and the Arabic ArshJt\ Asrur, Sutitcit'a, Gasman (for 
£(tsman), and Forlon'i (for FerleCy Ferlak^.^ are, on the contrary, 
transferred to the ‘Ilia de Silam' (i.e. Ceylon) further west; whereas 
fhe Yla apellada Ivapohano, ’ is relegated in the form of a square 
inteisected %'ertically by three undulating lines presumably meant 
foi streams, and no place-name whatsoever is marked on the four 
bare vertical strips thus formed. 

The comparison of..the two Catalan cartographic documents above 
referred to conclusively convinces me that the ‘ Ilia lana ’ and * Ilia 
Trapobana' of the Paris one, and the ^ Jaua^ and* ‘ Yla apellada 
Trapohana ’ of the Estense Library, are but the double of one another, 
and that a single island is implied, viz, Sumatra, Ibn Batuta’s island 
of Juwah (1343); Java proper and Borneo being entirely out of the 
question. As regards Malao or Mallaoy it is presumably meant, as 
I already have observed (see p. 647, n. 1, above), for Malagu on the 
north coast of Sumatra, while the mutilated . . . «k of the Estense 


map may very well be the terminal syllable of some term AxirUy or 
similar, de.'=igned to represent Aru, Haru. We thus have, in botii 
the islands represented in the two maps in question, a set of 
toponyms which can all be traced to Sumatra. 


p. 702, table, add the following entry : circd 1360. Lamoei, on 
the west coast of Jaua Island ( = Sumatra), and Argulj ( = Argyre, 
Acheh) towards the north-west corner of the same.—Catalan map 
in the Estense Library, Modena (see preceding note). 

pp. 729. 134. Bepyrrhos. I notice that the two unnamed 
streams which Ptolemy (lib. vii, cap. 2, § 9) makes rise in this 
mountain range and discharge into the Ganges are in De Donis’ 
map marked Bepirus fiu. The more northern of these passes by 
Selampura (IS'o. 34), Kassida (No. 22), and Kanogiza (No. 18). 
joining the Ganges in E. long. 84° 9' rectified, between Sagala 
(= SakHa by Oudh) on the west and Sambalaka II (No. 19 = 
Champaran District), i.e. near Ballia. This stream seems to 
correspond on the whole to the Gandak, including its upper 
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tnbatary^the Buria Gandak and its loA^er ancient bed now known 

as^ the Burhl Gandak. The other tributary of the Ganges from 

Bepyrrhos is made to rise in long, 91^58' E., lat. 27® 2o' N. (both 

rectified), to pass by Avay of Athenaguron (No, 27 = Dinajpur) 

and to join the Ganges in long. 87° 26' E. rectihed. It would thus 

appear to include part of the courses of the Bralimaputra from 

Gauhati to Dhubri, and of the Purnabhaba which flows past 
Dinaj pur. ^ 

Whether the Ptolemaic term Bepyrrhos for the mountain range 
in which these streams rise is in any way connected (as in De Donis’ 
map) with the name of the streams themselves is questionable ; at 
any rate, it may be noticed that a certain resemblance exists between 
it and the names Suria^ .5«/*A?[|-GandakJ, and even more so with 

especially in its anagrammatized form 
Bhahapurna (cf. Bepyrrhos, Bapurrhos). With a little stretching 
it would not be difficult to discern in it even the name of the 
Brahmaputra in a contracted form (^Baputi'os^ Beraputros') ; in any 
case, there can be no doubt that part of the course of tliis river 
corresponds to the upper course of Ptolemy’s southern tributary of 
the Ganges from Bepyrrhos. With this Colonel Yule’s view that 
Ptolemy shows no conception of the Brahmaputra valley proves to 
a large extent incorrect (see also p. 282 above), while the possibly 
equivalent Vtpula (* vast,’ tlie name of one of the IntlQ mythical 
cosmic ranges), which the same authority has suggested for 
Bepyrrhos, does not appear very satisfactory. Ou the western 
branch of the Doanas, made by Ptolemy to rise in Bepyrrhos, 
see pp. 134 and 282 ante. 

pp. 733, 745. Tamansai tribe. In connection with Lliis term it 
may not be uninteresting to notice that a similarly named place, 
Tamanthi or Tamanthe {Tamansi^ Taman&e), exists in the Upper 
Chindwin district (see the “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt. ii, vol. iii, 
p. 209). Furthermore, Bimasa occurs as the name of the Hill 
Kachari tribes, as distinguished from the Bodo or those of the 
plains of Kachari. 

p. 762. Posinara. Cf. the tribes called Nard in Upper Burma, 
which occupied the country round Mogaung (see the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,” vol. vi, p. 27 ). 






INDEX. 

ir.B.-For the sake of greater accuracy tribal names, etc., are, as 

fl mltf, put m tliG siDg'ulsir form. 


A 

A-ch‘i city identical with Acheh, 655. 

^ o'L l'- an unidentified 

Buddhist kingdom, 29 u. 2 ; its 

identity with Aiirhadoi discuK.sed 
29 n. 2 ; identity with Arutta im¬ 
probable, 29 n. 2, 

A-sha„, island, identification of. 584 

A-yii, of Magadha, 290 n. 1. 

A bang, island, 499. 

Abong-Abong, mountain, identifica- 
tion of, 664 n. 2. 

Abor,the, people, face-tittooing among, 
367 n. 3. 

Aborigines, 58, 120 n.. 131 n. 2, 158, 
1/3; of the Coast of the Airrtiadoi^ 
28, 29 ; of Formosa and the Pesca¬ 
dores, account of the, 256 u. 1 ; of 
Yiiu-nan and Laos, 788. 

Abu Zaid, appointttd king of Su-men- 
ta-la, 652 ; otlter forms of the 
name, 652. 

Achare, on the w'est coa.st of India, 
668 u. 1 . 

Achebi AchTii, city, 39 ; the Argyre 
of Ptolemy, 40'n. 3, 458, 590; 
Buddha’s visit to, 114; the capital 
of Sumatra, 457, 590. 

Achcb, Achin, kingdom, the tir.st king 
of, 98, 697 II. 1 : a kingdom of 
Sumatra, 455 n. 1, 638 n. 1, 053; 
n letter from the ,Sultan of, to 
James I of England, 455 n. 1, 513 
n. 1, 656; also dcsig’iiated Ta-shih, 
611, 511 n. 2 ; otlier designations of, 
511 n. 2, 655, 667 u,, 678, 681 ; 
Johor captured by the king of, 534 ; 
War between Pedlr and, 654 ; king 
of, attacked and captured Pacein, 
654; letter of authority t<i trade 
from the king of, 655; the name 
discusiied, 658, 659, 666, 666 ii. 2, 
667, 668, 678, 678 n, 3 ; the capital 
of, 666 n. 2; story resjiecting the 
((ueen of, 666 n. 2; custom of the 
women of 667 n.; name connected 
with Argvre, 667, 681, 706; the 
dynasties of 667 n., 698 ; the name 
knoivii to Ptolemy, 667 n.; con¬ 
nected with various tuponym.s, 667, 


668, 834 ; settled by Phoenicians and 
Dravidians, 680 ; successive desio-. 
nations of, 681 ; last reference to, 
under the name Lambri, 682 ; intro- 
duction of Islamism into, 695, 696 ; 
synoptical table ot the history of, 
698-706; nomenclature of, 698-706; 
the sea-coast of the island of Percha] 
701 ; celebrated for stone-cutters 
and gravers, 702 ; the first Muham¬ 
madan king of, 702; P6 Liiig, a 
refugee in, 703 ; kings of, 703-5 ; 
Perak conquered by, 704 ; prince of 
Perak made king' of, 704 ; pro¬ 
ductions and manufactures of, 706 
809, 812. 

Acheh Besar, city, a form of Acheh, 
677 ; extent of, 677, 678 ; the name 
discussed, 678. 

Aclieh Head, 609. 

Achem, kingdom, a de.signation of 
Aclieh, 704; on the north of Su¬ 
matra, 704. 

Achikrang, the, people, a designation 
of the Gare tribes, 829. 

Aehin. See Acheh. 

Adam, Mark Twain’s suggested .statue 
to, 345 n. 

Adamites, Andaman the country of 
the, 418, 

Adam’s Peak, other designations of, 
387; footprint on, 387 n. 1, 419; 
Buddhist temple at, 387, 419; the 
real body of Buddlia at, 390 ii, I ; 
connected with the Jiame Andaniaii, 
419. 

Adeisaga, town and district, identified 
witli Yung-ch‘ang, 60, 64 ; deriva¬ 
tion of the name, 734, 74". 

Adhyapura, city, po.ssibly a capital ol 
Komar, 204 ; location of, 204 n. 2. 
Aditva-dharnia, king, the ruler of tlic 
‘ Fii'st Land of Java,’ 461 n. 1. 
AditVfiseiia, the ruler of Aritiiaddaiia- 
pura, 746. 

Aeug. See -\n, river. 

Aetas, the, jieople, 255 ; of tim Philip¬ 
pines, account of, 254 n, 1. 

Affixes, added, etc., 69. 

Africa, coa.st ol, 26, 

.\galloclium liee.s, wt)rsh[p offere'i (•> 
the deities of the, 278. 
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Aganagara, city, 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, ^8, 
20, 21, 264 ; identified with Ha-n6i, 
10, 319; fundamental station of 
Ptolemy, 16, 17, 23; identification 
of, 331, 332, 334 ; origin of the 
namej 332, 333; connected with 

6u-lak and Uraga, 348 ; derivation 
of the name, 735 ; location of, 738 ; 
suggested connection with Tonkin, 
739 ; other designations of, 799. 

Agasti, an illustrious person, 492 n. 2. 

Agathodaimonos, island, 694 ; location 
of, 411 ; connected with Sumatra, 
411, 419; identified with the Great 
Nikohfir, 411, 416, 421 ; tlie name 
discussed, 416-19; connected with 
So - tu - man, 416 ; Andaman 
erroneously connected with, 417. 

Agathodaimonos Nesos, 419 n. 1. 

Aghama. iSrc Andamans. 

Aginnatai, the, people, inhabitants of 
Bazakatu, 379 ; term ]>rohahly 
synonymous with Bazakata, 382, 
383; derivation (tf the same dis¬ 
cussed, 384, 385; connected with 
Aryawto, 393 ii. I. 

Agkheiron. See Arakan. 

Agra-nagara, toAvn, a designation of 
ila-iioi, 122. 

Agriculture, introduced into Tonkin hy 
the Chinese, 786. 

Vhi-dipa, the ‘ Isle of Snake.s,’ a 
designation of Krnu-difui, 4 08 ; 
ajiplieation of the name, 413. 

Ahiksalra, town, ancient capital of 
Cttara-Pancahi, 747. 

-Vhinad, .Siiltaii, marriage of, 615; 
flight ot, (i47. 

.Ahorn, the, peojde, 154. 

.\i (’lleh, prince td CMiieng Ilniig, 
139 n. 

stale, the. in Western Yiinnan, 

59 (i I ; associated witlv Men''*-- 

(■hia-<'h'wo, 123 ; acernint of tlie 

iidiahitants of, 771 ; loeation and 
i<lentification of, 771. 

.\i-Lao, Ai-Iifiu, the, race, 124, 125 ; 
identified with the I.iin, 59; ex¬ 
tent and habitat of, 59, GO, 117; 
trade relations of. with Ta-ts‘in, 

60 ; tovimiers ot the kingdom of 
Sciii, 117; tattooed their bodies and 
wore tails, 126; nickname ot. 12G; 
fought against the l.uh-to, IGO. 

Aindra, district, name applied to the 
eastern part of India, 29 ; tlie region 
to the east ot the Ganges, 29 u 2. 

Aindras.the, peopleoj ],ower Bengal,29. 

Airat-de-Ja, identified with Gviiaruth 
29 11. 2. 


Airrhadoi, the, race, 29 ; erroneously 
identified with the Kiratas, 28 ; 
connection suggested between the 
Andamanese and, 402 n. 

Airrhadoi, the Coast of the, 37 ; 
identified with the Coast of the 
Andhras, 28, 29, 34; aborigines of, 
28, 29; its identity with A-la-t‘o 
discussed, 29 n. 2; named af ter 
Areia, 41 n. ; derivation of the 
name, 829. 

Aji Katang, 581 n. 1. 

Aji-^aka, king of Hastinapura, the 
first Indu adventurer to reach Java, 
o9l ; subdued the Raksasas, 592; 
acts attributed to, 592; connected 
with Salivahana, 592; legend of, 
658. 

Aka-Beada. See Bojingiji, the, tribe. 
Akadra, town and district, 9-13, 21, 
22, 24. 25, 833 ; identified with the 
Bay of Ko; Tron, 7, 23, 193, 195 ; a 
fundamental station of Ptolemy, 16, 

' 17, 23; identification of, 23, 193, 
731 ; derivation of the nainc, 199 ; 
part of the kingdom of Komar, 201. 
Akadra, town, au interior town of the 
Sinai, 199. 

Akar, island, one of the Auambas, 
722. 

Akas, the, people, habitat of, 771. 
-\kkola, not connected with Kakola, 
833. 

Akyab, di.strict, 49. 
al-S"evan, island, probably identical 
with T’ulo Nias, 427, 427 u. 2. 
al-Kamni, island, camphor from, 431, 
431 11, 1. 

Alas, the, people, conterminous with 
the Gayii, 074 n. 2. 

‘.\hiu-d-din, Suit tin, king of Acheh, 
704 ; deposed his brother and 
succeeded him, 7(^4. 

‘.Man-d-din R‘ayat ^ifdi, Sultan, 
munlored Mansur ^lah, 655 n. 1, 

704 ; seized the throne of Su-men- 
ta-la, 655 n. 1 ; account of, 704, 

705 ; governor of the king of Acheh, 
704 ; king of Achch, 704 ; murdered 
Sultan liuyung, 704 ; wicked 
character of, 704, 705. 

Alaung-sithu. See Along- sithu, king. 
Alavi, Atavi, district, 59; identical 
with the Mogaung and Mohnyiu 
districts, 57 ; may be identified with 
Ta-\vi, 57; synonjTnous with 
pavaka, 57, 58. 

d’Albuquerque, Jorge, calls at Paceni, 
(>53. 

Alexander, kings of Palembaiig de¬ 
scended from, 597 n. 1 ; death of, 
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5^7 n. 1 ; voyages of discovery 
ordered by, 597 n. 1. 

Alexandria, 92. 

Algaada Reef, lighthouse at, 49. 

‘All, Sultau, conquests of, 704. 

‘All Mughayat .Shah, Sultan, king of 
Acheh, 6.54, 697, 703,' 705 ; at¬ 
tacked and captured Pacem, 654. 

‘Ali R‘ayat ^lah, Sultan, king of 
Acheh, 704, 

Alkali. 88. 89. 

Allahabad, pillar inscription of, .57. 
Aloe.s, collected by pygmies, 261, 262. 
Along-sithu, king of Pagan, 751, 
825. 

Alosanga, identified with Shillong, 

. 830, 8.32. . 

Ania, district, identified with Canton, 
244 ; included in .Kraunca-dvipa, 
244. 

Amaravati, city and district, 779; 
couque.st of 791 ; identification of, 
791 ; location of, 791. 

Amazons, Island of ; location of, 753, 
Ambaba, ideutitication of, discussed, 
634 n. 1. 

Anihor, place-s noted for, 582 n. 1, 
823 ; worked at Ava and Mandalay, 
582 n. 1. 

Amber, red, 582 n. I, 

Amber Hill.s, location of, 582 n. 1 ; 

lamous for amber. .582 n. 1. 

Amber mines, 582 n. 1, 823. 

Ambergris, 424 n. 1,581 n. .3, 673 n. 1, 
706 ; fi-oiii Stimatra, 581, 581 n. 3; 
from Jiinkceylon, 82.3. 

Ambergris Island. See Lung-ven 

H .,e 
KU. 

Ainga.H, the, people of Campa, .51. 

Anne, district, connected witli Aris- 
abion, 63. 

An (Aeng), river, conncctcil with the 
Sados of Ptolemy, 47. 

Anaikfirai, the ancient name of Adam’s 
Bridge, 668. 

Anambas, islands, otlierde.signation.s of, 
707, 708 n. 1, 709, 722 ; account 
of, 707; account of the inhabitants 
of, 707, 718-21 ; connected with 
the islands of the Satyrs, 707; 
names of the, 707, "07 n.’2 ; origin 
the name, 708 n. 1. 

Anambas, Great, also dc.signated the 
Siantan group, 722. 

Anambas, North, islands, names ot 
the largest of the, 715; apjaair as 
a single island to jiassing ships, 715, 

722 ; landmarks for sea-iuivigalion, 

723. 

Anambas, South, island.'^, also desig¬ 
nated the Rifihii group, 722. 


Anambas, West, also designated the 
Jaraaja group, 722. 

Ancient India, Colonel Yule’s map of. 

4 ; as described by Ptolemy, 6. 
Ancient knowledge of the world, 
limits of, 5. 

■dndfi, the term discussed, 393, 394 . 
Andalas, Andhalas, the ancient name 
of Palenibang, 603, 612 ; connection 
of the name with Kan-t‘o-li im¬ 
probable, 604 ; origin of the name, 
612. ’ 

Andalas, Pulo, a designation of Palein- 
bang, 639. 

Audamdu^ term synonymous with 
Nikobar, 383 n. : erroneously con¬ 
nected with Agathodainionos' 417; 
suggested connection with other 
names, 418, 4 19 n. 1, 612; deriva¬ 
tion of the word, 805, 806. 

Andaman, Great, identified with 
Ptolemy’s Bazakata, 379; the tomb 
of Sulaimun on the, 387. 

Andaman, Little, .suggested as the site 
of Barali-nag.ar, 403 n. ; connected 
by I’Pilemy with Ba/.akata, 407. 
Andaman, Middle, included in PtoleniT’s 
Bazakata, 379. 

Andaman, Houth, included in Ptolemy’s 
Baza kata, 379. 

Andaman Ldamis, the. S’cc Andamans, 
the. 

Andainan-Nikohilr Archipelago, the, 

379 : the two insular group.s con¬ 
sidered as one archipelago, 396 ; 
designation.s of particular island.s 
apjdit'd to the whole, 396-404 ; 
alternative designation.s for, 397, 
.398, 413, 700; identification with 
Barahnagru'di.scU'^sed, 401 in, 403n.; 
synoptical tallies of the mnncnclatui’c 
of, 404-6; confu.'^cd with Ceylon, 
419; erroneou.s location of, 424, 
425,427. 

Andamanese, the, 38, 72; their con¬ 
nection with the And liras discussed, 

29 n. 2 : rejiuleil dviparons origin 
of, 393 : eoniiectioft sugge.shKl lie- 
tween the Airrhadni and, 402 n. 

Andiiniaiis, the, islands, 38 ; relics of 
stone age lonnd in. 254 n. I ; 
manufactures of, 254 n. 1 ; other 
dttsignalions of, 379, 383 n. 1, 389, 

389 n. 2, 640 ii, 1, 826; the name 
discus.sed, 383 n., 391 ; iiihahitapts 
of, 384 D,, 389, 826: account of, 

389 ; a sacred relie of, 390; con¬ 
nected with Hazakala and Agiimatai, 

392 ; svnoptieal table of the nomen¬ 
clature ol, 404 ' 6; eonnceliori 
between Sri-Ilhoja and, 640 ii. 1. 
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Andarae. Aodliras. 

Aodhaka, Andhala, inland. Andalos, 
Pulo. 

Andh&ka, the, people, probably settlers 
in the Annamans, 395 n. 1 ; a 
West Indian tribe, 612; related to 
the Bhojas, 612; term connected 
with Andaman, 612 ; a branch of 
the Yadava, 612 n. 3. 

Andhra Island. See Andalas, Pulo. 

Andhras, the, race, 28; where located 
by Megasthenes, 28 ; their habiUtt, 
29 ; extent of their kingdom, 29, 30, 
32, 34; probable derivation of the 
name, 29 n, 2 ; the Airrbadoi of 
Ptolemy, 29 ; their extraction, 29. 

Andragide, See ludragiri, kingdom. 

Andramnnia, ‘ Island of Gold,’ desig¬ 
nation of the Andamans and Niko- 
bars, 391 n. 2, 398. 

Andre-Indi, probable derivation of, 
29 n. 2. 

* Andre-Indi.’ Andhras, 

Andripoivrc. See Indrapura. 

Anfujith, Ankiijah, t4)wn, capital of 
Anjabah, 571; location of, 573; 
possibly identical with Zanzibar, 
577, 577 n. 1. 

An-gyi, district, 72; the ancient Dala, 
666 n, 2; anecdote respecting the 
name of, 6fi6 n. 2. 

Aug Chumuik. See Ba l*‘hnom. 

Ang Chumnik inscriptions, 209, 212, 
235. 

Ahga, district, the name of the south¬ 
ern part of Tonkin, 235; also 
designated Malini, 235. 

Anga Isle, possibly connected with 
Angamaii, 395. 

Angaman, Angamaiiam, possibly con- 
neeted with Anga Isle, 395 ; deri¬ 
vation of the name discussed, 395 ; 
designations ot the Andamans and 
Nikobars, 383 n., 398. 

Anganii, the, tribe, a bill tribe of 
Up|)er Asam, 395 n. 3. 

Aiigapuri, town, the capital of AiVm 
235 n. 1. “ 

Angkor, capital of Kamboja, 526 n. 

Angkor-burT, Pdinoin, 20G. 

Angkor-wat, inscriptions collected at 
174,175. 

Aniiia. identified with Yung-nlug, 829. 

Aniahah, island, capital of, 571 ; a 
(lesignution of Zanzibar Island, 5*71. 

Ankheirii. See Argeiiu, city, 

An-kien, rains of, 779. 

Auiiani, kingdom, 111, 121, 122, 123, 
134 : Ptolemy’s error in the coast- 
liiie ul* 1*1, 14 ^ 17, 23; coast of, 
22 ; cuily settlors in, 131 ; identical 


with the Great Gulf, 225 ; tonal 
marks of, 226 n. ; place-names of, 

226 n.; king of, captured P*hot- 
th§, 229; C*ha-b&n captured by, 
230; war with Campa, 275, 276 ; 
forces of, routed by toe Ohara, 276 ; 
ori^n of the name, 327; Hwe, the 
capital of, 780 ; cannibalism in, 827. 

Annam River, identical with Ngan- 
oankiang, 372. 

Annamese, the, 128 n. 2, 130, 132; 
names applied to the, 225 n. 1. 

Annamese Annals, the, 227, 227 n. 1, 

227 n. 6, 228 n. 3, 299, 305, 350, 
351 n. 1, 373, 

Annamese language, words and terms, 
40 n. 2, 55' 66, 72, 126, 128 n. 2, 
131, 135 n. 1. 148, 159 n. 2. 

Annamese records, etc., 126, 147, 153. 

Anouk-ngay, estuary, 4t. 

An-pa-erb, an envoy sent to China, 
648. 

Ansurnat, mountain, identical with 
R^abha, 164; a silver mountain, 
164, 672. 

Ant, legend respecting an, as large as 
a cut, 643, 643 n. 1, 

Antedated events, 63, 69. 

Anthropophagi. See Cannibals. 

Antibole, a river port, 47 ; identified 
with the Meghnii estuary of the 
Ganges, 832; Wil ford’s identification 
of, 832. 

Anuruddha, king of Fagan, 74, 75, 
190. 

Aor, Pulo, 721, 723. 

Apes, Chine.se, of legendary' folk-lore, 
788. 

Aplieterioii, location of, 743 ; port for 
ships bound for Khryse, 743. 

Api Passage, sea route through, 715 
n. 1. 

Aral) geographers, travellers, etc., 
57, 80, 88, 9i, 113. 

Arab settlements, 679. 

Arabic words and terms, 88, 89. 

Araguam, 38. 

Arakau, kingdom, 28, 29, 33, 36, 39, 
41, 42. 45, 54, 58, 68, 69, 90 n., 
121, 129, 155; Ptolemy’s error 

regarding the coast of, 5, 11, 13; 
annals of, 30, 39; Triglypton 

located in, 30 ; early kings of, 30, 
31 ; other designations of, 32, 38, 
38 n. 2, 39, 40 n. 3, 425, 670 n. 1 ; 
centre of Kalinga rule, 34 ; silver- 
mines of, 37, 39 n. 1, 40 n. 3, 51, 
740; the Argyra of Ptolemy, 37, 
40 n. 3 ; inhabited by Negritos, 38; 
derivation of the name, 40, 40 n. 3; 
independence of, in Ptolemy's time, 
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43 ; Dhanfiarati, the capital of, 43; 
silver imported into, 43 q. I ; iden¬ 
tified with Ramanna, .*>7; the 
ancient capital of, 96 ; the BarakQra 
Emporion of Ptolemy, 400 n. 2; 
list of places on the coast of, 656; 

f laces in, correspond to places in 
abadiu, 656 ; extent of the colonies 
of, 657; settled by the Mofi-Khmer, 
657; removal of the capital of 
Southern, 832. 

Arakan, Old, city, 43. 

Arakan River, Kuladan. 

Arakan Roma, mountains, 33, 54, 58, 
65 ; identified with Maiandros, 
51 ; still traceable in mid-ocean, 
402 n. 

Arakanese languag’e, 40. 

Arakhosia, the derivative of Arakan, 
40 n. 3 ; the inhabitants of, 40 n. 3 ; 
also called ‘White India,’ 668; 
derivation of the name, 668 n. 2. 
Arakundur, river, position of, 668 n. 3. 
Aramana; kingdom, a designation of 
Ramanna, 750. 

Arampalli, town, identified with 
_ Ptolemy’s Argeiru, 659. 

Aratta, identin^ with Gujarath, 
29 n. 2. 

Ardandan, province, 64. 

Areia, the derivative of Airrhadoi, 
41 n. 

Argalu, city, connected with Argeiru, 
659. 

Argapura, city, relics of antiquity 
found at, 458 n. 2. 

Arga ri, 40 D. 3 ; connected v/ith 
Achcb, 667 ; location of, 667. 

Argaric Gulf, location of, 659, 667 ; 

connected with Acheh, 667. 

Argeiron, 40 n. 3. 

Argeiru, city, manufactures of, 659 ; 
other designations of, 659 ; identifi¬ 
cation of, di.scussed, 659, 659 n. 1 ; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Argyre, 
659. 

■Ajgulj, connected with Argyre and 
Acheb, 834. 

Arguropolis. Argeiru, city. 

Argyra, ‘the Silver Country,’ 34, 39; 
identified with Arakan, 37, 38, 40 
n, 3, 43, 736; its connection with 
Rakhaingand the Rak^asa discussed, 
37-9 ; derivation of the name, 43 ; 
the silv'er-raines of, 51, 424; the 
name discussed, 726, 

Argvre, city, 668 n. 3; identified with 
Achch, 40 11 . 3, 458,' 590, 667, 
698, 706, 736 ; production of gold, 

41 n. ; the capital of labadiii, 453, 
656, 698, 736 ; the capital of the 


chief kingdom of Sumatra, 590, 669, 
681 ; the name discussed, 658, 659, 
736 ; position assigned to, in old 
maps, 669 ; successive designations 
of, 681 ; possibly connected with 
Tarshish, 706 ; silver of, 706 ; con¬ 
nected with Argulj, 834. 

Ari - mardana - pura, kingdom, the 
ancient name of Pagan, 63. 746 ; 
kings of, 746. 

Ari-Samanam, Ari-larabala, district, 
term connecteil with Arisabion, 63. 
Arian, Ariano, district, corresponds to 
Shenho or, Bbacio, 63 ; connected 
with Arisabion, 63. 

Arisa-mien, Ari-sein-myo, the probable 
local name of Arisabion, 63. 
Arisabion, district, identified with 
Shenbo and Sein, 61-3, 734, 829 ; 
connected with Arian, Amie, and 
Mien, 63; connected wdth the Tan 
State, 182. 

Arkung, district, connected with 
Arakan, 38, 90 n. 

Annanan, island, possible identification 
of, 387 II. 4, 422. 

Arnnaya (? a king), 492 n. 2. 
Arrahkarai, town, identified with 
Argeiru, 40 n. 3, 659 n. 1. 

Arrow's, poisoned, used by various 
tribes, 273 n. 1, 502, 594 n. 4. 
Arsahlii. Sff R§abba, hill. 

Arshlr, island, camphor found in, 
437 u., 667 n., 702; identical with 
Argyre, 681 ; probably a designation 
of Acbiih. 667 n., 702. 

Am, kingof,Portuguese assisted by,654. 
Arya-inaliasaughika school introduced 
into Palenibaug, 610. 

Aryan, ibe, people, 101. 

Aryauto, Aryawto, ‘ coast-dwellere,’ 

29 n. 2; name connected with 
Aginnatui, 393 u. 1. 

Asiihan, a po.ssession of Acheh, 705. 
A.sam, Assam, kingdom, 127, 134, 138, 
140 ; Thai invasion of, 154; akso 
designated Kaniarupa, /73, 8f3; 
three kinds of rhinoceroses in, 833. 
Asama, the, jieople, 154. 

Asamese w'ords and terms, 154, 

Asia, Centml, 4-6, 14, 159, 160. 

AniknT. See Chinab, river. 

Asin, river, identical with the Hsi- 
kiang, 617 n. 2. 

Asita. See Chinabakecr, river. 

Aiioka, kingof Magadha, 123, 123 n.2; 
date of, 290 u I : conquered Van- 
lai)"-, 291 ; exploits of, 29 7 n. 2; 
conquests of, 320 n. 1 ; miracle 
worked by, 320 n. 1. See also 
Dlianiii.soka. 
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A^oka-Tardbana. See Thuk-P*hau. 

¥ 

Asong, the, people, identical with the 
Och'ang, 765. 

Aspithra, town, identified with Lui- 
chau, 126, 251 n., 377 ; derivation 
of the name, 735. 

Aspithra, river, McCriudlr’w erroneous 
longitude of the mouth of the, 6. 

AsrAr, island, possibly Ai-:^Tr, island, 
667 n. 

Assi, king of, 704. 

Astigiri, nieaning of the name, 177. 

Astina, city, alleged capital of Java, 
592 n. 1. 

Athenaguron, identified with DiiiAipur, 
835. 


Atjch. See Acht3), kingdom. 

Attaba, river, IMfilemy’.s stream in the 
Afalay Peninsula, 81 ; identified 
with the Lihih liiver, 105; con¬ 
nected witli the Tringano, 105; 
origin of tlie name discussed, 730 ; 
location of, 759 ; identification of. 
75 ^* 

f t/ ^ 


Auru, kingdom, a kingdom of Sumatra, 
■155 n. 1. 

Austin Strait, between the North and 
Middle AndaniAiis, 379. 

Au/.ul, city, on Ilia Jana, 647. 

Avji, city, also de~signated Sliwe-va, 
56; identical with T.awck, 162 n. 1; 
amber-works at, 582 n. 1, 

Ava, kingdom, 58 ; a designation of 
liurniA, 56. 

Avii, Sec Irfivati, river. 

Avalokifcsvara, statue of, 599. 

A^ atrana, district, posslhly a prototype 
ut Shc-p‘o-ta, J6 l n. 2, 

Awi-Diehn, a SiAnicsc leader, 645 ; 
captured PA.sai, 645. 

Axes, offered to the genius of Mount 
Ihi-vi, 341 n. 1. 

Ayer TAwsir, distriet, gold obtained 
Irom, 477 n. 1. 

A\er-t!iwar, Pulo, the residence of the 
Raja of Kalungi, 509 n. 2 ; identifi- 
ciitioti and location of, 5(i9 n. 2. 

Ayettliemn, Ayettluma, 86, 90 ii, ; 
identified with Oola-mattika-nagara’ 
83, 85 ; other designations of, 819 

Ayodliyapura, city, identified with 
Ayuthia, 508 n. 

Ayuthia,'city, lU n. 1. 151 n. 2; the 
hu\ Code of, 84 11 . 2 : the former 
Dvaravati. 176, 177; foundation of, 
181, 18.i, 531 ; capital of Siein-h>, 
184 ; identified with Ayc'dhyapura, 
608 n, ; the old SiAmese capital, 
•>08 n,, /17 n, 1 ; other designation.s 
of, 645; perversion of the name 
t\i n. 1. 


Ayuthia, chronicles of, 532 n. 1, 549, 
775. 

de Azevedo, Antonio Miranda, a fort 
built and commanded by, 663, 654. 
d’Azevedo, Lopo, fort at Pacem dis¬ 
mantled by, 654 ; mastered Pacem 
and Am, 654. 


B 

BS, discussion of the term, 308, 309, 
309 n. 1, 310. 

Bii-den, Mount, remains of an Indu 
temple on, 220. 

Ba-dii, an inscribed stela found at, 
280, 281, 281 n, 1. 

Ba-hung. See P‘o-fc*ug, district. 

Bi-laiig. See Ho-ling, state. 

Ba-l>oi, country, probably the Leston 
Khora of Ptolemy, 161 n. 2 ; the 
Aniiamese form of*P‘o-H, 772. 

Ba F'hnom, city, other designations 
ot, 204 n. 2 ; capital of Komar prob¬ 
ably transferred to, 204 ; Buildhist 
monastery at, 204 n. 2 ; probably 
tlie ancient capital of Fu-iian, 209. 

Ba-Sak. Campasak, kingdom. 

Ba-s/tr/t, 309 n. 2 ; OhsAm term applied 
to the priesthood, 309, 309 u. 2 ; a 
Bridvman teacher, 795. 

Ba-Te Siin, mountain, identical with 
Nui Ba - Te,. 159 n. 1. 

Ba -vi. Mount, Ou-kT settled at, 340 ; 
offerings made to the genius of, 341 
n. 1 ; the chief of the Son-till re¬ 
sided on, 348 , 344 ; description of, 

344 n. 3; legend respecting, 345 n.; 
a statue ot St. Michael to he erected 
on, 345 n.; three temples on, 345 n.; 
to become a place of pilgrimage, 

345 n. 

Ba-vict, kingdom, de.signated Mubed, 
205. 

Babi, l*ulo, erroneous designation of 
Si-Malnr, 446. 

Bnch-hfik, village, on the site of 
P‘hong Chou, 798. 

Bach-jang, river, other designations 
of the, 798. 

Bach-ma, mountain, 201. 

Bacnmeran, islands, designation of the 
Audfimrins and Nikohars, 397. 

Badakhshaii. district, 39 n. 2 ; a 
designation of part of Upper Burma, 
40 n. 3 ; spinels obtained from, 741. 

Badavanaia, a S(*rtof volcanic fire, 672. 

Badraean, island, a designation of 
Afadramakan, 752 n. 1. 

Bahnar, the, people, probably the 
Banhui of Ptolemy, 130. 

Baizah, the term discussed, 393, 394. 
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Bajau, the term discussed, 503 d. I. 

Bajau, Bajo, Baju, the, people, other 
forms of the name, 366 n. 1, 804; 
of Borneo, 366 n. 1, 395 n. 1, 612; 
description of, 503 n. 1; probably 
tortoise-shell traders, 671 n. 

Bajau, island, one of the Anambas, 
722. 

Baju, village, location of, 584 n. 2. 

Baiur Bay, location of, 584 n. 2. 

Bak-nin, district, connected with 
V6-bin, 350. 

Bukara, kingdom, location of, 541 
n. 1 ; other designations of, 656. 

Bukarganj, 744. 

Bakawun, village, location of, 583 n. 2. 

Bakoiigan, state, connected with Man- 
copa, 688 n. 1. 

Bnktra, 669 ; derivation of, 40 n. 3; 

Baktrioi, the, people, inhabitants of 
ArakhOsia, 40 n. 3. 

Bakumeran. See Nichomeran, islands. 

Half derivation and meaning of the 
terra, 789. 

Bal, city, other designations of, 780. 

Bal-Ahga. See Bal-Angwe, city. 

BaUAngwe, city, identical with C‘ha- 
ban, 229, 780; the Balonga Metro¬ 
polis of Ptolemy, 238 n 1, 242, 268, 
269, 277 ; other designations of, 
268, 271, 274, 508 n.; the capital 
of Lower Campa, 269-71, 696, 
710; derivation of the name, 269; 
the derivations of names appjied 
to, 271, 272; probably Mura-raja’s 
royal city, 270; stormed and cap¬ 
tured, 275, 276, 696, 703 ; renamed 
Kwl-nuii, 276 ; the last king of, 
697 n. 1. 

Bal-Batthinuiig, city, seat of goveni- 
raent of Campa, 230, 780, 

Bal Hangov, city, 228 n. 3; Cham 
term, designating Ilwe, 229 ; the 
foundation of, 697 n. 1, 779; 
location of, 779 : origin of the name, 
779; identidcation of, 791. 

Bal Thvu Bal Lai, town, identification 
of, 779. 

Balahaka, mountain, on Narikela, 
807, 809. 

Balak^a, district, 39 n.2; connected 
with Budakhslian, 40 n. 3 ; other 
forms of the name, 741 ; location 
and identification of, 741. 

Balarama, god, copper axes offered to, 
341 n. 1. 

Buhis rubies. See Rubies, Bal as. 

Bala.sa,district, identified with P‘o-lo-sa, 
831. 

Bnlnssia, district. 39 n. 2, 42, 741, 
742 ; not connected with Badukh- 


shan, 831 ; a di.strict or city of 
Upper Burma, 831; connected with 
P‘o-lo-sa, 831. See alto Burma, 
Upper. 

Bak'ia. See Balassia, district. 

Balgu, identification of, 807. 

Balhara, state, 57. 

Bali, island, 98 n. ; P'o-tcng wrongly 
identified with, 473. 

Baling, village, location of, 505. 
Balkh, 40 n. 3. 

Ballazia. See Balassia, district. 
Balom. See Belum. 

Balonga Metropolis, must be dis¬ 
tinguished from Bidongka, 111; 

identified with C'ha-ban, 233, 277 ; 
identical with Bal-Angwe, 238 n. 1, 
242, 268. 269, 277, 732; other 
designations of, 26S, 271, 277; 
derivation of the name, 269, 270; 
present account of the ancient site 
of, 277. 

Balongka, town, 17, 21, 22, 40 n. 1 ; 
Ptolemy’s Golden Khersonese ends 
at, 81; an inland town of the 
Golden Khersonese, 111; distinct 
from Balonga MStropolis, 111 ; 
identified with C‘hump‘hon, 111 ; 
other designations of, 112, 761; 
legend of Buddha connected with, 

114 ; location of, 731 ; probably the 
capital of Kamalankst, 731. 
Balu-chnung, stream, 741. 

Bal us Island, productions of, 430; 
suggested identifi<'.ation of, 430, 
inhabited by cannibals, 430. See 
also Xiilush, island. 

Bamboo, camphor prcKluced from, 444, 

444 n. 2. 

Bamboo Island, identification of, 711. 
Ban C‘hawa, village, desigiiatetl also 
MUang Xavii, 4G1 n. 1; noted for 
turtIe-<loves, 461 n. 1. 

Ban-shua. ]lwaiig-ch‘ao, rebel 

leader. 

Bananas, 387 n. 4, 551, 555. 

Bandama - cetl. Sec Prathama-ceti, 

moDunient, 

Bandan, country, .sent tribute to Java, 


581 D. 3. , 

tandas, islamls, connected with inc 

Island of Spices, 555. , . , , 

(andhuma-pura, town, a chief tewii 
of Siam, 176 : name change<J to 
Suvarna-purl, 190, 192; connecml 
with P‘an-p‘aD, 830. 832. ^ ^ 

landon, village and ’ ’ 

470 II. 1, 832 ; identical with M an- 
tau, 106 : bk^ht of, 721, /61 ; coii- 
nA/>tprl with Patanor, HJ2. 


Bang, cape, 800. 
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Ban<?. or P‘hrab Bang’, statue of 
Buddha, 149 n. I ; e.ipIanation of 
the name, 76S. 

Boog-an, ancient remains at, 791. 

Bang Pla-s6i, other designations of, 
824. 

Bangka mines, the, discovery of, 
470 n. 1. 

Bangkaru. Banyak, West, island. 

Bangklis, island, location of, .577. 

Bangkok, the royal temple in, 107. 

Bangoran, Banguran, island, a desig¬ 
nation of Great Xatuna, 707 n. 2, 
708 n. 1, 709, 713, 715. 

Bauong. Set' Benong, the, people. 

Jittti(hai, meaning of the term, 775. 

Bauthai-m.as, district, 7 ; location of, 
193; the ancient ruins of, 193; 
wrested from the Annamese, 195 □. 1. 

Banthai-mas. a mart, 7; the chief 
.''Cat of trade on the Gulf of Siam, 
8 j the I'ithoQobaste of Ptolemy, 
192, I 31 ; derivation of the name, 
193; an im])ortant trade eeutrej 
193 ; erroneous account of its 
destmctiou, 194. 195; other desig¬ 
nations of, 19.S n, 2 ; probably the 
capital of Komar, 202, 203. 

Banthni-mas. river, j 75; conue*cted 
with the Pa.-stk, 193. 194 ; defeat of 
the Sianu'se tleet in the, 194, 195 

Banyak, isliuids, counectcvl with the 
Maniolai, 421 : probabK e**rrespond 
to the Berawii Islands, 4 48. 

Batiiak, tiU'at, island, iiieluded 
Ptolemy’s Barnsai, 446. 

Bainak, Tattle, island, included 
Ptolemv’s Banisai 44t> 

B.lnyak. 'W,^t, i>laud, iucludeil in 
1 tolemy s Barusai, 4 46; other 

^ ♦lesignations of, 4 48, 448 n, 2. 

Bap Harbour. oouiUYtiHl with Kan 
51 on harbour, 79;p 

Hu- KiimKrikhoa 

ot I tolemy. 9. 

Banigii Point comuvltHl with the 
^ .m> lank liuli. ,i ^ . name coii- 
utvttsi with Bharu. 400 n. •' 

Banigu, 807. 

Baiahnagar. port, deseriptiou of 
juhnbitauts around. (Oti 
ulentideation of. diseussed. 401 

^^08 ; proKable 

jHK^Nvbie oriijiu ot 


m 


in 


402 IK, 40S n , 
402 IK, 40:^ 
Po-lo, 103 n. ; 
the name, 807. 
Banikum. a nuut 
■13. 43 11 I 
Anikan. 4 2. 


the 

“ 1 
u,. 
si to 


and ^tiite. ,i7, 4 2, 
luu-ient eapital of 
. klernatu'n ot fhe 


Ptolomv’’ '. iu 

- time, 12. 1 .;, top „ 


670 n. 1 ; probably identical with 
Dliannaratl, 43; identified with 
P‘o-hui-kia-Iu, 58, 467; erroneously 
connected with Bareuathra, 155'; 
connected with Bharu, 400 n. 2. 

Barata Bay, on Narkondam, 403 n. 

Baratan Island, 392, 400 n. 2; in¬ 
cluded in Ptolemy’s Bazakata, 379. 

Barbarians, 124. 

Barbarous states, the states outside 
the Chinese border described as, 123; 
Ptolemy’.s account of the, 123. 

Barberyn,' the Xubartha of Ptolemy, 

Bardia, town, also called C‘hump‘hon, 
470 n. 1 ; pwssiblv connected with 
P*o-ta, 822. 

Bareuathra, city, identified with 
Barikan, 155 ; erroneously identified 
with Barakura, 155 : connectea with 
Paripatra, 155 ; derivation of the 
name, 155. Se^ also Bareukora ; 
r‘huen, Miiang 

Bareukora, city, 29.5 n. 3; probably 
couuected wi'th Miiang P'huen, 364 
n. 2, 769 ; derivation of the name, 
732 ; identification of, 769, See 
ii/.so Bareuathra; P*huen, Miiang. 

Baria. See Saigon, town. 

Barikan, Borikan, city, the Bareuathra 
of Ptolemy, 155 ; formation of, 769. 

Barkan, island, 577 ; connected with 
Prakan, 577 n, 2, 

Bamiavar, Barmapura. See Vanna- 
pura, town. 

Barn Island, a designation of Pulo 
Senang, 815. 

Barrebam, village, 729. 

Barrebam. See Berabonna, mart. 

Barrhai, the, people, probablv identical 
with the Bahnar, 130: habitat of, 
356, 362, 803 ; identified with the 
P‘u.erh. 363, 365, 366, 732 ; a 
probable foundation of, 364 n. 2; 
suggested racial connections of, 365, 
372, 732, S03; other designations, 
769. 

BartayK Bertayl. See ^ujtail, island. 

K.arus, district, on the Sumatra coast, 
427. 590: the Barusai Islands named 
from, 428 : confused with the islands 
near, 428: described as an island, 
47H ; other designations of, 434, 
4 45, 584 Q. 3, 611, 619 ; names of 
places connected with, 445; well 
known to ,\rab travellers, 679; 
a |K>ssession of Acheh, 705. 

term for camphor, or camphor- 
oil, 440. 440 n. 1. 

Ixirusai, islands, 587; identification 
w'itb the Fansor or Pin-su Islands, 
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427 ; inhabited by cannibals, 428; 
a favourite haunt of the Batta, 428 ; 
origin of the name, 428; noted for 
the Fansur camphor, 428 ; confused 
with the district of Barus, 428; names 
of islands included in Ptoleniv’s, 
446, 458. 

Barwan. See Beruaii, state. 

Basai. See Basseiu. 

Basak, citj' or village, possibly con¬ 
nected with Peh-shih, IG7 n., 802. 
Base stations in Ptolemaic KGoeranhv. 
3-5,16-19,21. ^ e I' 

Basim. See Bassein. 

Basitang, location of, 674 ; a posses¬ 
sion of Acheli, 705. 

Basma, Basman, kingdom, 834; con¬ 
nected with Pasai, 613 n. 1, 642 n. 2, 
645 ; the people of, 695. 

Bassac. See Campa^uk, kingdom. 
Bassein, city and district, 52, 65, 77, 
90 n. ; other designations of, 50, 
50^ n. 1 ; foundutiuii of, 50 ; the 
thirty-two cities of, subject to the 
Mons, 51; erroneoustycounectedwitli 
Ptolemy’s Besynga, 51, 70; also 
designated Chou-mei-liu, .523 n. 2; 
identified with Pa.sai, 656; ships 
from Ceylon arrived at, 750. 

Bassein, city (Indian), 48, 49, 

Bassein, river, 48, 49, 77 ; erroneous 
position given to the, 50. 

Bata, probably identical with P‘o-ta, 
470 n. 1. ; tin-mines at, 470 n. 1. 
Bataham, district, camphor found at, 
437 n. 

Batai camphor, 811. 

Batang, district, identified with Ma- 
tung, 450 II. 2. 

Batang-Asei, district, gold produced 
at, 631. 

Batavia, a state of the Island of 
Java, 637 ; foundation of, 637 ; a 
mart for tortoise-shell, 671 n. 

Batech. See Battak, district. 

Batoi, the, people connected with the 
Batta, 660. 

Batta, Battak, the, people, 646 ; face- 
tattooing among, 367 n. 3; a rem¬ 
nant of, in Bakara, 541 n. 1; form 
of writing among, .595 ; connected 
with Ptolemy*s Batoi, 660 ; de¬ 
scended from the Indonesians, 
660 n. 2; habitat of, 660 n. 2 ; 
cannibalism of, 660 n, 2; doubt¬ 
fully connected with the Padaiaus, 
660 n. 2. 

Battak, district, the cannib.il inhabi¬ 
tants of, 652 ; human skulls used as 
currency in, 652. 

Battak writing, .596 n. 2. 


Batti Malv, island, 421 ; probably 
corresponds to Malhau, 401, 402. 
Batii, islands, identified with Ptolemy’s 
Sahadeibai, 446 ; inhabitants of 
448._ 

Batu Atap, mount, the source of the 
Attaba lliver, 105 ; the source of 
the Ivobeh, 759. 

Batu Berhula, 388 n, ; a stone idol, 
806. 

Biitu Kawa, a stone idol, discovery of 
806. 

Batu Sawar, a possession of Acheh. 

''fig * 

i Oo, 

Bauwal Island, probably included with 
Kau-lan Shan, 712; "other designa¬ 
tions of, 712 ; rendezvous for Chinese 

coiivov.s, 712. 

-¥ ^ 

Bayaug, village, 211 ; inscription of, 
211. 

JSaznkat.'i, island, 411; identification 
of, 379,427; nmrex slieil-fish on, 
379, 379 n. 3 ; inhabitants of, 379 ; 
name probably synonymous with 
Agiiiiiatai, 382, 383 ; derivation ()f 
the name discussed, 384, 393, 393 
n. 3 ; name connected with Blioja, 
613. 

Beacon at Ilsin-ehou, 781. 

Beaju, Biaju. See Bajau, tlie, people. 
Bedfarkalah, i.sland, ideutitic.ation of, 
discussed, 387 u. 4. 

Beduaiuhi Jawa, the, tribe, a chief 
tribe ot Kenibau, 51G ii. 3. 

Belala dynasty, 826. 

B^lunda-s, the, people, habitat of, 729, 
730 ; connected with the Putindas, 
729, 730. 

Belawnu, river, location of, GO I n. 1. 
Beligam, village, 387 n, I ; identical 
with I’ieli-lo-li, 386 n. 3 ; seaport 
and fishing village, 386 n. 3. 
Beligama, footjirint and temples at 
the foot of the, cliff, 390 ii, I. 
Belltong, See Billiton, island. 

Beluni, gold-mines at, 4 77 n. 1. 
Ben-ngc. See Saigon, town. 

Benares, city, 45. 

Bengal, kingdom, 9, 29 n. 2, 39 n. 2, 
46, 8.5 ; names applied to, 53, 92, 
466 n. 2. 

Bengal, Bay of, 30, "3, 93, 94 ; 
difficulty of identifying I’tolemy’s 
places on the, 1 ; the Magnus Sinus 
of Ptolemy, 2; ea.stern side of the, 
lengthened by Ptolemy, 14 ; islands 
in tlie, 23, 24. 28, 38 h. 2 ; identifi¬ 
cation of IMolciny’.s islands tn the, 

24, 2.5 ; also designated the Oangetie 
Gulf, 47 ; table of places opposite 
the east coa.st ot the, 426. 
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Bengali place-name?, 4-1- 

Bengkulen, residency, 45*2^ ; hairy 
dwarfs in, Gd7. 

Bengku-iile, residency, a designation 
of Beugkulen, 706; a possession of 
Achch, 706. 

Benjoin, a product of Sumatra and 
Borneo, 608, 638 n. 3. 

Beutan, village, location of, 533, 821. 

Beiiua, the, people, 254 u. 1 ; face- 
tattooiug among, 367 n. 3. 

Bepirus Hu., streants, two unnamed 
Ptolemaic .streams, 834 ; the northern 
corresponds to theGaiidak, 834, 835 ; 
the southern to part of the Brahma¬ 
putra, 835. 

Bepyrrho.s, mountains, 54, 834 ; a 

stream of the Doanas comes from, 
134 ; a designation of the Patkoi 
Mountains, 729 ; the name discussed, 
729, 835, 

Berahai, city, 81, 83, 98 ; identitied 
with ^fergui, 24, 70, 82, 384 n. ; 
connected with Pa - lo - p‘ei, 84 ; 
identiricatiou of, discussed, 84 n. 2 ; 
the name <liscussed, 729. 

Berahai, cape, identified with Boyce^s 
Point, 81. 

Berabonna, a mart, 743;' erroneously 
identified with Saudoway, 46, 47 ; 
prohablv identical with Pieniie-goon- 
rwa, 47, 48 ; name pf, connected 
with Bharu, 400 n. 2 ; site of, 
401 11 . : derivation of the name, 728, 

Berauang, .state, connecte<l with Fo- 
lo-au, 82,> ; location of, 825. 

Borawa, islands, inhabitants of, 447; 
identification of, 448 ; the name 
discussed, 448 ; probably belong to 
the Barusai, 448. 

Bcrha, river, probably tlie ancient 
name of the Chiu-ehiang, 617 n. 2, 

Beihala, Pulo, possibly identical with 
Sau-fo IIsu, 617. 

Bernani, river, 100 ; position of, 522. 

Ber.scrah, village, 518 ii, 1. 

Bert ay 1 Island. See ^lutail, island. 

Beruau, state, 688 n. I ; probably 
identical with Fo-Io-an, 600, 601 n, 

Be.seidai, the, pctiple, habitat of, 830. 

Be.silaiii, river, 626. 

Be.synga, a mart, 51, 71, 90 ii. ; 
erroneously connected witli Basseiii, 
50 n. I, 51; coniiectctt with Tha- 
htun, 76; identitied with Rauguii, 
72, 76, 77 ; identification with 

Bassein impo.ssible, 77; derivation 
of the name, 729. 

Besynga, river, derivation of the name, 
75-7, 750; its identity discussed, 
75, 76 ; probably identical with the 


Hlaing, 76 ; identified with the 
Iravati, 609 n. 2; other designations 
of, 509 n. 2. 

Besyngeitai, Coast of the, a designation 
of tlie Gulf of Martaban, 64, 70; 
identified with Ramannadesa, Go. 

Besyngeitai, the, people, of Ptolemy, 
64, 70; describe as caunibai.s, 70, 
71 ; derivation of the name, 729. 

Betel-cliewiiig populations of South 
China, 780. 

Betumah, island, 199 n. 4; identified 
with Taniasak, 199, 199 n. 3; 

probably re|>reseiitt‘d the Johor 
ilistrict, 200, 221 ; connected with 
Singapore, 200, 533, 777 ; identical 
with Peiitatu Islnnd, 536 ; locatinii 
of, 536; connected with Sumah, 575; 
identification of, discussed, 576 n. 1 ; 
other designations of, 821. 

Beurculeung, state, 688 n. 1; probably 
the ancient Fo-Io-an, 600, 601 n. 1. 

Bghai Karen, the, people, litholatry 
among, 120 n. (3). 

Bhadradhipatisvara, temple dedicated 
to, 545. 

Bhadravarman, king, 781. 

Bhugalpur, kingdom, the Ariigas, 
people of, 51; identical with Campa, 
51. 

Bhairava, worship of, 756. 

Bhamo, town, 61, 66, 736 ; derivation 
of the uame, 42 u. ; formerly desig¬ 
nated Campanagara, 42 ii.; chief 
city of the Sheu state, 62 ; position 
of, corresponds to Ariait, 63 ; country 
round, formed the ancient state of 
Shell, 370 : other designations of, 
747; ruins, possibly of Old, 747. 

Bharatavursu (India), 29, 381 n. 

Bliarga, the, people (India), 141. 

Bharu, kingdom, location of, discussed, 
400 n. 2 ; connected with Barakura 
Kmporion, 400 n. 2 ; name of, con¬ 
nected with Berabonna and Barago 
Point, 400 n. 2 ; a de.siguation of 
the Andanian-Xikobar Archipelago, 
403 u. 

Bharu-nagara, town, capital of Bharu, 
400 II. 2. 

Bharuch, port, identical with Bharu- 
kaccha, 382 n. 

Bhurukaccha, port, a designation of 
Bharuch, 382 n. ; a seaport in 
Bharu, 400 n. 2. 

Bhaskara Acirya, calls Flastern India 
Aindra, 29. 

Bhava-varmau.kiug, 167,169,169 n. 1, 
206; in.scrijitions of, 212. 

Bhuvya. See Bhava-varman, king. 

Shikfusy over a thousand in Bboja, 619. 
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Pithouobaste, mart. 
Bhilea Topes, found at Vedisa, 747. 
Bhilu, the, people, 257 ; connected 
with the Bila, 257 n. 1 ; name 
applied to the Taru Karens, 780. 
Bhilu-gyun, island, 38, 761, 807; 
inhaoited by cannibals, 71 ; su*'-- 
gested identification with Balfi.s 
Island, 430. 

Bhimas, the, people, writing anion 
595 n. 2. 

Bhimaseua, Bhimsen, demigod, 809. 
Bhoja, kingdom and town, country 
about II we known as, 229 n, 2 ; 
connected with Palembaug, 229 n, 2,’ 
612; capital of Srl-Bhoja, 619; 

. an important port, 619 ; a centre ot 
. Buddhist learning, 619 ; trade 
between China and India and, 619. 
Bhoja, the, people, related to the 
Audhaku, 612; a seafaring race, 
612; of Palembaug, 612; the 
name discussed, 612, 613 ; a branch 
of the Yadava, 612 n. 3. 

Bhoja-pura. See Fo-shih-pu-lo, dis¬ 
trict. 

Bhojaka, the, people, descendants of 
the Bhoja, 612 n. 3. 

Bhojakata, city, foundation of, 393 
n. 3, 611; connected with Bazakata, 
393 n. 3. 

Bhraja. Ste Bhoja, kingdom. 

Bhukam. See Bukum, kingdom. 
Bhumuvati. See Meugdun, city, 

Bhup a-deva, king of Saa-io-ch‘i, 623, 
Bl-srhga, river, a possible designation 
of the Hlaiiig, 77. 

See Bajau, the, people. 

Biar, state, identification of, 688 n. 1, 
Bich, seaport, 801. 

Bien-hoa, Bien-hwii, district, 215 ; 

identification of, 778. 

Bien-Hoa, river, identical with the 

p6ng-nai, 215. 


lii 


nagar 

a. 


See Vijava-nagara. 


the, tribe, habiUit of, 2.57 n., 
786; possibly the Bhilu, 257 n. ; 
their iueutification discu-ssed, 257 n., 
786. 

Billiton, island, other de.sigoations of, 
167 u., 712 ; erroneous identifica¬ 
tions of, 712, 712 n. 1. 

Bin-din, town and district, the centre 
of Lower Campii civilization, 237 ; 
name applied to Kwi*n6n, 238 n. 1, 
277 ; capital of a Cham kingdom, 
263 ; reduced by famine, 277 ; second 
city of, built by Ja-long, 277. 

Bifi-thun, district, the Cham driven 
to, 226, 268, 269. 

Bin-thwBn. See Biu-thun, district. 


Bmh.dmh. See BTu-dm, district. 
Bintnng, island, probably identical 
with Dhutail, .5.58, 620; other 

designations of, 5.58. 

Birni, state, 513 n. 1. 

Bisa, district, inhabitants of, 830. 
Biscrat, Siamese headquarters in Java, 

M8 n. 1 ; caves and Buddhist 
shrines at, 518 n. 1. 

Bi.snuluk, 769. 

1^6 ; connected with the 
lieu River, 125 ; a .stream of the 

Ha-nOi. 314 ; other designations of 
314, 314 n. 1, 76.5, 792. 


‘ Black Teeth.’ See He-ch'ili, the 
people. ’ 

‘ Black Water,’ river, a designation 
of the Sle-Khoiig, 287 u. ; oflior 
designations of, 792 ; course of the 
792. 

' Blacks,’ tlie, term applied to the 
Negrito trihe.s, 255. 

‘ Blazing Sea,* the, 781. 

Jilu, tenn applied to hill people, 
257 n. 

Blue Mountain, .source of the Kuladaii 
River, 30. 

Bltimea hahaunfera, a caniphor-tre(-, 
435, 437 ; powers attributed to the, 
436 n. 1 ; distribution of the, 438, 
438 n. 1. 

B6-chau, district, identification of, 
781 ; the frontier of Campfi, 797. 

Bo Ilui, the temple at, 799 ; location 
of, 799. 

Uo-raaug, stela discovered at, 791. 

Boar, wild, in the Andaman-Nikobar 
Archipelago, 401 n. 

Boatraces, at Ranguii, 662 n. 2. 

Boats, built entirely of wood, 421. 

Bodhi inscription. See U'^at P‘h6 , 
inscriptions. 

Bodhiratiisi Mahathera, a J.uu head- 
priest, 184 n. 1. 

Bodhisatta, images of, found, 219 n. 1. 
BogiuJo Bong-kit, king of Eastern 
Java, 540 n. 2. 

Boja-nagjira, district, erroneously con¬ 
nected with Fo-shih-pu-io, .584, 
Bojig-ngijida. See Bojingrji, the, 
people. 

Bojigs, the, people, of the AiidamHiis, 
612. 

Bojingiir, the, people, living near 
Port Blair, 392 ; other designations 
of, 392. 

Bojo, island, location of, 584 n. 2. 

Bojur, islet, location of, 584 ii. 2. 
Bombas Malabaricum, the silk-cotton 
tree, 80. 

Bompoka, island, 421. 
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Bora-that, river, other designations of, 
741, 742. 

Bordelon, tin-mines at, 470 n. 1 ; 

identification of, 470 n. 1. 

Borneo, island, 2 ; probably identical 
with Tu po, 24/>, 248 ; the best 
pepper procured from, 454 n. 1 ; 
l’*o-ni erroneously identified with, 
512; other designations of, 634 n. 1; 
governed by women, 647 n. 2 ; 
queen of, 647 n. 2 ; noted for 
tortoise-shell, 671 n. ; tailed tribes 
in, 718 n. 1. 

Borongo, island, 43. 
bougies, the, people, inhabitants of 
the Ananibas and Natunas, 708 n. 1, 
Boyce’s Point, the Cape Beiabai of 
Ptolemy, 81. 

Brahiua, Alaramiua not derived from, 
68, GO ; Burmese claim descent 
from, TO. , 

P.rahinadatta, 6VcP‘ham-ho-dat,king. 
Brahma-de^a, district, 471 n. 2 ; 
probably identical with P‘o-lo-meu, 
471 {sec Corrigenda, 813, 814); 

a designation of Tagaung, 74.5, 746, 
749; application of the name dis¬ 
cussed, 749. 

Brahman priests, employment of, 

122 . 

Brahman settlement at I.igor, 108. 
Brahraana-ra^tra (India),' 471. 
Brahmani kite, 139 n. 1. 

Brahmans, account of the, in Ligor, 
108; of Campu, in Pauruug, 309; 
places largely settled by, 471 n. 2; 
inhabiting Ya-p‘o-t‘i, 541, 

Brailiuii])utra, river, 28, 85, 122, 138, 
140; identified with the laiuliitya, 
51; connected with the Dyardanes 
and Oidanes, 282, 285 ; alterations 
in the channel of the, 282 n. 1 ; 
other designations of the, 282, 287 n,, 
829. 

Brahmaputra, Lower, river, 28, 
Brahmaputra, Old, river, month of 
the, 35. 

Brai-nagar, town, coimectetl with Kui- 
Mui, 219 u. 2; nieaning of the 
name, 219 ii. 2 ; connected with 
Zabai, 219 n. 2. 

Brao, Bin. See P'hyu, the, people, 
liras, I’ulo, identified with T.ung-yen 
ILsu, 581 n. 3, 691-3 ; erroneously 
identified with Man Shau, 689, 690; 
a lighthouse ert ted on, 690, 691; 
account of, 690, 691, 

Bratail, island, a designation of 
lilmtail, 558 n. 4 ; petrified prawns 
at, 558 11. 4. 

Brau. Sec P'hyu, the, people. 


Breh, the, people, shields carried by, 
711. 

Brian Island, identification of, 714. 

de Brito, Antonio, pepper merchant, 
654. 

BrO. See Phyu, the, people. 

Bruas, district, the first kingdom and 
raja of Perak established at, 757. 

Bruiiai, river, 498 n. 3. 

Brunei, not connected with P'o-ni, 513 

Buddha, 33, 94, 150; his peregrina¬ 
tions in ludo-China, 40, 40 n. 1, 
114, 115 ; images of, 43, 44, 219, 
219 u. 1; footprints of, 80, 115, 
382 u. I, 390 n. 1, 665 n.; statues 
of, 96, 136, 149 n., 193 n. 1; 
relics of, 107, 108, 188, 188 n. 1 ; 
epithet of, 109 n. 1 ; legends re¬ 
specting, 108, 109, 114, 385, 658, 
664-6 ; the native land of, 184 
n. 1 ; his visits to. Ceylon, sM n., 

664 ; his clothes stolen while bath¬ 
ing, 385 ; other names applied to, 
387 ; gilded figures of, 390 n. 1; 
the real body of, said to be at 
Adam's Peak, 390 n. 1 ; his visit 
to Lanka, 658 ; the Isle of Giri 
moved and replaced by, 658 ; con¬ 
version of the Wahs, etc., by, 
660 n. 2; aerial flight of, and 
20,000 disciples, to Sumatra, 664, 

665 n. ; trees bowing to, 665 n. ; 
his visit to Pallanka, 666; death of, 
at Kusinara, 779. 

Buddhaghosa, a famous Buddhist, 193, 
193 n. 1. 

Buddhagupta, a shipowner, 98. 

Buddhism, establishment of, 65 n. 2 ; 
in Burma, 69 ; in Siam, 109 ; ini- 
portetl into China, 124 ; at LOang 
P'hrah Bang, 146 n. 1 ; e.vtirpation 
of, from Kuniboja, 203 ; in Paleni- 
baug, 604 n. I, 610, 619; in Kan- 
t‘o-li, 604 n. 1 ; little practised at 
Ya-p‘o-t*i, 609; ruins of, at Java, 
610 n. 1 ; in Acheli, 665 n., 667 n. 

Buddhist cosmology, 136. 

Buddhist priests, inventive genius of 
the, 37, 38, 77, 82. 

Buddhist Temple Hill. See Fo-t‘ang 
Shan. 

Buffalo tight, 641, 641 n. 1. 

Buffaloes, sacrificed, 146 u. 1, 767, 
768 ; in Kamorta, 401 n.; tlulless, 
699. 

Bugi, the, probably tortoise-shell 
traders, 671 n. 

Buka I, the founder of Vijaya*nagara 
(India), 757 ; identification of, 757. 

Buksini, kingdom, name applied to 
Pagan, 55, 62 63, 152 n. 1, 625. 
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Bukit Cherating, hill, 514 n. 2. 
Bukit Gelang, probably Ptolemy’s 
Maleu Kolon, 476 n. 1. 

Bukit Mertaiam, an inscribed slate- 
stone found near, 98, 

Bukit Sj^ang, location of, 758. 

Bukit Timali, the highest hill on 
Singapore Island, 498 n. 3, 

Bukit-Tunggal, once an island, now 
far inland, 751 ; location of, 751 ; 
also designated Pulau Tunsrsal 
752. ' 

Bulang, island, 475. 

Bullocks, sacrificed in China, 146 n. 1, 
Bung-ki-hwa, cape, 793, 796. 

Burma, kingdom, 5, 29, 34. 41 n., 
54, 55, 68, 64-6, 69, 122, 127; 
chronicles of, 33, 62, 63, 128 ; early 
designations of, 40, 67, 68, 467, 
814 ; designated Ava, 56 ; the 
national emblem of, 67 ; the early 
kings of, 67, 70; origin of names 
for, ascribed to the Afofi-Khmer 
race, 70; the dominions of, 75, 82; 
the people of, 103, 129, 130; date 
of Ptolemy’s information regarding, 
739 ; gold found in, 748 ; wars with 
Pe^, 819. 

Burma, Lower, 144 ; the Gohlen 
Country of Ptolemy, 54 ; other 
designations of, 54, 55 ; ancient 
P‘iao, 56, 73, 75, 467; identification 
of, 61; included in Suvannaparanta, 
65; subject to the kings of Prome 
and new Pagan, 65; Mareura, the 
capital of, 70, 

Burma, Upper, 30, 39 n. 2, 42 n., 52, 
54, 59, 63, 73, 74 ii. 3, 75, 127; 
called Balassia, 39 ; export of rubies 
from, 39, 39 n. 2; other desig¬ 
nations of, 40 n. 3, 55, 57, 152 u. 1, 
467, 524 D. ; derivation of the 
name, 41 n, ; part of, known as 
Tu-p'o, 55 ; dynasty founde*! at, 60, 
61, 122; the chief source of supi)ly 
of amber, 582 n. 1. 

Burma, 'Western, 54; the Kalingas 
in, 32. 

Burmanaka, a district of Tripura, 

32 ; ancient name for Arakan, 32. 

Burmans, the, Tenasserirn subjected 
to, 756. 

Burmese, the, 31, 70, 130; tribes 

connected with, 52, 69 ; kings of, 

67; other designations of, 68. 

Busong, gold obtained from, 477 n. 1. 

Butong, island, connected with P^o- 
teng, 489. 

Buyung, Sulfan, king of ,4cheb, 704 ; 
murder of, 704. 


Byraeally, village, probably identical 
with Kamberikhon, 11. 

Byzantium, 19. 

C 

Cat^ao, other designations of, 757. 
Cadaperpain, location of, 728 n. 2, 
Caicol. See Ko; Tron, island. 

Caiudu. See Ghaindu, district. 

Cakra, mountain, probably the Hsi- 
lun, 677; on Narikela Island, 807, 
809 ; possibly identical with Som¬ 
brero, 807, 809. 

Cakras (quoits), used as weapons, 491 ; 

description of, 491 n. 2. 

Calainak. See Malamasmi, kingdom. 

calm, term designating tin. 
87, 88. 

Calincius, river. See Katabeda and 
Kill ad an, rivers. 

Cam. See Cham, the, people. 

Cam inscription, 68. 

Cama, the, people of Campa, 234. 
Cania-devj, the founder of La-slep, 
143; the first queen of Laiup‘huu, 
143, 184 n. i; 

Camatra, state, a form of Sumatra, 
653 ; noted for pepper, 653. 

Camboja. See Kaiiiooja, kingdom. 
Camelan, province, 113, 113 n. 3; 
probably conespoud.s to Kaiiianlav, 
762: other tlesignatiuns of, 773. 
Calmel’s Huinj), i.sland, 711 ; identifica¬ 
tion of, 711. 

Cainoi, Bay of, pearl fishery in flie, 
782 ; other dcsiguatiou.s of, 782. 
Campa (India), kingdom, location of, 

42 n. ; the present Bhagalpur, 51. 
Campit (Indo-Cliiua), kingdom, 8, 113, 
121, 122, 779, 781 ; connected with 
Zahai, 6 (see Corrigenda, 740); 
connected with Culainani, 127, 146 
n., 298; known as Hsiang-lin, 

146 n., 147 ; the jieople of, inviided 

Tonkin, 208; identical with llo-ton, 

227 ; afterwards named Liu-i, 227, 
298, 794 ; other designations of, 
228, 234, 269, 297, 298, 508 u., 

563 ; letter from the king of, 229 
1), 2 ; kingdom of, broken up, 230 ; 
erroneous beliefs as to Chinese rule 
in, 230, 231 ; two states coinprise<l 
under, 233 ; the date and extension 
of the name discussed, 234, 23.5, 

297 ; caJ^iul] of, transferred to Chan- 
ch‘eng, 234 ; unification of the 
various divisions of, 234 ; war with 
Kamboja, 241 n. 3, 271. 275; 

idemifiention of the term Senel with, 
improbable, 213, 243 n. 3 ; temple 
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of the goddess of, 26-'), 267 ( dis¬ 
covery of the oldest inscription of, 
266 ; war with Annum, 275, 276 ; 
the eaglewood forests of, 278 ; 
camphor produced at, 43S n, 1 ; 
alleged unity of the empires of Zahej 
and, 563 ; conquered by King I>c- 
Hang, 563 n. 3; capital of, 563 n. 1, 
779, 7&0 ; earliest mention of, 783 ; 
conquests of the king of, 796, 
Campa, Central, kingdom, identified 

with the kingdom of the Toi-do, 233. 
Campa, Lower, kingdom, identical 
witli Coehin-Chiiia, 237; the civiliza¬ 
tion of, is of South Indian origin, 

237 ; Cha-biin, the capital of, 241 
n I 3, 


Campiv, Xortheru. Campa, Ujiper, 

kingdom. 

Cami)a, Southern. Campa, I,ower, 

kingdom. 

Carnpit, tapper, kingdom, the early 
civilization of, introduced from 
Nortlieni India, 236, 301; historical 
resume of, 301 ; high state of 
civilization and trade in, 301; 
capital of, 302, 

Campa-puia, town, 779 ; former 
ca pital of Campa (in India), 42 n. ; 
identified with Chamba, 42 n. ; 
oonnectod with Cblem-thafi, 234 ; 
the derivative of Campa, 236. 

Campaa, iSff? Cluiu-cb'cng Kwo, citv. 

Campamalini, 297. 

Campaiiagarn, town, 746; ancient 
name of IJhamo, 42 n. ; origin of 
the name discussed, 297. 

Cam par, a kingtloin of Sumatra, 
465 n. 1. 


Cunipusjik, Campfisaka, kiiigiloii 
founded by the C)iam,lGG: mention* 
in the I’o-U-Daung iiiseriiitioi 
166 11 . 1 . 

(’ampiistik. town, other designations o 
166, 167 11 . 

Cnmplior, 430, 482, 572, 576 , 62; 
787 : procured from Takola, Sf^ 
from the Faiisur Islands, 428, 43 
554 ; the cultivation and jiroductii 
of, 132 M. 2,4 38 n.l,13‘Jiin.l -3, 81 
IJarus, 434, 435 ; Chiiu^se, 435 , i; 
11 . 3 ; terms designating, 135, 435n.; 
II. 3, 4 10, 41 1 , 44 1 M. 1, 80! 

places where once obtaiiiabl 
11 ., 810 ; exjiort of, 437 ii 
811; table ot comparison < 
names li>r, 142, 443; jiroduct 
troin a kind of hambot), 444 , 44 
n. 2, Sll; from ,\clieb, 699 70‘ 
809; first west(*rii mention of, SIO 
extracted from cinnamon ro*)ts, SU 


43!) 

810 

437 

80!), 

the 


Camphor Cove, 436 n. 3, 576 n. 1. 

Camphor-oil, 437; terms designating, 

810 ; product of C‘hump‘h6n, 810, 

811 ; used as tribute, 811. 

Camphor-trees, 436, 437 n., 438 n. I ; 

distribution of, 437 n., 810; native 
names of, 436, 437 n., 438 n, 1 ; 
huge size of the, 810. 

Canal, possibility of a, across the 
Malay Peninsula, 79. 

Candana-pura, city, identical with 
Chantliahun, 524 11 . 

Caudra Surya, king of Arakan, 43; 
image of Buddha cast by, 43, 44. 

Candrabhdnu, prince, leader of the 
Malays in attacking Ceylon, 624 n. I; 
his attack on Ceylon repulsed, 629. 

Candrapuri, city, identical with Wieng 
Chau, 149 u. 1. 

Cangigu, Caugigu, the, people, face- 
tattooing among, 675 n. f. 

Cannibalism, account of, among the 
Walls, etc., 660 n. 2; the same 
form of, traceable for twenty-four 
centuries, 660 n. 2; of the * Karo 
discussed, 674 n. 2, 675 n.* ; of the 
Gavu, 674 n. 2; in Fuh-kien, 789; 
iiisiances of, 827, 828 ; gnilty eaten 
as a punishment, 827 ; foreign 
merchants eaten, 827 ; portions of 
dead foes eaten, 827; rebels and 
traitors eaten, 827 ; an assassin 
eaten, 827 ; murderers eaten, 827, 
828 ; deceased jicrsons eaten by the 
family, 828 ; caused by famine, 828; 
raw and living persons eaten, 828. 

Cannibals, 64,' 273 n. J, 289 n., 
447-9, 646, 652, 060 n. 2, 695, 700. 
784 ; the Zamirai a race of, 52; the 
liesyiigeitai described by 1‘tolemy as, 

70, [ in the Martaban district, 

71, 72; in existence oil tlio Sahvin, 
72 ; the Cbuin, 253 ; the Papua- 
Xegritos, 253 u. I ; on tlie Mauiolai 
Islands, 420 ; on ^lallian Island, 
122, 423 ; on the Andaman.s, 826. 

Canton, city and district, 129,131 u. 2 : 
connected with Aina, 244 ; identical 
with P‘au-yu,230 n. 2,291, 321 11 . 1, 
322 ; its identity with Kattigara 
suggested, 303 n. 1 ; many Indo- 
('Iiinese in, 352 n. ; other de.sigua 
lions of, 230 n. 2, 377, 378, 824 ; 
a Superintendent of'I’rade established 
at, 515 n. 1 ; cannibalism in, 828. 

Canton, i>land, identical with Wai-lo 
iShan, 238 n. 4. 

Cantonese, the, defeat of, 796. 

Cape Rachado. iSVc Tanjong Tuan. 

Cara, islet, a designation of Koh Krah, 
SU. 
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Carangera, Bocca de, other desijrDa- 
tions of, 809. 

Carbuncles, procured from P‘o-Ii, 491 ; 
description of, 491 n. 1 ; obtained 
from Lo-ch‘a, 491 n. 1. 

Curdamon, production of, 444 n. 2. 
Carma-dvipa, the, people, derivation of 
the name, 806, 807; habitat of, 8o7. 
Carnalcubar, island, a designation of 
Kar-Nikobar, 399. 

Carol, Caxol. See Ko: Tron, island. 
Carsupa, 808. 

Cartographers, old, their errors and 
ignoiance, 7o, 135 n. 1, 375. 

Casmi, Casmin, Cosmic. See Kusima, 
district. 

Catalan maps, comparison of the two, 
834, 

Catur-grama. See Cliittagong, city. 
Catur-thupa. See Cheduba, island, 
Caturamukha, town, 216 n. I. 

Caucasian race, the Stein possibly a 
branch of the, 159, 160. 

Caudate tribes. See Tailed tri hes. 
Cave-dwellers, 158, 159, 257 n., 771, 
772, 787. 

Cave dwellings, 158, 159, 159 n. 1. 
Caves, limestone, on the Malay 
Peninsula, 79 ; stalactife, 485. 
CAy-Mai. See Koi-Mfii, hill. 

Cedi rajas, 35. 

Celates, the, people, inhabitants of the 
westem .shores of the ]Malay 
Peninsula, 80. 

Centipede, legend of a, devouring an 
elephant, 77, 751. 

Central Asia, 6, 14, 159; Ptolemy’s 
geography of, 4, 5. 

Cetaceans of tlie Me-Klioiig, 231. 
Ceylon, kingdom, 38, 79, 81, 92 ii. 3; 
Ptolemy’s latitude of, 12 ; a base 
for fixing the position of I’toloiny’s 
islands, 24, 25; the first recorded 
king of, 76 u. 1 ; eipeditinns from, 
95, 176, 750 ; a relic-casket ol 

Buddha at, 108; tlirice visited by 
Buddlia, 381 ii. ; also designated 
llsi-Jiin, 389, 679 ii. 2 ; confused 
- with the Anduniuii-Nikobais, 419; 
other designations of, 422, 423 n. 1, 
497 n. 1 , 589 n., 651, 700, 816, 
834 ; envoys from, imprisoned, 535, 
536; account of Pa-lfsien’s voyage 
to China from, 604, 605 ; attack of 
the Malays on, rc]>u]se<l, 62!# ; 
second attack on, 629; tradition of 
the .separation of tSumatra and, 6()t#, 

681 ; account of tlie rubv owned !>y 
the king of, 679 n. 2 ; P'lao attacketl 
hy, 750 ; wmntry of P*iao laid waste 
by ships from, 750. 


Ch ‘ n, the, people, connected with the 
P‘u-ch‘a, 363. 

C‘ha-ban, city, capital of Canipa, 229 
233, 238 11 . i. 240, 780; identieai 
witti Bal-Angwe, 229, 242, 780; 
situation of, 230 : capture of, 230; 

a longa Jletropolis of Ptolemy’ 
233, 277 ; known later as Kwr-iioii, 
233 ; designated Kwl-afo by the 
Annamese, 238 ii, 1 : the 'name 
discussed, 271, 272 ; ideutification 
ot, 780. 

C‘ha-lang, city, a designation of Bal- 
Angue, 2/ 1, 277 ^ the term dis¬ 
cussed, 272-4. 

Ch‘a-ii Yfika, name of kings of the 
Ij'ang dynasty, 492, 492 u. 2. 

Cha-vi, C‘ha-vyu, the, people, the 
Afalays of Sumatra, 636. 

C‘ha-Vii. See Da-ba, kingdom. 

C‘ha-va Kwok, kingdom, 468. 

C’hadang, the, people, 788; probably 
identical with tlie Salaiig, 262 ; 
wild tribes near Bal-Angwe, 273. 

Ch'ai - lib - ting, river and district, 
identified with Clierating, 512 n. 2, 
514, 514 n. 1 ; location of, 514. 

C‘haitiuth. 769. 


C'haiya, river, 761. 

Chakmii, the, people of Chittagong, 
829. 

Chalang, state, location and identifica¬ 
tion of, 626, 656, 665 ii., 701 ; a 
po.ssession of Achch, 705. 

C'haiang. Juiikceylon, island. 

Chaldica. district, connected witli 
Tiao-chih, 679 n. 1, 

Chain, the, jteople, .55 n. 2, 128 n. 2, 
130; fought for the coastline of the 
(Ireat Gulf, 225 ; driven to Biil- 
thuu and Kamboja, 226, 227 ; 

former (jccupaiit.s ot Cochin-China, 

227 ; raids on Chinese territory, 

228 ; heavy reverse to the, 229 ; 
vassals of Annam, 230; disappear¬ 
ance of Hair rule, 230 ; tln-ir growth 
and civilization, 239, 252, 253; 
designated Kfiksasii.s, 2.53; extent and 
declension of tlieir rule, 2G9, 271 ; 
pioneers of, 272 ; twice defeated by 
the (‘liine.*‘e, 781 ; descended fiom 
a monkey race, 785. 

Cliamba. 'See Caiiipfi (iu India), 
kingdom. 

Cbampriraii, district, n^o de.signaled 
ISainbalaka II, 831. 

Chanipoiie, town, a designation ot 
(MiumpMion, 761. 

t’han. See T‘an, state, 

Chan-ch‘eug, kingdom and city, 297. 
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779 ; identical with Cochin-China, 
227 ; a designation of Campa, 228, 
297 ; the capital of Campa, 234, 
235, 237 ; dress of the people of, 
243 ; also deaignated Shang-yuan, 
280 n, 2. 

Clian-ch‘eng Kwo, city, identical with 
Ciamba, 240, 

Chan-li-p*o, city, identical with Chen- 
li>fu, 524 D, 

Chau-pei, the jilace where the first 
chief of Paleinbang lived, 564 n. 4. 

Chau-pc\, a title used in J’alerabang, 
564 11. 4 ; the term discussed, 

564 11. 4. 

Chaii-p'o, Chan-pu-lao, state, identi¬ 
fied with Sheubo, 62 : once tributary 
to P'iao, 62 ; identical witli Campti, 
228, 234. 

Chan-sz-tiiig, sent on a iiiissiou and 
shipwrecked, 822; also known as 
Shiims-ud-dvn, 822. 

Cli;iiida, district, account of the women 

of, 808. 

Chang, district, part of Kraunca-dvipa, 
214. 

Chnn<j^ the Chinese camphor - laurel, 
441 n. 1. 

Chang Jlai, Sea of, 782 ; the Chinese 
name for Dadhi Ocean, 244 ; locatimi 
of the, 215, 245 n. 3; identified 
with the China Sea, 247-9. 

Ch‘ang-hsun, ('liinese ambassador, 
497 n. 1. 

ClPang Kiang, dopo.sitioii of, 290 n. 1. 

Clinng-sha, district, part of Kraunca- 
dvijia, 244. 

Ch‘aiig-y:ui Island. 498 u. 3 ; a 
designation of Singajiore Island, 
498, 198 II. 3 {^ce Corrigenda, 815). 

Changkat Ramhian, town, the petrified 
hull of an Indian ship at, 751 ; 
location of, 751 ; once a seaport, 
now far inland, 751. 

Changong, river, identical with the 
Iruvafi, 509 u. 2 ; otlier designations 
of, 509 n. 2. 

Chanthabun, city, inhabited by the 
CduMig, 157 : eouucctfcd with Chen- 
li-fu, 524 n. : identified with Can- 
daiia-pma, 524 n. 

Chao-cliou, town, capital of the 
Yung-clrinng prefecture, 739, 747 ; 
location of, 739. 

Chao Ju-kua, 397 ii. ; inspector of 
foreign trade and shipjiiug at Fuh- 
kicu, 389, 391. 

Chao-t‘o, a Ts‘in general, overthrew 
Van-lung, 230 n. 2, 291 ; king of 

Nsiii-yueh, 291 ; conquered Ou-lSk, 
322 ; declared himself king, 322. 


Chao-wa, state, other designations of, 
451 n. I ; a de.signatiou of Java, 
480 n. 1. 

Chao-yiieh Wang, emperor, 33^0 n, 1. 

Char-dhuba. Hce Cheduba, island. 

(Jharaehina, other designations of, 809. 

Charagia* See Karajang, district. 

Charai, the, people, 627 ; litholatry 
among, 120 n. (3); invasion of Kaiii- 
bojaby, 773; tire kings possessed by, 
773; teeth-filing among, 802. 

Charau, Chrau, the, people, 627 ; 
savages of South Cochin-China, 612. 

Chnsni, a fathomless, ou Hariiaj Island, 
I. 

Chattilhi, a district of Tripura, 32. 

Ch‘au-chou, i)ort, a shiji from San¬ 
to-ch‘i with perfumes, etc., arrived 
at, 622. 

Clinii Kham-dong, founder of Miiaiig 
Lall-na, 295 ii. 3. 

Chau-laiig, a designation of Highland 
Java, 466, 

Chau-wa, Cliau-wa Kwo, C‘liawri, 
designations of Java, 464, 465, 

539 11. 1. 

Chaudoc, 775. 

(!)h:iulian Rajput.-^, deity of the, 7 42. 

Chau), town and point, *48 ; the Tiinula 
of Ptolemy, 48, 731. 

Chanri, island, 399, 421 ; identical 
with Sombrero, 689, 809; account 
of, 689 ; other designations of, 809. 

C‘liawu, state, early designation of 
Luang P'lirah Rung, 13l, 149-51, 
768 ; connected with the Cheli, 
150 ; tributary to Ayutliia, 461 n. 1 ; 
tributary to Slruii, 532 n. 1, 549; 
lociituin of, 549: connection w'ith 
J a wall, 553; a dependency of 
Sukhutliai, 768, 

Cdiawa, tlie, people, 460 n, 1 ; troops 
of, repelled by the Siamese king, 
548, 821 ; the Malays of Sumatra, 
636. 

Clu'-bong-ngfi, king of Campa, 276; 
styled the Chum Hannibal, 276; 
destroyed Ilwe, 780. 

Che-lnvan, the, people, fnce-tnttooiiig 
among, 367 u. 3. 

Ch‘e-li, territory, the Chinese name 
for C'lueng Rung, 135 n. 1, 138 it. 2, 
804. 

Chc-mai, location of, 824. 

Cheduba, island, 36; erroneously 
identified witli Ra^akata, 427. 

Chrdi.the, race, 129,131 n. 2, 138 n. 2; 
meaning of the name discussed, 
128 n. 2 : in the district of LOnng 
P'hriih Bang, 132, 150 ; description 
of, 132, 133; the founders of Eastern 
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?oS’ ’ decline in civilization 
Of, 133; dnven away by the J.au, 
150 ; connected with the r‘u-ch‘a 

Chfeb, Muang, a division of the C'hieDr^ 
kingdom, 138 n. 2. ® 

thehkiang, district, location of, 778. 
Cheila, city, identical with Hsie-lo 
467, 467 n. 1; capital of the Th^ 
Mdu, 467 n. 1; superseded by Se- 
467 n. 1 ; location of, 467 n. 1. 

128 n^*^2 ’ Chinese, 

See £halang, state. 

Chen-la, kingdom, 824; identihed 
with Kamboja, 61, 73, 158, 168, 
2J3, 233, 241, 466, 497, 773, 794, 
820 ; description of the natives of, 
171 ; application of the name, 202,' 
203; subject to Fu-nan. 202 ; 
known also as Kih-mieh, 202, 203 ; 
also designated Jala, 203 ; location 

o'l 497, 498 ; origin of the name, 
773. 

Chen-H-fu, city, identihed with Chan- 
thahun, 524 n. ; other designations 
of, 524 n. 

Cheii-nan, kingdom, a designation of 
Annam, 327. 

Chenchij, district, 782; identified with 
Hainan, 246 n. 

Chendras, gold-mines at, 477 n. 1, 
C*h6ng-chiang, town, the cnjntal of, 
Peh-tsz, 763; location of, 763; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Pandasa. 
763. 

Cheng Ho, his visits to Sumatra, 648, 

657; famous Chinese eunuch, 649, 

702; Tisits Su-nic*n-ta-la with the 
Chinese fleet, 650 ; visited Xan-wu- 
li, 702. 703. 

Ch@ng-tai, seaport, 800. 

Ch'eng - t'ien- wan - shou, the name 
8^''entoa Buddhist temple, 62.3 ii. 2. 
Ch‘6ng-tsu, emperor, 649 ; Xan-po-li 
sent tribute to, 703. 

Ch'6ng Tsung, king, 532. 

Cherating, river and district, identical 
with Ch‘ai-Iih-tiDg, 512 n. 2, .514, 

515. 

Chet-c'hiiang, founder of P‘huen, 

295 n. 3. 

C*hT Khram, King Ku-Iai sought 


Ch i-mi-hla, city, the seaport of Chou- 

Ch i-mi-hla, district, identified with 
Chou-mei-hu, 523 ; other desi<r. 
nations of, 523 n. 2. 

^*523* n*^2 China, 

Chi-to. trade of, 628; identification of, 

Oi:Q4 

Ki-yen, king, 472. 472 n. 2, 
472 n. 3. 

Chia-chi-lan-tan, state, identification 

of, 599 n. I, 626 ; subject to San- 
fo-cb‘i, 626. 

CMa-lan, islet, 816; identified with 
Kar-Xikobur, 817. 

Chia-Io-hsi, state, subject to San-fo- 
ch‘i, 627 ; identification of, dis¬ 
cussed, 62", 628; manufactures of 
628. Ser aho Ka-Io-hei. 
Cbia-Io-she-fu, identical with Kalaia- 
pura, 830. 

Chia-t‘a. See Kia-t‘o, kingdom. 
Chiamdo-Clui, river, a designation of 
the Me-KhoDg, 135. 

Ch'iang, the, people claimed descent 
from apes, 687 n. 5. 

Chi-ao-chih. See Tonkin, province. 
Ciiifio-lan, island. Kau-lan Shan. 
Cliiau, Chiau-chih. See Keu, the, 
people. 

Chiau-chih, town, a designation of 
Tonkin, 225 n. I. 

Chiau-yau, the, race, a rannihnl race, 

72 ; descripiion of, 2.58, 786, 787 ; 
wrongly identified with the Xegrito.s 
of Xew Guinea, 2.58 n. 1; Ideiitlfica- 
tion of, discussed, 2.59, 787 ; the 
habitat of, 259, 787; connected 
with the AVild Wales, 2.59; traditional 
pygmies. S04. 

ChTem, Clwem-thiin, ‘ the city of 
Chan,’ eapital of Clian-clreng, 

228, 229; other designations of, 

228, 229, 229 n. 1, 297 ; dot met ion 

. : 1 t /“I.t_ 


refuge at, 780. 

Chi-ku, island, connected with Ko-ko- 
8cng-chih, 816. 

Chi-li Ti-men, island, 520 n. 1 ; 
ideatifled with Timor, 519, 520, 
520 n, 1. 

Chi-lo-ta-lung, trade of, 629; suggested 
identification of, 629. 


m- m. m Mt. ^ ^ m.- r f 

of, 229 ; identh-.'d with Canipapura, 
234 ; identitied with lan-i, 237. 

Clnem-bfi, Chiem-hut-i:Tu, identical 
witli t’ampa, 228. 

Ch‘ien-cliih-lu. See I’an'chili-pa, 
islands. 

C/i'irit^/ie}/, a mefa], 7.5 t. 

Ch'ien-m.'ii, slate, suhjct't to San-fo- 
cli'i, 627 ; manufactures of, 627: 
suggested identification of, ()27. 

Chicn-pi, staU’, subject to t»aii-fi)'t“hi, 
628 ; trade of. 628 ; identiticatinn 
of, discussed, 628. 

C^hieng, ajiplication and moaning of 
the term, 118, 118 n. 1. 11 tJ. 134. 
134 11 . 1 - 
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C'hieng, the, race, 225 n. 1 ; early 
designntiou of the Lawa, 118; 
derivation of the name, 128 n. 2 ; 
country occupied by, 128, 129, 131, 
162 : cave dwellings of the, 159 ; 
the Sakai belong to the, 159 n. 2. 

Ch'ieng Chi?h, the, people, settlers of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, 
657. 

C'hleitg Chiiang, C*hieng Chbng, the 
royal city of the I,awas, 119 n. 1, 

C'hieng Pong-C‘hIeng' Tlioug, city, 
the tirst name of Luang I’Mirah 
Bang, 145. 

C‘hieng Hung. C'hleng Rung, 

city. 

C‘hieng-Khnn, 116. 

C‘hteug Kheng, identical with Keng- 
Cheng, 133. 

C'lneiig Kimng, town, 128 ; on the 
Me-Khong, 287 n. 

CMiieug Khwrmg. See P'huen, kin'»‘- 
doni- 

C'lneng I.ap, 133. 

C‘lueng-iii‘ii, state and town, 1 If), 132, 
143 ; Western Laos comprised Nan 
and, 116; spoken of as the Jlila 
country, 116; Chinese invasion re¬ 
pelled by, 139; on the site of Laming, 
143, 144; Lasippa in the district 

ot, 1 14 ; foundation of, ?67 n. 1 ; 
capltsil of Western I.aos, 767 n. 1. 

C'hleng Rfii,connected with Meunswae, 
151 u. 1. 

C'hleng Rung. iSVeCluu-lungChiaug, 
river. 

C'hTeiig Rung, city, 118, 13t, 804 ; 
the Rldiigiberi of Ptolemy, 138, 
142 ; the capital ot the twelve P‘han- 
na townships, 138; other designations 
ot, 138, 139 ; tlie M ild \Vah settled 
north and west of, 804. 

C‘hieng Rung, territory, 119, 122 ; 
.sometimes designated Alavi, 57 • 
three divisions of, 138 u. 2, 139 n. ; 
divided into twelve districts, 139 n.; 
connected with Uarnga-pura, 140. 

CMiTeng Sen, district, identification of 
767, 768. 

CMileng Sen Chronicle, 129 171 

/hieng Thong, citv, name applied to 
Luang P‘hrah BAng, 152, 153. 

CMiIeng Tungr, town and district, 118, 
819; names applied to the natives 

^ of, 793 ; gun-inaker of, 805. 

Chih, Strait of, 776 ; identified with 
Singapore Strait, 814, 815, 820. 

(^h'ih Ilai, a branch of the China Sea, 
248 ; other designations of, 248. 

Chih-ban, brother of the kino of 

C> 


Su-mcQ-ta-la, 651 ; other names 
applied to, 651. 

Chih-Rosei, two ancient statues dug 
out at, 220. 

Ch‘ih-shwei Ho, name applied to part 
of the Red River, 315 n. 1, 750. 

Ch‘ih-t‘u, town and district, 762 ; 
identity of, discussed, 83, 161'n, 2 ; 
identified with Sukhothai, 155, 178, 
178 n. 1 ; 179, 469 n. 3, 497 n. I, 
742 ; a designation of Siam, 170, 469 
n. 3, 742 ; description of the natives 
of, 171 ; may represent Sawau- 
khalok, 178, 178 n. 1, 507 n.; 

meaning of the term, 178; Chinese 
envoys acquainted \rith, 179; divided 
into two kingdoms, 179 ; ancient 
capital of Northern Siam, 182; name 
superseded by Hsien, 183. 

Chiin-Son, ancient remains at, 791. 

Chill, kingdom, a designation of Pegu, 
90 n., 774. 

Chin, the, people, tattooing customs 
amon]^ the various, 675 n, t, 804. 

Chin-boKs, the, people, tattooing 
among, 675 n. t. 

Chin-bons, the, people, black tattooing 
among, 675 n. t- 

Chin-ch*ih. See Khamti, the, people. 

Chin-chou, kingdom, identification of, 
640 n. l. 

Chin-dai, Chinh Dai, town, connected 
with Shen-t‘ou, 801. 

Chin-li-p‘i-shih, country, location of, 
823, 824. 

Chiu-lin, kingdom, other designations 
of, 164 n. 1,773; silver in, 164 n. 1; 
identity with Cainelan suggested, 

i to. 

Chin-lin, Great Bay of, the ‘ Sea of 
Milk,* 164 n. 1 ; corresponds to the 
Gulf of Siam, 1G4 n. 1 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 248. 

Chiu-t'n-li. See Kan-t‘o-li, state. 

Chin-Zai, town, probably identical 
with Sinda, 799. 

China, 6, 29 n. 2, 31, 63, 65 n. I, 92, 
122, 127, 148, 160 ; Ptolemy’s 

geography of Western, 4,5; ancient 
capital of, 16 ; identification of 
Pttilemy’s places on the coast of, 
25, 26 ; trade with, 60, 62, 88; 
Indu djTiasties in, 123, 124 ; trade 
between San-fo-ch*i and, 628 ; date 
of Ptolemy’s information regarding, 
739; other designations of, 778; 
cannibalism in, 827, 828. 

China, .* gates ’ of, 245. 

China, Southern, original occupants of, 
130, 131 n. 2, 160; identification 
of, 778, 
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China Sea, names applied to branches 
of the, 248 ; corresponds to the, 
Chang Hai, 249 ; sea route to the, 
opened by tlie Dravidians, 302; 
other d^ignations of the, 781. 
Chinab, river, 41 n. 

Chinabakeer, river, derivation of the 
name, 41 n. 

Chindwln, river, 31, 33, 40 u. 3, 54, 
65, 66; name Indus applied to the, 
41 n.; silver exported from, 44 n.; 
silver-mines in the valley of the, ; 41. 
Chindwln, valley, 68; silver-mines in 
the, 39 II. 1; formerly inhabited by 
the Zaniirai, 52. 

Chinese, the, 123, 124, 146 n. l, 100; 
names applied to, 65 n. 2, 63, 64, 
128, 13l, 131 n. 2, 764, 705; repelled 
by Priuce Khun Sen, 139 ii. ; con¬ 
quests of, 147; settlemeuts formed 
by, 621 ; ruled in Ku-kaiig, 630 ; 
rulttl in San-fo-ch‘i, G30, 631 ; the 
Cham defeated by, 781 ; agriculture 
introduced into Tonkin by, 786; 
expeditions of, 781, 797, 825, 833 ; 
knowledge of, and trade with, Java, 
by, 824, 825. 

Chinese aboriginal race, 131 n. 2. 
Chinese civilization received from 
India, 124. 

Chinese Emperor, homage paid by the 
P'iao to the, 75. 

Ch*ihg-Ho. See Lu Kiang, river. 
Ch'iiig Kiang, See Lu Kiang, river. 
Ching-tuug Ting, location of, 792. 
C'h'ing-yiiun, district, a designation of 
Chung-su, 199. 

Cliingpaw, the, people, other desig¬ 
nations of, 744, 749. 

Chisor, temple of, 206. 

Cliitraiig, river, 41 u. 

ChittagaoD, the coast of. 31. 

Chittagaon Hills, Triglvpton located 
on tSe, 30. . 

Chittagong (ChittagnonJ, city, 11, 

155; connected with the Pentapolis 
of Ptolemy, 30, 36 ; identified with 
Catur-grama, 35 ; connected with 
Patikkara, 740. 

Chittagong River, 36 ; known also as 
the Karraasuli River, 36, 740; erro¬ 
neously identified with the Katalaida 
River, 36; identided with the Mori 
River, 36. 

Chittoug. See Sittang, river. 
Cliitty-andeman, island, the southern¬ 
most of the AudHinrins, 800. 

Chiu-chen, district, introduction of 

r "culture into, 780 ; attacked by 
king of Campa, 790 ; identified 
with ThaiT-hwa, 796. 


Chiu-chiang, town and kingdom, the 
capital of Palembang, 564 n 4 - 
' designation of Palembang, 566.’ 
_17 n. 2, 630 ; identification of, 


a 
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diseased, 617 n. 2. 

Chiu-chiang, Chiu-kiang, river, ideiiti- 
ned with the Sungsaug, 617 n 2 • 
other designations <if, 617 n. 2. 
Obiu-Juag Chiang, river, other desig¬ 
nations of, 135 u. 1 ; name of part 
of the Mc-Khong, 1.35 n. I, 285; 
meaning and application of the 
name, 135 n. 1. 

Chiu-nii, Chiu-mo, kingdom. 202; 
absorbed in the Kambojan Empire, 
204. 

Chiu-te, district, the ancient name for 
Hsiang-lin district, 148; history of, 
288; inhabited by the Liau bar¬ 
barians, 288; the Kortatha of 
Ptolemy 288, 289, 292 ; the name 
discussed, 296, 297; other desig¬ 
nations of, 298 ; suggested identity 
with Kattigara, 303 n. 1. 
Ch‘iiicg-chou, department, 246 n. 

Ch‘iung-shan, territory, a description 
of Chu-yai and Chu-lu, 240 n., 
247 n. ; meaning of the names, 
246 11 .; identical with Hoi-how, 
218 n.; connected with Sonu-pm vata, 
250 n. I. 

Ch'iung-sliau, mountain, on Hainan, 
246 II, 

Ch‘iuug-ying. See Ch^iung-shao, terri¬ 
tory. 

Oho-diS, iuderiptious of, 781. 

Clio-lpu, a famous Chinese mart, 219. 
Chok. See Jiik, the, people. 

Chola, kingdom, a designation of 
Koromandel, 624 ; tributary to 
Zabej, 624 n. 1 ; emba-ssy to (Miioa 
from, 833; probably subject to 
Sumatra, 833. 

Ch6m-Si l Hill, a ridge running through 
LOang P'hrah Bang, 145 ; founders 
of city Worshipped on, 140 u. 1. 

Chong, the, people, 160, 789; the 
inhabitants of Chaiithabuu, 15V; 
consist largely of outlaws, 157 ; 
the remnants of the ancient popu¬ 
lation of Kamboia, 157 ; probably 
a remnant o f Ptolemy’s L^stai,. 1.59, 

737 , 772 ; a somi-barbarous tribe, 

159; other deeigiiations of 769; 
habitat of, 769 ; description of, 

769; identificatioo of, 772. 

C‘hbng Kanc'hurn Caual, 775.* 

Chong Ts'ak. See Chwang Tsei, the, 
people. 

ChonlaimrT, other designations of, 824. 
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Chordeniuco. Catiiriiniukha, t(>wn. 

Chou, meanin.if nf the term. n88 q, 1. 

Chou-mei-liu, kingdom, 52^^; identified 
with Bnssein, b2'i n. 2; location 
and identification of, discussed, .523, 
.*>23 n. 2; other desig’nations of, 
523 n. 2.- 


Chou-ago, a district of Jih-nan, 
311 n. 2. 

Cbrui Khamau. S<‘e Kamboja, cape. 

Chryse (island), a form of Khryse, 670 
n. I ; rich in metals, 670 n. J. 

Chryse Chora. See Khryse Khora, 
district. 

Chryse lusuia. See Khryse, the 
‘ Gold Country.’ 

Chi^-sornnt, river, identification of, 757. 

ChU-feng Ilsien, location of, 795. 

Chu-ju, Chu-jii, a pygmy state, 
247 u. ; connected with Sikijor. 
247 n. 


Ch‘u-lan-wu, village, 386 n. 3. 
Chii-li, district, account of the natives 
of, 718 n. 1 ; identification of, 
718 n. 1. 

Chu-lien, kingdom, tributary tc 
J’alcmbang, 89, 624, 624 n. 1, 625; 
identified with Koromandel, 89, 
609, 609 D. 2, 624 ; identification 
of, discussed, 609 n. 2, 623, 624 ; 
^ mission to China from, 623. 
Cli'ii-lieji, a native rebel leader, 227, 
230, /93 ; rebellion and eutbrone- 
ment of, 230, 232, 298, 299; hig 
date and identity discussed, 233 
'P'<i n. 1, 297, 298, the alleged 
founder of Liri-i, 289, 298. 

Chii-lin. Meng Chu-lin. 

Chu-lii, district, 246 n. ; designation 
^ of Hainan, 250 n. 

Chu-po, kingdom, connected with 
Kia-t*a, 61 ; early notices of, 74 ’ 
location of, 245.'248, 750; con¬ 
nected with Sab.ah, 21.i; identi¬ 
fication of, 750. 

Chu-po, the, jicople, early inhabitants 
of r‘ian, 73, 74, 75. 

Chu Shan, island, identification of, 7 11 
Chu-s6ug. See Meng Chu-sung. 

^ Vn ' from the 

. connected with Kor- 

tatha, (94; pos.sihiy connected with 

> .. rofl, 800; a Cham 

Stronghold, 795 ; location of, 796 ; 
gnomonical ohsei vation taken at, 
796 n. I ; a fortified city, 822, 823. ' 

Ch u-t‘an Hsiu - pa - to - lo, kinjr 
602 n. 1. ' jr, 

Ch‘u-tii.ch‘ien, country, other desif»-. 
nations of. 793 ; cori(',ueied by Ki^r 
>> en, 793. ^ 


Ch‘U-lu-K‘iia, kingdom, suggested 
identification of, 570 n. 

Chu-yai, territory, meaning of the 
term, 246 n. ; name changed to 
Ch‘iimg-3han, 246 n., 247 n. ; pearl 
fishery at, 246 n. ; name applied to 
the east of Hainan, 250 n. 1. 

Chu-Yiian, the, people, habitat of. 
777. 

Ch‘uan-ch‘ou, port, 685; made the 
terminus of the San*fo-ch*i missions, 
625 ; identified with Zaitun, 625; 
Persian envoys from, 700. 

Chiieh-Iun. *5^^ K‘un-lun, the, people. 

C‘lmi-r3p. See S6i-r5p, estuary. 

Chukoh-liang, 144 n. 2. 

Chumo, Mount, 691. 

C‘hump‘hon, town, 93; the Balongka 
of Ptolemy, 21, 111 ; the terminus 
of the overland route across the 
Malay Peiiiosulo, 111 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, in, 470 n. 1, 544, 761, 
810, 811; trade route from Pak- 
chan to, 115; account of, 756 ; 
camphor-oil from, 810, 811, 

Chiin-fu-lung Shan, island, probably 
identical with Kuudur Island, 482, 
482 n. 2 {see Corrigenda, 815); 
location of, 815. 

Chung-jen, the, people, 364 n. 1 ; 
connected with the P‘u-ch‘a, 363. 

Ch‘uiig.ka-la, kingdom, a designation 
of Malacca, 519, 520 n, 2, 521 ; 
erroneous identification of, 603; 
connected with JugTa,’820. 

Ch‘uDg-ka-la, district, identified with 
Sunibawa and Sangar, 520; sug¬ 
gested identification of, 520 n. 2; 
a description ot She-p*o, 549. 

Chung-ka-Iu, state. See Jung-va-Iu, 
state. ® • 

Chung-kia, the, people, cannibalism 
of. 661 n., 828. 

Chung-su, district, a designation of 
Ch‘ing-yuan, 199. 

Chum, the, people, 627. 

Chuvear, CMivea, the, people, 460 n, 1; 
the Malays of Sumatra, 636. 

C'hyca-krabie, the, people, tho Malay's 
of Sumatra, 636. 

C‘hvea \ava, the, people, a designation 
of the Javanese, 636. 

Chwa-kia, state, a designation of 
Lfifujg P*hrnl.i Bang, 132, 150. 

Chwatig. iSVtf C‘h6ng, the, people. 

Chwang-jen, the, people, dc.siguation 
of the Lang-ping, 273' ii, 1. 

Chwung-k‘iao, a Chinese general, 64 . 
11. 1 ; conouered Yunnan, 290 Q. 1 ; 
conquered Tien, 321 n. 1 ; declared 
himself king, 321 n. 1. 
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Chwang" Tsei, the, people, a desi?- 
nation of the C'hong, 737; ideoti- 
fication of, 772. 

Ciamba, Cianbo, port, 242 d. 1 ; 
identical with Chan-ch'enff Kwo 
240. 

Cin. See Sein, state. 

Cin, cape, name altered from Cape 
Cui, 85. 

Cina'rattha, state, name applied to 
Sein, 62, 63; a designation of 
£hamo, 746. 

Cinaba, port, altematire name for 
§enef, 242 n. 1. 

Cinnabar, 482. 

Cinnamon, camphor extracted from 
ro(^ of, 810. 

Civilization of Java travelled through 
Sumatra, 596, 597, 598, 598 n. 1; 
of Sumatra, from India and Ceylon, 
598 u. 1 * antiquity of Sumatran, 
601. 

Clear Kiver, the, a stream of the 
H'a-noi, 314. 

Clothing ordered to be worn by 
natives of Fu-nan, 158. 

Cochin, the best pepper produced at, 
454 II. 1. 

Cochin-China, 90 n., 156; Ptolemy’s 
geography of, 5, 7, 8 ; Ptolemy’s 
error in tlie coastline of, 17, 22, 
23 ; formerly occupied by the Chum, 
227; identified with Cliaii-ch'eng, 
227; Lower, also designated Gia- 
dinh, 776 ; cannibalism in, 827. 
Cocks, bearded, from Triglyptou, 830. 
Cocoanut Island. See Ouug-gyun, 
island. 

Cocoaniit-palin, 807 ; the Tamil name 
of, 807. 

Cocoanut Trees, Island of, 807: 
location of, 399. 

Cocoanuts, 399, 399 n. 2, 400, 424 n. 1, 
561, 554, 555 ; grown on the Niko- 
bam, 380 u, 1 ; other names tor, 

807. 

Cocos, island, a designation of Mental a, 
715. 

Cocos Islands, cocoa nuts abound in, 
400. 

Cola. See Kola, the, jieople. 

Cola. See Koromandel, country. 

Colaci. See Culamalini, kingdom. 

Colas. See Kolos, the, people. 

Collars, of metal worn by natives, 
502, 502 n. 4. 

Colleri. See Kiillnn, the, people, 
Colomau, the, people, 803. 

Colombo, town, 92 n. 3. 

Colombogum, port, possibly identical 
with Jambukolu, 381 n. 


Colupe, the, people, a designation of 
the Kudutai, 356, 361 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 359 ; derivation of the 
name, 359, 360. 

Como, kingdom, identification of, 776, 
Conch-shell, cities built-in the shape 
of a, 264, 798; Lwu-thaa shaped 
like a, 322, 322 n, 1. 

Condor, Pulo, 723 ; called also Hsiao- 
k‘un-Iun, 90n ; cannot be identified 
with Sender-fulat, 250 n. I, 724; 
inhabited only by convicts, 507 n.; 
account of the inhabitants of, 771 ; 
identified with Chiin-Pu-lung, 815; 
other designations of, 833. 
Conjeverara, city, also dasignated 
Kaficipura, 501 n. 1. 

Couora, probably thePalura of Ptolemy, 
47. 

Copper-mines, 358 n. 2. 

Coral obtained from P‘o-li, 493. 
Coral-trees, 145. 

Coroi, Coroll. Seg Ko: Trou, island. 
Coromandel. See Koromandel, country. 
Costus, mountains, identified with the 
Ts‘ing-mu-bsiang Mountains, 819; 
location of, 819. 

Co.stus, jierlume, sent from K‘un-Iun, 
819. 

Cotton manufactures, 659. 

Country, Oriental term denoting, 588 
u. 1. 

Couva<li>in, the practice of, 289 n. 
and n.*, 792. 

Cremation practised in Kumrun island, 
574. 

Crocodiles, 281, 284, 561 ; charmed 
and harmless, 564; resembling 
dragons, 791. 

Crows, white, from Triglyi»ton, 830. 
Cuduuia-nagant, Cudilniala-nagara, 
city, connected with Luang PHiruh 
Jbing, 140 n. ; probably identical 
with Cubinl, 146 ii.; a variant of 
Chiu-te, 296, 297, 

Cui, cape, name changed toCaiieCin, 85. 
Cuirasses, use of, in Imlo-Cluna, 770. 
Culrtmillini, Cujamani, Cujaiii, Culla- 
niulinl, kingdom, 147, 361 ; founda¬ 
tion of, 127, 292; identified with 
CampA, 127, 146 n., 292; possibly 
connected with LCiang P'hrab Bung, 

146 n. : other designations of, 292, 

296 ; origin of thejiame, 297, 300; 
nomenclaiure of. discussed, 300, 301, 
305-8, 

ujanT Brahmadatta, king of Pane Ala, 

297 n. 2; reigned over Kampilla, 

793. 

ulani Brahmadatta, kingdom, a desig¬ 
nation of Cumpii, 297, 297 □. 2. 
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Culao Ray. See Kd-lau Re, island. 
Cupang Soap River, 775- 
Currency, human r.kulls used as, 652 ; 

comminuted gold usetl as, 806. 
Customs, peculiar trading, -193, 493 
n. 3. 

Cuttack, city, formerly called Kntaka, 
307 n. 1. 

Cyclonee, 606. 


D 

Da-ba, kingdom, location of, 466; 
other designations of, 466 ; identic 
fied with Highland' Java, 466 ; 
eighteen kint^onis subject to, 467 ; 
boundaries of, confused with P'iau, 
467 : a designation of She-p'o, 468 ; 
attacked bv the king of Tonkin 
468. 

Da-nan-dong, district, inhabited by 
the Ts'^nan, 125; location of, 152; 
name transferred to the banks of 
the Mc-Khong, 153; 

Daba, Dabasssa, 272 n. 1 ; Ptelemy’s 
country of the Dabasai, 55, 57. 

Dabag, state, a designation ot Sumatra. 
633, 633 n. 2. 

Dabasai, the, people, 52 ; connected 
with the Dabassa Mountains, 54 , 59 ; 
connected with the land of Daba or 
Dabassa, 54, 5/, 59 ; thetuigin and 
habitat of, discuased, 54 , 58, 59 , 

60 ; belonged to the J.au race’ 

61 ; derivation of the name, 733 • 
xhntiHcatiou of, 745; the name 
tliscusseil, 745, 

Didiassa, mountains, 54 , 59 , 177 

/ 33: one stream of. the Doanas 
comes in.m tlie, ; other desig¬ 
nation .s of, 1 HI !1. 1 . 

Dacheh, Dachi, kiiig<loni, a designation 
o A ( hell , 511, 511 11 . 2, 597 n. 1 : 
otJier designations of, 51 I n. 2, 

D.-ichem, town, identical with Argvic, 
6 hi ; a designation of Achdh, tT)!, 

I>ac<nts, the Ihich-ma Mountain a 
reluge for, 201 . 

D.idhi, Ihidliinianda, ocean, encom¬ 
passes Krauiica-dvipa, 244 ; known 
te the -yabs as the Sea of Sain'i 
-44 ; other designations of, 244 . 

Dadin. See Dondiin, tlic, people. 

Dadm Island, identiticsition of, dis¬ 
cussed, 826, 8 * 27 . 

^af/rman, the term disi iissed, G 74 n 

Da-roian. Dangroian, kingdom, local 
tion of, 6/4 n. 2 ; identiftcatiou of 
discuseed, 675 n. ; the Gavn country, 
r refused by the natives 

01, OUO, 


Dagiin, town> 831; a designation of 
Rangun, 425, 523 n. 2, 811. 

Dalian, river, 137, 765; the supposed 
outletof the Doanas River. 134. 135 
281. 

Dahvai, cape, other designations of, 
656. 

Dai C‘hTem, port, identification of, 
781 ; other designatioD.s of, 788. 
789, 790. 

Dli-Ja, ^city, ancient designatiou of 

Ha-n6i, 316 n., 330 ; a designation 
of La-than, city, 328, 329, 330; 
capital of the Li dynasty at, 329 ; 
name changed to Thang-long, 329 ; 
connected with Long-bien, 330 ; 
situation of, 330 u. I, 800. 

Dakhan, district, 101. 

Dala, district, 41 n., 72. 

Dala, city and district, 523 n. 2 ; name 
changed to Au-gyi, 666 n. 2 ; anec¬ 
dote respecting its change of name. 
666 n, 2. 

Dam Dong, a rivulet, 145. 

Dam-niong. 6V<f Tre, island. 

Damang Lebar Daun, king, reigned in 
Palembang, 530 u. 4. 

Damar, district, 676. 

Damasai, state, mav be the Tan State, 
181 n.1. 

Damassa. See Dabassa, mountains, 

Dam^sai. See Dabasai, the, people. 

Damila, kingdom, location of, 408 u. 1. 

Damins, the, people, identity of, 674. 

Damrei, P'lnioni, designatiou of the 
Elephant Range, 200, 201, 

Dan. See T*an, state. 

J)dn, the equivalent of Sf/tdna^ 34. 

Dancing slave-girls, 5o6 n. 2; employ¬ 
ment of, 506 ; as presents to China. 
506. , 

T)dnff-thO, a term designating Kam- 
boja and her people, 774. 

Danta-kumaru, prince, the traditional 
tounder of Ligor, 107 ; wrecked on 
the Diamond Sands, 107, 108. 

Dantapura (India), relics from, 107, 
108,112. 

Dao-giang. See D&u-jang, river. 

Dao-iniii, kingdom, location of the, 
discussed, 299 n. 5. 

Daraquo Dara, the, people, 686 n. 1; 
tailed, like sheep, 686. 

Darhhn, 673. 

Dfirva, the, people, 733. 

Darvi, region, 745. 

Dasa-raja, founder of Old Pagan, 
152 n. ; a corrupt form of Dhaja- 

rajii^ 768 , 

Dasiiiia, district, derivation of the 
name, 734. 
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Dasana, See Daana, city. 

DaSar^a, country and people, 126, 152; 
a designation of Eastern Malava’ 
1^17> 121 ; term identical with 

Ptolemy’s Dasana, 117; an Indu 
monarchy, 122, 124 ; designation of 
the State of E6ang P'hral^ Bang, 
133 ; derivation of the name, 768. 
Datu Point, 708 n. 1, 709. 

Dau, river, an atacient name for the 
lied lliver, 316 u., 317,317 n. 1,318. 
Dau-jang, river, other designations of 
the, 125; the Dorias of Ptolemv, 
125; the lied Biver, 314, 315, 
317 ; source of the, 316 n. 1. 

Dava. See Java, Highland. 

Hava, Davaka, Davaka, state, corre¬ 
sponds with the jiresent Upper 
Burma, 55, 56, 57, 467 ; a ‘ frontier 
country,’ 57; a tributary state of 
Magadlia, 57, 60, 61 ; synonymous 
with Alavi, 57 ; derivation of the 
name discussed, 58, 59, 745 ; other 
d^iguatious of, 656. 

Davis, John, a pilot who visited 
Acliclj, 655 n. 1. 

Davvan, 55. 

Dau'a, the, people, the Malays of 
Sumatra, 636. 

Diiya, a petty state <if Sumatra, 

_ 529, 529 u. 2 ; location of, 682 ; 
a possc.ssioii of Achcb, 705. 

Daynng Buiiiing, isJuiui, a fresh-water 
lake on, 487 n., 488. 

Dead man a.s a .sacred relic, 390, 
390 n. 1. 

Dcdap. Sec Xasi Be.sar, Piilo. 

Deer in Great A'ikobar, 401 n. 

Delegore, district, titi-mines in, 4 70 
u. 1 ; idcutiticatioii of, 4 70 ij. 1. 

Dell, a po.ssessioi) of Achei.i, 705. 

Deniak, citv, alleirt-d caiiilid ot Java, 
592 n.l.' 

Demon, a perversion of tlie name 
Datiifin, 717 n. 1. 

Deohan, the highest mountain in Litfie 
Nikobar, 396 ii, 2, 4 14; name of, 
connected with >So-tn-man, 414, 
Devadalia, citv, a designation of Koli, 

491 n. 3. ' 

Devi, goddess, alluded to as P6-Xagar, 
266, 

Dlmjaruja, king, settled at Munipura, 
/45; coiKiuered'J’agaung, 745. 

Phakka, river, 4 7. 

Dlialaji. Sec '1'alac‘hl, town and 
province. 

Dhaniniaceli, king of Pegn, institutes 
the Kalyani inscription?, 65. 

Dhana^rl - dvi|ja, a designation of 
'IVnasserin), 783, 


Dhannavati, 39; ancient capital of 
Arakan, 43.* 

Dharanikota, relic casket of Buddha’s 
remains enshrined at, 108. 
Dharma-sena, king of San-fo-ch‘i. 

630 ; death of, 630. 

Dharmanngara, kingdom, identified 
With SrlBharma-raja-nagara, 508 n. 

Dhannaraja, kingdom, meaning of the 
epithet, lfi9 n. I ; a de.signation of 
Digor, 544 ; a iiaiiie of Yudhisthira. 
832. 

Dharma.^ttka, king of Magadha, 264 ; 

conquest of Tonkin by, 320 n. 1, 
Dliubri, 835. 

Dliulca, river, a bmnoli of the Tetulia, 
744 ; connected with Tilogrammon, 
744. 

Dhufai], island, belonging to Zabej, 
558, 620 ; idcntiticntifin of, 558, 
600 n. 3; otlier desiguations of, 
558^ n. 4, 620 : tlie legend of the 
marine horse connected with, 600 
n. 3. 

Diamond Island, 48 ; origin of native 
name of, 49 ; probably the Tern ala 
of Ptolemv, 49. 

Diamond Point, 12, 

Diamond Sands, 100; Prince Daiita- 
kuiintra wrecked on llie, 107; the 
site of Digor, 107, 108 ; king of 
.Magadha wrecked on the, 108. 

Diii Ill 011(1 Sands (India), legend 
respecting the, transferred to the 
Diamond Sands at Ligor, 108, 
Diba-jut, island, a rendering of 
Jabadiu, 465. 

Diddi Island. Sec LLidin,Island. 

Dion IlifMi'p'hii. Sec Then, Miiang, 
Dihotig, rivt-r, a designation of the 
lirabmaputra, 282. 

Diinnsa, the, peonle, 835. 

Din, king, assassin of, eaten, 827. 
Dinajimr, connected with Athenngnron, 

53 5. 

Dinding River, 98. 

Jtindings, islands, tortoise-shell from 
the, 477 n, 1, 671 n. 

Dinirty, city, on Sumatra, 647. 

Dijiarikara,’ statue ot, at Yava-dvlpn. 

54 7 ; the primeval Buddha, 54 7. 
Direction Island, locution and idenli- 

lication ol, 711* 

Do-b:jn, Do-hang, city, a designation 
of Bal-Angwr*, 268, 271, 274; the 
name discussed, 271, *J72, 274 ; an 
ancient district of Kiin-chbn, 271 
n. 2. 

Doan, tlie, people, 153; other desig- 
iiati^nis ot, 126; the* DoAnai of 
Ptolemy, 126 ; u nou-tattooing 
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people, 126; habitat of, discussed, 
287- «W Ts'wan, the, people. 

JDoana, Doilnat, city, the early uarac 
of Wieng-Chan or its capital, 117 ; 
the name superse led by Savaka 
Mala, 177 ; identified with LQang 
P‘hrah Bang, 144, 148, 153, 155, 
356 ; derivation of the name, 152 
732. 

Doaoai, the, race, 125, 127, 137; 

termed also Dronaka, Ts‘wan, and 
Pa-i, 120, 121, 124 Corrigenda, 
763) ; overthrew LOang P‘hrah 
Bang, 124; inhabitants of the 

Luang P'hrah Bang, 
155 ; derivation of the name, 732 ; 
connected with the Tuan, 732, “ 63 ! 
See also Doan, the, people. 

Doanai, the country of the, 116, 153 ; 
identified with Lower Siam, 149. 

Doanas, river, description of the course 
of the, 134 ; Ptolemy’s ignorance of 
the lower course of the, 134 ; identi¬ 
fied with the Me-Khong, 134, 135 
137, 155, 282, 287, 356; otlier 

designations of the. 134, 135, 137 , 

281 ; derivation of the name, 135, 

/32 ; the name originated by 
Ptolemy, 137 ; its identity with the 
Dyardanes discussed, 281, 282, 

282 n. 1 , means ot ideiititvin*^ the 

283. ^ ® 

Doania. tiie, people of the Sibsa^^ar 
district, 151. ® 

Dobassa Range, 74.5. 

Dog, iinarrp and footprint of a, at 
Junkceylon Island, 96, 

Dog-worshippers, 97, 298 n., 756. 

Dogs trained for torloise-himtiiifi-, 112. 

Doi the, people, 118; designafion of 
the Lawa, 58. 

Doing-nak, the, people, • account of, 

o29. 

Dolphins 281. 283, 284. 791 ; of the 
Iluv'ati mul 791* 

Doniea, river, identification of 318 
n. 2. 

Don-sun, a headland, formerly an 
island, 249 u. 2. 

Dondim. Doudyn, the, people, canni¬ 
balism ot, 661 n. : other forms of 
the name. 826; the name discussed, 

Dong-do, name applied to Thano-. 
long, 329, ® 

Ddng.llbi, city, 229 n. I • 


with Srl-Uani, 229, 779; 
seat of government, 232 n 
Rie ramparts of, 779. 
Dung-kin, name applied to 
long, 329. 


identic 

a Cha 
I, 23) 


Than 


Dong-nai. Sec Bien-TToa, river. 

Dong-ngan, district, in the Bak-nin 
province, 373. 

D6ng-p*ho, river, not identical with 
the Hsin-chou, 239 ; the delta of 
the, 240. 

Diing Wan, town and district, probably 
identical with To-yiian, 831 ; loca¬ 
tion of, 831. 

Dong-yin, district, 831. 

Dorias, river, identified with Dao- 

^iang, 125; the river of Ill-nOi, 313; 
identified with the Red River, 317, 
318,^ 356 ; its etymological identi¬ 
fication considered, 318, 318 n. 2; 
derivation of the name, 735. . 

Dot-la, a designation of Highland 
Java, 466. 

Double Island, identification of, 711. 

Dragon, the term for, 140 n. ; legends 
connected with a, 322, 325, 326, 
339, 339 n. 1. 

Dragon’s blood sent to China as 
tribute, 651. 

Dragon’s brain perfume, 441. 

Dragons, the Ai-Lau tattooed with, 
126 ; crocodiles resembling, 791. 

Drangiauo, the derivative of Sando- 
way, 41 n,, 46 n. 1. 

Driivida, jieople of, connected with 
Arakan, G59. 

Dravidiari kingdom, the, 33. 

Dravidians, the, people, 32, 34, 81, 
86, 90, 101; invasions of, 28; the 
descendants of, were pioneer colo¬ 
nizers, 81; the Tanngthus subject to, 
86; colonies founded by, 101, 302; 
sea route to the China Sea opened 
by, 302 ; Aclich settled by, 680. 

Dress, of the people of Chan-ch‘eng, 
243 ; of the people of Campd, 243 
n. 2, 

Drona stupa, 188 n. 1. 

Dronaka, the, people, 12G, 144 n. 2; 
probably identical with Ptolemy’s 
Doanai, 120, 121, 124. 

Drum, the Mahoradhika. See Maho- 
randika drum, the. 

Drum, the Th^n Lo. See Thcn-L3, 
the. 

Drums, bronze, of Indo-Chiiia, 762. 

Ih-yobalanops, a camphor-tree, 436, 
437 n. ; districts where found, 436, 

436 n. 3 ; now almost exterminated, 

437 m 

Diik-tho, city, the capital Of Huan 
Chou, 797. 

Dula. See An-gyi, district. 

Dun -wun. See Dong Wan, district. 

Duriau, group of islands, 499 n. 3. 
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Dutthagamani, king, 108. 

Dvada^li, Dvada^an, one of the 
founders of LCian;? P'hrah 
145, 152. 

Dvar, country, 774. 

Dvara-Saniudra, town, the capital of 
the IJelaln dynasty, India, 82G. 

DvuravatT, eity, a designation of 
Sandoway, 45 ii. '2, 742 {sec Corri¬ 
genda, 832) : a chief town of Siam, 
17G; the modern Ayuthia, 17(i, 177; 
legend regarding, 742 ; eonneoted 
with T‘o-io-po-ii, 820 ; Arakauese 
capitid removed from, 832. 

nwarfs, G20; account of tl.e black, of 
Oochiii-Chiiia, 2(i 1, 262; of Serirali, 
573 ; account of a kingdom of, 786, 
787 ; iit V voi^iiiii) iiiid 

Dwarfs, hairy, 687; td Siak and 
Kroci, 657 n. 1. 

l)vak.s, the, jteonic, a stone idol of, 
806. 

Dyardanes, river, its ideiititv witli 
I’tolemy’s D<»ana.s discussed, 281, 

282, 282 n. 1 ; coiinectisl witli the 
(Jidiiiies, 281, 282, 2S2 n. I ; con¬ 
nected with tlic liraliiiiuiiutia. 282, 
285 ; connected witli tlic Me-Kht'jiig, 

283, 284, 285, 

Dynasties, the, of Aclieh, G9S. 



Eagle-wood, 576, 811 ; from Ko: Tion 
and the main laud, 202 ; a pruductioii 
of Campii, 278, 270; e-\ploitation 
^ of, 278. 

Ears, lobes of, pierced and ilistendcd 
by the woTnen of Acheh, 667 n- 

East Island, 683. 

Egg-showing village, the, 386 ii. 3, 
'393. 

Egu-helojig, Island, a designatioii of 
the Little Andaman, 389 n. 2, 392. 

Hi.so, PMinoni, the Jjsruia Mountain, 
205; remaiii.s of a temple on the, 
206. 

Elenjmalus, islands, a de.sigi)ation <d 
the Xikobiirs, 700. 

Elephant, legend regarding an, 751. 

Elephant country, the district known 
os the, 147, 148, 149 ; origin of the 
name discussed, 148. 

Elephant IJill. tSec Giiuong Geriang. 

Elephant Point, 751 ; location of, 729. 

Elephant Range, known as I’diuoin 
Damrei, 200, 201. 

Elephant River, 793; explanation of 
the name, 751 ; name applied to the 
Iravati, 751. 


Elephants, 116, 370, 699; in Barah- 
ua-ar 401 n., 402 n; sprinkled 
with l.unian gall, 789. 790; white. 


Elias, patriarch, 633 n. 2. 

Embassies and missions 29 n 9 no 

eryl, 8-21; <r„n,I-‘ia„’t., Chin;:75 : 

fioni Aau-Chaci to China, 75 ; from 
hu-nan to India, 93, 755; from 
Jjiiug-kia to (diina, 112; from China 
to India, 124 ; from Ceylon to 
Kaiuboja, 53.i, .536; envoys from 
Cliina, o36, 6 49, 821 ; from P‘o-ta 
to Cliina, 541 ; envovs from IIo-I«i. 
tan, 542.^543; from’ Slie-p‘o, 542, 
544, 547; Ilo-ling, 545, 547; 
from thePalembang kingdom, 620-5 - 
from Su-mu-ta, 644 ; from Su-rmi- 
tu-la, 645; from Ilsu-weii-ta-ua, 
648; Iroin Su-mon-ta-ia, 648-51; 
from Champa, 649 ; P‘o-JIwan" 
seeks investiture, 543 ; from Jlsien 
to China, 822. 

Emerald statue of Buddha, 193 u. 1. 

Ernigratits fiuni India to Indo-China, 

122 . 


Empca ia of ancient trade, .Vkadra and 
Pithouobaste, 7, 8, 212; TakOla, 
92-4; Kalantau, 106; j^Ialavii’, 
536; (Miumpdion, 756; Ileng 
iSlmii, 797 n, I ; 8hC’n-t‘ou, 80) ; 


Lo-yueli, stat*', 820. 

Elide, island, a designntioM of Flores 


589 n. 


Engaiio, inland, 422 n, I ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 409 n. 2; possibly in- 
eiu<h-d jfi Ptolemy’s Sindai, 449 ; 
natives »ff, ,'>56 n, 2 ; alleged to be 
inhaljited onlv bv women, 753. 

JvjUator, Pt<dem:jie, 12. 

Erli-TIai, tlie Tali Lake, 64, 765, 

^ 765 11. 1. 

Erh IIo, part of the Red River, 315 a. 1. 

Ivlliiiie affinities bctwt!eii the .\chiiiese 
ami ttic pe<iple of Koromandel and 
Malabar, 600 n. 1. 

Euphrates, river, 19. 

Expeditions, 651 ; again.st itamafiha, 
9;>; (/liinese, .539, 709, 781, 797, 
825, 833; against Kinar, 620; 

against IM.sjii, 645 ; Iroiu Java, 
713 n. 1 ; to the * Island of Gold,’ 
807; against the K‘un-Iuii country, 
HI 3. 

Ezata, connected witli Sada, 46. 


F 

Fa-IIsicn, act ount of his voyage, 604, 
605; jirohable route taken by, 606. 
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Fa-Dguin, kiug, 295 n. 3. 

Fai-fo, town, the port of Turan, 280 
n. 2 ; other designations of, 781, 
788, 789, 790 ; foundation of, 790 ; 
ancient remains near, 791. 

Famine, cannibalism caused by, 828. 

Famusa, island, under the sway of the 
Kainrun king:, •'57-1, .575. 

Fan Ch‘cng’-ta. Sett Fan Shih-hu. 

Fan-man, king of Fu-uan, 570 n. 

Fan Shih-hu, appointed Imperial Cliief 
Commissioner at Kwang-hsi, 24 I n. i. 

Fana, island, identification of, 537 ; 
connected with Malavir and I’cutam, 
. 537 . 


Faujab, Faujat, the, tribe. See Fciijab. 

F.anjab, Islands of, probably identical 
with Pan-chih-pa, 502, 502 n. I. 

Fans ur, 810 : name applied to the 
district of BarOs, 431. 

Fansur, city, its probable identity, 
432 n. 1 , 432 n. 2 ; located on 
Kulali Island, 5.53; identity with 
Panclmr suirgested, 553. 

Fansur,islands,the Bartisaiof Ptolemy, 
427 : other designations of the, 427 ; 
the laiiums I'^ansur camphor probublv' 
troin, 428, 431 ; various references 
to, 432; pectple of, .alleged to be 
idolaters, 69-5. 

Fansur, Sea of, 003 ii. 2 , 695. 

Fatisnr, a designation for camphor, 
434, 4 36 ; tlie origin and history of 
the term discussed, 431 if. ; meaning 
of the w<»rd, 435 ; variants of the 


name, 436 ii. 2. 

Fasiii T, district, a designation of Barus, 
434 ; Islainism introduced into, 69 g! 
Feng, river, a designation of the Mc- 
KhOiig, 135 11 . 1 . 

Nan -Chao, 74, 
75(1 ; abducted jjeople from l*‘iao, 

7.50; assisted P‘iao against Cevlon’ 
750, 


Icnjab, the, fribt', description of, .502, 

502 n. 4 ; connected with the Sokab’ 

503 n. I. 


Fci'ingi bazar, town, 
iVntiboIo, 832. 


connected witli 


I’ertak, kiiigdoni. 

Itsti^als ol lloating •►fFeriM**‘s in 
stroaius, 493, 493 ii. I. ° 

Fig-tree, Indian, 39. 

1 iji, tace-tattooing nnioiiit the women 
of, 367 11 . 3. 


Fire produced bv friction, 2,33 jj | 

Fire-god, the Chinese, 339. 

Fire Isles, 249. 

lire King,’ the, names applied to, 

801 ; residence and powers attributed 

to, 801, 802. 


Fire Kings, 342, 342 n. 1, 773. 
Fire-worship, 340, 341 n. 1, 673 n. 1 ; 

in Ka4a-dvlpa, 672, 673. 

Fish, with stone horns, 782 ; raw and 
alive, eaten in Tonkin, 786. 

Fish-eating populations. See Ikhthvo- 
])hagi. 

Flat Islands, See Pulo Tapak, 
Floating houses, 564. 

Floras, island, designations of, 539 n. 

* Flowered Faces,’tribe, the, a face- 
tattooing tribe of the Liao. 175 n. 2. 
367. 

Io-ch‘i, town, the birthplace of 
Kwan-yin, 600 ; a designation of 
Bhoja, GOO. 

Fo-lo-an, a Sumatran state, 598, 825 ; 
account ot, 599; legend respectin'^ 
two brass statue.? at, 599; location 
of, 599 n.2; identification of, 599 
n. 2 , 600, 601, 601 n. 1, 627, 825 ; 
subject to san-fo-ch‘i, 626. 

Fo-shih, town, identical with P^hot- 
th§, 229 n. 2 ; derivation of the 
name discussed, 229 n. 2 ; a form 
of Shih-li Fo-shih, 481 ; other 
designations of, 779, 791 ; identi¬ 
fication of, 791 ; location of, 815. 
Fo-.shih-pu-Io, district, 584 11 . 3; 
identification of, 584 ; erroneously 
eoniiccted with Boja-nagara 584. 

Fo-tmng Shan, island, 386. 

Footprint of Buddha, 390 n. 1 ; on 
the Suvanna-mali Mountain, 80, 
115; in Cevlon, 382 n. 1 , 386, 
387; on Ilsi-hm, 665 n., 701; in 

the G65 n*, 701 ; in Burnm, etc., 
665 n. ’ 

Forlono, kingdom, a form of Perlak, 
834. 

1‘orinos.a, island, account of the ah- 
origines of, 256 u. 1, 829; facc- 
ta^ttooing among the natives of, 
6i5 n.f; cannibalism in, 828. 
Formosan Channel, Ptolcmv’s Gulf of 
the Sinai, 255. 

Fortune Island, 419 ii. 1. 

Irog-drum,’ the. See Mahoradhika 
drum, the. 

J‘’u-chou, 131. 

Fa-chjun, town, foundation and site 
ol, 780; an ancient capital of Campa, 
7S0. 

h u-hu, the, people, probably of Hainan, 
367 n. 1. 

Fu-Iiang Chiang, part of the Red 
River, 315 u. 1 ; narrative respect¬ 
ing the, 316 n, 

Fu-hi, 784. 

Fu-nau, kingdom, embassy from the 
king of, 93 ; a designation of Kain- 
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boja, 93, 794 ; correspouds to Lestai, 
158; description of the natives of, 
158, 171-3, 827; conquest of, 204, 
206; origin and meaning of the 
name, 207; term synonymous with 
C*hleng, 207 ; earliest mention of, 
203 ; the people of, invaded Tonkin, 
208; boundaries of, 209; site of 
the capital of, discussed, 209, 210; 
king of, pays tribute, 299, 794; 
visited by merchants, 302; con¬ 
quests of, 818. 

Fu^os, island, inhabited by Aeta 
^ Negritos, 247 n. 

further India, 24 ; deficient geographi¬ 
cal knowledge of, 3, 26; place- 
names in, whence derived, 40 n. 3, 
101, 117 ; maps of, 84 passim. 


Ga-tsha-bha, river, the local name of 
the Kulidnn Iliver, 36, 41, 

Galang, island, 475. 

Gall, human, exacted as tribute, 275 
n. 3; used to sprinkle royal elephants, 
789, 790. 

Galungi. Sec Kalungi, kingdom. 

Gama, Don Stefauo da, governor of 
Goa, 398 D. 1. 

Gama, Vasco da, 398 n. 1. 

Gambling farm managed by IMak-kii,* 
195 n. 2. 

Gandak, river, 834, 835. 

Gandhara, district, 121 ; conaected 
with K‘iung-tu, 62 n. 4. 

Gandhara (India), 62 n. 4, 

Gandhara-rattha. See Yilnnan, terri¬ 
tory. 

Ganesa, clay image of, worshipped, 
752- 

Ganfu. See Khanfu. 

Gahga-nagara, a chief city of Perak, 
98 ; brief account of, 98. 

Ganges, river, 9, 19, 28, 32 ; difliculty 
of identifying Ptolemy’s places on 
the east of the, 1 ; delta of the, 7 ; 
Ptolemy’s distance errors between 
Kanoje and the, 20; Ptolemy’s 
error in the course of the, 20 ; 
Megliiiu estuary of the, connected 
with Antibole, 832. 

Ganges, Old. See Dbnkkfi, river. 
Gangetio Delta, 53. 

Gangetic Gulf, See Bengal, Bay of. 

Oangetikos kolpos. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Ganggaug Putrl, marriage of, 644. 

Ganjam, river, 47. 

Garo, the, people, also called Aehi- 
krang, 829. 


Garo Hills, 53. 

Garuda, mythical bird, abode of, .said 
to ^be Kuta-.4alinali Peak, 80, 81, 
48^ n., 752 ; also designated 

\ amateya, 80; other epithets applied 

toI i i ^ m 

Gaudas, the, people, the foundation 
of Takula by, discussed, 85. 

Gauhati, 286 h. 1, 83.5. 

Gavaiii[)ati-tliera, a disciple of Buddha, 

114, 657 n. 2 ; account of, 657 n. 2. 

Gaya, district, child born in the, with 
a caudal appendage, 687 n. 5. 

Gayo, Gayu, the, people, other forms 
of the name, 674 n. 2; cannibalism 
of, 674 n. 2 ; origin of the name, 
674 n. 2; Ishltni.sni refused by, 
674 n. 2; habitat of, 074 n. 2, 
676 n. ; account ot, 674 n. 2 ; 
identification of, 675 ii. 

Gayu, di.stnct, identical witli D.agroian, 
695 ; IstAinism refused by the 
uative.s of, 695. 

Gedrosia, 41 n. 

Gelam Island, connected witli Kau-lari, 
671 n., 711, 7 12 ; locution of, 712; 
other designations of, 712. 

Getang, See Kalang, the, people. 

Gehmg, cape, a de.siguatioti of South 
Cape, 476; connected with llo-linir, 

4 76. 


Gelang Hill. See Bukit Gelaug. 
Gemenchih, river, tributary of tlie 
Mniir, 477 n. 1. 

Geuii-worsliip, 341 n. 1. 

Geograjdiers, errors of, 792. 
Geographical nomenclature, explanation 
of many errors in, 588 n. 1. 

Geriang. *S>c Guuoug Gerlaiig, a hill. 
Gerlang, river, tlie present Kedah 
River, 4S5 ; coiinected with Ilo-ling. 


485. 


Ghaindu, district, icleiilitied with 
K‘iuiig-tu, 62 II. 4. 

Gliuru-wnod, 478 ». 

Ghee, Sea of. 5Vr Sent, Sea ot. 
Ghirbi. See Korhie, city. 


Ghrta, Ghrtoda. Sfr Sent, Sea of. 
Gi.i-diiih, a designation of l.ower 
Cochin-China, 776, 

Gia-iong. See Ja-!ong, emperor. 
Giam-bieu, ruins of, 779. 

Giants, account of the, of Sumatra, 


646. 

Giava IMaggiore, a designation of 
Borneo, 634 n. 1. 

Giava Idiuore, a designation of Java, 
634 n. I, 

Gilt, meaning of the term, 520 n, 2. 
Gill Timor, a designation of 'l irnor, 


519 . 
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Gilinp 'Wesi, alleged capital of Java, 
6y2 n,1. 

Giri, island, other designations of, 658 ; 
moved and replaced by Ibiddha, 658; 
the Yaksas transferred ' to, 658; 
connected with Sumatra, 658. 
Giri-dvipa. See Giri, island. 

Giniar inscrijitioii, the, date of, 237. 
Gnoniouical observations, 482, 796 n, 1, 
815. 

Godavari, river, 35, 107, 108 ; the 
Maisolo.s of I’tolemy, 25. 

Gola, the, peojile, 85; houses of, 83. 
Goja-niattika-nagara, city, identified 
with Ayethema, 83, 85; capital of 
Suvarna*dvTpa, 569 n. ; ideutitica- 
tion of, .569 n. ; other designations 
of, 819. 

Gold. 41, 44, 476, 477 n. 1, 482, 
48.5 n. 2, 52.1 n. 2, 640, 640 n. 1, 
706 : at Tiniira, 51, 65 ; terms 
designating, 154, 640 ii, 1 ; se.irch 
nigani/.ed for an island (»f, 398 n. 1 ; 
in the Audrimaiis and Nikubars, 
398 II. 1 ; from Sumatra, 458, 
047 ; abundant in SrI-Bhoja, 619 ; 
Sumatran districts noted tor, 631 ; 
plentiful in Kiiryse, 670 u, 1 ; fi\mi 
Bnrmri, 748 ; couiniiniited, as 
currency, SO6. 

Gold, Island of, name applied to Ibc 
.\ nda Ilians, 398 n. 1 ; connected 
with Suri'inlib, 5()8 ; the ajiplication 
of the name discussed, 64 0 n. 1 ; 
expeditions to the, 807 ; location of’ 
S07. 

‘ Gold-bars Pond.’ Gold Ingots, 

tlio Poml id t he. 

Gold Country, the present Lower 
Bnrniu, .54, 64, 6.5; ideiititiod with 
the Kliryse of Pfolcniv, 64, 

Gold Ingots, the Pond' of the, 5GO, 
•561 ; the throne of the king of 
^abej iM't*rlookt*d, .)G1 ; h***'end 

respecting, 621. 

‘Gold Islands,’ tlie, 398. 
tiold Land, tlie, of Ptolemy. See 
Kliryse Kb ora, district. 

Gold-mines, 671 n. : in Kliryse KhTira, 
66, 80; description of, at Sclensiugr, 

4 77 u. I ; near Kalah and Sorlra, 
.562 ; in .Sumatra, 562 ii, 2 ; in 
Acbeb, 699, 700. 

(jold Sand River. See Kin-slia, CLeat. 
(rold-ware iiianutaetures, 627, 628. 
(lolden Country, the, ideiititiod with 
Lower Buriml, 54 ; description of 
the inliabitants of, 54. 

Golden Island, 670 ii. I. 

‘ Golilcii Isle,’ the. See Golden 
Kbersonese, country. 


Golden Khersoneee, the, country, 65, 
82, 95, 97, 101, 111 ; identified 
with the Malay Peninsula, 77, 80, 
222 ; Ptolemy’s hydrographical 
errors in, 81; connected with Takola, 
222 ; overhung by mountains, 767 . 

Golden plate, Siamese royal letters of 
state inscribed on a, 532 u. 2 . 

Golden Region, the, 65; the lower 
valley oi the Iruvati, 51 ; the 
habitat of silkworm breeders, 51. 

‘ Golden Xecth ’ province, oi'iginal 
seat of government of the, 768 ; 
offices transfeiTcd to Yun.'*‘-ch*aiii^ 

res-. ° 

' Golden Teeth,’ the. See Khamti, 
the, race. 

‘ Golpho Pennudo. ’ See Siam, Gulf of. 

Gumespiilla, Ponta de, 699 ; various 
forms of the name, 699 n. 1 . 

Gongs, sickness cured bi' the use of, 
120 n. 

‘ Good Fortune Island,* a mistaken 
translation, 411, 412, 417. 

Gopiila, founder of New Ilastiuapura, 
746. 

Gopiilpur, location of, 743 . 

Gotuina Buddha, 33; the father of, 
491 u. 3. 

Got.ania Subhadra, king, 602 n. 1 . 

Goviuda.<ettbi, 657 u, 2. 

‘ Great Black Mountain,’ 
with tlieSyfiina Mouiibiin 
partly corresponds to 
Damassa Range, 177 ; 
with the Ta-huh Shan, 773 . 

Great Cape, the, idcntiticil with Cape 
Tl-wun, 214, 214 ii, 1 215, 222 , 

225. 

Great Fortune, island, 419 n. 1 . 

Great Gult, tlie, identified with Magnus 
Sinus, 225; .s| niggle for the coa.st- 
line of, 225 ; identification of, 377. 

Green Sett, the, of Plolemy, 26 ; con¬ 
nected with tlie Sea of Gln-ta, 673 . 

Grotto, iuseriptions in a, 237. 

Gutl Cheritii, ‘ Legend Cave,’ a noted 
cave on Jj.augkawT Island, 485, 
486; inscription in the, 486, 486 
n. 2 ; other de.siguations of, 486 
n. 1 ; a refuge of Gnvudn, 487 n. 

Guamboy. See Caiiioi, Bay of. 

Gueudeville, inaccuracy of the maps 
of, 75, 76, 

Guiariith identifietl with Aratta, 29 n. 2 , 

<7h/«, derivation of the term discu.ssed, 
86 ; name applied to the Tnungth^, 
86 , 90 n. 

Gulamattiku. See Taik-kulil, city. 

Gumara, islet, possibly part of the 
Mhniolai, 421, 


identified 
177,173; 
I’tolemy’s 
connected 
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Gunavarman visited She-p‘o, 464 n. 1, 
469,541. 

GunoDg Api, island, connected with 
Jan-bo, 782. 

Giinong Cherai, account of country 
around, 485 n. 2, 

Gunong GerTang, Geriyang, a hill, a 
noted cave on, 477 n. 1 ; connected 
with Holing, 485, 510, 584 n. 3; 
famed for stalactite caves, 485 ; 
other designations of, 485, 485 n. 2 ; 
traditionallv £unounde<l by sea, 
485 n. 2. ' 

Gunong Gredong, an active volcano 
on Sumatra, 553. 

Gunong Kuriiichi, a high mountain 
peak, 419. 

Gunong Lcdung, noted for gold, 477 
n. 1. 

Gunong Lusc, probably identical with 
Jfount Kusesaya, 677. 

Gunong Merdu, a peak on Pulo Web, 
693. 

Gunong Pulai, identity with P‘o-Ii 
suggested, 494. 

Gunong Tahan Mountains, 758. 

Gupta characters, inscriptions in, 61, 
Gupta Era, date of, 60. 

Gurii, district, 95-7. 

Guroh, village, 515 ; location of, 514 ; 

identified with Ku-lo, 819. 

Gurong, island, connected with Ki-lung 
^ Hsu, 711, 

Gur.it, district, 95, 97 ; locati<ni of, 
469 n. 3; connected with Ho-lo-tan, 

4 69 n, 3. 

Gutta-percha Lslaud. See Perclia, 
Pulo. 

Own: Stc Khwa, river. 

Gwala-garh, town, 778. 

II 

Ha, the people, probabir identical with 

the Salaiig, 262. 

Ha-lak, kingdom, also known as Shc- 
P‘o, 468 ; other de.sigiiatious of, 468. 
Ha-lang. Sec Ilu-ling, .state. 

Ha-li, death of, at I’ekiiig, 651. 
Ila-H-dii-haii, 652 ii. I. 

Ha-ni-clie-haa, 651, 6.52 n. 1. 

Ha -uOi, river, the iJorifis River of 
Ptolemy, 313; also designated Song- 
^koi^ 313. 

Ha-nOi, town, 10, 17, 122 ; the 

Aganagarn of Ptolemv, 11. lii. 14, 

15, 18, 21, 319, 331; suggested 

identity with Kattigira, .303 n. 1 ; 
the cu])ital of Annain, 3lGn. ; other 
designations of, 316 n., 319 n, 1, 


830, 799 ; the capital of Tonkin 
319 ; identical with J.ong-bTen. 323* 
828,330, 3:J0 «. 1, 784; formerly 
a seaport, 799. 

Ila-tinb district, 147 ; a dis¬ 
trict of Tonkin, 227 ; other desi^r. 
nations of, 227, 227 n. 3, 305. 3U6 
850, 352, 778, 794. 

Ila-tTn, town, helongcd to Hsiang-lin, 
2*12 ; ^capital of a Cliiim kingdom, 
263 ; identity with Km-tatha .5fetio- 
poli.s suggested, 305, 30(», 

Ila-tung. See Jlo-thon, the, pcuple. 

Hal - diioiig, comiecbfd with V:in". 
ch'iieii, 801. 

Ilai-k'ou. See Ilni-Iiow, seaport. 
JI:ti-|)boiig, district, linmationof, 799 
799 II. I. ’ 

Hainan, district, conneefed with 
Gbencbij, 210 n, ; jie.irl ti.sln iy at, 
216 n. ; designations of, 2.')0 n. I ; 
origin of tite name, 2.'»0 n. 1 ; 
Persian settlement in Sontliern, 471 
n, 2. 

Hainan Strait, dangerous navigation 
of, 247 n. ; connected witli the Se.a 
of Saiiji, 248 n. 

Hair-cutting Hall, ruins of, at Kain- 
p‘heng P‘liet, 171. 

Hairy races, 556, 556 n. 2, 685-7 ; in 
Siak, .SI 7. 

Hiiji H^rtauagara, king of Java, 821 ; 

wairc^d against Maluyu, 821, 825. 
Hak-de, ciiiperor, an Annainese, rebel 
against Ciiina. 161 n. 1. 

Hakka, the, peojilc, 131 ii. 2, 

Hala, the, jKMipIe, .a tattooing brancli 
of t)ic .Sakai, 468 n. 1. 
llalung, the, jieople, 7.58, 7S.S ; prob¬ 
ably identical with the Ha and 
C‘ltadaiig, 2(i2; wild trib<*s near 
ljal-Augwe,273; cannibalism among, 

S27 ; other de.- ignations of, 789 ; 
liabitat of, 789. 

Jialli.'iii. Sec Matlian, island. 

Hatii-sa-giri, inountaiii, city founded 
near the, 203. 

Haiiisavati-mand.'ila, a ])rovince of 
Kritiiiirifiado.sa, 65 ; a designation of 
Pegu, 65, 807. 

Han Dynasty, in China, 16; date of 
tlie, 106; invasions of the, 281. ^ 
llaii-iian-a-pi-cheii, .‘.ultaii ol Su-meii- 
la-la, 650. 

Han-Vii, an anti-Ruddhbl statesman, 
e.\i!c<l, 608 n. I. 

Hang, Miiaiig, an Imlfi monarchy, 122. 
Hang-chon, town, ollim’ de.signations' 
of, 214 : im bnled in Kraunca-dvipa, 

24*1 ; the Katiigara of Ptolemy, 802. 
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Hanumuti, the home ofj 753. 
Hanuman, islands, the Andamans, 
3S4 n. 

Ilaiauj, Ilcreuj, 809; best camphor 
exported from, 430 n, 2 ; suggested 
identification of, 436 n. 2; con¬ 
nected with Ho-lo-tau, 469 n. 3. 
Havdaliili, state, connected with IIo-lo- 
tan, toy n. 3. 

Hardahili, a species of camphor, 441 
n. 1 ; nieantng ot the term, 811. 
Hari-Iljira, worship of, 211. 

Harij. See Harnaj, island. 
Ilitringhiita, river, 740. 

Harkaml. See Ilerkeiid, Sea of. 
Harlaj. Sec Hurnaj, i.daiid. 

Haniaj, island, a notable chasm on, 

551 ; the name discussed, 551 n. 1, 

552 n. 3. 


Haro, river, a tributary of the Indus, 
41 11 . 

lluru, state, introduction of I.slannsm 
into, 696. 

Ilassau, an envoy for China, 644. 

Ilassan, prince, 121 n. 1, 130 n. 1. 

Uastiu.apura, kingdom, 746; a desig¬ 
nation of Tagaung, 62, 471 n. 2; 
other designations of, 745; foundation 


of new, 746. 

Hat Island. See Mao-Shan. 

Hatchets, brass, discovered, 219. 

Hatien, town, position of, 7; tin 
Akudra of rtoleiny, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 
13, 21, 22, 23, 193, 195; attackei 
by the Siaincsc fleet, 195; corrc 
spoiidswitli Kadrauj, 195; fonnerl) 
an e.xcellent harbour, 195 ; gooi 
anchorage in the bay of, 195, 196 
governors of, 195 n. 2; reason foi 
the name of, 196 n. ; decay of tradi 
at, 213. 

Hawk’s Ileak Hill. See Yin'^’-kO' 
tswei Shan. ^ 

Huwk’.s bill turtle, finest tortoise-shel 
procured from the, 671 n. ; habital 
of, 671 11 . 

Haycock, South, island, 711. 

HC*-ch‘ih, the, people, habit of the, oi 
blacking their teeth, 780 ; idetitifi- 
cation of, 802. 

Head-hiJiiting tribes, 72, 360, 652 
660 n. 2, 720 n. 

Hell llo, a designation of the Black 
River, 792. 

Heh-Shwei, river, a designation of 
the Me-Khong, 792. 

Hei-kiang, river, 792. 

Heniamjila, princess, wrecked on the 
Diamond Sands, 107. 

Heiig, Greater and I.esscr, the, islands, 
identification of, 683. 


Heng Shan, seaport, connected with 
Pi-kin, 797; an ancient entrepot 
for trade, 797 n, 1, 

IIeng-Shan, mountains. See Hwiii 
Sou Range. 

Ilenzada, a township of Lower Burma, 
144. 

Herkend, Sea of, 664 ; identical with 
the Sea of Lanibri, 663, 663 n. 2 ; 
derivation of the name, 663, 663 
n. 2 ; best tortoise-shell found in 
the, 671 u. 

Het, Sliiaug, caniphor-tree.s at, 438 n. 1. 

Ilicunera, islninls, a designation of the 
Andamans and Nikubais, 397. 

IIicp-p‘6. See Lui Chau, town. 

High Island. See Sariisan. 

Hill tribe.s, 131, 132, 289 n. ; the 
C'hieug, 118-20 ; of Kaniboja 
and Cainpa, 161, 163, 172, 173; 
of Negrito de.scent, 256; language 
of the, of Northern Siam, 687 

Hindu images, 601 n. 2. 

Hiranva, river, a designation of the 
Brahmaputra, 287 n. 

Hiranyadama, a learned Brahman, 
546. 

IlistoiT, outline, of the Palembang 
kingdom, 619-30. 

Hlaing, a township of Lower Burma, 
144. 

Hlaing, river, 41 n.; probably the 
Besyuga of Ptolemy, 75, 76; possibly 
known as the Bl-synga, 77. 

Hlay-tshlep, town, a designation of 
Lasippa, 144. 

Hmcng, Hmung, the, people, a desig¬ 
nation of the Miao-tsz, 793. 

Ho, the, people, 144 n. 2; face- 
tattooing among, 367 n. 3. 

Ho, MUang, kingdom, founded by the 
Lau, 127; probably identical with 
Nan-chao, 127 ; a designation of 
YUiman, 144 n. 2. 

Ho-che, district, 764 ; connected with 
the Ta-li Lake, 767. 

Ho-che, Ho-shih, the, people, a desig¬ 
nation of the Nan-chao, 127, 
144 u. 2. 

H6-dao. See Hu-t‘ou, the, people. 

Ho-ling, state, a designation of Sh6- 
p‘o, 464, 478, 504, 544 ; other 
designations of, 472, 472 n. 1, 504; 
capital of, 472 ; location of, 473-5, 
478-80, 481 n. 1, 483, 604, 509, 
544 ; jiroductions of, 476, 671 n.; 
erroneous identification with Java, 
480; connected inth Geriang, 485, 
510, 584 n. 3; toponymies similar 
to, 488, 488 n, 1 ; twenty-eight 
states subordinate to, 505 ; anecdote 
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respeding Ihe queeo of, 605, 505 
?n c ’ tributarj' to Queen Smifi-devi, 
60 6, 544; cessation of intercourse 
bet ween China and, 509 ; identifi- 
ctUion of, 510 n. 1 ; envovs sc*nt to 
China by, 544 n. i, 545, 547; sent 
Seng.eh‘i slaves to China, 547- 
lad mention of, 54 7 ; noted for 

671 n.; Sima, queen 

_oyy* 

Ho-lo-tan, state, 543, 812; on She- 
p‘o Island, 469, 542; discrepancies 
in accounts of, 469, n. 3 ; su 
Identification of, 469, 469 ri. 3 , 542, 
760; capital of, 469 n. 3; king of, 
542; latest mention of, 543; title 
conferred on the ruler of, 543. 
Hp‘lo*t‘o, 29 n. 2. 

Ho-lOang, the, people worship dots of 
genii, 341 u. 1. 

Ho-man, the. people, 144 n. 2. 

Ho-mido, king of Shih-li Fo-shih, 
620 ; the patron of I-tsing, 620 ; 

sends dwarfs and slaves to China 
620. 

Do-ni, the, people, name also applied 
to the K‘a-to, 357 ; varieties of the, 
359; a tribal designation, 360. 

Lui Chau. town, 
island, identification of, 782. 
Ho-Muang, kingdom. 
H6-th6n, the, people, remnants of 

the H8*t6n of Campa, 258 n. 

Ho-ti Chiang, part of the Red River, 

315 n. 1. 

HO-ton, kingdom, corresponds to 
Kwang-bifI and Kwung-trl, 227; 
identified with Campa, 227. 

Ho-ton, the, people, 255 ; the primi¬ 
tive population of Campa, 252; 
theory^ as to their origin, 252 ; their 
identity discussed, 257 n.; remnants 
of, still in Eastern Karaboja, 258 n.; 
probably the Aithiopcs of Ptolemy, 

263 ; legendary identification of, 


Ho 

5 


ma- 


785; alleged to be a monkey race, 
785_; the kingdom of, 785. 

Ho-wong, a chief city of the JIo, 144 ; 
other designations of, 144 n. 2. 

Hog Island. See Varaha. 

Hoi, race, 225 n. 1. 

Hoi-how, scaporf, identified with 
Senji, 247 n., 248 n. 

Hoi-kun, the, people a branch of the 
Lawa, 161 u. 1. 

Hoi-mang, the, people, a branch of 
the Lawa, 161 u. 1 . 

Hon-kuk, inscriptions, 781, 791. 
Honan, 16. 

Honan-fu, 16. 


Hor, the, people of Sin^ Blium, 141. 

llonnar, city, location and identification 
ot, 647. 

Horse, a mythical marine, 558, 559 
OM u. Kwan-vm .assumed the 
form ot a magic, 600 ; the marine, 
ot Arabic legend, 600, 600 n. 3 . 
ouses. description of the, of Serf rah, 
064 : descni>tion of the, of Palern- 
baug, 564 n. 4 . 

Hradana, river, a name of tiie Brah 
putra, 829. 

IIsi-oh‘Lian. See Toi-kwleu. distinct 
Hsi-erh-hai. See Ta-li, Jake. 
Hsi-erh-ho, river, legend respectin 

the, 137. 

Ilsi-tu-Iieh, city, location of, 784 ; 

the seaport for Hti-noi, 784. 

Ilsi-iio, Ilsi-ho-JIsfeu, the Soiana of 
l*tolcmy, 15. 

Hsi-kiang, river, identified with the 

Asiiij 617 D- 2- 

Hsi-lun, state, a designation of Ceylon,- 
3S9, 679 n. 2 ; subject to Saii-fo- 
ch‘i, 626, 701 ; suggested idontifica- 


fT 


tion of, 626 ; identical with Qlialang, 
665 D. ; other designation.s of, 701. 
Hsi-Ii, Ch inese name for Singapore, 
199 n. 4. 

Ilsi-Ji Hu-ta-bsia-]i-t‘an, king, identi¬ 
fied with Ser-Xatakaiah, 678, 579, 
621 ; death of, 579, 621 ; other 
renderings of the name, 579 ; king 
of San-fo-ch^i, 621 ; sent tribute to 
China, 621. 

ilsi-li Ma-hsia-lo-shc, king, sends 
tribute to China, 625. 

Usi-Iun, mountain, a footpritit of 
Buddha on, 665 u., 701 ; probably 
the Cakra Mountain, 677. 

Hsi-mo (Sima), queen of Ilo-ling, 
505, 544 ; anecdote respecting, 505 
n. 2 ; probably identical with Queen 
Stiiia-uevi, 505-6, 544; teared by 
the king of Ta-shih, 699. 

11 si-Ou, province, on ancient designa¬ 
tion of Tonkin, 351 n., 374. 

l£si-paw. See Sl-pob, town.^ 

Hsi-t‘u, the, people, identified with 
the Toi-do, 233 ; habitat of, 352, 
353 ; suggested connection with the 
Siiidoi, 352, 353, 356; alleged 
descent of, 353 ; self-.styled Ma-liu, 
353; their origin discussed, 354 
n. 1 ; identification of, 780, 802. 
llsi-tuug Islands, identification of, 
708 u. 1, 709, 713, 714, 715, 716 ; 
the origin of the name discussed, 
716, 717; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Satyron, 717; connected with the 
Anainbas, 724. 
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Hsi-yii. Sec Toi-vu, district. 

Jlsi-yu, river, identified with the Seros 
of Ptolemy, 372, 374, 377 ; other 
desijrnntions of, 372 ; the mi me dis¬ 
cussed, 373, 374, 377. 

Ilsi-yunii-man, the, i)eople, 12.'>, 153; 
inhabitants of Tonkin, 131 ; a race 
on the borders of Nan-chao, 1.52. 

Ilsia-chiang^, district, desijjnatiou of 
Cbao-w.a, 4.51 n. 1, 

Hsia-ch'ih, kin*;^ of Palembaii", C22 ; 
envoys sent by, 622. 

IIsia-chiit-Ma-io-ye, title of the king 
of i>be-p‘ti, 547. 

llsia-eh‘ili Sii-\vu-cli‘a-p‘u-nii, king 
of S:(n-fo-eh‘i, 623 ; sends presents 
to ('liiini, 623. 

Ilsia-liwa-iiiien, the, people, connected 
^vitli tlie Dainius and fSusmins, 674, 
674 n. 2. 

Hsiang, district, 146 ii. 1 ; corresponds 
to the present Ha-tinh province, 147, 
230 n. 2 ; connected with I.fiang 
P'hrah Itaiig, 147, 148; included in 
the kingdom of Nan-yiieh, 2.30 n. 2. 

llsiang-chou, district, 148. 

lisiang-lin, district, a name given to 
tlio Liii-i tlistrict, 146 n., 147, 227 ; 
connected witli lojang Pinal; Pang, 
146 n,, 147, 148; identified witli 
Ptolemy's Kortatha, 148; rebellion 
ot, 227 ; ro-establis)ied as lan-i or 
J.am-ap, 227, 228 ; other designa¬ 
tions of, 232 n. 1, .311 n, 2, 352 ; a 
elistrict of Jili-uan, 311 n. 2: loca¬ 
tion of, 763. 

Hsi aiig-pii, district, connected with 
llsiang-liu, 2.32 n, 1. 

Ilsiang-pu. Sev Hsiang Sliwei, river. 

Hsiang Shwei, river, possibly con- 
lU'cteel with the .Song Voi*. 763 ; 
edher (lesignatieni.s of, 763, 766. 

IIstao-cliii‘ 11 , the, people, iidiabitaiits 
of Haiiiini, 24 7 u. 

Hsiao Jvii-ln, the, people, 754. 

Hsiao-kim-lun, state, name applied 
to Taik-kulu, 89, 90, 90 n., U3, 
819; location of, 90 n. ; other 
elesignatioiis of, 819. 

Hsia<t-k‘un-liin (CtHiiiii-Clrina), name 
applied to Pulo Condor, 90 n. 

Hsiao-k‘nn-lnii, the, people, term 
meaning ‘ the Tattle Kolas,’ 89 n. 5, 
90, liabitat ot, (5.'> ; king ot, 

Hsiaet P‘o-]o-meii, state, i(b*ntilied 
witli Manijmr, .SI 1 ; description of, 
814. 

Hsiao ^Vt•n-li, emperor, reign of, 
779. 

TIsiao-wu, eni]ieriu’. Ivan-t‘o-]i paitl 
homage t<», 602; reign td, 780. 


Hsie-lo, city, identified with Cheila, 
467, 467 n. 1. 

Ilsie-man, the, tribes identified with 
Ptolemy’s Semanthinoi, 376. 

Ilsien, state, 774 ; part of Ch‘ih-t‘u, 
179; unsnitable for cultivation, 
180; represents Syama, 180 ; corre¬ 
sponds to Siam, 180, 183'; con¬ 
quest of, 181 ; the name discussed, 
178-83, 181 n. 1; may be Ptolemy’s 
Saniarade, 181 n. 1 ; the name of 
Ch‘i-t‘u succeeded by, 183; embassy 
to China from, 822 ; identified w'ith 
t>ukhothai, 822. 

II sien-lin, kingdom, a designation of 
J’alemhang, .566, 612 ; sent tribute 
to China, .567 ; other designations 
of, 577, 580, 621 ; term equivalent 
to Serirah, 621. 

Hsiii, territory. Sec Ilsin-chou, sea¬ 
port. 

Ilsin-clCang-, ilistrict, connected with 
Son-tui, 350. 

Ilsiu-cliou, ‘ New Islet,’ seaport, 
other designations of, 238, 240, 249, 
27S; the settlement of, 240 ; 
identity with Turrui improbable, 
241 M. 3 ; scented wood from, 241 ; 
formerly belonged to Kamboja, 241 ; 
later taken by Tonkin, 241 ; deriva¬ 
tion of the name, 241-3; a chief 
centre of the eagle-wood industry, 
279 ; the territory about Ual-Augw£, 
279 ; a shme pagoda erected at, as 
a beacon, 781. 

H .'sin-ebou, river, 238; identified with 
tlie Lang-song, 239. 

Ilsiii-fu, the, ])eopIe, conquest of, 749 ; 
other designations of, 749. 

lisin-niug Chou, district, identical 
with Tai-ngiiyen, 765. 

lIsin-t‘o, state (Sumatra), dependent 
on San-to-ch‘t, 450, 628 ; port, and 
productions of, 450; erroneously 
connected with Sundii (Java), 460 ; 
identification of, 450 u, 2; best 
jK'pper jHOCured from, 450 u. 2, 
454 ; location of, 4.51, 452 ; prob¬ 
ably identical ivith Zunda, 454, 
628 ; origin of the name, 455, 456 ; 
connected with ludrapura, 455, 483, 
628. 

Ilsiii-tu. See Siuda, town. 

jr.'iii, meaning of the term, 588 u. 1. 

llsu-Iang, tlve, people, otlier designa¬ 
tions of, 789. 

Hsu-wen, a seaport, 251 ii. 

Il.'iii-wcMi-ta-ua, state, a detignation of 
Sumatra, 648, 649 ; identified with 
Su-men-ta-Ia, 648 ; complaints of, 
against the Siamese, 650. 
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Hsiian, emperor, 592 n. 2 

Hsuan Tsung, 651. 

‘ho amber mines 

ac* oo£ n* I, 

Hu-laa-na-p‘o, personal name of the 
Eiang kings, 492, 492 n. 2 
Hu-aan, 59. 

Hu-peh, 59. 

people, other designa¬ 
tions ot, 359 ; habitat of, 785 

Hua-mien. ‘Flowered Faces' 

tribe, 

Hi^n, kingdom, a designation of 
Campa, 779. 

Huan River, 778; probablv corre¬ 
sponds to the Van-ch'iiang, 779 , 

Huan-chou, district, 797; location of, 

designation of II^tTfl, 

/ /8, f 94, 

Huan-wang, kingdom, name applied 
to Lam-ap, 228 ; renamed Chan- 

name discussed, 

/78, n9. 

Huang-cli‘c'ng, district, 125. 
Huang-d6ng, Huang-tong, the, tribe, 
763 ; attack Tonkin and kill the 
governor, 125 ; tribes od the borders 
of^an-chao, 152, 153. 

■ttMei. the, wild tribes in the Malay 
Peumsula, 163 n. 1. 
fuel Khai. See Khara-nadi, river, 
auman gall. See Gall, human'. 

Wuman sacrifice, 264 n. 1. 

^ 339 ’ founder of Van-1 ang, 

Hung Cliiang, part of the Red River, 

Hung-ngai, towm, corresponds to Pch- 
ngai, 739, 763; location of, 739. 

^J“S-^ang, term denoting kings of 
the Httng d>'na3ty, 338, 339. 

Hung ^Vu, king, C48. 

district, connected with 
350; a Dutch settlement, 

Tonkin, 334, 

563 n, 3; foundation and location 
of, 563 n. 3; removal of capital 
from, 799, ‘■ 

'*^-mien, king of the, a designation 

Tr -it®.of Na-ku-erh, 646 n. 1. 

Wan & 6 q Range, 796 ; the northern 
7 ^*^ ®f Lin-i and Jih-nan, 778, 

; other designations of, 

792 , 793 . ® 

wang-ch‘ao, rebel leader, rebellion 
of, 563, 563 n. 2. 

people, 763. 

«we, city and province, 229, 779, 780 ; 
laentip^il with Bal Hangov, 229; 


known as Bhofa or Bhraja, 229 
; il. ^®°*»ected with the kingdom 

Annam, 

780 ; destruction of, 780; rebuilt 

780 ; identified v/ith Ka'n, 797. 

Hwe, nver, probably the Doanas of 
Ptolemy, 281. 

Hwei-an-p‘u. See Fai-fo, town. 

H wen-tun Ocean, 714. 

Swo-Chen-la, e.xp]anation of the term, 
342 n. 1. ’ 

Hwo Shan, identical with Volcano 
Island, 520 n. 2, 

Hwo^ahe, suggested explanation of the 
term, 342 n. 1. 


I-taing, patronized by King Ilo-mi-to, 
620; travels from Bhoja to China 
620. ’ 
labadios, 218. 

labadiu, ‘Island of Barley,’ 41 1 ; 
identified with Sumatra, 4.58, 590, 
593 ; erroneously connected wth 
Java, 4.58; the capital of, 458; 
gold plentiful in, 4o8; the name 
discussed, 458, 4.59, 590, 591, 633 ; 
other designations of, 4-59, 459 n, 1, 
596 ; connected with Ya-p‘o-t‘i, 
etc , 465, 540 n. 1, 541 ; its identi¬ 
fication discussed, 465; limits of, 
587, 632 ; Ptolemy’s mistaken idea 
of the sjze of, ,58/ ; corresponded to 
the Sri - Bhojan territory, 611 ; 
places in, correspond to places in 
Arakan, 656; list of places on the 
coast of, 656. 

Xambulus, Greek traveller and writer, 
593; adventures of, 593, 594; 

carried to Polibothra, 594 ; the 
island of, identified as Sumatra, .59.5, 
595 n. I. 

lana, Ilia, 834. 

Ibu Batuta, pre.seut at Ahmad's 
wedding, 645; again visits Sumatra, 
646. 

Identification of places opposite the 
ea.st coa.st of the Bay of Bengal, 
426. 

‘ Idol Stone,’ the. See B.atu BerhaJa. 

Ijikus, the, peojde, not identified, 53 ; 
other designations of, 744. 

Ike Afese, an envoy Pa-Io-p'ei, 

84 n. 2. 

Ikhthyophagi, the, "85, 786. 

Ikhtbyophagoi Aithiopes, tlie, people, 
habitat of, 255 ; derivation -and 
meaning of the name, 256; identifi¬ 
cation of, 256, 256 n. 1,. 263, 
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Ilchi. Ste Khoten. 

Uha das Naus, an islet off Malacca, 
516 n. 3. 

Ilha do Ouro, 670 n. 1, 807. 

Ilia I ana, a designation of Sumatra, 
647 ; production of, 647. 

lUa Trapobana. S^e Taprobana, island. 

Imou8un,tbe Nan-chao conqueror, 130 
n. 1, 762; established the Jwan- 
hwa prefecture, 130 n. 1, 

Indaprathai, the, people, connected 
with the Southern Kachina, 733. 

Indau, district, camphor from the, 
436 n. 3. 

Indt, Inthi, the, people, connection 
with the Indoi discussed, 348, 349 ; 
the habitat of, 349 ; a branch of the 
Ta-6i, 349, 349 n, 1. 

India, 1, 4, 17, 19, 33, 35, 45 n. 2, 
47, 65 n. 1, 81, 84, 87, 92, 96, 103, 
104, 113, 117, 123 n. 2, 140, 145, 

152; legend respecting a prince from, 

31 ; Kalingas driven to the south of, 

32 ; term applied to natives of, 34 ; 

names transplanted from, to lndo> 
China, 39 n. 2, 48, 121 t trade 
route from, to the Gulf of Siam, 79, 
94 ; embassy to, 93, 124 ; people of, 
101 , 102; Prince Danta>kumara's 

flight from, 107 ; traditions trans¬ 
planted from, 108 ; Diamond Sands 
of, 108; emiCTants from, 122; 
China civilized Irom, 124 ; camphor 

S roduced in, 439n, 1,439 n, Zpassim, 
ia. Further, toponymies of, dis¬ 
cussed, 41 n., 42 n, 

India, Northern, 40, 105, 121 ; emi- 
CTunts from, 122. 

India, Southern, 32, 81. 101, 122; 
populations of, 89, 97, 101, 102, 
103, 104. 

Indo-China, 32, 34, 38, 40, 49, 58, 
66, 95, 102, 114. 114 n. 1, 120, 

126, 130, 148, 150, 159; difficulty 
of identifying Ptolemy’s stations in, 
5 ; Ptolemy’s fundamental stations 
in, 17; civilization of, 48, 123, 124 ; 
the pioneer colonizers of, 81, 128 
n. 2, 129 ; the toponymies of, 113, 
121, 122 ; emigrants from India to, 
122 ; people of the frontier of. 160 ; 
tribes of Thai and Mon-Antiam, race 
throughout, 160; coast of, little 
known in Ptolemy’s time, 222 ; 
southern part of, of recent formation, 
222, 223 ; a peculiarity of the bare¬ 
footed population of, 225 n. 1 ; the 
commencement of empire-making in, 
234. 

Indo-China, Northern, under the sway 
of the Thai empire, 75, 


Indo - China, Southern, date of Ptolemy’s 
information regarding, 739. 

Indoi, the, people, 130, 264, 802; 
location oi, 346, 348; connected 
with the Sen-tin tribes, 347 ; prob¬ 
ably an error for Sindoi, 347, 348; 
their connection with the Indi dis¬ 
cussed, 348, 349 ; derivation of the 
name ffiscussed, 349, 735 ; of Mon- 
Annam race, 350. 

Indonesian race, cannibalism of, 660 
n. 2 ; possibly connected with the 
Battas, 660 n. 2. 

Indra, a god of the Indus, identified 

with P'hya Then, 127 ; a visit paid 
to, 145. 

Indra Brahma, prince, probably identical 
with Indravarman, 696 ; took refuge 
at Malacca, 696, 696 n. 1 ; converts 
to Islam, 696 n, 1. 

Inclru-tlvTpa. Sec Aindra, district. 

Indra-niju, the founder of the Phra^j 
Thon pagoda, 189* 

Indrabhadre^vara, temple rebuilt under 
the name of, 545. 

Indragiri, kingdom, pepper produced 
at, 454 n. 1 ; in Sumatra, 454 n. 1; 
hairy people on the coast of, 685 ; a 

S ossession of Acheh, 705, 
raprastha, city, the media?val capital 
of Kamboja, 777. 

Indranura, town and district, various 
applications of the name, 449 ; 
possibly the capital of Zunda, 454 ; 
pepper produced at, 454 n. I ; also 
designated Hsin-t‘o, 483, 628; a 
district of Sumatra, 590, 639 n. 2; 
a possession of Acheh, 706. 
Indravarman I, king. 459 n. 3. 
ludu civilization, 48, 101, 123, 124, 
133, 267 ; introduction of, to Kam¬ 
boja, 8, 206 ; checked by Chinese 
conquests, 264, 

Indu colonies, 8, 41 n., 89, 107, 109, 
122; in Kamboja, 101. 

Indii dynasties, 31, 60, 61, 66 ; extent 
of the sway of, in Indo-China, 
122 . 

Indu foundations, 66, 67 ; Bhamo, 42 ; 
Sada, 45; Takola, 85, 89; Ligor, 
107, 108 ; LOang P*hrah Bang, 133, 
144. 

Indu lineage, kings of, at Tagong, 70; 

Acheh nilers claimed, 667 n. 

Indii monarchies, list of the, in Further 
India, 122, 123. 

Induism, the prevailing religion in 
Lambri, 695. 

Indus, river, 19, 40 n. 2, 62 n. 4; 
Ptolemy’s distance error? between 
Kaooje and the, 20 ; transference of 
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names in the valley of the, to the 
Iravatl district, 41 n. 

Inscriptions, 68, 212; of the Trang 
and Ba P‘hnom districts, 211, 212; 
Burmese, at Kaung - hmu - daw 
temple, 826. 

Insula Bonse Fortunae, 411. 

Insula Nudonim, the Andamao- 
Nikobv archipelago, 399. 
Intermixed tribes* 120 n., 131, 132, 
Ipoh, a noted cave, 477 n, 1. 

Iravati, river, 33, 39, 41 n., 42 n., 48, 
49, 61, 54, 62, 63 n. 2, 65, 66, 93, 
117, 287 n. ; names transferred from 
the Indus valley to the district of the, 
41 n.; delta of the, 71, 72; merged 
into the Sal win by cartographers, 
76; possibly the Besynga of Ptolemy, 
75, 609 n. 2 ; other designations of, 
66 n. 1, 58, 509 n. 2, 741, 792; 
the continuation of the ChindwTn, 
741 ; ancient name of the Ravi 
River, India, 832. 

Irawaddi. See Iravati, river. 

Ito, Hill of. See ISana, mountain. 

Hana, mountain, identified with P‘bnom 
Eisd, 205. 

Idana-pura, city, the capital city of 
Komar, 204, 205 ; founded by 
Hanavarman, 204, 205 ; location of, 
205. 

IMnavarman, king, conquered Kam* 

boja, 169 D. 1,206; founded I^ana- 
pure, 204, 205 ; conquered and 

annexed Fu-nan, 204, 206, 213; 
mentioned in the Wat P‘ho inscrip¬ 
tion, 211 ; mentioned in the lia 
P'hnom inscriptions, 212. 

Iskander Muda, Suh.an, kingof Acheh, 
705; letter of, to James I of Eng¬ 
land, 705 ; possessions claimed by, 
705, 706; war made upon Johor 
by, 706 ; war made upon rahang by, 
706 ; coDouests of, 706. 

lelamism, the introduction of, into 
Sumatra, 434, 642 n. 2, 644, 665 n., 
695, 696, 701 ; refused by the Gayu, 
674 n. 2; among the townspeople 
of Perlak, 695. 

Island, Oriental terms designating, 
688 n. 1. 

Islands, the, of Traus-Gangetic India, 
379 fl. ■ 

Isle du Pic, See North Pirate Island. 

Issedones, the, people, a tribe of ancient 
Scythians, 661 u. ; cannibalism of, 

661 D. 

lAyara, a designation of Siva, 789. 

Itikas. See Tjikas, tlie, people. 

Itineraries, 527, 653 n. 2, 819, 820; 


of I-tsing and Wu-hing, China to 
India, 475, 475 n. 2 ; from Sh8-p‘o, 
5U ; Chinese, 511, 612, 516, 520 
n. 2, 710-13 ; accuracy of Chinese, 
513, 514 ; between India and China. 
606, 606 n. 4, 607, 607 n. 1 ; 
between Chin-li-pri-shih and Ceylon 
823, 824. ^ 

Ivory, Takola a mart for, 88, 

Izi, the, people, identification of, 744. 


J 

Ja-long, emperor, captured Kwl-non, 
238 n. 1, 277 ; built the second city 
of Bin-d 7h, 277; cannibalism ordered 
by, 827. 

Jaba, state, account of, 469 n. 3; in 
North Sumatra, 597 n. 1. 

Jaba, Java, island. See Zaba, island. 
Jaba, Java, place-names connect^ 
with the terms, 517 n. 2. 

Jabah, island, 555 ; ruled by a Prince 
Jabah, 551 ; productions of, 551; 
connected with Tanah Jawa, 552; 
doubtful identity with Prathama 
Yava, 552 ; location of, 555 ; volcano 
on, 5.56 ; inhabitants of, 556 ; con¬ 
nected with Sumatra, 556, 633. 
Jabah, the, people, inhabitants of 
^eluhet, 552. 

Jabah, prince of, temple erected by, 
551; likeness of, impressed on bis 
coins, 551 ; Buddha worshipped by, 
651. 

Jabah and ^lelahet. Island of, 809; 
account of the, 555 ; identified with 
Zabej, 558. 

Jabah of Indra, the, Kalah belonged 
to, 550. 

Jdbah of ^lelahet, the, personal title 
of, .550. 

Jabraufft a co.arse description of silk, 
745. 

Jaci, district, included in K‘iuug-tu, 

62 n. 4. 

Jade-mines, .523 n. 2. 

Jakan, See Rayat Utan, the, tribes. 
Jakarta. See Jakntra, state. 

Jakatra, state, 775; a state on Java, 
637, 637 D. 1 : Dutch rule in, 637 
n. 1. 

Jakola, city, afterwa.-ds called Malacca, 
521 n. 1. 

Jakola, district, a designation of 
Ch'uDg-ka-la. .520 n. 2 ; the capital 
city of Malacca, 521, .521 n. 1; 
derivation of the name di3cusse<l, 
521 n. 1 ; error in the identiHcation 
of, 603 ; location of, 817 ; iKwsibly 
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connected with Ka-la, 817 ; identi¬ 
fication of, 817, 820. 

Jnkun tribes, tlie, 496, camphor 
collected and sold by, 436 n. 3. 

.Jala, district, tin-works at, 88; a 
designation of Cben-la, 203 ; name 
applied to the Mc-Khong delta, 224. 

Jala, Sea of, 249. 

Jala-dvipa, a designation of Sumatra, 
568 n. 2. 

Julada, prince of ^aka-dvipa, 167; 
district named after, 167. 

Jalapuri, other designations of, 824, 

Jamiija, Jaraajah, islands, a designa¬ 
tion of the Anambas, 707, 707 n. 2, 
716, 722; conquered by the Javanese, 
707. 

Jamaln-l-‘nlani, king of Achin, 647 
n. 1. 

Jamhi, district, pepper produced at, 
450 n, 1 ; meaning of the name 
discussed, 565 n. ; gold from the 
districts of, 631, 640 ; a centre of 
trade and civilization, 631, 642 ; 
probably the capital.of Zabej, 632 ; 
other designations of, 639, 640; a 
possession of Acheli, 706. 

Jamhi, river, identified with the Pe-pi 
River, 617 n. 2. 

Jnmbukola, seaport of Nagadipa, 381 
n. ; connected with Coloniboffam, 
381 n. 

James I, king of England, letter from 
Sultan Iskander Muda to, 513, 705. 

Jan-ho, island, identified with Gunon" 
Api, 782. ® 

Janadap.'i, 546. 

Janagala, 521 ; a celebrated kingdom 
of Java. 521 n. 1. 

Jaiiga, See C'hong, the, people. 

Jangala, city, alleged capital of Java. 
692 n. 1. 

Janil, Sultan, kin^ of Achtih, 704. 

Janpa. See Cianiba, port. 

Japara, location of, 824 ; Chinese 
trade with, 824-5. 

Jarai. AVi? Clmrai, the, people. 

Jarawa. the, tribe of the Andaman- 
xSikohars, 396 n. 2. 

Jars, for rice-wine, 763, 764 ; ashes 
ot deceased chieftniiis kept in, 764. 

J(itaved({s, ‘ fire,’ object of worship in 
Kusa-dvipa, 672. ' 

Jau, Jau-clri. Sec Ken, the, people. 

Java, the region designated, discussed. 
466 ff., 634 n. 1, 812 ; kings of, 
640 n. 2 ; confusion re.speeting the 
name of, .550 ; distinction between 
two places called, 550, 556, ,557 • 
term applied to tlie people and 
country of Sumatra, 637, 638. 


Java (Malay Peninsula or Sumatra), 
state. 272 n. 1, 819, 820, 822; a 
name applied to Lfiang P'hrah Bang, 
131, 133, 149, 150; the name 

derived from the original occupiers 
of the country, 150; part of the 
Malay Peninsula, 432 n. 2, 556; 
produced the worst pepper, 454 a. 1; 
wrongly connected with labadiu, 
458; extended application of the 
name of, 459 n. 2, 459 n. 3, 462, 
463, 634 n. 1 ; the term is properly 
a racial name, not a toponymic, 460 ; 
name applied to Sumatra, 461 n, 1, 
517 u. 2, 557, 596, 632, 633, 636, 
637, 638 ; name must not be con¬ 
fined to the island of, 462; other 
forms of the name, 462 n,, 463, 632 ; 
other designations of, 463, 464, 656 ; 
Tonkin attacked by, 466 ; the armies 
of, burn the temple of ^iva, 545 ; 
the dependency of, on Kamboja 
discussed, 545, 546. 

Java, Great, indiscriminate application 
of the name, 634 n. 1. 

Java, Highland, 545 ; connected with 

Dii-ba, 466; identified with Davaka, 
467. 

Java, Island of, 459, 460; other 
designations of, 465, 480 n. 1, 516 
n. 3,539 n. 1, 557, 592, 592 n. 1, 
634 n. 1, 822 ; early mentions of, 
539, 634 n. 1 ; Chinese e.xpedition 
sent to, 539, 709, 825 ; unknown to 
the Chinese prior to 1292 a.d., 539, 
539 u. 1, 825; apparently unknown 
to the Arabs, 555, !)57 ; its identi¬ 
fication with Znbej refuted, 578, 
586 ; spread of the domination of, 
586; conquest of Palembang by, 
.586, 630, 647, 648 ; first Indu 

adventurer who reached, 591 ; list 
of alleg^ed successive capitals of, 592 
n. 1 ; loundation of the kingdom of, 
592 n. 2; identification with Ya- 
p‘o-ti erroneous, 607 n. 1, 608; 
ruins in, mainly Buddhist, 610 n, 1 ; 
names of states in, 637 ; San-fo-ch‘i 
tiibutary to, 637 n. 1 ; Chinese 
knowledge of, and trade with, 824, 
825 ; cannibalism in, 828. 

Java, Insular, location of, 539. 

Java, I.ittle, indiscriminate application 
of the name, 634 n. 1. 

Java, the, people, the name of the 
Mon-Annara race, 460; term applied 
to the people and country of Sumatra, 
637, 638, 657 ; settlers of the Malay 
Peninsula, 657. 

Java Island, an islet off Malacca, 
516 n. 3. 
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Java Major, probably identical wth 
Domeo, 634 n. 1 ; identification of 
discussed, 634 n. 1. 

Java Minor, island, the Island of 

Java, 634 n. i; a desig^nation of 
.Sumatra, 645. 

Java.dvTpa, 822 ; a name applied to 
Sumatra, 634. 

Javaka, the term di.scussed, 825. 
Javaku, the, penjile, a designation of 
the Malays, 624 n. 1, 629, C3G. 
Javane.se, ihe, people, no early names 
known for, 636, 637; also desig- 
. uated C'hvea lava, 636; confused 
with the Jawns of Sumatra, 637 n. 1 • 
cannibalism of, 661 n. ' 

Jail, Jauij.s, tlie. jieople, the ^^aIa}^s 
ot Sumatra, 636, 

Jawa, town, situation of, 432 n. 2, 
Juwa, village, location of, 517 u. 2; 

Hi Eomeo, 517 n. 2. 

Jawali, city and island, an island famed 
for spices, 553 ; a city on Kalah 
ij^laud, 5.73 ; its ideiititv tliHCus^ed^ 
«^53 ; identity with Sumatra sug¬ 
gested, 517 I). 2, 554, 556, 633, 
*'46, 834 ; location of, 555 ; the 
capital and scajwrt of, 646 ; sultan 
ot, 646, 

Jjiwah, the, people, the country of, 
460 n. 1 ; application of tlie name, 
460 n. 1. 

Jaw.ah, Sea of, 663 n. 2, 695. 

Jawf, country of, a designation of 
Sumatra, 637, 638, 638 n. 1, 699 
11 . 1 . 

Jawi-jawi, island, location of, 517 
o. 2, 

Java Ilarivarman, king of Cam]>a, 
789 ; Bal Angwe probably the 
cnjiital of, 789; conquests of, 791. 

Java ludravnrman III, identifi^ with 
'^’'^ou-ya-uo, 279 11. 1. 

Jaya Simhavannan V', king, de.sceiidant 
of the Ilra^u-variisa, 229 n. 2. 

Jayake^iu I, claimed to have subdued 
Cliola, 624 n. 1. 

Jayapala, king, 746. 

Jiiynfiiffiha cinimed to have subdued 
Chola, 624 ij. 1. 

Jayavaddhana, citv, capital of Cevlon, 

390 n. 1. 

Jayavannan II, king of Kamboja, 

210, 459 n. 3, 545 ; reignefl at 

Xagara Itidrapura, 546, 

Javavarman A'll, king, 175 u, 3. 

Jelatang, 627. 

Jelutong, district, location of, 826. 
Jelutong, Sungei, Joeati'Ui of, 826. 
Jeii-kwo, king of Yunnan, 123, 291 ; 
a descendant of Mcng Chii-.sung, 


7 no "■ ^ V I'ch-ngai, 291, 

/6.,, capital cities of, 763. 

Jen Tsung, emperor, 651. 

Jesore, town, identified with Tilo- 
grammou, 53. 

Jhalavan, kingdom, identified with 
luran, 790. 

Jih-lo-ha-chih, district, identification 
ot, 552 n. 2. 

Jih-lo-t‘iiig, state, subject to San-fo- 
ch‘i, 627: manufactures 627 
628 ; identification of, 027, 826. 
Jih-uan, department of, 227, 227 0 , 4 ; 
foundation of, 227 ; name chan''>-e{i 
to Pi-kin, 292 ; extent of, 293 n.'^l 
/92, 793 ; visited by merchants, 
302 ; the districts of, enumerated, 
311 11 . 2 : conquered by the kino- of 
Canipa, 796. 

Jivala. See Zihala, islaud. 
Jnanabliadra, a Buddhist monk, .507, 
Johan ^lah, introduced I.sl.amism into 
Acheb, 695.; an ancestor of .Shah 
Jehiiu, 695 ; arrival of, in AcFiih, 
702 : the first Mubammadau kin.." 
of -\cbcdt, 702. ^ 

Johol, district, 97 ; extent of, 522 ii.*. 
Jolior, fity, capture of. 534, 

Johor, district, 777 ; jirobably desig¬ 
nated Betuniah, 200, 221 ; known 
later a.s Ujong Tanali, 200, 775 
forest.s of lignum aloes in, 478 n. 
identical with Maiayu, 534, 538 
noted for tortoise-shell, 671 «, 
war between Acheh and, 706. 

Johor Kiver, Ibit of black stone on 
the, 576. 

name applied to the Aunamese, 
130. 

Jotana-jiura, town, 7G6 ; a designation 
of (’diieng Kuug, 138, 139; name 
possibly connected with tlie Me- 
Khoiig, 284. 

Jotinagara, town, the name occurs in 
the title of the Cducng Bung chief, 

766. 5Vr rt/so Jotan.l-puni, town. 
Juaijg, the, people, face - tattooing 
among, 367 n. 3. 

Jusiea, a perver.siou of the n.anie 
Avulhia, 717 n. 1. 

Jugiv'i, district, connected with Jakolu, 

820 : other designations of, 820, 
Jujube-tree, KolT uiinied afh;r the, 

105; names applieil to the, 106. 
Jumbara. C‘bump‘lion, town. 

Jung-ya-lii, state, identification of, 

■150 n. 2; pepper procured from, 

450 n. 2; other (lesigriutions of, 812. 
,/unkcevlon, island, 23, 91, 7->8 ; 

possildy identical with Kalah, 89; 
inia"-e and footprint of a dog at, 96 ; 
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identification of, 97; other desif^- 
natioDB of, 274. 274 n. 1. 406, 656 ; 
erroneously identified with KbalinS, 
406; only half a mile from the 
mainland, 407; strait fordable for 
elephants at low tide, 407 ; footprint 
of Buddha opposite to, 665 n.; 
“Historical Retrospect of. Island,” 
821; ambergris exported from, 823. 

Jurulu, state, suggested identity of, 
628. 

Jwan-hwa, establishment of the, 
prefecture, 130 n. 1, 762. 


K 

Kaoch'a, identified with Kerti, 528, 
630, 821 ; identification of, dis¬ 
cussed, 528 u. 1. 

Ka*ch‘a, Pulo, 821. 

Ka-Hran. See Ko: Tron, bay. 

£a-ki-lan-tan. See Chia-chi-lan-tan, 
state. 

Ka-ko-la, Ka-ko-ra, suggested identity 
of, 444 n. 2. 

Ka-la, Ko-lo, identification of, 817. 

Ka-lo-hei, Ka-lo-hsi, state, location 
of, 627; possible identification of, 
628, See also Chia-lo-bsi. 

Ka-lo-she-fu, kingdom, 569 n. 

£*a-to, the, people, derivation of the 
name discussed, 357—9 j identical 
with Ptolemy’s Kudutai, 357, 362; 
habitat of, 3.57 ; other designations 
of, 357, 372 ; tribes connected with. 
733, 803. 

Ka-Trol, See Ko: Tron, island. 

Kabul, valley, 41 n. 

Kach, Gulf of, 46 n. 

Kachal, island, 421. 

Kachar, district, part' of Ptolerov’s 
Kirrhadia, 52. 

Kaehari, the, people, 835. 

Kachins, the, people, cannibalism of, 
660 n. 2, 744 ; the Tartar origin of, 
660 n. i ; the dndaprathai connected 
with, (33; other designations of. 
733, 749, 787 ; habitat of, 744. 

Kacho, Katha, kingdom, connected 
with Kia-t‘o, 61. 

Kadaram, a Chinese expedition sent 
against, 833; identification of. dis¬ 
cussed, 833. 

Kadasan, the, people, tribes in North 
Borneo, 782. 

Kado, Kadu, the, people, 371, 803, 
805 ; suggested connection with the 
K‘a-to, 357 ; habitat of, 802 ■ im- 
migrjints from Tibet. 

Kadranj, town, 200; identification of, 


7; the Akadra of Ptolemy, 195; 
corresponds with Hatien, 195; 
derivation of the name, 198, 199. 

Kadu, the, people, 371 ; little known, 
and often ignored, 371; suggested 
connection with the K‘a-t‘o, 372, 
805 ; probably connected with 
Ftolemv^ Kudutai, 372; a clan of 
the Palaung, 805. 

Kadunaw-gyi, identification of, 747, 
747 n. 1. 


K*m-fcng Fu, city, identical with Pien- 
liang, 580. 

Kdka^dvajay a species of volcanic fire, 
672. 


Kaka-dvipa, city, possibly the Kok- 
konagara of Ptolemy, 95 ; the Cey¬ 
lonese expedition landed at, 176. 

Kakavadda, Kakavatra, ruled at Tak- 
sa^ila, 180; name compared with the 
term ^yamkak, 180. 

Kakkola, a plant, perfume made from 
the berry of the, 93. 

Kakobai, the, people, identification of, 
733 ; other tribes connected with, 
733. 


Kakola, city, identification of, 95, 
387 n. 4, 444 n. 2, 549, 811, 832, 
833 ; location of, 387 n. 4, 444, 
444 n. 2, 811 ; other designations 
of, 518 n. 1, 649 ; the walls of, 518 
u. 2 ; seaport and capital of Mul- 
Jawah, 548 ; description of, 649; 
identified with Ligor, 756, 759. 

Kskula, Kakulah, See Kakola, city. 

Kalu, erroneous identification with 
Kedah, 91. 

Kala-pang, possibly connected with 
Kala, 817 ; location of, 817. 

Kalaan, state, possibly identified with 
Karaalanga, 113. 

Kalabar, Sea of, identified with the 
Kalodaka Sea, 91. 

Kalah, Kalafa-bar, island and town, 
91, 651, 555 ; identified with 

Takopa, 88, 89, 90 n., 806; a 
centre of trade, 88; possibly the 
island of Junkceylon, 89 ; a depen¬ 
dency of Zabedi, 89 ; other designa¬ 
tions of, 113, 469 n. 3; situation 
of, 432 n. 2, 560 ; cities on, 432 
n. 2, 653, 554; camphor exported 
from, 437 n., 811 ; a meeting-place 
for Brahmans, 471 n. 2, 556 n. 1 ; 
belonged to the Jabah of India, 550, 
561, 620; part of Zabei, 550 n. 1, 
558, 560, 620 ; Mussalman, Indu, 
and Persians dwell in, 556 n. I; 
ruled by the Maharaja of Zabej, 
621 ; tin-mines near, 754. 

Kalah, Kalahbar, Sea of, 663 n. 2, 
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695 ; identified with the Kalodaka 
S^, 91, 672 D. *. 

Kalakah, district, of West Borneo, 

628; connected with Ka*Io-hei’ 
628* * 

Kalamukha. See Lohamukha, the 
people. 

K^an^, Klan^, district, 488 n. 1 ; 
sulphur obtained from, 477 n. 1 ; a 
dependency of Malacca, 488 n. 1 ; on 
Srnfrapore Island, 488 n. 1 ; founded 
by the Beuua tribes, 488 ii. 1. 
Kalang, the, people, 255; habitat of, 
788 ; tribes connected with, 788. 
Kalantan, Kelantan, city, the Koii of 
Ptolemy, 105; derivation of the 
name, 105; natural resources and 
mineral wealth abundant at, 106; 
a great trading centre, 106; suggested 
identification with Ho-lo*tan, 469 
n. 3 ; gold obtained from, 477 n, 1; 
dancing-^rls' from, 508 n.; identi- 
firation of, 518 n. 1, 549, 769. 
Kalapa, a state on Java, 637. 
Kalapanzin, village, location of, 433 
n. 3. 

Ealasa, village, location of, 569 n. 
Kalasah, village, 484 n. 1. 

KaJa^pura, city, on Suvarna-dvipa, 
568 n. 2 ; suggested identification of, 
668 n. 2; identified with Cbio-lo-she- 
/u, 830. 

Kalavarnatissa, son of King Kaka* 
vadda, 180 ; founder of Lop'haburf, 
180. 

Kale, district, in Sunaparanta, 748. 

Kale, hill, in the Kubo valley, 30, 31. 
Kale, town, 75; Kan-raja-gyi's capital 
at, 31 ; the probable Tnglypton of 
Ptolemy, 31, 33; former capital of 
the Dravidian kingdom, 33, 34 ; 
Kula, the Correct form of, 34 ; other 
designations of, 41 n.; Arakan not 
subject to, 43 ; the headquarters of 
the Zabaings probably at, 52; in¬ 
cluded in Suvnnnaparauhi, 65 ; kings 
of, 70. 

Kali, goddess, other designations 
applied to, 168. 

Kali, temple of. See Kumari, temple of. 
Kalinga, kingdom, country on the west 
of the Gulf of Bengal, 30 ; called 
also Kolamca, 34, 103; Sinha-pura, 
the capital of, 76 n. 1; other desig¬ 
nations of, 609. 

Kalinga-ra^tra, Kaliflga-rattha, king¬ 
dom, ancient name for Pegu, 32 n. 2, 

609. 

Kalinga.s, the, pe(>ple, 28, 29, 37, 62 ; 
where located by Megasthenes, 28; 
Triglypton, capital of the eastern 


kingdom of the, 30 ; extent of their 
™ie, 32, 34, 35, 53; expulsion of 
tn6, to tn6 south of India 32 * 
dispersion of the, 33; coniecled 
with the term Kui4, 34 ; their 
country also called Kolamca, 34, 
103; derivation of the name, 34 ■ 

the probable founders of Taik-kula’ 
86 * * 

K^lan, Kallar, the, people, monkey¬ 
faced tribes in South India, 788. 
Kallantians, Kallatians, the, people 
cannibalism of, 660 n. 2. 

Kalotlaka Sea, identified with the Sea 
of Kalahbar, 91, 672 n.* 

Kalungi, kingdom, a designation of 
Kalinga, 509 n. 2; noted for pottery, 
509 n. 2 ; residence of the Raia of 
509 n. 2. J > 

Kalyani, district, the, inscriptions, 
65, 74 n. 3, 81, 83, 85, 141, 538; 
the present Kalani, 380 n. 4 ; visited 
^ by Buddha, 381 n. 

Kamace, 761. 

Kamakaluk, 761. 

Kaniake, location of, 761. 

Kamalanga, Kamslanka, state, identi¬ 
fied with K'un-lang, 89 n. 3, 113 ; 
other designations of, 113, 115; 
location end extent of, 113, 114; 
Balongkn the probable capital of, 
731; the name discussed, 761. 
Kamalahkii, Bay of, corresponds to the 
Gulf of Siam, 164 n, 1 ; other 
designations of. 248. 

Eanianlav, district, possibly identical 
wi(h Kammalani, 114; connected 
with Camelan, 702. 

Kamariijia, kingdoih, a designation of, 
A-sani, 773, 813. 

Knmbala, a soft stone used for carving, 

492 ; doubtfully identified w'ith marl 
culled NapaJ,. 492 n. 1. 

Kamberikbou (mouth of the Ganges), 

10, 12, 14, 20, 21 ; connected with 
the Barabanga estujirv, 9 ; probably 
identical with Byracally, 11 ; funda¬ 
mental station of I’tolemy, 16, 17; 
origin of the name discussed, 740; 
suggeste<l connection with Haring- 
hata River, 740. 

Katubojo, kingdom, 7, 8, 101, 122, 

123 n. 2, 129, 135, 136, 168; called 
also Chen-Ia, 51, 73. 158, 241, 466, 

497, 794, 820; other designations 
of, 93, 157 n. 1, 205, 616 n. 1, 

683, 683 n. 1, 773, 774, 776, 794, 

832; Jitholatry in, 120 n. (3) ; com* 
pris^ in the region of the I^tai, 
149,156; coasts of, noted for piracy, 

150; the C'hong are the remnants 
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of the ancient population of, 157 ; 
the cave-dwellinga of Southern, 159, 
159 n, 1 ; the tribea and cities of, 
160, 162 ; included in Saka-dvipa, 
164, 165, 167, 169 ; teak-trees 

abound in, 165 ; conquered by I^ana- 
yarman, 169 n. 1 ; ports of, 194; 
the unihcation of, 203, 204 ; Komar 
absorbed into, 204 ; ancient route 
to, from the Gulf of Siam, 213 ; 
the Cham emigrated to, 227, 230; 
war been Campa and, 274, 275 ; 
Brahmans in, 471 n. 2; influence 
of, on the Malay Peninsula, 546 ; 
its dependency on Java discussed, 
546 : homage paid by the kings of, 
to Zabej, 546 ; amber from, 582 
n. 1; the name discussed, 201, 615, 
615 a. 3, 616 n. 1, 770, 825 ; 
attacked by the Mahiraia of Zabej, 
620; dependent on SrT-Bhoja, 620 ; 
wild tribes of, 720 n. ; districts iu- 
eluded in. 767; invasion of, 773; 
capital of, 775, 777 ; war with Siam, 
789 ; people of, 789 ; women traders 
of, 795 ; a trip to the ruins of, 825 ; 
cannibalism in, 827. 

Kamboja, cape, 222. 

Kamboja, Sea of, inland, identified 
with Thale Sab, 159, 7(1- 

Kamboja plant, 616 ii. 1. 

Kambojara, a form of Kamboja, 825. 

Kambu^ Sanskrit term for thief, 156. 

Kambu, Land of, a designation of 
Kamboja, 157 n. 1, 616 n. 1. 

Kambu Sviiyambhuva, 204 ; a mvthical 
ancestor of the Khmers, 157. ' 

Kambuja, the, people, inhabitants of 
Siam and Kamboja, 156, 157 ; 

meaning and derivation of the name, 
156, 157 ; accustomed to forming 
autonomous groups, 158. 

Kambuja, Kambujay, Kambu-iava. 
See Kamboja, kingdom. 

Kami, cape and bay, identified with 
Camoi, 782. 

Kamila, a district of Tripura, 32. 

Kammalanl, kingdom, possibly the 
present Kaniaiilav, 114; connuered 
by Wareru, 114. 

Kaniorta, group of islands. 421 ; 
suggested identity with the ISIaniolai 
^ Tslands,421: islands tormingthe, 421. 

Kampai, island, location of, 628. 

Kamp‘heng P‘het, citv. 143 ; the 
boundary of ^^'■esterti Laos and 
LopMiaburl, 171; the llair-cuttinn^ 
Hall at, 171. 

Kampi, promontory, location of, 628. 

Kainpilla, kingdom, fjDlaui Brahma- 
datta reigned over, 793.- 


Kampong Jawa, village, location of, 
516 n. 3. 

Kampong Pandei, noted for its grove 
of enormous trees, 666 n. 2. 

Kampot, town, a port of Kamboja, 
194 ; harbour of, became silted up, 
194 ; foundation of, 775. 

Kampot, river, celebratetl for scenery, 
192: identiticatioii with the Sobanas 
probably inaccurate, 192. 

Kfimrun, island, other de.signations of, 
574 : productions of, 574, 574 n. 3 ; 
account of, 574, 575; aative.s of, 
575. 

Kilmrun, king, reigned over Kamboja, 
574 n. 3. 

t 

Kan, or King, Hill, temple built by an 

Annamese annv on, 797. 

/ * 

Kan, district, corresponds to Hwe, 797. 
Kafi Bridge, 797. 

Kan-cho, the, people, 772; probably 
a remnant of Ptolemy’s Lcstui, 159 ; 
a semi-barbarous tribe, 159 ; repre¬ 
sentatives of the aboriginal Negrito 
element, 159, 261 ; description of, 
159 n. 2 ; meaning of the name, 159 
n. 2 ; corresponds to Sakai, 159 n. 2; 
of Eastern Kamboja, 255. 
Kan-hsiuug, president, highest dig¬ 
nitary of Ho-ling, 505. 

Kan-lan, islands, probably the Tam- 
belans, 714. 

Kan Mon, harbour, early mentions of, 
793 ; identified with llap Harbour, 
793. 

Kan-p‘o-chc, Kan-pu-chih, a desig¬ 
nation of Kamboja, 615 11 . 3. 
Kan-p‘u. See KJinnfu. 

Kan-raja-gyi, king of Arakan, 30, 31. 

Kan-tho, connected with Umor, 791. 
Kiiu-t‘o-li, state, po«,sibly identical 
with Khanthuli, 602, 833 ; envoys 
sent to ('hina from, 002; identifi¬ 
cation with San-fo-ch'i discussed, 
602, 603, 603 n. 1, 603 n. 3. 
Kauagoru, identitied with Kanoje, 17, 

, lli, ‘-il. 

Kanauj. See Kanoje, 

Kaficipura, city, a de.signation of Con- 
jeverara, 50i n. 1. 

K‘ang, the, people, their identification 
discussed, 259, 787 ; nickname of, 

259 11 . 1 ; description of, 259, 260, 
687 ; they act as slaves to the Laos, 

260 ; hill tribes of Northern Siam, 
687 : the language of, 687 ; habitat 
of, 787 ; at tlie (Chinese court, 787- 

K'ang T‘ai, his mis.sion to Ku-nau, 827- 
Kangar, village, 484 n. I, 

Kanjab. See Fanjab, islands. 
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Kankiio. Sse Hotl€n, town. 
Kanmyeng-, king of Arakan, 31; ex¬ 
tent of hie rule, 31, 32. 
Kannika-.sein-giri, mountain, Buddha 
glorified on, C64, 6C5 ; identification 
of, 664 n. 2. 

Kanogiza, 834. 

Kanoje, the Kanagora of Ptolemy, 17, 
18, 21 ; Ptolemy’.s diet ance errors 
between the Indus and the Ganges 
to, 20. 

Kanran, the tribe, 31 ; conquer Prome, 
33 ; the early population of Burma, 
128, 129 ; subsequently went to 
Arakan, 129 ; a tribe of the 3l6fi- 
Annam race, 130. 

KanraiJ", the, tribe, 272 n. 4, 764 ; 
the advance of the Lau blocked by, 
128, 129; the head-die.es of, 128; 
account of, 128, 129, 133; decline 
in civilization of, 133. 

Kantoolee. Set; KhantbulT, district. 
Kantre. See Klianthuli, district. 
Kantunau-gyT. See Kadunaw-gyj. 
Xanturi. See Khaiithuli, district. 
Kanyakaguna.s, the, people, not identi- 
53 ; identification of, 744. 
Kao-chih, See Kiao-chi, city. 
Kao-Pien, submarine rocks removed 
by, 782; new channel in the Gulf 
of Tonkin opened by, 782. 

Kap'h ong Som, ri^er, probably the 
Subanas of Ptolemy, 191, 192 ; 

identical also with tfie Shu-ciiiaug, 
192 ; identification of, 775. 
Kapilavastu, city, 105. 

Kappali-gyuu, the,people, name applied 
to the Miukopies, 393. 
Kappiuign-nagara, city, Kliaheng on 
the site of, 72, 523 li. 2. 

Kar-mun-sa. iSVr Xiamuen So, di.strict. 
Ktir-Nikohar, 399 ; identical with 
Carnalcubur, 399; probably the 
Khaline of Ptolemy, 407, 421 ; 

derivation of the name discus-ictl, 
407, 408 ; connected with Kfira- 
dlpa, 408, 413; other designations 
of, 407 n. 1, 108, 817 ; origin of 
the name, 415. 

Kara, Kara-Kaga, Island, the probable 
ancient form of Kar-Nikobar, 408, 
413. 

Kura-dipa, island, probably identical 
with Kar-Xikobar, 408 ; also known 
as Ahi-dipa, 408. 

Karabun, common and Chinese cam¬ 
phor, 435. 

Karajang, district, included in K'iung- 
tu, 62 n. 4 ; name given to the 
capital of Gandhara on the Indus, 

62 n. 4. 


Karajang, the, paople, 73-; other 
designations of, 356, 358 n. 2- 
derivation of the name, 358 n. 2. 
Karaka, the, people, 102 n. 2. 
Karakhodjo, ninnufacture of, 243 n. 2. 

Karas Islands, po.s.siblv identical with 
Ku-lo, 515. 

Kardanj, state, connected with Ho-lo- 
^ tan, 469 ii. 3. 

Kiirens, the, people, 74 n. 3 ; 119 n. 1, 

7 i I M 

Kanmuta, country, noted for tortoise¬ 
shell, 671 II. 

Kariiiionj^ Kriniun, Java, connected 
with Ki-li men Shan, 713. 
Kariphron, I'toieniy’s central mouth 
of the Indus, 19, *20. 

Karkota, identification of, 92. 
Karkotaka, the serpent king, dw/.'llin-'-- 
place of, 743. . ® 

Kannada, Kaimadat, island, identifi¬ 
cation of, 571. 

Karmasuli. See Chittagong River. 
Karnapru^ aranas, the, people, descrip¬ 
tion of, 257 n, 

Karnnpuri, town, identical witli 
Ahgapurl, 235 n. 1. 

Karnusuvarna, kingdom, 766. 

Karo, Karu, the, people, a branch of 
the IJattas, 6/4 n. 2 ; probably eoii- 
ueoled with the Gayu, 674 a. 2; 
cannibalism of, discussed, 674 n 
_G75ii. • 

Knroii, Karun, the, people, a Xegrito 
race in North-West Guinea, 788. 
Karpura Island, suggested ideutili- 
catioii of, 568 n. 2. 

Karjinrika, j)rinces.s, 439 n. 3. 

Karun. tlie, jieople, 25.5, 

Ka^a, Ka^i (India), 795. 

Kasai, creek, other renderings of the 
name, 95. 

Kaseh, state, a designation of Manipur 
766, 792, 795. 

Kasu. See Kha Kaii, the, ))eopJo. 
Kasoin, river and town, a noted cave at, 
477 n. 1 ; local ton of , 757. 

Kassnv, See Ka.seh, state. 

Kassida, 834. 


Katahaiila, See Cheduha, island. 
Ketabeda River, 35 ; erroneously 
identified with the Chittagong River, 
36; identified witli the .Mori Itiver, 
36, 37 : named from the island of 
Kutuhilia, 197, 727, 728, 749; the 
name disciis.sed, 727, 728, 728 n. 1, 
Katalia, Lshiiid, 794, 822; a mart for 
jewels, 568 ii. 2 ; identity with 
Catliay refuted, 5G9 u. ; sugge.steil 
identification of, 569 n. 

Kataka, town, former capital of Oris.sa, 
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307 n. 1; the modern Cuttack, 307 
n, 1. 

Katarai. See Kerti. 

Katha. See Kacho, kingdom. 

Katrea. See Kerti. 

Katreu, river, the palace of the Pasei 
king on the banks of the, 528 ii. 1. 
Kattigarn, town, 302 ; connected with 
Kesho in Tonkin and Kottawaringiii 
in Borneo, 2 ; visited by merchants, 
302 ; identified with llaiig - chow, 

302 ; lonner vain attempts to locate, 

303 ; various Stiggested iueutificationa 
ot, discu-ssed, 303 n. 1 ; situation of, 
304. 

Katuhdia, i.‘«lnnd, connected with 
Katabeda, 107, 727, 728, 740 ; forms 
of the nuiue, 740. 

Kau, the, people, 124, 125 ; their 

identity discussed, 126; first settled 
in the Kan district, 763. 

Kau-ehen. See Kiiu-chon, district. 
Kau-lan, island, noted for tortoise- 
sliell, 671 n. ; location of, 671 n. ; 
identified with Gelain Island, 671 n., 
711,712,714; erroueouslv connected 
with Billiton, 712, 712 n. 1, 714 n. 2; 
other designations of, 712, 712 n. 1 ; 
de.scriptioii ot, 713 n. 1 ; Javanese 
expedition driven on to, 713 n. 1, 
Kau-luug Hills, 765. 

Kau-Iuug Kiang, Kin-lung Kiang, 
river, a de.signationof the Me-Khone 
285, 286 n. 1. 

Kau-P‘ieu, founder of Xju- than fortress, 
328 n. 2, 330 n. 1. 

Kau-te, Kau-tek. See Chiu-tc. 
district. 

Kau-yoh, noted for tortoise-shell, 671 n. 
Kaulani. Sec Quilon, towu. 
Kautulinva. See Kondafina. 

Kauiig - liniu - daw temple, Burmese 
inscription at, 826. 

Kauug-sin, 62. 

KaungtOn, Old. ruins of, 747 ; identi¬ 
fication of, 747. 

Kava-raja, the Nan king, 763. 

Kavori Uiver, 101. 

Kaveripattam, Ka virapattnna, town 
408. 1 » , 

Kawi writing, 595 n. 2, 598, 

Kaya Oraug. island, 498 u. 3. 

Kazeh, city, suggested as Ptolemy’s 
Pagra.sa, 310, 795. 

Ke-cho,^ town, 2 ; a designation of 
Ila-nOi, 319 n. 1. 

Kechau, ancient gold-mines, at, 477 
n. 1. 

Kedah, state, 78, 821 ; proposed rail¬ 
way between Singora and, 79; 


wrongly connected with Kala, 91; 
a prince from, took possession of 
Pernk, 98 ; dancing - girls from, 
508 n. ; conquered by Acheh, 706; 
the earliest capital of, 825. 

“Kedah Annals,” 98, 257 n., 261, 
486 n. 3, 509 n. 2, 638 n. 1, 639, 
^ 639 n. 2, 701, 702, 752, 756. 

Kedah Peak. See Gunong Cherai. 

Kedah River, formerly designated 
Geriang, 485. 

Kedie Ang. See Ba P‘hnom, city. 

Kedrendj, bay, a designation of Ko: 
Tron, 205. 

Kedrendj, Sea of, 201 ; corresponds 
to the Gulf of Siam, 164 n. I ; 
other designation.s of, 248, 

Kekker, islet, location of, 817 n. 

Keiautan. See Kalantan, city, 

Kelasa, city, identification of, 568 n. 2 ; 
pagoda at, 568 n. 2. 

Kelasa pagoda, two mentioned, 568 
u. 2. 

Kelasa Peak, 569 n. 

Kelasabha - pabbala - cetiija, pagoda 
569 n. 

Kelong,^ island, one of the Anambas, 
715, 722; also designated Tabiyan, 
715, 722. 

Kemaman, district, camphor produced 
in the, 437 n. 

Kcndulai, island, 833; a volcano on, 
673 n. 1; peopled by fire-worshippers, 
673 n. 1 ; possible identification of, 
673 n, 1. 

a measure, the value of a, 806; 
compared with a zdm, 806. 

Keng-Cheng, identical with C'hleng 
Kheng, 133. 

Kerlan, Krian, river and district, 
488 n. 1. 

Kenmun, Great, island, possibly 
identical with Karraada, 571. 

Kerrhadia, the, people, 830 n. 1. 

Kersik. See Nasi Kechil, island. 

Kerti, connected with Ka-ch‘a, 528, 
530, 821 ; other designations of, 

^ 656, 833. 

Kesho in Tonkin connected with 
Ptolemy’s Kattigara, 2, 

Keu, the.‘people, 58,120, 132,134 n. 1; 
fought for the coastline of the 
Great Gulf, 225 ; occupants of 
Tonkin, 225, 225 n. 1 ; conquered 
by China, 225 ; tenn applied to the 
Aunamese and Tonkinese, 225 n. 1; 
derivation of the term discussed, 
225 n. 1; other designations of, 
225 n. L ; the yoke of, shaken off 
by the Idng of Campa, 229 n. 2. 

Ken, application of the term, 132. 
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£ea, Muang, a designation of Tonkin, 
263, 320 n. 1 ; death and resusci¬ 
tation of the king of, 320 n* 1. 

Keu C‘h6ng - bua. CulamaliaT, 

kingdom. 

K6u_Kot-thi Th^n-bua. Set Cula- 
malini, kingdom. 

Kewari, village, location of, 740. 

Kba, the, tribes, 58 u. 2, 785; of the 
C‘hleng race, 128, 128 n. 2. 

XhS Cheh- See Cheh, the, people. 

KhS Dam, the, people, other desig¬ 
nations of, 788. 

Ehu D6i. See Doi, the, people, 

KhS Halos, the, people, inhabitants of 
Lo-si-pa, 766. 

Kba Hok, the, p eople, 358; nlternative 
name for Khfi Huet, 358 n. 2; 
mcknamed Lo-lo, 358 n. 2 ; deriva¬ 
tion of the name, 358 n. 2 ; con¬ 
nected vrith Ptolemy’s Xudutai, 
358 n. 2 ; description of, 358 n. 2. 

Kha Huet. See Kha Hok, the, people. 

Kha Kau, Kha Klau, the, people, 132; 
name applied to the Kanrang, 128, 
133. 

Kha Khong, the, people, 788. 

KhS-lu-than, cit}', a designation of 
L\?a-tbhh, 322. 

KhS Met, the people, 805, 

Kha Mong-khong, the, people, also 
denominated Khwai - B‘rr6, .803 ; 
habitat of, 803. 

Kh3 ^nk, the, people, 805. 

Kh5-6. See P‘u-erh, the, people. 

KhS tJt, the, tribe, 358 ; little-known 
hill tribes, 257 n. 

Khabeng, village, ^ on the site of 
Kappuhga-nagara, 72, 523 n. 2; 
pagoda built by the king of, 72 ; 
other designations of, 623 n. 2 ; 
a former seaport, 523 n. 2. 

Khaehy meaning of the term, 764. 

Khakku, the, people, counected with 
the Kakobai, 733. 

Khalem, islet, 488 n. 1. 

Khaline, island, erroneously identified 
with Junkceylon, 406; probably 
identical with Kar-Nikobar, 407, 
410, 421; alternative term, Saline, 
discussed, 408, 409. 

Khalkitie, the, people, other desig¬ 
nations of, 366 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Kudutai, 358 n. 2 ; deri¬ 
vation of the name, 736, 737. 

Khatn^ term signifying gold, 154 n. 

Kham Kot, Miiang, corresponds to the 
Ai-Lao kingdom, 771. 

Kharo - Muen, Muang, 803 ; corre- 
aponds to the Ai-Lao kingdom, 771, 


Khanu, the, race, 44 ; probably of the 
Mon-Khmer race, 52 ; connected 
with the Zamirai of Ptolemy, .53, 
54; description of. 54; habitat of 
the, 54 ; driven to the Arakan Koma, 
54, 129. ’ 

Khaiuti, the, race, the Doanias are 
allied to the, 1-54 ; derivation of the 
name, 154, 154 n. 

Khamu, the, people of LOang P'hrah 
Bang. 128 IK 2, 129, 132. 

Khah-hwa, district, centre of Lower 
Campa civilization, 237 ; emporium 
for eagle-wood, 2Gi ; formerly called 
Na-triing, 265 n. 2. 
lOianfu, other de.siguations of, 2io. 

Khansah, town, a designation of 
Hang-chou, 244. 

Khanthuli, district, identity with Kan- 
t‘o-li suggested, 602, * 603 n. 1 ; 
location of, 602, 602 n. 2 ; deriva¬ 
tion of tlie name, G02 u. 2; other 
designations of. 833. 

Khara, river, identified with the Xam 
Khan, 145. 

Khara-nadi, river, 766 ; name applied 
to the j\Ie-Khong, 136, 284. 
Khari-Kaga, the, ])eople, a tribe of 
Nagas in Asam, 407 n. 1. 

Kbariya, the, people, face-tattooing 
among, 367 n, 3. 

Kbasia Hills, 795. 

Khau Mc)U Pass, brief account of the, 
85 ; other designations of the, 753; 
Celjcret’s mention of, 753. 

Kheloug, Khelung, bay, on Junkceylon 
Island, 488 n. 1. 

KbeniivatT, kingdom, identified with 
Arakan, 39. 

Khlui]'’’, Miiang, an ancient district 
above Takojia, 488 n. 1. 

Khniau. See Kumara, state. 

Khmau, a designation of the goddess 
Kali, 168. 

Khmau, cape, 201. 

Kbmau, village, foundation of, 775, 7 76. 
Khmau Point, connected with the end 
of Lan-ni, 683, 683 n. I ; location 


f. 083. ^ 

Her, inscript ion. s, 157, 220, 459 n. 3, 

iier, language, 97 ii. 1, 135 n. 1,157; 
1 the Malav Peninsula, 40, 818. 
nfr, the, people, 159, 173, 780; 
)untrv occupied by, 129. ^ 

iier - ’doni, ‘ primitive Kbmers. 

Kui, the, peo]>le. 

nu, the, people, connected ttitn tlie 
‘u-ch‘a, 363, 364. ^ 

ra, a designation of Kamboja, /76. 
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KhOm, the, race, 119 n. 1, 173 ; driven 
Ironi the Me-Khong by the J^au, 171; 
description of, 171. 

Khoniii'iingara, city, foundation of, 
203; King Khoma-raja reigned at, 
203. 

Khonia-raja, king, hi.s capital city at 
Khoma-nagara, 203 ; the dynasty 
of, 203. 

Khuu Jliin, tlie, people, 793. 

Khoug, Miiang, an island town on the 
Me-Khong river, 136; also desig¬ 
nated iSidantara, 136. 

Khot(‘:i,the ‘IStone Tower’ of Ptolemy, 
18,- 19, 21. 

Khry.sc, ‘the Gold Country,’ district, 
connected with Suvannabhumi, 6-i, 
()7l II. ; identical with the Malay 
Peninsula, 78, 80, 609, 670,671 n. ; 
the gold-miiios oi, 80; conuected 
with Kiisa-dvipa, 670, 671 ; ancient 
iiotici'.'; ol, 670 11 . 1 ; gold and silver 
ahuiHlant in, 670 n. 1 ; the Golden 
Klicrsouese of Ptnieinv, 670 u. 1 ; 
good tortiiise-sltcll procured from, 

670 11 . 1 ; on the Gult of Jlartaban, 

671 n. 

Khry.sc Khersoiiesos, the Golden Kher- 
soiu-si', derivation of the iiuine, 736. 

Khry.8c Khura, di.striet, ideiitilicd with 
Suvanoripaianta,6-); e.xtentof,6on. 1; 
derivation of tlie name, 736; in 
l.ower Purmfi, 736. 

Klirvsoaiias, river, 81 ; connected with 
1he_ I.ungu or 'I'lung Itiver, 97 ; 
(Idivation of the iianie, 736, 7o6. 

40t . 

Khu-Uen. Sic Ch'ii-lieii. 

Kliii-lut, ftntross, captain of, 2.32 n. 1, 
305; unconnected with Korfatlia’ 
305: suggested as Ptolemv’.s Paerasa, 
305, 311, 312: .situation of, 311; 
ill Chinese liand.s, 313; an error for 
Khu-tuk, 795. 

Kliii-tuk. See Ch‘ii-Mi, citv. 

Khun Poront, 295 n. 3 ; legendarv 
king of the I^aii, 127; lii.s seveii 
sons, 127 ; a son of the god Indra, 

14 o, 

Khun C'liaiva, king of Luang P lirah 
Ih'iiig, 150. 

Khun ('liet-e‘liiiang, 363 ; established 
the P'hrien kingdom, 295 n. 3. 

f 

Khun Chiiang, king of tlie Lawiis, 
119 n. 1; king of Cocliin-Chiun, 
29 1 11. 2. 

Klu'in Lo, 290 n. 1 ; leader of the 
Ivuii, 150. 

K hull 8en, prince, repelled the Chinese, 
139 u. 


Khun-tai, ancestor of the Thai race, 
286 n. 1. 

Khura-mala, a half mythical sea, 286 
n. 1. 

Kliurahga - mail - nadi, river, name 
^ applied to the Me-Khong, 136. 

Klmshnami, mountain, probable iden¬ 
tification of, 424 u. 2. 

Khwa Kiver, 47. 

KIiwai-P‘rro, the, people, habitat of, 
803. 

Khwuu, Muuug, an Indu mouarchy. 

122 . 

KJiwelaun. See Kwe-lon, village. 

K'l-bd, village, on the site of BO Hai, 
799. 


1^11 O' 


Hung, 


Ki-ku. See Chi-ku, island. 

Ki'li-meii Shan, ideutitied with Kari- 
mon Java, 713. 

Ki-luug Hsii, island, ideutificatiou of, 
711. 

Ki-yeii, lived at P‘o-lu-ka-si, 504. 

Kia-ino-laiig-kia, state, a designation 
of Kamalaiiga, 113. 

Kia-t‘o, kingdom, identical with 
Magadha, 60 ; other pos.sible desig¬ 
nations trf, 61 ; ideutificatiou of, 
745. 

Kiang Hung. Sec C 
<‘ity. 

Kiai»-chao, Kiau-civi, district, part of 
Kiiig-ehao, 244. 

Kiiio-ehi, Kiao-chou, citv, 95; a desig- 
nafioii of Tonkin, 132*, 264, 321 u,, 
32 1 , 4GG ; its identification witlT 
Kattigani suggested, 303 n. 1 ; 
cajiital of Aiiuani, 327 ; jiroliably 
identical witli Lnng-hlen, 327, 

Kiao-chi, kingdom, 297 ii. 2 ; a dis¬ 
trict of Xam-yiieh, 291, 291 n. 1, 
292 ; alleged louiidor of, 291, 292; 
also designated Miiang Keu, 297 
II. 2; desigimtions of the name 
distuissed, 324 n. 2 ; location of the 
cajtital of, discussed, 331. 

Kiao-chi, tlit\ people, the name 
discussed, 777 ; Imhitat of, 777. See 
(tiso Keu, the, people. 

Kiau. See Keu, the, people. 

Kie-t‘o, one of the eighteen kingdoms 
tributary to P‘iao, 61. 

Kieii-chun'g, district, part of Krauuca- 
dvl])a, 214. 

Kih-mieh, king, 206. 

Kih-mieh, kingdom, 776 ; a desi-’-- 
natioii of Chen-ln, 202, 203 ; 

absorbed into the Kambopm Empire, 
204. 


Kilim, island, 488. 

Kim-trail, kingdom, an alternative 
name for Chiu-lin, 773. 
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KiiT-'chlfh • ‘‘“g'lon*- 

vin«, Jtg*’’" ’ Pro- 

X"er’Tt“:t.“.^?r‘- O' «'o 
, tte Irifarill:'"’ “ “f 

^^66 n. ' desiguating-. 

King Hill. Tin Hill. 

included in 

Kraunca-dvipa, 244. 

^ designation, of 
Pa-pe-hsi-fu, 767 n. 1 . 

Kingdom,’ Oriental terms denoting, 
_oo{) n. 1. ®* 

Kmsay. See ^ansah, town. 

477 ’sulphur obtained from, 

inhabitants of 
Co^m-China, 294 11 . 2. 

gi'-en to 
’ probably intended for 
Kortatha, 294. 

Toffiul'wT'’'”"’ ‘®''““ ‘0 

Kirapa, the, lieople, 1 !</ n. 1. 

m®. * ancient name of 

Inpura, 829. 

^*ra(as, term formountaineers, 72, 163. 
iratas, the, people, generic term for 
mountaineers, 28 ; extent of their 
colonies, 28; supposed to be the 

Ptolemy, 28 ; people 
°J *^PPerah aud Silhet, 51 ; account 
1* 256 n. 1 ; tribes included under 
the name of, 829, 830. 

JlirThadja, country^, 28; corresponds 

ai Tipperah, aud Kacliar, 

■R" 1 ,- j * * location of, 829. 

*®!^^dhya, kingdom, Sugriva reigned 
785. 

;^fe, the celestial, 139 n. 1 . 

u-ku Miao, the, people, connected 
with the Kakobai, 733, 

K lu-Liau, the, people, 351 n. 1 . 
lu-Iung, the progenitor of the Mao 
Shans, 286 n. I. 

u - lung Kiang, See Chiu - lung 
Chiang, river. 

Ch'ii-su, city. 

lu-te. See Chiu-te, district. 

habitat of, 805 ; 
mttooing among, 805; also known 


“the®"''"'’- Drum, 

Kmir. See Kamboja, Komar, kiu^dom 
Kmir, a form of Khmer, 776. “ 

of .‘‘■‘PSdom, location 

Ot, 816 account ot the natives of 

location of’ 

^ «<!■: location and 

identihcation of, 811 , 820. 

Ao-Kuo-lo, the, people, 803. 

Ko-lo, Ko-Io Fu-sha-lo, kiD«-dom 

e.siguation of the Kalantan country’ 

lOo probably identical with’ 

I tolemys Koli, lOG ; identification 

of.' 04 n. 2. ol8, 61S n. 1, 519“ 


otlier desig- 
location of, 


tattooing among, ’805 ; also 
as the Turong, 805. 

district, now' designated 
iueh-eui, 62 n, 4; connected with 
.j.^y®mlbara, 62 n. 4. 

K‘Iai, the, people, 358 n. 2 . 

Jang, See Kalang, district. 

See Kalang, the, people. 


549; capital of, 519- 
nations of, 5J9, 549; 

816, 

-'foo-Chao, 
1 lao conquered by, 749; tribes 
conquered by, 749 . 

Ko-lo-hui state, 469 n. 3; the name 
discussed, 813. 

designation of Livi- 

rr-^L ’ capital of the 

rhnk king, 3,3 ; origin of the name, 

/Jo , ancient remains at 798 • 
location ^of, 798, 799; formerly a 

TOif ”? 00 ^ ' ^**'^*^ designations' of, 

Ko-lwa', village, 798. 

Ko-Man, the, people, 771. 

Ko: Tron, bay, tlie ^tkadra of Ptolemy 
7; identihcation of, with Hatien 
7, 8 ; correspond.s to Kadranj, 7 f 
named after tlw island, 190, 197; a 
base point for interpreting X’toleniy’s 
tians-Gaugetic geography, 197; the 
principal port of Fu-nan, 210; 
trade ot, developed by I’rang settlers. 
2i0. 

Ko: Tron, island, identification of, 7; 
a great emporium of trade, 8; 
Ptolemy’s error in the position of’ 
196 ; other designations ot, 197, 198 • 
fresh-water streams on, 201; deri¬ 
vation of tlic name. 775, 

Koalut, the, tribe, a predatory and 
head-hunting peojile, 360, 

Koh Dot, See Ko: Tron, island. 

Koh Krah, i.sland, location of, 811. 

Koh Lantar, island, 83, 83 n. 2 , 85. 
Koh-troJ. See Ko: Tron, island. 

Koh T ron. Ko: Tron, island and 

bay, 

Koi-Mai, hill, a lluddhist toraplo on 
the, 219; antiquities of, 219, 219 
n. 2, 220. 

Koi-Mfli, town, Ptolemy’s Zahai 
located on the .site of, 220, 221. 

56 
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Kokarit, district, 176. 

Kokarit Hills, 176. 

Kokkonagara, city, 96, 97 ; identity 
with Ukkaka or Kakula suggested, 
94, 95 ; probably identical with 
Kaka-dvipa, 95 ; an inland town of 
the Golden Khersonese, 111; in¬ 
habited Viy Kukkuras, 159 n. 2 ; 
identical with Korbie, 159 n. 2; the 
name discussed, 756. 

Kokob, island, location of, 816 n. 

Kdktha, town, ruins of, 746. 

Kol, country, account of the women 
of, 808. 

Kola, the, people, 34, 86,90, 103; the 
probable founders of Takola, 89; 
colonies established by, 89. 

Kola-budara, kingdom, a designation 
of Ligor, 618 n. 1, 759. 

Koladyii. See Kuladan, river. 

Kolathca, alternative name for the 
country of the Kalingas, 34, 103. 

Kotanriiophonin, the term discussed, 
670 n. * 

Kolapattana, a seaport on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, 103. 

Kolarian race. 73, 75 ; language of 
the, 73. 

Kolasthana. See Kuladan, river. 

Koli, town, identified w'ith Kelantan, 
105, 491 n. 3, 759 ; probably the 
Ch inese Ko-lo, 106 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 518 n. 1 ; derivation of 
the name, 734. 

Koli {North India), the reputed birth¬ 
place of Maya, 105, 491 n. 3 ; other 
designations of, 491 u. 3. 

Kolita, the, people, suggested identity 
with the Kiiluta, 803. 

Kolla-malai Hills, 101, 103. 

Kollam. See Kulain-nialai, town. 

Kolukn. See Kuliita, the, people. 

Komar, kingdom, 776; the west coast 
of Kamboja, 200 ; eagle-wood a 
product of, 201, 202 ; locatiou of, 
201, 202; origin and history of, 
203, 204; foundation and growth 
of, 206 ; also designated Kuiuara, 
210 ; expedition sent against the 
king of, 212, 213. 

Komar, king. See Kili-mieh. 

Komar, king of, 201. 

Kdn-lon-than, city, a designation o 

Lwa-tliafi, 322 ; reason assigned for 
the iiiune of, .322. 

Kondanfia, the family name of Liang 
kings, 491 ; a lirahman named, 
became king of Kamboja, 191 u. 3 ; 
name of the Kambojuii kings, 491 n,3; 
kings of Imlo-Ohina, 491 n. 3. 

Kong-iueu, the, people, habitat of, 787. 


Kontani, the chief town of the Trang 
district, 79; route between Ligor 
and, 79. 

Kopa, Kopah. See Takua-p3, district. 

Korbie, city, 78; derivation and meaning 
of the name discussed, 95, 96; 

possibly settled by dog-worshippera, 
97; iaentical with Kokkonagara, 
159 n. 2. 

Koromandel, country, 34, 40 n. 3, 86, 
103, 104, 122; coast of, 24, 92; 
identical with Chu-lien, 89, 609, 
609 n. 2, 624; other designations 
of, 624; people of, connected with 
Arakan, 659. 

Kortatha Metropolis, 300 n. 1, 308, 
833 ; identified with, Hsiang-lin, 
14H; identified with Kiiu-diik, 231, 
232 n. 1, 233 ; the capital of Campa 
(Lam-ap), 232, 301, 302; identified 
with Chiu-te, 288, 289, 292, 303 n. 1; 
other designations of, 288,^294, 
570 n., 794; now termed Ha-tm, 
292, 305, 306 ; an entrepot of trade 
with China, 304 ; situation of, dis¬ 
cussed, 304 ; site of, coincides with 

VTn, 304 ; unconnected with Khu-lot, 
305; nomenclature of, discussed, 
305—8 ; derivation of the name, 735; 
connected with Ch*u-tu-ch‘ien, 793; 
connected with Kiu-siu, 794. 

Kot MonthTeraban, the Palatine Law 
of Siam, 531. 

Kota Batu, an artificial bar in Singapore 
River, 489 n. 3. 

Kota Meligei, fort or city, on the site 
of the present Patani, 490 n. 2., 

Kotaraja, capital of the Acheh district, 
664 n. 1, 666 n. 2. 

Kotari, city, connected with Yampu- 
nagara, 266. 

Kottawaringin (Borneo), Ptolemy’s 
Katti^ara connected w'ith, 2, 

Kou-li, district, suggested identification 
of, 718 n. 1. 

Kou-lo-tan, state, possibly connected 
with Ilo-lo-tan, 469 n. 3, 813; 
location of, 469 n. 3. 

Kovidas, the, people, identity of, 674. 

Kra, village, 113 ; probably the 
ancient name of C‘hump‘hoii, 111 ; 
other designations pf, 112 ; probably 
a fonner capital city, 115; ancient 
remains near, 115. 

Kra Isthmus, the, 86, 90 n., 91, 93, 
113; difficulties of fonning a canal 
at, 79 ; the best point for crossing 
the Malay Peninsula, 94 ; important 
point for transhipment, 94 ; mottled 
laud-tortoise plentiful about, 111. 

Kra Pass, 756 ; the route across the, 
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111 ; fromPak-chan to C‘hump*hou, 

115. 

Kracheh, district, connected with 
Purojava and Zabai,.218 n. 1. 
Krah, town, corresponds to Balongka, 


Srahy Siamese name for the hawk-hill 
turtle, 761. 

Zrakatoa, island, volcanic island in 
Sunda Strait, 553, 5-55, 672; 

eruptions of, 672 n. 1 ; decrease in 
the size of, 672 n. 1, 673 n. 1. 

Krakor, district, suggested identifica> 
tion of, 444 n. 2. 

Zramonsa. See Zraniuen So, district. 

Kramuen So, district, identification of, 
776 : names applied to the rivers of, 
776, 


Kranganur, identical with Muziris. 
670 n. 1. 

Zras or Krasa. See Krat, Miiang. 

Krae^ the term explained, 779. 

Zrat, Miiang, 308, 795; the Pagrasa 
of Ptolemy, 24, 190, 191. 

iLratotif the, citadel and king’s residence 
on Sumatra, 681. 

Kraunca>dvlpa, territorj', identification 
of, 244, 249; origin of the name, 
244. 


Kroe, district, hairy dwarfs of, 556 
n. 3, 657 n. 1, 

Ef-^na, city founded by, 45 n. 2; a 
city founded by a brother-in-law of, 
611; clay image of, worshipped, 752, 

Er^na, river, 3-5, 108. 

Krungy meaning of the term, 574 n. 3. 
823. 

Krung Jamuan, river, location of, 
677 n. 1. 

Erung Eukus, island, location of 
816 n. 

Erut, district, location and identifi¬ 
cation of, 469 n, 3. 

Esiroda. See Milk, Sea of. 

Eu-kang, See Cliiu-chiang, river. 

Eu-kang, kingdom, a designation of 
Palembang, 630; identification of, 
discussed, 630; Chinese chief ruled 
.at, 630. 

Ku-Kuo-lo, the, people, a tribe of 
Lolw, 770. 

Eu-lai, king, deposition and death of, 
780. 

Eu-lau Pe, island, identical with 
Wai-lo Shan, 238 n. 4. 

Eu-li-Pan-tsu, district) unidentified, 
433, 433 n. 3. 

Eu-lo, village, its identity with Ko-lo 
doubtful, 106 ; location of, 514 ; 
identification of, 514, 515, 760, 819 ; 
people of, traded with China, 515 n. 1. 


Eu-lo, kingdom, identification of, 760. 

u-Iun, See K'un-lun, the, people, 
IL u-lun, island, identification of 584 
n. 3. 

Ku-lung, king of Fu-nan, 574 n. 3. 

district, the southern 
limit of Ma-Yiian’s conquests, 232 

n. 1. 

_ ^ 

Kiia Bang, bay, 800. 

Kua-Dai, estuary, 801, 

Kiia Ron, river, 797. 

Kua Thai-bin, river, the Domea River 

319 n. 

* ^ 

Kua Thwon-an, a port of Hwe, 765. 

Kiia Thng, seaport, connected with 
Ming ling, 794. 

Kuantan, town, a safe port, 759. 

Kubha, river, a tributary of the Indus, 
41 n. 

Kiiblai :^an, expedition sent to Java 
by, 539. 548, 825. 

Kubo,river,31,32, 33, 773; a tributary 
of the Chindwiu, 41 n. ; part of the 
valley of the, called Maurya, 66. 
Kubu, the, people, 494 n. ; connected 
with the Kovidas, 674 
KudI Tha-kham, inscription of, 212. 
Kudos, the, people, 802. 

Kudurang, Kun - dur - rung, island, 
designations of Pulo Condor, 833. 
KuduUi, the, people, 130, 805; the 
habitat of, 356, 357 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 356, 357 ; identified with 
the K‘a-to and No-pi, 357, 362, 
372 ; tribes connected with, 358 n. 2 ’ 
733, 803. 

Kui, the, people, probably a remnant 
of Ptolemy s Pestai, 159 ; a semi- 
barbarous tribe, 159. 

Kui. See Cut, cape. 

Kui Pass, See Kh^u MOn Pass. 

Kuki, the, people, other designations 
of, 744. 

Kukkuras, the, people, 97, 102 n. 2; 

of Kokkoiiagara, 159 u. 2. 

Kuko Buroug, hamlet, location of, 816 ; 

identification of, 816. 

Kukor, Pulo, connected with Pulo 
Medang, 816, 817. 

Kuku Islet, location of, 817 u. 

Kukub. See Kokob, island. 

Kukura, the, people, a branch of the 
Yadava, 612 ii. 3. 

Kui a. See Kale, town. 

Kithtf application of the term discussed, 

34, 86, 753 ; term synonymous with 
Malaya, 103. 

Kuld, ti le, people, 90 n.; people from 
Southern India, 103 ; location and 
division of, 754. 
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Kulrt-deva. Kulottunga Codadeva, 
king. 

Kulii-sthana. See Kiiladan, river. 

Kuladan, river, 28, .31, 32, 33, 51 ; the 
Tokosauua of Ptoleioy, 30, 44 ; 

name applied to the Arakan River, 
34, 36, 37, 43, 44 ; derivathni of 
the name, 34 ; houndary of Ptolemy’s 
coast of the Airrhadoi, 37 ; local 
names for the, 37, 44. 

Kulam>malai, tou’ii, 88, 101, 103. 

Kulamattika. See Toik-kuia, city, 

Kulottuiiga Codadeva, king, 609 n. 2. 

Kulta. See Kolita, the, i)eonle. 

Kuliita, the, people, name clianged to 
Utiila, 3.59 ; location of, 803 ; con¬ 
nection with other tribes, 803. 

Kiimura, kingdom, rained after a prince 
of Saka-dvipa, 1G7 ; also designated 
Komar, 210 : founded hy settlers of 
Trang, 210 ; Como corresponds to, 
776. 


Kumara, Kumitrita. Sec Gumara, 
island. 


Kumrtri. See Klimau, cape. 

KumarT, temple of, 206. 

Kumhtian stupa. See Drona stupa, 

Kump:il. See Rauwal,.island. 

Kuinuda, island, a designation of Kn.sa- 
dvipa, 677. 

K'uii-laiig, king<lom, identitied with 
Kamalanga, 89 n. .5, 113. 

K‘un-lun, island. See Condore, Pulo. 

K‘un-luu, kingdom, 90, .507 n., 

.574 n. 3; inhabitants of, 7o,5; 
location of, 75-5, 819 ; tribute sent 
to Xan-Chao by, 755, 819; war 
between Xaii-Cliiio and, 755; a 
designation of Hsiao K'uu-Iun, 819 ; 
kings of, 545 u. 1, 822. 


K‘un-lun, the, people, 89 n. 5 ; of il 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 
103, 75.5 ; description of, 103, 26i 
507 n. ; uloiitificalion of, 260 ; nan 
derived from Kulani,, 261 n, 1 
name applied to Lwii-than, 333 
'ronkin attacked hv, 466 ; slavo 
sent as tribute, .507 u., 700 ; locatk 
t>t, .54.5; kings ot, .54.5 n. 1; divisioi 
ot, Xaii-Chao torces drowiu 

by, 818, 819; survivors of eueii 
^ mutilated by, 819. 

K‘un-Iuu slaves, 507 n., 623, 700. 

K'un-hiii Ts‘eug.ch‘i, a uame f< 
^ beng-clnli slaves, 817, Sl.S. 

K'uii ini, the, people, liabitat of, C 

u, 1. 


K‘uu-ming, di.stricK inhabited by the 
^ Ps-wan, 125 ; loeation of, 125. 
Kuiulur, island, probably identical with 
Chuu-t'u-lung Shan, 482, 482 n. 2 


(sec Corrigenda, 815) ; in Durian 
Strait, 815. 

Kundur, island, off the Lower Cochin- 
China coast, 815 ; a designation of 
Pulo Condore, 815. 

K'ung-ming, 771. 

Kurinchi, district, gold produced at, 
631. 

Kuripau. city, alleged capital of Java, 
592 u. 1. 

Kurttipurapam, governor of Sapattota, 
470 11. 1, 750. 

Kuru, the, people, 776. 

Ku^a, Kusa-dvipa, district, identified 
with the Suiida Archipelago, 237; 
a designation of Sumatra, 670, 671, 
673 ; connected with Khryse, 671; 
the name discussed, 672 ; fire- 
worship in, 672, 673 ; surrounded 
by the Kusa-miila Sea, 673 ; also 
called Kumudu, 677. 

Kusa-maln, Kusa-mali, sea, surrounded 
^ Ku^a-dvipa, 673. 

Ku^c^aya, mouut, probably Gunoag 
Luse, 677. 

Kusini, See Bassein, district. 

Kusima, district, aucieut name of 
Basseiu, 50. 

Kusima-mandala, province of RamafliTa- 
de.sa, 65. 

Kusima-nagara, the ancient chief town 
of Bassein, 50. 

Kusima-rotrim, district, ancient name 
of Bassein, 50, 

Kusinaitt, tow'n, place of Buddha’s 
death, 779. 

Kusuina. See Bassein, district. 

Kusuma-|)ura, ‘ the city of flowers,* 
the ancient name of Patna, 60. 

Kuta-^almali, peak, 487 n.; identified 
with Suvarnamall Mount, 80 ; the 
abode of Vainateya, SO. 

Kuthara, city, connected with Yaihpu- 
nagai'a, 266 ; originally known as 
Sagara, 267 ; the ancient name of 
Xha-trang, 833. 

Kutubdia, island, 36, 37 ; connected 
with Katabeda, 197, 727,-728. 

Kiiu-chon, district, the present Than- 
Irwa, 232 u. 1, 351 ; incursions of 
the Cham into, 232 n. .l; part of 
Krauuca-dvipa, 244 ; a district of 
Nan-yiieh, 291, 291 n. 1,292; had 
juri-sdiction over thirty districts, 351. 

Kuu-dilk, 148 ; a district of Tonkin, 

227; corresponds to Ha-tin, 227, 
350; the Kortatha Metropolis of 
Ptolemy, 231,232 n. 1,233; identified 
with Chiu-te, 232, 298; the capital 
of the NgS-an territory, 232 n. 1 ; 
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finally lost to the Cham, 232 n. 1 • 
the capital of North Campa, 233 ; 
one of the early seats of civilization 
m Campa, 236; other designations 
of, 298 1 dangerous and impenetrable, 

Kwah, principal village on the Lan»- 
kawi, 486 n. 2. 

Kwala Besut, village, location of. 
518 n.1, 

KwalaCherating, river-mouth, 512 n. 2. 
514 n. 2. 

Kwala Gula, district, possibly identical 
with Ko-ku-lo, 811. 

Kwala Kangsa, town, seat of govern¬ 
ment, 97,99; connected with Palanda, 
99. 

Kwala Klang, river, other designations 
of, 488 n. 1. 

Kwala Kurau, district, possibly identical 
with Ko-ku-lo, 811. 

Kw'^a Lampor, a noted cave, 477 n. 1. 
Kwala Larut, 97. 

Kwala - Panchur, village, location of. 
433 n. 3. 

Kwala Sdwa, situation of, 616 n. 3. 
Kwala Sembah, town, connected with 
the Sabana of Ptolemy, 100. 

Kwala Tarong, connected with To- 
lung, 824. 

Kwala Troag, inlet, 99, 

Kwan, town, possibly identical with 
Hsin-chou, 240, 

Kwan-yin, a god, statues at Fo-lo-an 
identified as, 699, 600 j connected 
with Ma-tsu-p‘o, 600; birthplace 
of, 600 ; connected with Vi?nu, 
600; legend regarding, 600; account 
of, 600; Simhala saved from ship¬ 
wreck by, 600 ; birth of, 673 n. 2. 

Kwang-bliS, district and river, limit 
of the Han conquests, 227, 231 ; 

corresponds to Hb-t6n, 227; other 
designations of, 781. 

Kwang-chou, city, a designation of 
Canton, 378, 824. 

Kwang-hsi, province, 125,129,130,131, 
148, 153 ; cave-dwellings of, 159 ; 
^pointment of an Imperial Chief 
Commissioner at, 241 n. 1 ; also 
designated Yiieh-hsi, 765. 

Kwang-hsin, town, seat of government 
removed from, 322. 

Kwang-nam, seaport, other desig¬ 
nations of, 781, 791. 

KWang-trT, district, 134; corresponds 
to H6-t6n, 227. 

Kwang-tri. See Da-han, river. 
Kwang-tung. See Canton. 

Kwang Wu Ti, 290 n. 1. 


connected with Ning-hai, 

O V JL m 

Kwe-16n, village, location of, 746. 
Kwei. See Kui. the, people, 
Kwei-chou, prorince, 128, 130; cave 
dwellings of, 159. 

Kw'ei-hwa kiang, the Red River, 798. 
Kwf-non, city, name applied to C‘ha- 

276; renamed 
Bm-d.fi, 233 n. 1, 277; desWed 
by Ja- long, 238 n. 1; name 
erroneously given to Thl-nfii, 238; 
no place of the name existing, 

238 n. 1 ; the capital of Naks 
dominions, 277 ; captured after two 
sieges and five assaults, 277. 
Kwo-lo-Man, the, people, a branch of 
the Lolos, 803. 

Kwok-ngii system of transcription, 
226 u. 1. 

Kyank-taw', hill, 43. 

Kyendwen. See Chindwin, valley. 
Kyouk-pan Hills, early inhabitants of 
the, 30, 30 n. 2. 

Kyouk - pan-daung, Kan - raia - irvi’s 
capital at, 31. 

Kyuma, island, connected with Siimah. 
576. 

L 

La, La-kia, the, people, description of, 
358 n. 2. 

Jja-siep, La-siet, an islet and city on 

the Me-P‘hing, 143; foundation of, 
143. 

term applied to earthen 
mounds round Ha-noi, 328. 

La-than, citadel, outside the walb of 

Dai-la, 328 ; seat of government 
transferred to, 328; ruins of, 330 n. 1. 

La -than, city, foundation of, 827, 

328; identification of, 328-30 ; other 
designations of, 328 ; connect^ with 

Ha-n6i, Dai-Ia, and Long-bfen, 

328, 330; location of, 800. 

La-than, fortress, founded by Kau- 
P‘ien, 328, 338 n. 2. 

Laag Island, a designation of Gelam 
Island, 712. 

Lab-le IVfe-mai, Miiang. See Me*mai, 
Muang. 

Labo, LavG. See Lop‘habnrT, city. 
Labong. See T>amp‘hun, city. 

Lach Tran, outlet of the Song Ohu, 801. 
Lacquer, black, applied to teeth, 780, 

802. 

Lada, Lara, identificatioD of, 766. 

Lada, PuJo, 487 n. 
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Lageb, Lcgeb, state, possibly corre¬ 
sponds to Lo-cb‘a, 497, 497 n. 1. 
Laho, Labot. See Lop'baburi, city. 
Labor (India) founded by Lava, 
180 n.l. 


Lai-kba, town, a form of Legya, 141. 

Laja-balus. See Lanje-balus, islands. 

Lak-bou, tbe, people, 321 n. 

Luk.long, prince, kingdom of Van- 
lang founded by, 339; account of, 
339 ; legend respecting, 339, 340, 

Lfik-vfet, province, a designation of 
Tonkin, 320 n. 1. 

Lake-dwellers, 120. 

Lakhinipur, district, 830. 

Lakbon, kingdom, the vernacular 
name of Ligor, 111, 608 n. 

Lakhbny a term denoting dancing-girls, 
508 n. 


Lakhbn actors, 547. 

Lakbon-thai, town, connected with 
Lautor, 769. 

Lakkhiya-pura, tomi, wrongly identified 
with Legya, 141. 

Laksa-grba, Lak^a-guha, town, 767; 
a designation of Muang Ho -wong, 
144. 

Lakii, tbe, people, a Karen tribe, 771. 

Lakwe, island. See Letwc - gj’un, 
island. 

Lam-ap, kingdom, 297 ; Hsiang-lin 
re-establisbcd under tbe name of, 
227, 228 ; capital of, twice captured, 
and twice re-occupied, 228; capital 
of, abandoned by the Cham, 228 ; 
renamed Huan-wang, 228 ; conquest 
of, 232, 232 n. 1 ; Kortatha- 

Metropolis probably the capital of, 
232 ; state re-established, 233 ; other 
designations of, 297. 

Lam-barih, village, probably identical 
with Lambri, 664 n.l; location of, 
664 n. 1. 

Lam-baru, village, 664 n. 1. 

Lam-Baru.s, state, identical with Lang 
P‘o-lu-sz, 482 ; a state of Shih-li 
Fo-shib, 482, 

Lam-Besi, river, 674. 

Jjam-li, Lan-li, district, identified with 
Lambri, 684. 

Lam-puyang, island, identified with 
Pulo Bras, 691, 692, 693; alter¬ 
native name for Lung-yen Hsii, 
690 n. 1, 691, 691 n. 3, 692. 

Lambana, 673. 

Lambesi, state, possibly' connected 
with Po-sz, 682 ; identical ivith 
Lambrij, 688 n. 1. 

Lambri, district, a designation of Lan- 
wu*li, 389, 628, 665 ; camphor 

found in, 437 n. ; possibly connected 


with Mu-Ii, 537 ; other designations 
of, 656, 667 n., 684, 685, 700, 701, 
702; location of, 662, 663, 702; 
identification of, discussed, 664n.l ; 
probable ancient form of the name, 
664 n. 1; other toponyms connected 
with, 673, 674, 677, 678 ; limits of, 
correspond to ancient Acheh, 677, 
678 ; well known to Arab travellers, 
679; a designation of Sumatra, 
681-3,700; inhabitants of, 685, 695, 
700, 701, 702 ; the earliest Chinese 
mention of, 685 ; wild men of, with 
tails, 685; tbe ruler of, 696 ; 
loduism in, 695 ; monkeys in, 700; 
Islamism introduced into, 701; pro¬ 
ductions of, 701, 702, 

Lambri, Sea of, other designations of, 
663 ; meaning of the name, 663. 

Lambrij, district, 682 n. 2 ; identified 
with Po-sz, 682 ; identical with 
Lambesi, 688 n. 1, 

LamerT, city, situation of, 432 n. 2, 
701 ; on Ealah Island, 553. See aUo 
Lambri, district. 

Laming, district, the ancient site of 
C‘hieng-mai, 143, 144. 

Lamiri, l.aniori. See Lambri, district. 

Lamory, 834 ; a district of Sumatra, 
646 ; a designation of Lambri, 646, 

Lamp'hun, city, chronicles of, 107, 
143 ; the first queen of, 143, 184 n. 1; 
built like a conch-shell, 264, 798. 

Lampian. See Lam-puyang, island. 

Lampiya, village, location of, 815. 

Lampong, other toponymies connected 
with, 673, 674. 

Lamreh, village, location and identifi¬ 
cation of, 664 n. 1. 

Lamri, l/amuri. See Lambri, district. 

Lan-bu-ri, district, a designation of 
Lambri, 389, 628, 665. 

Lan-c‘hang, state, 119 n. 1, 151, 152; 
identical w’ith Eastern Laos, 116; 
a name given to LOang P'hrah Bang, 
146-9 ; other designations of, 149 n. 

Lan-c*hang. See Lau-ts‘nng, river. 

Lan-cbou, district, location of, 765. 

Lan John, a perversion of Lan-c‘hang, 
717 n. 1. 

Lan-li. See Lambri, district. 

Lan-na, Miiang, city, foundation of, 
295 n. 3 ; subsidence of, 295 n. 3. 

Lan-ni, state, identification of, dis- 
cus.sed, 683 ; the south of Eamboja 
belonged to, 683 ; tbe Khniau 
Peninsula, 683 n. 1 ; meaning and 
origin of tbe name, 684, 684 n. 1. 

Lan-ni, end of, identified with Kbmau 
Point, 683. 

Lan-ts‘ang, river, 135 n. 1, 149 n. 1 ; 
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meaning and derivation of the name, 
116, 135 n. 1, 765; identified with 
the Me-Khon^, 116, 135, 137, 766; 
named after the Lan-c‘hang State, 
135; other designations of, 765 
766. 

Dan-wu-li, district, other designations 
of, 389, 679 n. 2, 701 ; subject to 
San-fo-ch‘i, 628, 679 n. 2, 701 ; 
account of a hill in, 665, n.; account 
of the people of, 679 n. 2 ; description 
of the king of, 679 n. 2 ; a desig¬ 
nation of Acheh, 701; sacred foot¬ 
prints at, 701, 

Lancaster, Sir James, visited Acheh, 
655. 

Land, Oriental term denoting, 588 n. 1; 

gradual emersion of, 79, 109. 

Lang, the, tribe, 272,272 n. 4, 273 n. 1. 
Lang - chia - hsii. See Kamnlahka, 
kingdom. 

Lang-hwang, the, people, other desig¬ 
nations of, 789. 

b-ang-jen. ^r^Lang-ping, the, people. 
Lang - ka - hsii, identification and 
location of, 527, 544. 

Lang - kia, Lang - chia - hsii, district, 
connected with Kra, 112; other 
designations of, 112; located near 
P‘au-p‘an, 113; established as a 
state, 115; identified w'ith C'hum- 
p‘hon, 810, 811. 

Lang-k'iun^, the, 272 n. 4. 

Lang-mu, Lang-muk, ishand, a desig¬ 
nation of Lonihuk, 520 n. 2. 
Lang-pi-ya, Lang-pi-ye, district, 815, 
816 ; terms similar to, 506, 505 n. I. 
Lang-ping, the, people, ancient name 
of the Lang, 273 n. 1 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 273 n. 1, 789. 
Lang-p‘o-lu-sz, district, erroneously 
identified with Perlak, 429 ; corre¬ 
sponds to Barus, 430 ; also desig¬ 
nated Lam-Carus, 482. 

Lang-song, river, idcutificd with the 
Hsin-chou, 239; anchorage near 
the mouth of the, 240. 

Ijang-ya-lrsiu. See Lang-kia, district. 
Langa, See Kamalanga, kingdom. 
Langiona, name applied to Lan-c'hang, 

149 n. 


Langka-suka, town, connected with 
].<in-ya-ssu-ka, 825 ; earliest capital 
of Kedah, 825. 

Langkachiu, islands, llt5 ; location of, 
577; connected with the Larchiii 
Islands, 762. 

Langk.apuri, IjangkavT, LahkavarT. 
See Langkawi, islands. 

Langkaw'i, islands, caves on the, 477 
n. 1, 485, 486, 486 n. 2 ; other 


designations of, 486 n. 3 ; account 
of, 486, 486 n. 3, 487; productions 
of, 486 n. 2; legends respectinc. 
487 n.; trade of, 487, 488. 

Langksa, river, probably identical with 
Lin-ya-sz, 601 n. 1. 

LanjaJus, Lankalus, island, identifi¬ 
cation of, 577. 

Lanjao, state, identified with Lan- 
c'hang, 149 n. 1. 

Lanje-balus, islands, 383 n.; desig¬ 
nation of the Andamans and 
Nikobars, 397, 424 n. 1; produc¬ 
tions of, 424 n. 1. 

Lanka, district, Buddha's visit to, 
658; Yak^as expelled from, 658; 
conquest of the demons of, 785. 

Lankachiu, Lariklna. See Kama- 
ianka, kingdom. 

Lankchiu. See Langkachiu, islands. 

Lanpiang. See Lam-puyang, island. 

Lanya, Lenya, district, 115; con¬ 
noted with Lo-yiieh, 525 n. 1. 

Lao, mountain, derivative of Ai-lao, 59; 
situation of, uncertain, 59. 

Lao Chua, city, a designation of 
LOang P'hrah Bang, 131, 150, 778. 

Lao-lung, town, a designation of 


Luang P'hrah Bang, 151 n. 1. 
Laos, countiy, 151 ; dynasty founded 
at, 61; chronicles of Upper, 68; 
origin and meaning of Ptolemy’s 
terms connected with, 116-34 ; 
Lan-c'hang connected with Eastern, 
116; C'hieug-mai and Nun included 
in Western, 116; other designations 
of, 131, 150; maintain the K'ang 
as slaves, 260 ; mode of government 
in, 764. 

Laouk, island. See IVfan, Isle of. 

Lar, Lar-de^, 140, 

Laragari, HO. 

Laraka, the, people, name of the ITor 
of Sing Bhum, 141. 

Larantuka, country, sent tribute to 
Java, 518 n. 3 ; a designation of 
Flores, 589 n. 

Larchin, islands, identification of, 762. 

I^arevi, kingdom, 815. 

I^arewi, Sea of, names of seas forming 
the, 432 n. 2, 695 ; corre.-ponds to 
the Sea of Nn-nio-)i, 694, 695. 

Lari, in East Tibet, 766. 

Lariagara, town, probably identical 
with l^rUang Lem, 140, 142, 733; 
derivation of tlie name discussed, 
140, 141, 733, 76C. 

Larut, district, 97, 99; n<*ttd ft>r 
silver and fin, 477 n. I, 

Lashio, town, doubtful toniieclion with 
Lasijipa, 14 2. 
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Lasippa {Lasj'ppa),town, 766; difSculty 
of identifying, 142, 144, 732 ; 

identity with Si-poh or Lesliio dis¬ 
cussed, 142, 767 ; possibly identical 
with AVieng Sipou-kny, 143, 144 ; 
located in the C'hieng-mai district, 
144. 

L^mah, island, under the sway of the 
Kamriin king, 674, 675. 

Lasman, location of, 834; a form of 
Bosmaii, 834. 

Lasong. See C'hong, the, people. 

Eastien, See Pulastya. 

Lata, kingdom, 140 ; identification of, 
766. 

Latcha, stream, its suggested identity 
with Lo-ch*a, 496 ; other desig¬ 
nations, 533. 

Lau, the, race, 55 n. 2, 58,61, 118,130, 
131, 150, 152; derivation of the name 
discussed, 59 ; formerly in possession 
of AVestern Yunnan, 59; area in¬ 
habited by, 59, 117; their name for 
the Burmese, 68; the Eastern, or 
AA^hite - bellied, 116, 120 n,, 132, 
133; Malava-de4a, the country of, 
116; conquests of, 119 n. 1, 129; 
chronicles of the Eastern, 125 ; 
their ancestors settled at Miiang 

Then, 126; division of, into seven 
branches, 127, 128 ; received a kin^^ 
from heaven, 127 ; traditions of, 
137, 139, 145; customs of, 146; 
the Cheh conquered by, 150; other 
designations of, 153. 

Lau, Miiang, 118. 

I..au States, present lack of information 
regarding, 144. 

Lau-C'hieng. See Thai-C‘hieng, the, 
people. 

Ltiu-Kau, the, people, 125, 126. 

Lau P'hiien. See P‘u-erh, the, 
people. 

Lauhitya, river, identified with the 
Brahmaputra, 61. 

Lauriya, 140. 

Laurjya-Ararai, location of, 766, 

Lauriya - Nandangayh, location of, 
766, 

Laut, Piilo, a designation of North 
Natuna, 707 n. 2, 713. 

Lautor, town, location and Mentifi- 
cation of, 769. 

^va. See Daba, country. 

Lava. See Lawa, the, race. 

Lava, eon of Hatna, founder of Labor. 
180 n, 1. ’ 

Lavaka. See Law'a, town. 

Layapura, Lavapuri. Lop‘haburi. 
city. ^ 

I^vd. iS£!c Lop'haburi, city. 


Lawa, town, tradition regarding the 
foundation of, 162 n. 1. 

Lawa, the, race, 55, 117, 161, 161 
n. 2 ; derivation of the name dis¬ 
cussed, 58, 59; repelled by the 
Lau, 58 ; extent of the country of, 
118, 143; known as the C'hieng, 
118 ; conquered by the Thai, 119 ; 
traditions of , 119 n. 1 ; settled along 
the Me-Khong, 119 n. 1; terms 
connected with the name, 162. 

Lawek, town, identical with Ava, 
162 n. 1; originally named Lawa, 

162 n. 1 ; a Kambofan capital. 
220, 775. ^ 

Law3,^a collection of Siamese, 191. 

Le-Dai-Ha3. See Le-Hang, king. 

Le-Hang, king, conquered Campa, 

363 n• 3# 

Le-mro, river, 44, 

‘ Lead,’ terms designating, 87,87 n. 1,88. 

Lebeh, a tributary of the Eelantan, 
759. 

Ledda, Ledoa. See Sandoway, city. 

Ledeah. See Legya, town. 

Leeches, plentiful in the jungles of 
Indo-China, 667 n, 

district, in Sunaparanta, 748. 

Le"eh, district, 490 a. 2 ; gold obtained 
from, 477 n. 1, 497 n. 1 ; other 
designations of,' 533. 

Legends, 96, 487 n. ; of the building 
of Dvaravatr, 45,742 ; of a centipede 
devouring an elephant, 77, 761 ; 
respecting the Diamond Sands, 108, 
109; of Buddha, 107-9, 112, 114, 
188, 188 n. 1, 385, 658, 664-6, 
752 n. 1^ of the Lau king, 127 ; 
of the Kha Cheh tribes, 133 ; of the 
waters of Sidantara, 136 n. 1 ; of 
the foundation of LOang P‘hrah 
Bau^, 145, 146 n. 1, 152; of a 
black image in Po-lo temple, 366 n.; 
of the inhabitants of So-tu-man 
Island, 385 ; of loadstone rocks, 
420, 423 n. 1, 424; of the abode 
of Garuda, 487 n. ; of statues at 
Fo-Io-an, 599, 699 n. 2, 600 ; of 
the magic horse, 600, 600 n. 3; of 
the foundation of Pasai, 613 n. 1 ; 
of the ‘ Gold-bars Pond,’ 621 ; con¬ 
nected with the naming of Sumatra, 
643, 643 n. 1 ; regarding the moving 
of Sumatra, 669 ; of footprint in 
water, 699 ; of the tailed inhabitants 
of the Anambas, 718; of Kama’s 
conquest of the demons of Lanka, 
785. 

Legya, town, doubtful connection 
with Ijaria^ra, 141, 142; wrongly 
identified with Lakkhiya-pura, 141. 
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Lehri (India), 140. 

peninsula, 25, 26 

Lem, Muang, 119 n. 1, 141; probably 

Ijoo***^^ *^^ 

733; a Lawa town, 733 ; a silver- 
mine in, 740. 

^^^^i^HOa-Nak. Na^a-Head 

Lemoh Mati, the big^hest peak of Pulo 
Weh, 693. 

Lemuriau continent, subsidence of the 
669. ' 

Lenje-balus. Lanje-balus, islands. 

I^na, Padre, 342, n. 1. 

Leroa, city, location and identification 
of, 647, 702. 

Ijcssei^ Brahmans.’ See Hsiao P^o- 
_Io-mSn, state. 

Lestei, district, 156, 769 ; the Gulf of 
Siam, 81; identified with Kamboja, 

LSstai, the, people, 81, 116, 156, 160, 
169 ; inhabitants of Lower Siam 
and Kamboja, 149, 156; identity of, 
discussed, 156, 172; e.xtent of' tlie 
region of, 156 ; meaning of the 
name discussed, 156, 157, 160, 

737 ; description of, 158, 159 n. 2; 
possible reason for Ptolemy’s name 
of, being applied, 158 ; identified 
^vith the Tftn*-crh, 257 n* j orig’in 
of, discussed, 258 n. ; coLuiection 
with the C'hong^ discussed, 737, 

I^eston Kbora, probably the Ba-Loi 
country, 161 n. 2. 

^t-tha, the, people, 160. 

description of imperial, from 
China, 624. 

^tturo, kingdom, 769. 

Letwe-gyun, island, connected with 
Lo-yiieh, 525 n. 1. 

■Li, the, people, 161, 161 n. 2; tattooing 
among, 173. 

■ti-bOn, emperor, 357 n. 1 ; revolt 
headed by, 326 ; Long-blen seized 
by, 326; proclaimed himself king, 

326 ; defeat and death of, 326. 
Li-hsi-lin-nan-jih-lai. See Shih-li- 
U-ya, king. 

i>i-hsien Kiang, a deamnation of the 
Black River, 314 n. 1. 

Li-hwn Chiang, part of the Red River, 

316 n, 1. 

Li-j6n, mountaineers of Hainan, 161 

n. 2. 


I^i-kian^ prefecture, 765. 

I4f-p*h6t-tu, 329, 799 ; proclaimed 
hitnsclf king, 326, 327 : subdued by 

the Chinese; 327. 


Li-sh£ Chiang, part of the Red River 

I o n, 1 * ’ 

Li-tai, kingdom, identification of, 688. 
Li-thai-to, the founder of the Li 
by°?^ 9 ’ ’ I'h*'^****’^' capture<i 

Liang Shwei valley, 819. 
Liang-ts‘wan-man, the, people, 126. 
Liao, the, iieople, account of, 28S u 4 
Liau, the, people, dangerous barbarians 
ot Chiu-te, 288, 350 ; not connected 
with the Lau, 283 n. 4 , 351 ; the 
habitat of, 350 ; the application of 
the term discussed, 351 n. 3 . 
tattooing among, 773, 804 ; teetii- 
nJmg among, 802. 

Libih, river, identified with the Attaba 
of Ptolemy, 105. 

Lichi, river, 782. 

Lide, state, identified with Rantei 
688 n. 1 . 

Lidure, Lydure, city, a principal city 
of Siam, 769. 

Lien-tho, town, scat of government 
removed from, .322. 

Lmnurn aloes, 476 ; plentiful on the 
Malay Peninsula, 478 11 . 

Ligor, kingdom and city, 90 n., 112 , 
115, 444 n. 2, 760 ; appearance of 
the country around, 78; route 
between E^outani and, 79 ; has 
gradually become an iulaiid town, 79 , 
107; au ancient seaport, 106, 107; 
an independent kingdom, 107 ; king 
of, attacked Lavapura, 107; founda¬ 
tion of, 107, 111 n. 1 ; subject to 
tlie kings of Sukhoihai, 107 ; built 
on the ancient Diamond Sands, 108 ; 
account of the Brahmans in, 108, 

471 n. 2 ; the classic name of, 109 ; 
the Peritnula of Ptolemy, 110 , 540 ; 
erroneously ideatifie<l with Samarade, 

169; other designations of, 444 n. 2, 

497 D. 1 , 608 n., 518 n. 1 , 756, 759, 

820 ; dancing slave-girls trained at, 

506, 506 n. 2, 525 n. 1 , 544, 549 ; 
the habitat of the Ta K*un-Iun, 

755. 

Ligor, Bight of, 721. 

Lima, Pulo, 501 n. 2. 

Limestone caves, 79. 

Limuu, district, gold plentiful at, 631. 

Lin-au Fu, city, identified with Pu-t‘ou, 

793. 

Liii-i, kingdom, 148, 824 ; identical 
with Campa, 227, 298, 794 ; name 
changed to Hsiang-ltii, 227, 230 ; 
a ne\v kingdom of, set up, 227, 228 ; 
foundation of, 230, 289, 290 n. 1 ; 
alleged capture of the capital of, bv 
Ma-yuan, 231, 232, 232 11 . 1 , 289'; 
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included in the kingdomof Nan-yiieh, 
230 n. 2 ; discrepancy as to the site 
of the capital of, discussed, 231 ; 
extent of, 233, 203 n. 1 ; nomen¬ 
clature of, discussed, 235-7, 296, 
297, 300, 301, 305-8 ; king of, pays 
tribute, 299, 794 ; an independent 
state, 300 ; amber obtained from 
mines at, 582 n. 1. See also Campa, 
kingdom. 

Lin-kao, district, 250 n. 1. 

Lin-ya-ssu-ka, town, identified with 
Langka-suka, 825. 

Lin-ya-sz, state, 599 ; identification 
of, 601, 626, 825 ; subject to San- 
fo-ch‘i, 626 ; productions of, 626. 

Ling-kiang, river, 794, 

Ling Shan, identified with CapeVarella, 
710. 

Linga, island, 501 n. 2. 

Linga Eamau. See Menancabo, 
kingdom. 

Lingga, hill of, 618 n. 2. 

Lingi, river, also designated Samawa, 
758. 

Lion Kingdom, the, a designation of 
Ceylon, 816. 

Lisu, the, tribe, 130 n. 1, 160 ; 
cuirasses used by, 770. 

Litholatry among the Laus, 119 n. 1. 

Little Fortune, island, 419 n. 1. 

Lo, river, identification of, 765 ; also 
called Lo-shwei, 765. 

Lo-ch*a, LiO-ch‘at, state, 815; location 
of, 473 n. 3,474 ; carbuncles obtained 
from, 491 n. 1 ; description of the 
natives of, 493 n. 3, 554 n. 2, 686 ; 
peculiar trading customs at, 493, 
n. 3 ; its identification discussed, 
496, 497, 497 n 1 ;, erroneously 
identified with the Nikobars, 497 
n. 1 ; origin of the name, 49.7 n. 1 ; 
connected with Rajapura, 508 n, 

Lo-ch‘a. See Rak^as, the, people. 

Lo-ch‘a-lo-cha, a Chu-lien king, 609 
n. 2. 

Lo-ch‘eng. See Lwa-than, city. 

L6-dzung, river and district, location 
of, discussed, 311 ; a district of 
Jib-nan, 311, 311 n. 2. 

Lo-dzung, seaport, identical with 
Lu-jung, 795. 

Lo-hsing, designation of the Andamans 
and J^ikobars, 397. 

Lo-huh, Ix)-huk, city and kingdom, 
part of Ch‘ih-t*u, 179 ; a productive 
tract, 180 ; identified w'ith Lop'ha- 
buri, 180, 183, 822 ; description of, 
180 ; conquest of, 181 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 822 ; an embassy to 
China from, 822. 


Lio-jen, designation of the Andamans 
and Nikobars, 397. 

Lo-k‘ang, town, erroneously identified 
with l^ngun, 425. 

Lo-k'eng. See Arakan, kingdom. 

Lo-kwo. designation of the Andamans 
and Nikobars, 397, 527, 528 n. 1. 

Lo-lien-nii Bay, the fish with stone 
horns of, 782. 

Lo-pe, the, people, 359, 360, 

Lo-shw'ei, river, 765. 

Lo-ai-pa, village, location of, 766 ; 
inhabitants of, 766. 

Lo-td, the, people, habitat of, 733 ; 
connected with the Kudutai, 733. 

Lo-wei Shan, island, identification of, 
711. 

Lo-yang, town, ancient capital of 
China, 16; the Sera Metropolis of 
Ptolemy, 16, 738 ; seat of govern¬ 
ment of Kwang Wu Ti, 738. 

Lo-yii, state, 110, 760. 

IiO->*iieh, state, 110, 760; Ideation 
of, 525, 820, 821 ; identification 
of, discussed, 525 n. 1; suggested 
identifications of the two places 
called, 525 n. 1; a trading centre, 
820 ; probably identical with the 
Ligor kingdom, 816, 820. 

Lo-yung, a Chinese capital, 302. 

Loa-thanh. See Lwa-than, city. 

Loadstone rocks,* 422 n. 4 ; legend 
regarding, 423 n. 1, 424. 

Locat, province, other designations of, 
533; identified with Legeh, 497 n. 1, 
533. 

Lohamukha, the, people, description of, 
156 n. 1. 

Lohavara. See Labor (India). 

Lohit, Ivohita, sea, identical with 
the Selat Sea, 91. 

Loi, race, 225 n. 1. 

Loi-krathong, a festival of floating 
offerings in streams, 493 n. 1. 

Loi-long Karens, the, people, tattooing 
among the, 675 n. +, 804. 

Loi-r5p. See Sui-rSp, estuary. 

Lbi-sth5n. See Lestou Khora. 

I^in-cloth, 243, 243 n. 2. 

Lok-helang. See Telok-belong, city. 

Lolo, the, people, 126 n. 3, 358; a 
nickname of the Kha Hok, 358 n. 2 ; 
their taste for squirrels as food, 
358 n. 2; origin of the name, 
358 n. 2 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Kudutai, 358 n. 2 ; identified with 
the TsSvan, 763 ; their connection 
with the K‘a-to discussed, 803. 

Lolo, Black. See Karajang, the, 
people. 

Lbm-dau, district, 336, 336 n. 2. 
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I^m-op. See Lam-ap, kingdom. 
l>omau, the, people, conquest of, 749 • 
other designations of, 749. 
Domapada, Lomapatten. See Homa- 
pada, district. 

Lomapadapuri, town, identical with 
Angapuri, 235 n. 1 ; capital of the 
Indu Canipa, 235 «. I. 

Lombok, island, designations of 
589 n. ’ 

Long-bien, city, 324 ; seat of govern¬ 
ment at, 322, 324 n. 2^ 325, 326, 

799 ; connected with Hfi-noi, 322, 
323, 328—30, 330 n. 1, 784 j probably 
identical with Kiao-chou, 324 n. 2, 
327 ; defences of, 324—6 ; importance 
of, 325 ; the key of Tonkin, 325 ; 
position of, 325 ; fable connected 
with, 325, 326; meaning of the 
name, 326 ; identified with La-thafi, 
city, 326-38 ; name changed to 
Thang-Iong, 329; capital of Nam- 

Viet, 330 u. 1 ; probably the capital 
of Eiao-chi, 331, 544 ; identified 
with Ptolemy’s Aganagara, 331, 
332, 334 ; plundered by people from 
She-p‘o, 544. 

Long-bien, district, captured by Lt-bon, 
326 ; renamed Xam-vfet, 326. 

^Dg-pi-ya. See Lang-pi-ya, district. 
Long-Po, location of 772 ; prehistoric 
stations discovered in, 772, 

LiOng-w'ien. See Long-hTen, city. 
Lop'haburl, city and kingdom, 774 ; 
attacked by the king of Ligor, 107 ; 
a chief town of Siam, 176 ; identihed 
with Lo-huh, 180, 183, 822 ; 

foundation of, 180 ; the chief city 
of Sawankhalok, 180 ; derivation of 
the name, 180 n. 1, 

Lotus - flowers, golden, containiug 
pearls, 625. 

Lou-wen River, identification of, 768. 
Lop, term used to designate the Chinese, 

55 n. 2, 


l>ow. Captain, discoveries of, 98. 

Lu, Lii Shans, the, people of Ciiieng 
Ryng, 138, 139 u. 2. 

Lu*fu, a designation of Fu-lu, 784. 

Lu-jung, town, seaport for Jih-nan, 
785 ; connected with LO-dzung, 
795 ; Tonkinese and Cantonese 
defeated at, 796 ; location of, 796. 

Lu-ju ng, river, corresponds to the 
Song Mai, 796. 

Lu Kiang, the Clear River, 314. 

Lu-shwei, river, cartographers’ errors 
Kgarding the, 375. 

Lu-ts'ang, river, a designation of the 
Lan-ts'ang, 766. 


Lu-tsz, the. people, face-tattooine 
among, 367 n. 3, 675 n. f. 

Lu-yu, the, tribe, 90 n. 

Lu-yii. Sie Ligor, city. 

Lu-yung. See L6-dzung, district and 
river. 

Lliang P*hrah Bang, iingdom, 120 
125, 12i, 128, 269 ; spoken of as 
Savaka-Malfi, 116, 117; overthrown 
by the Doanai, 124 ; chronicles ot, 
129; other designations of, 131, 
132, 135, 356 ; origin of the name 
of, 149 n. ; capital removed to 
Wfeng Chan, 151 ; its identification 
with Manojava discussed, 169 ; 
connected with Nan - Chao, 290 j 
other designations of, 350. 

Ldaug P'hrab Bang, town, 122; the 
foundation of, 133, 144, 145, 146 n. ; 
identified wdth Ptolemy’s Doana, 
144 ; the '’apital of Eastern Laos, 

144 ; configuration of the city, 145 ; 
other designations of, discussed, 

145 — 55, 768 ; connected with 

Hsiaug-lin, 146 n. 

Lubok, state, location of, 688 n. 1 ; 
claimed as a possession of Acheli, 

/ Oo * 

Lubu, the, tribes, 657 n. 1. ^ 

Luh-to, the, people, fought by the Ai- 
Lau, 160. 

Lui-Chau, town, a base for correction 
of Ptolemy’s coast of China, 25, 26; 
the Aspithra of Ptolemy, 26, 251 n., 
377 ; ancient names for, 26 ; con¬ 
nected w’ith the north coast of 
Hainan, 246 n.; a port and pre- 
fectural city, 251 n. ; superseded by 
I’ak-hoi, 251 n. 

Luk-tho, district, 355 n. 

Luk-to, Lu-to, the, people, 360, 361 ; 
meaning and origin of the name 
discussed, 360 n. 5. 

Lukin, kingdom, king of. conquered 
Kanf, 563 n. 3*; a designation of 
South China, 563 n. 3. 

Lulu-bilenk, bay, its identification 
discussed, 431 n. 3; derivation of 
the name, 431 n. 3; anthropophagi 
with tails at, 685 ; the inhabitants 
of, 700. 

Lun-ya-kia-erh. See Lung-ya-ka- 
niau, kingdom. 

Lung, river, identification of, 819., 
Lung-khe, village, ruins of Lwa-liiu 
near, 323. 

Lung-men, nver, identical with the 

Yu-kung, 372, 373. 

Lung-p*ien. See Long-bien, city. 
Lting‘ieei, meaning of the term, 126; 
nickname of the Nan-Chao, 126. 
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Lung-ya-ka-mau, kingdom, identified 
with Menang-kabau, 676 n. 

Liing-ya Men, the Linga Strait and 
Island, 617. 

Liung-yen Hsu, island, identification of, 
518 n. 3 ; description of, 691, 692 ; 
identified with Pulo Bras, 690 n. 1, 
691, 693 ; erroneously identified 
with Pulo Weh, 691,'692 n. 2; 
other d^ignations of, 691, 692. 

Lungu, river, 525 n. 1 ; connected 
\yith the Khrj'soanas, 97. 

liushai Hills, location and identification 
of, 773. 


Lushih Shan Mountains, 766. 

Luzon, island, also designated Manilla, 
■421 n. 2. Seg Addenda, 809. 

Lwa-loii, city, location of, 323, 323 
n. 3 ; seatot Han government at, 323, 
324 ; possibly identical with Lwif- 
thau, 323 ; possibly the capital of 
Kiao-chi, 331 ; identifications of, 
331 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Aganagara, 331, 332. 

Lwil-thun, city, built by King P'han, 

321 ; configuration of, 321, 322, 

322 n. 1, 332 ; other designations 
of, 322, 333, SOO ; possibly identical 
with Lwa-Iou, 323, 331*; capital 

of Ou-lak, 331 ; Ngu-kwien set 
up his capital at, 333 ; historical 
traditions of, 333 ; connected with 

Ko-l\\a, *98 ; a Ohinese seat of 


government, 800. 

I.ythiuos PVigos. Sgg ‘ Stone Tower.’ 


M 

Ma-ha-Ia-cha Pa-la-pu, king of San- 

fo-ch‘i, 629 ; suggested identification 
of, 629. 

Ma-htun, river, 66, 67, 738 ; con¬ 
nected with Ptolemy’s Malthura, 66. 

Ma-Huan, the journal of, 38 n. 2. 

Ma-i. river, connected with the Sados 
of Ptolemy, 47. 

Ma-Ia. P‘u-la, the, people. 

Ma-lai-hu, kingdom, amWssndors to 
China from, 822. 

Ma-le \\ u la-fon, Sultfln, identical 
with Maliku-l-Ziiher, 648, 648 n. 1. 

Ma-li, state, a <lesignatiou of P‘o-li 
491. 

Ma-li-1 ling, island, iilentificd with 
Uilliton, 712, 712 n. 1. 

^Ia-li-yii*C*rh, tlie Siamese ordered not 
to molest, 532 ; other designations 
of, 533, 533 n. I ; identification of, 
537. 


Ma-ling, district,'connected with Vin- 
lin, 794. 

Ma-liu, the, people, doubtful con¬ 
nection with the Hsi-t‘u I, 353 ; 
the alleged descent of, 353, 355 n.; 
origin of the name discussed, 353. 

Ma-na-chc Wu-li, king of San-fo-ch‘i, 
630 ; accession of, 630 ; investiture 
granted to, 630. 

Ma-na-lm Pau-Iin-pang, king of San- 
fo-ch‘i, 629 ; suggested identification 
of, 629 ; name connected with 
Palembang, 629. 

nr* * ^ 

iVla-ngu. See Ma-wu, islands. 

Ma-tsu-p‘o, patroness of Chinese 
sailors, 600 ; identified with Kwan- 
yin, 600. 

Ma-tung, dLstrict, identification of, 

450 n. 2 ; pepper procured from. 
460 11. 2. 

Ma-wu, islands, 248." 

Ma-yi-tung^ island, noted for tortoise¬ 
shell, 671 n. ; a designation of 
Billiton, 671 u. 

Ma-yuan, said to have captured the 
capital of Lam-ap, 231, 232, 289 ; 
the Han invasion under, 231, 313* 
pillars of, 231, 232, 232 n. 2, 781. ’ 

Mabed, kingdom, 832 ; identified with 
Ba-vict, 205. 

Mabit, Afait, city, identified with 
Mergui, 729. 

Machiiiin. tS!ee Mi-ch‘en, kingdom. 

Madeik, district in Thamodaya, 826. 

Madra, a name of the old 'Dravidian 
Siva, 751 n. 1. 

Madramakan, island, location of, 752 
n. 1 ; other designations of, 752, 
752 n, 1 ; Buddha image and foot¬ 
print on, 752 n. 1. 

Magadha, kingdom, 32, 57, 60, 61, 
76; the Kiatriya kingdom of, 33; 
other designations of, 60, 742; 
emigration of princes of, 60; Maurya 
monarchy of, 66 ; king of, wrecked, 
108 ; prince and king of, 123, 123 
n. 2 ; the native land of Buddha, 
184 n.l ; location of Eastern, 767. 

Magadha, Magasa, the, people, of 
Saka-dvipa, 123 n. 2. 

Magno-Caulij, island, 422 n. 1 ; a 
designation of Taprohana, 422 ; 
connected with the Maniolai, 422 ; 
variants of the name, 422 n. 1 ; a 
designation of Sumatra, 641 n. 1 ; 
other designations of, 646. 

Magnus Sinus, 25 ; connected with 
the Gulf of Bengal, 2 ; identified 
with Tonkin, 26 ; the Great Gulf of 
Ptolemy, 225. 

^faha Canipa, port, a designation of 
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the Cham empire of Campa, 234 ; 
identification of> 781 ; location of 
an old capital of, 790. 

M^a-Muni pagoda, sacred image of 
Buddha kept at the, 43,44. 

applied to the 

-Me-Khon", 13G. 

Maharaia, the title of the Jabah of 
Shelahet, 550. 

Mahi, river (India), 136. 

Mahirayana, king of some Indian 
Archipelago islands, 658. 
Mahiyangana - nagara. See Yong 
Miiang. 

Mahmud Shah, Sultan, first ruler of 
the Arabic dynasty of Acheh, 667 n.; 
uDg of Eambri, 695; king of 
Nan-p‘o-li, 703 ; sent tribute to 
China, 703 ; received investiture 
from China, 703. 

Mahoradbika drum, the, worshipped 
by the Lau-C‘hleng, 119 n. 1 ; 
description of, 119 n. 1. 

Mahudaung, mountains, identified with 
Ptolemy’s Maiaiidros, 832. 
Mai-wa-jou, the, people, liead-huuters, 
720 n. 

Maiandros, Mount, 52, 53 ; identified 
with Mandara, 51 ; also known as 
Arakan Koma, 51 ; location of, 
832 ; other forms of the name, 832. 

Mainaka, mountain on Narikela, 807, 
809.. • 

Maisolia, district, the capital of, 668 

n. 3. 

Maisolos, river, identified with the 
Godavari, 25. 

Mait, city, a designation of Mergui, 
7o2 • 

Majapahit, city and state, king of, 
507 n. ; a famous kingdom of Java, 
580, 637, 637 n. 1 ; erroneously 
connected with Markawand, 580; 
foundation of, 581, 581 n. 1; alleged 
capital of Java, 592 n. 1. 

Majapahit, river and village on 
Sumatra, 583, 583 n, 3. 

Majerika, 113, 382 n.*; a gorgeous 
stupa on the sands of, 108. 

Mak family, career of the, 196 n. 
Mak-kong-binh, govenior of Ilatieu, 
196 n. 

Mak - kii, Mak - kiiu, founder and 
governor of Ilatlen, 195, 195 n. 2 ; 
account of, 195 n. 2 ; villages 
founded by, 775, 776. 

Mak-ton, governor of Ilatien, 196 n. 
MSk-vfet, kingdom connected with 
Muhed, 832. 

Makapan, district, identification of, 
discusswl, 583. 


Mala, Malava, Mfilava-de^a, Malva 
kingdom, 36, 121, 132, 136; the 
country of the Lau, 116, 117, 118 • 
a designation of Luos, isT- the 
term discussed, 461. ' 

Mala-prade5a, meaning of the name 
118 u, 1. ’ 


Malabar, country, 34, 86, 88, 91, loi 
103, 122 ; other designations of, 
2, 439 n. 2, 670 n. 1 ; Dravidian 
emigrants came from, 461. 

Malacca, city, forirferly called Jakola. 
521 n. 1. 


Malacca, state, 98 u., 114, 532, 

> <icrivation of 
the name discussed, 105 : sulnbur 

477 n. 1 ; forests of 
lignum aloes in, 478 n. j sapou- 
woud abundant in, 478u.; foundation 
of, 488 n. I ; peculiar tradin*'- 
customs at, 494 n. ; its identification 
with Ko-lo Eu-sha-lo discussed, 
518, 518 n, 1, 519; the capital city 
of, 521,521 u. 1 ; otlier designations 
of, 548, 549, 812 ; ambergris from, 
581 u. 3 ; a refugee from, at Sumatra, 
653; noted for tortoise-.diell, 671 n.; 
suggested as jiart of pphir, 814. 

Malacca Strait, measurements of the, 
525 n. 1 ; other designations of* 
552, 571 ; countries situated on, 
718 n. 1. 


Malui, island, 495, 4 95 n. 4 ; location 
of, 535 ; identification of, 535 n. 2 ; 
connected with ilalava-dina and 
Malayur, 536. “ ^ 

Al^lai'-kollani. Sac Maleu-kolon, caiic. 

Malai-Kmram, city, 101, 103, 104. 

Malaiur, town, situation of, 432 n. 2, 

Malakit, state, a designation of Malacca, 

532 ; tributary to Siam, 532, 532 

n. I, 

i^Ialaka, the, peojile, a tribe from 
Southern India, 105, 

Malamasmi, island and kingdom, otlier 
designations of, 537 ; identification 
of, 537, 537 n. 2. 

Malanga, identified with Vefigl-pura, 
108 ; the capital of the Nagas of 
Majerika, 113 ; confused with 
Palauga, 113. 

Malao, city, location and identification 
of, 647, 647 n, 1, 834. 

Malatu, Sea of, identification of, 753. 

Malava, Easteni, kingdom, founded by 
the Cheh, 133; conriucrcd by tlie 
Lau, 133. See also Alalu, kingdom. 

Malava, the, people, inhabitants uf 
the Viudhya Jfountaius, 156. 

Malavir, city, 821 ; local inn cd, 533, 
536; other designations of, 533, 
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537 ; suggested identification of, 
633 n. 1, 815; a city on Peutam 
Island, 533, 53G ; a notable em¬ 
porium. 530, 

“ Malay Annals,’* the, 98, 434 n. 2, 
490 n. 2, 517 n. I, 528 n. 1, 530 
n. 4, 013 n. 1, G18 n. 2, 629, G37 
n. 2, 639, 643 n. 1, 645, 648 n. 2. 

Malay Archipelago, 8, 150 ; designated 
Zabedi, 89 ; map of the, 110, 
110 II. I. Sec also Malay Peninsula. 

Malay I’eninsula, tl'e, 23, 25, 39, 83, 
86, 88, 89, 90, 92, 99, 103-5, 107, 
113,121, 122,159 passim' Ptolemy’s 
coast of Sinai connected with, 2 ; 
Ptolemy's geogra])hy of, 5, 6, 8, 

101 ; shortened by I’tolemy, 13, 81 ; 
Ptolemy’s error in the western coast 
of, 23 ; its connection with Ptolemy’s 
Khryso discussed, 65, 78, 80 ; the 
Golden Kh ersone.se of Ptolemy*, 77, 
95, 222 ; formerly an island, 78 ; 
general contour of the country, 78 ; 
most of, an old sea-bed, 78, 79; 
boat-travelling across, 79, 115, 751 ; 
lossibility of a canal across, 79 ; the 
ami still rising, 79 ; gold and tin 

lound in, 80 ; other designations of, 

80, 81, 84, 102, 517, 517 n. 1. 556 ; 
routes acros.s, 85, 91, 93, 94, 106, 
109, 111; Ptolemy’s displacement 
of the towns and coast of, 99 ; 
phenomenon of, 109, 110 ; Kuddha’s 
legendary yisit to, 114 ; recent for¬ 
mation of the southern end of, 222, 
223 ; description of, in Ptolemy’s 
time, 223 ; settled by the Mon- 
Khmor, 657. 

I^falay settlements, 90 n., 98. 

Malaya, country, 34, 81 ; meaning of 
the term, 101, 102 ; applied to the 
Malay Peninsula, 102 ; term syuony- 
mous with Kulu, 103 ; Ceylonese 
envoys imprisoned in, 535* 536 ; 
other forms of the name, 537 n. 1 ; 
identical with Mo-lu-yo, 619, 

Malaya, the, people, 90,’ 91, 101 ; the 
inhabitants of the Malay I’eninsula, 

102 ; distinct from the modern 
Malays, 102. 

Mulaya-dipa, Malaya-dvlpa, 538 n. 2 ; 
a designation of the Malay Peninsula, 

81, 102; instruction given to the 
king of, 81 n. 1 ; derivation of tho 
name, 81 ; name connected with 
Maini or Malnyu, 536, 538. 

Malaya-viira. See ftfulnyo, state. 

M ala valam, part of the Malay Peninsula, 

102 . 

Malayo, Malayu, Malfiyu, state, its 
identification discussed, 529, 529 u. 2, 


530, 530 n. 4 ; location of, 532, 
538, 647 11- I ; tributary* to Siam, 
532, 538 ; conquest of, 534 ; identical 
with Johor, 534, 538 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 533, 534, 535-9; outline 
history* ot, as a topographical and 
ethnical term, 535-9 ; war against, 
821. 

Malayr. See Malavur, district. 

Malays, the, people, 31, 90 n., 96, 
720 n. ; distinct from the ancient 
Malayas, 102 ; attacked Ceylon, 
624 n. 1, 629 ; immigrants of 

Sumatra, 634 ; names applied to, 
636 ; inhabitants of the Malay 
Peninsula, 636, G36'n. 1. 

Malayu, island, identification of, 538 ; 
connected with Malaya-dipa, 538. 

Malayu, the, people, moieru Malays, 

102 . 

Malayu, river, identification of, 530 
n. 4. 

Malayur, district and city, location of, 
536, 537 ; connected with the island 
of Malai, 536 ; on Kalah Island, 
553. 

JIalayus. See Malays, the, people. 

Maleii-kolon, cape, 101,758 ; identified 
with Tanjong Kuantau, 104 ; 
erroneou-sly connected with Ramenia 
Point, 104 ; the eastern end of 
Ptoleiny*’s Malay Peninsula, 104; 
probably identical with Bukit Gelang, 
476 11. 1, 759 ; situation of, 535, 
759 ; origin of the name, 730, 731, 
759. 

Malhaii, island, possibly* connected 
with the Andaman-Nikobars, 401 ; 
location and inhabitants of, 401, 
402, 422 ; suggested identification 
of, 402-4, 422, 422 ii. 4 ; possibly 
part of Ptolemy’s Maniolai, 401, 
404 ; derivation aud meaning of the 
name, 422 n. 4. 

Jliiliku-I-Mahmud, king of Sumatra, 
645, 646. 

Mrtliku'l Mansur, sultan of Sumatra, 
517 n. 1 ; transportation of, 517 
n. 1. 

M5liku-l-§aleh, Siilian, the founder 
of Sumatra city, 613 n. 1 ; foundeil 
Posai, 613 n. 1 ; title assumed by 
Marah Silu, 644. 

Mnliku - I - JJaher, king, 646 ; of 
Sumatra, and then of Pasai, 642 
n. 2, 644 ; carried captive to Siam, 
645 ; a vassal of Siam, 645 ; identi¬ 
fication of, 648 ; other designations 
of, 648. 

Malini, district, 297 ; identical with 
Anga, 235. 
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Slaliur. See Malavir, city, 

Malivan, tic-ore abounds at, 91. 

Malla, the, people in North India, 
53d n. 1. 

Mallayo. See Malayo, state. 

Malthura. See Mareura, city. 

Malva. See Hala, kingdom. 

Mamuri River, 740. 

Man, words designating, 68, 69. 

Man, Shan name for the Burmese, 68. 

Mau, Man, the, people, 55, 55 n. 2 ; 
a name applied to the Burmese, 68. 

Man. See Mon, the, people. 

Man, Isle of, possibly corresponds to 
Malhan, 401, 404. 

Man River, Buddha’s footprint on the 
bank of the, 665 n.; identification 
of the, 665 n. 

Man-I, the, tribe, the language of, 687. 

■ Man Kao-lan, the, people, 774. 

Man-kham, village, on the site of 
Hatien, 195 n. 2. 

Man-lah-kia, state, a designation of 
Malacca, 98 n. 

Man-Llau, the, people, 351. 

Man-oung. See Cheduba, island. 

Man-shan, river, other designations of, 
776. 

Manchu, the, people, Burmese name 
for, 64. 

Mancopa, state, probably identical 

with Bakongan, 688 n. 1. 

Mnnd, Manid, islands, probably the 
Philippines, 809. 

Mandalay, town, amber worked at, 

582 n. 1. 

Mandara, Mount, the Maiandros of 
Ptolemy, 51. 

Mandehas, the, people, identity of, 

674. 

Maneh, islet, position of, 422 n. 2. 

Mang-hsi-yueh, king of the Hsiao 
K‘un-lun, 755, 822. 

Mangerai, island, a designation of 

Flores, 589 n. 

Mango-trees, 216, 216 n. 1. 

Mangoman, islet, location of, 583 n. 2. 

Mani-dvipa, 589 n. ; a fabulous island, 
423 n. 1. 

Manila, towTi and bay on the Island of 
liUxon, 421 n. 2. 

Manilla, a mart for tortoise-shell, 
671 n. 

Manillas, islauds, a designation of the 
Philippines, 421 n. 2 ; connected 
with the Mauiolai, 421. 

Maniolai, islands, identical with the 
Nikobars, 382 n. ; a group of ten 
islands, 420 ; magnetic power of 
the, 420; location of, 420 ; con¬ 
nected with the Philippines, 421 


n. 2 ; suggested identification of the, 
421 ; Si-Malur possibly included in 
Ptolemy’s, 446. 

Maniolai, tlie, people, cannibal inhabi¬ 
tants of the Maniolai Islands, 420; 
derivation of the name, 423. 

Manipur, river, other designations of 
the, 813 ; source of the, 814. 

Manipur, state, 33, 66; under Brah- 
manic rule, 33 ; the, route to Burma, 
140; other designations of, 766 ; 
connected with Hsiao P‘o-lo-men, 
814. 

Manipura, city, King Dhajaraja settled 
at, 745. 

Manjong, Manjung, district, 697 n. 1; 
early designation of Perak, 98, 
499, 517 n. 1 ; Maliku’l Mansur 
transported to, 517 n. 1, 

Mankathe, river, a designation of the 
Manipur, 813. 

Manojava, district, situation of, dis¬ 
cussed, 169; a division of Saka- 
dvipa, 218 ; ])robably corresponds to 
Ldang, P‘hrah Bang. 169, 218 n. 1. 

Mansur ^lah, king of Malacca, 648 

n. 2, 696 ; reinstated Zeinu-1-Abidin, 
648 n. 2 ; date of, 648 n. 2 ; murder 
of, 655 u. 1, 704. 

Mausur Shah, Sultan, showed favour 
to liidra Brahma, 696, 696 n. 1 ; 
prince of Perak, 704 ; king of 
Acheb, 704; proved formidable to 
Malacca, 704 ; murder of, 757. 

Mansurah, province, 810; identical 
with Middle Sindh, 439 n. 3 ; cam¬ 
phor produced in, 439 n. 3. 

Mantau, the, people, of the Mantawi 
Islands, 674 n. 1. 

Mantawi, Meiitawi, islands, 419; cor¬ 
respond in part to the Sindai, 449 ; 
natives of, 556 n, 2, 674 n. 1. 

Mantawi, Mentawi, the, people, 
habitat and account of, 448, 449 ; 
derivation of the name, 449 n. 3. 

Mante, the, people, still existing iu 
Acheb, 674 ; connected with the 
Mandehas, 674. 

lilanu, a, 157. 

Mao-Slian, island, 385. 

Maps, Portuguese, 46, 50; errors iu, 
75, 115, 135 n. 1; European, 84; 
old, 90 n.. 94, 110, 110 ti. 3 ; the 
two Catalan, compared, 834. 

Mara, the, peojde, 55, 55 n. 2 ; a desig¬ 
nation of the Burmese, 68; their 
race discussed, 69, 70; connected 
with otiier tribes, 749 ; similar to 
the Burmese, 749. 

Miira-ruja, ancient name for the king 
of Burma, 68. 
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■ ¥ a, kingdom, 69 ; ancient 
name for Burmfi, 55, 68, 70. 

!Marah Sllu, mairiage of, 642 7 i. 2, 
644 ; founder of Sumatra, 643, 644 ; 
a fishennan from Pasangaii, 644 ; 
converted to Islainism, 644 ; title 
assumed by, 044. 

Marah Tiza, General. See ‘Atau-d- 
din R‘ayat !^iah. 

Marai, Marai Man, the teian discussed, 
55 n. 2 ; natives of Burma, 68. 
See also Mara. 

Ararakanda, identified with Samarkand, 
19. 

Mai'amnia, district, name ajiplied to 
the country about Prome, 55 ; 
ancient name for Burma and its 
people, 67, 749 ; derivation of the 
term, 68, 69, 749, 749 u. 1. 
]\Iaraninni, the, people, 67 ; derivation 
ot the name, 68-70. 

IMaravji, the, people, of the South of 
India, 600. 

^Nfarawa, ]\Iannvi, the, people, 448 
u, 2 ; inhabitants of the Banyak 
Islands, 422 ; name also applied to 
AVest Banyak, 448, 448 n. 2. 

Marble IVIouutains, sculiitured grottoes 
at, 791. 

^larco I'olo, the visit of, to Periak, 
613 n. 1. 

Jlarcus Aiireliu-s Antoninus, embassy 
sent hv, 302. 

jdare Pigruin, the Arctic Sea, 670 n. 1. 
jMaieura, city, 748 ; city of the Ka¬ 
li ngas, 33 ; identified with old 
Prome, 33, 66, 67, 70 ; tlie capital 
ot the Maiirya, 00, 07 ; c.xplanation 
of Ptolemy’s alternative name for, 
07 ; its identification with Meugdun 
or Lower Pagan discussed, 67, 738 ; 
connected with Waramnia, 67 ; ori»nu 
of the term, 69, 734 ; the capitiil of 
Lower Burma, 70, 738. 

Marinos, his distances corrected by 
Ptolemy, 18, 19. 
i^ISrit, See ^Irit, city. 
iVIarkriwand, a city of Zabej, 580 ; 
erroneously c<iunccted with Miija- 
palnt, 580 ; location of, 582 ; 
probablv identical with Martaban, 
582. 

^Markets, held at night, 493, 493 n. 3 ; 

held hv women, 494 ii. 
j\iaros, island, a designation of M'est 
Bi'invak, 448 n. 2. 

Martaban, city, 05, 71, 80 ; site of, 
originally covered with forests, 71 ; 
AVareru, the king of, 75, 114 ; 

iilontitied with Mo-ti-])‘o, 90 n. ; 
Kammalani comiucred by the king of, 


114 ; other designations of, 508 n.; 
identification with Markawand, 682; 
existed iu early times, 582 n. 2; 
cannibalism about, 827. 

Martaban, Gulf of, 22, 28, 34, 38, 
41 n., 47, 86, 91, 93, 121 ; the 
Sarabakic Gulf of Ptolemy, 64, 70 ; 
tribes of the Koiarian race on the, 
73 ; erroneous geography of the, 76 ; 
a market for amber aiiu ambergris. 
582 n. 1. ^ 

Marts, old. See Emporia. 

Manindum, island, 711. 

Marutma, city, identical with Mergui. 
508 n. ® 

Maruvi, the, people, inhabitants of the 
Banyak Islands, 660. 

Mas, ’Pulo, the ‘Island of Gold,’ 
identification of, G40, 641. 

Afasaudi, state connected with Davaka. 
57. 

Massinga, king, defeated by Ribeiro. 
113 u. 3. 

Masulipatnin, town, 35, 108. 

Alata, island, one of tlie Ananibas, 
715 ; other designations of, 715 ; 
included in Ptolemy’s Satnon, 722. 

Mataram, a state of Java, 637, 637 n. 1. 

Alath ura, G7, 

Man Shan, island, identification of, 
discussed, 689 — 94 ; erroneously 
connected with Sombrero, 639, 690 
n. 1 ; other designations of, 689, 
093, 094, 710 ; account of, 092, 
093 ; coral obtained from, 693 • 
identified with Pulo AVeli, 093, 703 ; 
the name discussed, 693, 694. 

Mau Sliaii. See Thai Muu, the, people. 

Mau-sz, the, people, a piratical tribe 
360 n, 

Maulmain, 114 n. I, 

Mauro, Frii, the planisphere of, 

G34 II* 1, 

Maury a, district, name given to the 
Northern Kubo Valley, 66, 748 ; 
settled by the Maurya monarchy. 
60,67. 

Alaurya dynasty, early kings of Burma 
descen<le<l from the, 70, 

ilauryiis, the, kings of Burma, 66. 67 : 
their capital, 67. 

Jlaw-li-hsat, river, other designations 
of, 741, 742. 

Maya, builder of the three cities of 
'Tripura, 45 n. 2. 

Maya, the mother of Buddha, 105, 
491 11 . 3 ; reputed birthplace of 
105,491 11.3. 

Alayi, district, in Thamodaya, 820. 

Mayi, Alayit, islands, a designation of 
the Philippines, 809. 
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Mayura, peacock, 67. 

Mayiira. See Maurya, djTiasty. 
Mayuras. See Mauryas, the, people. 
Me-Khong, river, 54, 58, 117, 118, 
119 n. 1, 125, 127-9, 132, 133, 
138, 140, 145, 147, 149, 151 n. 1 ; 
connected with the Lan-ts'ang, 116 ; 
Ptolepay’s account of the Doanaa 
applied to the, 134; other desig¬ 
nations applied to the, 135, 135 n. !•, 
136, 284, 286 n. 1 ; tradition 
respecting the, 137; the Chong 
settlers in the valley of the Lower, 
157; navigation of the, 213; between 
Akadra and Zabai, unknown to 
Ptolemy, 224 ; account of its delta, 
224 ; identified with the Doanas, 
.282-4, 356 ; compared to the Nile, 
283 u. 1 ; trade route along the 
old channel of the Western, 775 ; 
Siamese fleets proceeded along the, 
775 ; inaccuracy as to the course of 
the, 792. 

Me-liu, city, alleged to be the Han 
seat of government, 323, 324, 739. 

M e-Mai, Miiaug, connected with 
Berabai, 384 n., 752 ; identification 
of, 752 ; the vanishing city of 
Siamese folklore, 752, 753 ; in¬ 
habited only by women, 753; other 
designations, 752, 753 ; account of, 
753. 

]Vle-Dam-Kh5Dg, river, 116, 129, 143 ; 
the Siamese name for the Mc-Ehoug, 
136. 

Me-P‘hing, river, branch of the Me- 
Nam, 143. 

MS-Yom, river, 143. 

Medang. See Panchur, island. 
Medicinal bulbs, 119. 

Mega Akroterion. See Great Cape, 
Megasthenes, his mission toPalibothra, 
28 ; his reference to the Kalingas 
and Andhras, 28, 29. 

MeghavatT. See Cheduba, island. 
Meghna, estuary of the Ganges, con¬ 
nected with AntibolS, 832. 

7delagia, a refugee from Malacca, 653 ; 

his surrender demanded, 653. 

Melaro, city on Sumatra, 647; identi¬ 
fication of, 647. 

Meleidung Islands, 711. 

Melyquyadyr, tutor of the king of 
Pacera, 654. j. 

Memnon, river, a perversion of Mc- 
nam, 717 n. 1, 

Men. See Min, the, people. 

Min Ta-t5k, king, 296 n. 

Menancabo, Menangkabau, kingdom, 
453 ; a kingdom of Sumatra, 456 


D. I, 634 n. 1, 682; pepper pro¬ 
duced at, 454 n. 1; other designations 
of, 641, 676 u.; account of the 
giants of, 646. 

Menchal, island, 421; possibly corre¬ 
sponds to Malhan, 401, 404. 
Mendang Kamulan, city, alleged capital 
of Java, 592 n. 1. 

Meng, Moog - Shih, the, people, 
builders of Pu-t‘ou, 793 ; other 
designations of, 793. 
Meng-chia-ch'wo, son of A^oka, asso¬ 
ciated with the Ai-I.ao state, 123. 
Meng Chii-lin, 290 n. 1, 298; a 
leader of Thai immigration, 291; 
alleged founder of the kingdom of 
Eiao-chi, 291, 292 ; Culani founded 
by, 292. 

Meng Chii-sung, 290 n. 1, 298 ; 
foundation of Lin-i ascribed to, 
289 ; foundcrof the Pai-tsz kingdom, 
291. 

Meng-chii Tu, the family of, reigned 
over Yiiii-nan, 763. 

Meng-liwa, city, a designation of Miiang 
Ho-wqng, 144 n. 2 ; chief city of the 
Nan-Chao, 144 n. 2. 

Meng-hwa T'ing. See Meng-sbe. 
Meng-ko, 771; a chief of Yiinnan, 
144 n. 2. 

Meng-she, empire and town, 792 ; 
the Thai empire of, 125 ; ancient 
designation of Meng-hwa, 144 n. 2 ; 
seat of the kings of Nan-Chao, 272 ; 
chief town of the Ai-Lao and Nan- 
Chao, 317 n. 

Mengdun, city, named Bhumavatf, GG; 
connected with Ptolemy’s I^falthura, 
66 ; its identity with Mareura dis- 
cu.s^, 67, 738 ; capital of the 
Mauryas removed to, 67 ; foundation 
of, 738. 

I^fenlay, city, location and identification 
of, 647. 

Mentala, island, one of the Anambas, 
715, 722. 

Merad, Sultan, king of Acheh, 704. 
Meran I>aDgkawi, princess, legend 
respecting, 487 n. 

Merapi, an active volcano on Sumatra, 
653. 

Merchants, foreign, eaten in P‘i-k‘ien, 
827. 

Mergi. Mergui, city. 

Mergui, city, 49 n. 1, 70, 384 ii.; 
the Berabai of Ptolemy, 24, 82, 
384 n. ; seaport of Tenasseriiii, 82 ; 
derivation of the name discussed, 
82-5, 762 ; probably identical with 
Rakta-mrttika, 83; identified with 
Mrit, 83, 490 n. 2 ; probably the 
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Paribhadra district, 84 ; other desig- 

natious of, 84, 508 n., 729, 752, 

826 ; trade route at, 94 ; connected 

with the legendary Mti-mai, 752, 
^ " <1 
i 

Jlermaids, 283. 

Meroe, islaiid,4‘21; possibly corresponds 
to Malhan, 401, 403. 

ftteru, the mythical sea around, 136 
n. 2. 

Meruda Kill, famous pagoda on, 72. 

Messagetes, the, people, the canni¬ 
balism of, 660 n. 2. 

Metal-workers, the hill tribes of the 
Ohieng race, 341. 

M i, country, the territory round Tali 
Lake, 64 n. 1. 

]\Ii, the, pen[)lc, liabitnt of, 64 n. 1. 

Mi-cli*eu, kingdom, 755 ; identification 
of, discussed, 89 n. 5. 

Mi-iiai. See Tali, lake. 

Mi-li. See Mi-li-ch'e, city. 

Mi'li-ch‘e, city, location of, 473 n. 3, 
474 ; connected with Mergui, 490, 
490 n. 2, 752 ; other suggested 
identifications of, 490 n. 2. 

Mi-no, river, a designation of the 
Mani])ur, 813 ; source of the, 814. 

Mi-niiang, a Hiing princess, 313; licr 
niairiage caused the destruction of 
Vau-lang, 343 ; legend respecting, 

34 0 II. 

Ml - siin, city, inscriptions of, 781; 
ancient remains at,-791; connected 
with Amaravatl, 791. 

Mi-tho, river, 221 u. 1. 

]\liao, tlie, people, the P‘u-ch‘a con¬ 
nected witii, 363. 

Miao-tsze, the, people, 131 u, 2 ; other 
de.sign:ition.s of, 793. 

M ien, Mieu-tieu, state, 69 ; connected 
with Arisahinii, 63; a de.signation 
of P'iao, 750 ; .sent presents to Nan- 
Chao, 750, 819 ; attacked by Ceylon, 
750. 

Milk, Sea of, 672 ; the southern part 
of the China Sea, 164 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, IG4, 164 n. 1. 

Millet, grown in Sumatra, 459 n. 1. 

Milu Pulo, 421 ; possibly corresponds 
to Malhan, 401, 403. 

Min, the, people, 299 n. 5 ; inhabi¬ 
tants of Cochin-China, 294 n. 2 ; 
tribes connected with, 793. 

Min-cilia, l\Iin-kia, the, people, claim 
descent from Sukladhunya-rujn, 123, 
123 n. 1. 

Miiicopies, Minkopies, the, people, 
253 n. 2, 379 n. 3 ; of the Anda¬ 
mans, 38 ; manufactures of, 254 
n. 1 ; nickname applied to, 393, 


Ming-lmg, seaport, identified with Kua 
Tung, 794 ; possibly connected with 
T*ang-ming, 794 ; name also applied 
to the Vin4in district, 794. 

Ming-ti, Chinese emperor, embassy 
sent to India by, 124. 

Miranda. de Azevedo, A. M. 

Mirgim, Mirgin, Mirgira. Ssf Mergui, 
city. 

Mishmis, the, people, 830. 

Mithila, district, 121 ; a name given 
to We.steru Ytiunan, 64 n. 1. 

Mitho, town, absorbed by Annam, 215. 

Mo-chia-man, state, 583 n. 2 ; con¬ 
nected with Markawaud, 583 ; 
identification of, 584 ii. 3. 

Slo-doug, ‘ Tired Hill.* See Khdu 

Mon. 

Mo-lio-sin, island, 823 : identical with 
Pakersaug, 584 n. 3; location of, 
824. 


Mo-k‘a-t‘o, kingdom ; identical with 
Magadlui, 60. 

Mo-lo-chu-ta, state, camphor produced 
at, 439 n. 2; connected with Malabar, 
439 11. 2. 

Mo-lo-je, a P*iau king, 467. 

Mo-lo-shih. See Mo-lo-yU, state. 

Mo - lo - yii, state, a designation of 
Malayo, 475, 584 n. 3, 619 ; location 
of, 475, 476, 531, 535, 619, 824 ; 
identification of, discussed, 476, 529, 
529 n. 2 ; possibly connected with 
Lo - yiieh, 529 n. I ; annexed by 
Palembang, 531, 535 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 533 ; an ambassador sent 
to China by, 821. 

Mo-iio-t‘o-nun, king of Shc-p‘o, 540, 
549. 


M o-so, the, people, .160. 

Mo-ti-p‘o, city, identical with Marta¬ 
ban, 90 u. ; a dependency of P‘iao, 
90 n. 


IMobur, Mubur, island, one of the 
Anambas, 715; included in Ptolemy’s 
Satvrou, 722. 

Modi monastery, the, 538. 

Modu-palli, ‘ three cities.’ -Sir Mudu- 
palli, city, 

Mogaung, district, identical with Alavi, 

^ / I « 


“ Mogaung Annals,” 
Moguls, Karajaug 
62 n. 4. 


the, 369. 
named by the, 


Mohean, a village on Kachal Island, 
421. 

Mohnyiu, district, identical with Alavi, 

Moi people, said to be tailed, 828, 829. 
Jloi-hwong, See Orang Glai, the, 
people. 
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Mdl'Ki-nam. See Orang Glai, the, 
people. 

Moll, island, a designation of Bali, 
520 n. 2. 

Moluccas, connected with the Island of 
Spices, 555. 

Momien, 59; prefecture established at, 
130 n. 1, 762; identified with T‘eng- 
yiieh, 762. 

Mun, the, people, 51,129 ; the country 
of, 30, 662, 662 n. 1 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 74; their advent into 
Indo-China, 129. 

Mofl language, affinity of, with 
Kolarian, 73 ; place-names traceable 
tothe,727-9 ; in the MalayPeninsula, 
818. 

Moii-Annam, the, race, 129, 148, 150, 
153 ; other names applied to,- 128, 
128 n. 2 ; occupiers of Siam and 
Burma,130; originally from Southern 
China, 130 ; tribes of, 130, IGO, 161. 

Mofl Khmer, the, race, 73, 74, 102 ; 
former inhabitants of the Chindwin 
Valley, 52; the Mra suggested as 
belonging to the, 69, 70 ; ancient 
names for Burma ascribed to, 70. 

Monaco, island, a perversion of 
Moluccas, 717 n. 1. 

Monastery, Buddhist, at Ba P'hnom, 
204 n. 2. 

Mono, to\s’u, other designations of, 141. 

Monghir, city, capital of Balhara, 57. 

Mongolia, 14. • 

Monkey City. See Korbio, city. 

Monkey tribes, 96, 785, 

Monosyllabic tendencies in languages, 

68 . 

Mofis. See Talengs, the, people. 

Monsoons, 564 n, 3,-564 n. 4. 

Monuments at Sri-Vijaya-rajadhanl, 
188. 

Mori, river, the Katabeda of Ptolemy, 
36. 

Moro, town, identical with Tavoy, 
525 n. 1. 

Motapalli, See Mudu-palli, city. 

Mou-lai. See Mu-li, state. 

Mountaineers, 120, 161 n. 2, 163; 
terms denoting, 58, 72, 118 n. 1. 

Mra, district, ancient name for Burma, 
68 ; how developed into Maramma, 
69; survival of the name, 69- 

Mra. See Mara, the, people. 

Mraboong, river, 729. 

Mrama, Mramma, Mrannia. See 
Maramma, district, people. 

Mrit, harbour, 82, 85 ; identified with 
Mergui, 83, 490 n. 2, 752. _ 

Mritta, Myitta, once a flourishing town, 
490 n. 2. 


Mro, Mru. See Mara, the, people. 

Mro-lioung, city, connected with Old 
Arakan city, 43 ; a designation of 
Old Tavoy, 717 n. 1. See also 
Arakan, Old. 

Mrttika, the earth deity of the Indus, 
752. 

Mrttika. See Mrit, harbour. 

Mu - lia - ma - Sha. See Muhammad 
t^iah. 

i\[u-Iai-yu, state, summoned to submit 
to China, 536 ; identification of, 
536, 537; missions from China to, 

821, 822; embassy from, to China, 

822. 

Mu-li, state, a letter on a golden leaf 
sent to China by, 537 ; suggested 
identification of, 537. 

Mu-lo-ch'a, king of Shep'o, 468, 547. 

Mu -so, the, people, a branch of the 
jVfo-so, ICO. 

Mu Tsuug, king, 469, 469 n. 1. 547. 

Miiang, Thai term for city, district; 
etc., 119. 

Muangt * city.’ See specific names, 

Miiang principalities, the three, 139 
D. 2. 

Miiang Yong Chronicles, 136, 139 n., 
320 n. 1. 

Muir River, gold found in the upper 
waters of the, 477 n. 1. 

Miida River, 756 ; in Southern Kedah, 
505. 

Mudja, kingdom, identified with 
Kamboja, 205. 

Mudu, tribe, 31. 

Mudu, Mudusitta, son of Kan-rija- 
gyi, 31 ; ruler of tribes in the Kale 
district, 31. 

Mudu - Kalinga. See Trikalinga, 
empire. 

Mudu-palU, ‘three cities,’city, identity 
of, discussed, 35 ; probably the 
Pentapolis of Ptolemy, 35, 36. 

Mudugrama. iSi’/f Muuu-patli, city. 

Muhammad of Mutabar, Sultan, the 
alleged founder of Islimism in 
Sumatra, 696. 

Muhammad J^ah. See MillimudShall. 

Muhammadans, of Nan-p‘o-li, 703. 

Mul-Jawah, district, identification of, 
461 n. 1, 537, 549 ; identified with 
the Malay Peuinsula, 517, 517 n. I, 
556 ; submitted to China, 537 ; sea¬ 
port and capital of, 548 ; products 
of 549 ; cannibalism in, 549. 

Mul-Jawah, island, submits to Kublui 
Khan, 548 ; pays homage to China, 
.548; suggcsted identification, 548. 

Mula-Javah, district, 731 ; location of, 
444 n. 2, 517 n. 1, 761. 
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Mula-Prabu, king of Western Java, 
540 n. 2. 

MuIhi, the, people, a term for the 
Malays of Kamboja, 537 n. 1. 

Mutaibiir, a form of Malabar, 537 u. 1. 

Mura-raja, king, an historical Cham 
king, 234, 237 ; discovery of the 
inscription of, 2G5 ; probably reigned 
in lial-Aiigwe, 270. 

Murex sheil-fish found on Bazaknta, 
379, 379 n. 3. 

Jfusi, river, identical with the Palem- 
baiig River, 530 n, 4. 

oilu-sicians, female, presented to China, 
506. 

Musk, 119. 

Muslin adorned with pearls, manu¬ 
facture of, 659. 

Muttima-mandala, province of Ramafi- 
iiadesa, 65. 

Muziris, tortoise-shell sent to, 6/0 n. 1. 

Mweyin. iSee ^^aurya, district. 

Myatmyo, the district of l\Iergu i, 82 ; 
derivation of the name, 82. 

Mygri, Myrguim. See Mergui, city. 

Myo-houng, identical with Tavoy, 
to\rii, SG. 

Myohaung, city, Arakauese capital 
removed,to, 832. 

Myouk-u, city, the old capital of Arakan, 
96. 

Myrobalan, Emblic, 105. 


N 

Na-ku-erh, state, face-tattooing in, 
646 n. 1 ; the kingdom of the Gayu, 
675 ri. • klentification of, 6/5 n. 

Na-ku-erh, the, people, the king of 
Su-mOn-ta-la killed by, 649 ; kin" 
of, slain, 649. 

Na-iuo-Ii, Sea ot, 703 ; a designation 
of the Sea of Lamhri, 663, 694, 695. 

Na-mu-ri, AVe Na-mo-Ii, Sea of. 

Na-Ne, village, Barikan district formed 
at, 769. 

;^ti-trang, district, inscription of the 
gninite boulder of, 234 ; noted for 
its temple^ and city, 265 ; renamed 
Khan-hwa, 265, li. 2 ; an e.vcellent 
harbour, 2()7 ; destruction of the 
temple of, 545. 

ISa-tran", river, .265. 

Nadami Land, location of, 676 n. 

Naf, river, 28, 32 ; its suggested 
identity with the Tokosauua un¬ 
tenable, 44. 

the term discussed, 382 n. 1. 

Naga country, Prince L3k-long settled 
in the, 340. 


Naga people, inhabitants of Masuli- 
patain, 108 ; Malanga, the capital 
of, 113 ; other designations of, 749. 

Naga-Head Point, location of,' 756. 

Niiga-vara, Nagga-vara, a designation 
of the Nikobars, 382 n. 1, 399. 

Nagadiba, town, location of, 381 n., 
382 II. 

Nagadiboi, the, tribe, habitat of, 381 n. 

Nagadipa, district, the seat of Naga 
kings, 380 n. 4; seaport of, 380 n. 4 ; 
visited by Buddha, 380 n. 4 ; con¬ 
fused with Naggadipa, 380 ii. 4; 
location of, 380 n. 4 ; a designation 
of part of Ceylon, 589 n, 

Nagadipa, Naggadipa, island, 380, 
382 n., 399 ; identical with Seruma 
Island, 382 h., 410, 415; probably 
the Great Nikobar, 382 n. ; also 
designated Nagadiba, 382 n. ; one 
of the Maniolai Islands, 382 n., 
421 ; Buddha’s legendary visit to, 
385 ; original application of the 
name, 413. 

Nagani Indrapure, the city of Jaya- 
varman II, 546. 

Nagara-puri, mountain. See Angkor- 
buri P'bnora. 

Nagara Sri Dhannaraja. See Ligor, 
city. 

Nagara Vanarii. See Nakhon P'hanom. 

Nagarnsa, lake, the famous Lake of 
Nepal, 743. 

Nagaresvara. Negrais, cape. 

Nagas. serpent gods, worshipped by 
the Lau, 145 ; LOang P'hrah Bang 
committed to the care of the, 145 ; 
meaning of the word, 146 n. ; islands 
taken from the, 658. 

Nagna-parna-i^vara, the, people, 749 ; 
nieaning of the name, 808. 

Naima, island, a designation of Natuna, 
708 n.l. 

Najbari, islands, a designation of the 
Nikobars, 808. 

Najran, the Christian monk of, 563 
n. 3. 

Naked People, Archipelago of, name 
applied to the Andamans and Niko- 

^ bars, 379, 380, 382, 383 n. 

Naked populations, 158. 

Nakhon P‘hanom,identified with Nagara 
\ anaiii, 209 ; once the chief city of 
Fu-nan, 209. 

Niikkavanini, islands, name relating 
to the Nikobars, 808. 

Nakur, country, connected with Na- 
ku-erh, 675 n. ; consists of one large 
village, 675 n. ; account of the 
people of, 675 n. ; location of, 675 n., 
676 n. ; identified with Dangroian 
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and Gayu Land, 676 n.; a state oe 
North Sumatra, 682. 

Nakur, Mount of, sulphur yielded hy, 
676 n* ^ ’ 

Nalikera, island, 807; connected with 
Andaman-Nikobars, 399, 402 n. 
Nalikera-dipa, the, people, 
807; inhabitants of the Nikobars 
807. ’ 

Nalini, river, connected with the 
^ Me-Khong, 168. 

island, 555 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Barusai, 430 ; productions 
^ of, 430. See also Balus Island. 

Nam Chan, a tributarj' of the Me- 
Khong, 155. 

Nam-chieu. See Nan - Chao, the, 
people. 

Nani-Chu, river, a designation of the 
Me-Khon^, 135. 

Nam-dinh, district, formation of the, 
799, 799 n. 1. 

•Nam Dong, rivulet, 145, 152. 
Nam-dziiang, district, 797. 

Nam-khai, river, the Lau name for 
^the Me-Khong, 136. 

Nam Khan, river, 146 n.; identified 
with the Khara, 145. 

Nam-Khdng, river, the Lau name for 
the Me-Khong, 136. 

Nam Lem, river, a tributary of the 
Me-Khong, 140. 

Nam Milu, 63 ; a designation of the 
Shwe-li River, 467 n. 1, 

Nam P‘ha, river, location of, 133. 

Nam-Tau. See Dau-jang, river. 
Nam-The, the Black River, 314. 

Nam U, river, 125, 128. 

Nam-vfet. See Nan-jiieh, kingdom. 
Nan, state, 143; Western Laos com¬ 
prised C‘hfeng-mai and, 116. 
Nao-chang. See LHQ-c‘hang, city. 
Nan-Chao. the, tribe, 125, 131, 142 
n. 1, 153; other designations of, 

60, 121 n. 1, 126, 130 n. 1, 144 
n. 2 ; conquer P'iao, 74, 130 n. I ; 
kings of, 74 ; a branch of the Thai 
race, 170 n. 4; also designated the 
Nam-chteu, 467, 

Nan-Chao, state, 73,125, 152; embassy 
to China sent by the king of, 7o; 
governed by the Tuan, 12G ii. 3 ; 
probably identical with Miiang Hu, 

127; seat of the kings of, 272; 
origin of the, 286 n. 1 ; connected 
with LOangP'hrali Rang, 290 ; date 
of the, in liin-nau, 770 ; forces of, 
drowned or mutilated, 818, 819; 
presents sent to, 819, 

Nan-Chao Chronicles, 290, 


Nan-chiao, province, an ancient name 
for Tonkin, 777. 

Nan-chung, 125, 

identical with Canton, 
230 n. 2, 377; included in the 
kingdom of Nap-j-iieh, 230 n, 2. 
Nan-ling Mountains, location of, 148. 
Nan-me-kon, state, 741. 

Nan-ning, 125. 

Nan-p'an, kingdom, 802. 

Nan-p‘i, country, trade of, 628, 629 - 
a designation of Malabar, 628-9. 
Nan-p‘o-li. Nan-ivu-Ji, kingdom. 
Nan-wu-U, kingdom, 682; a desio-. 
nation of Larabri, 599 n. 1 ; a desig¬ 
nation of Achch, 701, 702. 703 ; 
summoned to do homage to China' 
701;^ envoys sent to China, 701.’ 
^02, 703 a letter from China to, 
702; Chong Ho visited, 702 ; 
account of, 703 ; king of, received 
a seal and investiture from China, 
703 ; imperial gifts from China sent 
^ to, 703 ; last mention of, 703. 
Nan-jaieh, kingdom, 321 n.; foundation 
of, 230 n. 2 ; . kings of, 230 n. 2, 
291, 326 ; districts of, 291, 291 n. I, 

^ 292 ; other designations of, 326, 

Nang Khmau. See Kumari, temple of. 
Nang-pi-va. See Lang-pi-ya, district. 
Nan mg, district, sulphur obtained from, 
477 n, 1. 

NankasI, province, a name of Tenas- 
serini, 783. 

Nankauri, island, 399, 421 ; one of 
the Nikobars, 402 n. ; connected 
with the term Nalikera, 402 n. 

Nitpal, a marl, doubtfully identified 
with Kambala stone, 492, 492 n. 1 ; 
account of, 492 n. 1. 

Nara, the, people, 126 n. 3 ; in Upper 
Burma, 835, 

Narajinti, Narapati-sithu, king, 767: 
of Pagan, 747 ; inscription of, 747, 

750, 783. 

Narikela, island, mountains on, 807, 

809. 

Narkondain, island, volcanic, 399 ; 
cocoaiiut-trces on, 402 n. ; derivation 
of the name, 402 n., 808. 

Nasi, Pulo, erroneously identified with 
Mau Shan, 689, 690. 

Nasi Besar, Pulo, identification of, 

699, 699 ri. 1. 

Nasi Kechil, island, 691, 

Nats, spirits of Burmese, Dvaravati 
built i)y the, 45. 

Natuiia, Great, island, other dcsig- 
natious of, 713. 

Natntia, North, island, also designated 
Pul<) Laut, 713. 
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Natunas, the, islandf, 707, 708 ; names 
of the, 707 n. 2; ori^n of the 
name, 708 n. 1 ; other aesignations 
of, 708 n, 1, 709, 713. 

Nearchus, voyage of, 697 n. 1. 

Neaung Eue, nver, other designations 
of, 741. 

Necaran,,islands, a designation of the 
Andamans and Nikobars, 398. 

Necuverara, See Necaran, islands. 

Negrais, cape, 11, 22, 41 n., 48, 49, 50, 
05, 623 ; the Cape Temala of 
Ptolemy, 12-17, 21, 23, 52, 70 ; 
depicted os an island, 50; name 
connected with Kaga-dvipa and the 
Nikobars, 400 n. 2 ; prooable deri¬ 
vation of the name, 743, 807. 

Negri Sembilan, district, 83 n. 2 ; 
forests of lignum aloes in, 478 n, 

Negrillos, African, pygmies compared 
to, 247 n. 

Negrito pygmies, cannibals, 72. 

Negrito-Dravidians, the, people, 102, 
103. 

Negritos, the, race, 32, 58, 72, 101, 
102, 169 n. 2 ; of the coast of the 
Airrhadoi, 29 n. 2 ; original inhabi¬ 
tants of Arakan, 38 ; formerly lived 
on the shore as fishers, 158, 256 ; 
retrograde civilization of, 254, 254 
n. 1; account of the, 254 n. I, 255, 
256, 769; have now become hill 
tribes, 256; identification audlocation 
of, 263, 769, 770, 785. 

Negumbo, connected with Nikumbha, 
92 n. 3. 

Nelkynda, district, the Malabar coast, 
670 n. 1‘; tortoise-shell sent to, 
670 n. 1 . 

Neolithic implements, discovery of, 
478 n. * 

Nga-won, river, 50 ; name applied to 
the Bassein River, 48, 49 ; the 
Temala of Ptolemy, 48, 49. 

Ngan-hwui, 59. 

Ngan-nan Kiang, 805 ; the Annam 
River, 372 ; a fabulous river, 372 
n. 1 ; cartographers* error regarding 
the, 375. 

Nge-an, territory, reputed subjugation 
of, by Ma-yiian, 232. 

ygletiy meaning of^ the term, 126 ; 
nickname of the Ai-Lau,126; other 
designations of, 763. 

Ngo-kwien proclaimed himself king 
of Tonkin, 333. 

Ngu, Miiang, 143, 144. 

Ngu. See Ng^eu. 

Nguak, mermaids, 284 ; meaning also 
crocodiles, 284 n. 1. 

Ngwien dynasty, 780. 


Nha - trang, city, identified with 
Kuthara, 833, 

Nias, Pulo, probably identical with 
al-Neyan Island, 427, 427 n. 2 ; one 
of the Barusai Islands, 427, 446. 
Nichomeran, islands, designation of 
the Andamans and Nikobars, 393 ; 
account of the ruby owned by the 
king of, 679 n. 2. 

Nickname, of the Xi-Lau, 126 ; of the 
Nan-Chao, 126 ; of the Minkopies, 
393. 

Nicubar, islands, name relating to the 
Nikobars, 808. 

Nikobar, derivation of the term, 
380, 380 n. 2; synonymous with 
Andaman, 383 D. 

Nikobar, Great, probdbly Nagadipa 
Island, 382 n. ; identified with 
Ptolemy’s Agathodaimonos, 411. 
Nikobar, Little, island, also called 
Sambelon^, 8061 

Nikobars, the, islands, 817 ; other 
designations of, 379, 380, 381 n. 1, 
382 n. 1, 527, 528 n. 1; the Maniolai 
of Ptolemy, 382 n. ; the name 
discusvsed, 383 n. ; nomenclature 
of, 404-6 ; erroneously identified 
with Lo-ch‘a, 497 n. 1; ambergris 
obtained from, 581 n. 3 ; account 
of the natives of, 807, 808. 

Nikobars and Andamans, the, islands, 
379 ff. 

Nikumbha, may be identical with 
Negumbo, 92 n. 3. 

Nile, river, compared to the Me-Khong, 
283 n. 1. 

iV^tm5a-tree {Malta Azadirachta)^ 105. 

Ning-hai, identified with Kwang-yen, 
801. . . ‘ 
Niuluan, island, a designation of Mata, 
715, 722. 

Nmai-kha, river, a branch of the 
Iravati, 749. 

No-pi, the, people, other designations 
of, 359,360; the Kudutai of Ptolemy, 
362. 

Nocueran, islands, a designation of 
the Andamans and Nikobars, 398 ; 
natives of, 422. 

N onienclature, of the Andaman*Nikobar 
Archipelago, 404-6, 808 ; explana¬ 
tion of many errors in geographical, 
588 n. 1. 

Nong-chih, district, other forms of the 
name, 815. 

Nong Sand, city, a designation of 
Ayuthia, 645. 

Nong Se, a designation of the Ta-li 
Lake, 64 n. 1, 137, 767. 
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North Cape, 381 n. 

122 . 

North-level-head Island-’ See Pei- 
p'ln^t'ou Shan. 

North Pirate Island, 201. 

North Star invisible, 594, 594 n. 2. 
Nou-fo-yiian. See T‘o-yuan, state. 
Nu-jen. See Xu-tsz, the, people. 
Nu-taz. See Lu-tsz, the, i>eople. 
Nubartha, 381 n.; identified with 
Barberyn, 12, 

Nuchi, Nimchit, district, location of, 
815 ; a form of Non^-chih, 816. 

Nm Ba-Te, mountain, identified with 
Ba-Tfi Son, 159 n. 1. 

Nung-nai, district, identified with 
Bien-hwa, 778. 

Nusa Horo-horo, a designation of Java. 
692 n. 1. ' 

Nusu Java, a designation of Java, 592; 

legendary origin of the name, 592. 
Nnsa Kendeng, a designation of Java 
692 n.l. ’ 

Nusa Mendang, a designation of Java, 
^ 92 . 

Niit-nam. See Jib-nan. 

Nyamok, island, a designation of Bajau, 
722. 


O 

O-ahan. See A-shan, island. 

Och'ang, the, people, 130 n. 1 ; other 
designations of, 764, 765. 

Oidanes, river, suggested identity with 
the Doanas, 281; connected with 
the Dyardanes, 281, 282, 282 n. 1 ; 
connected with tlie Brahmaputra, 
282 ; connected with the Me-Kh6ng, 
284. 

Olanion, state, a designation of Wan- 
hsiang, 768, 

Old Pugan, kingdom, founded by 
Da^-raja, 152 n. ; identified witn 

^ J^aung, 745. 

Old River. See Chiu-chiang, 

Onesicritus, voyage of, 597 n. 1. 

Ong-Pong, city, ancient capital of 
ST-poh, 766 j foundation of, 766. 

Ophir, identification of, 597 n. 1. 

Ophir, Mount, noted for gold, 477 
n. 1, 

Orang Akhye, the, people, a seafaring 

^ race, 786 ; account of, 786, 

Orang Ulai, the, people, account of, 
261, 262; engaged in exploiting 
eagle-wood, 262 ; other designations 
of, 262 ; habitat of, 262 ; names of 
tribes included in, 262. 

Orang Gugu, hairy men called, 685 ; 


possibly connected with Orang Gayu, 

Orang-laut, the, people, 80, 802 • 
other designations of, 817. 
Orang-selat, the, people, 80, 80 n. 2. 
Orang-fitan, ‘ wild man,’ 720 n 

0™S^*«tang, the, people differing 
httle from the, 685. 

Oraon, the, people, face - tattooino- 
^ong, 367 n. 3. 

Orissa, district, the Andhras of, 29; 

^ the probable derivation of, 73 •* 
account of the women of, 808. 
Orneon, cape, on Ceylon, 381 n. 
Oithak^akas, the, people, 785 ; 
de^ription of, 257 n. 

Ouo’en, the, people, the inhabitants of 
Hainan, 321 n. 

a girl of celestial lineage, legend 
.. resjiecting, 339, 340. 

Ou-lak, kingdom, 798; name applied 
to Van-lang, 320,321, 321 n. ; con¬ 
quered by Cbao-t‘o, 322 ; king of, 
ordered the destruction of Van-Ianir 
343. ^ 

Ouay, Pulo. See Web, PuJo. 
Oung-gyun, ‘ Cocoanut Island,’ a 
designation of the Nikobars, 399. 
Ouro, liha do, 807. 

Outlaws, the C'hong consist largely of, 
157. ' 

Oxus, river, 741. 


P 

Pd, term. See Bd. 

Pa-hsi, 614 n. 

Pa-i, Pai-i, See Dronaka, the, people. 

Pa-lin-feng, Pa-lin-p‘ing, state, sidesig. 
nation of Palembang, 483 ; subject 
to San*fo-ch‘i, 628 ; suggested 
identity of, 628. 

Pa-lo-p'ei, city, connected with Bernbni, 
84 n. 2. 

Pa-pe-hsi-fu, state, identification of, 
767, 767 n. 1, 768. 

Pa.pien Kiaug, a designation of the 
Black River, 314 n, 1. 

Pa-ree-kywon, Island of the Mergui 
Archipelago, 84 ; the origin of the 
name Berabai, 84. 

Pa-Sak. See Campa-^ak, town. 

Pa-si, district, identical witli Pasei, 
654 n. 1. 

Pa-t‘a, district, a dependency of San- 
fo-ch‘i, 812 ; possibly the Batt.'t 
country, 812. 

Pa-t‘a, state, subject to Sau-fo-c'li‘i, 
627 ; manufactures of, 627, 628; 
suggested identification of, 627. 
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Pa-tiea. See Pu-t'ou, city. 

Pacera, a kingdom of Sumatra, 455 n. I, 
653 ; trieiiclly overtures made by, to 
the Portuguese, G53 ; tort built at, 

653 ; attacked by I)’Albuquerque, 

654 : ruler of, shot, 654 ; rightful 
prince of, restored, 654 ; made 
tributary to Portugal, 654 ; attack 
on, threatened by Portuguese, 654; 
abandoned by Portuguese, 654 ; fort 
at. dismantled, 654 ; king of, a 
refugee at Malacca, 654. 

Padaians, the, people, canQil)ali3in nt, 
660 n. 2 ; doubtfully connected with 
the Batta, 660 n." 2 ; habitat of, 
660 n. 2. 

Padang, pepper produced at, 454 n. 1 ; 
con()uered by Aclieh, 706. 

Paddy - tie! ds, 265. 

Pagai. See Pageh, island. 

Pagan, kingdom, 55, 62, 63, 67, 122, 
152 n. 1; Sanskrit inscription found 
at, 60; huHulatioiiof, 62 ; de.struction 
of, 62, 63 ■ other designations of, 
62, 524 n., 625,'746,' 746 n. 1, 
761 : anciently called Ari-mardaiia- 
pura, 63 ; reigning dynasty at, 66, 
67 ; kings of ludu lineage reigned 
at, 70 ; king of, conquers Pegu, 74, 
75 ; Along-sithu, king of, 751. 

Pagan, Lower, town, early capital of 
Central Burma, 55, 625 ; designated 
Bukam or Pukarii, 55, 625 ; founda¬ 
tion of, 66, 738 ; its identity with 
Mareura discussed, 67. 

Pagan, New, Lower Burma subject to 
the kings of, 65. 

Pagan, Old. See Pagan, kingdom. 

Pagan. Tipper. See Pagan, kingdom. 

Pagar-ruyung, district, identified with 
Pai-hua-yiiao, 450 n. 2; a desig¬ 
nation of Menancaho, 641. 

Pagar-ruyung insoriptions, 459 n. 2, 
461 n., 517 n. 2, 544, 586, 610, 

Pageh, island, 446 ; inhabited by the 
Mantawi, 448 ; probably included in 
Ptolemy’s Sindai, 449. 

Pago, possibly connected with P'o- 
hwang, 541. 

Pagoda, 568 n. 2 ; ruins of an ancient 
Kambojnn, 219; ruins of an Indu, 
at Thap-Miiai, 220 ; a stone, at 
Hsin-chou, 781. 

Pagia.sa, city, on the Gulf of Tonkin, 
probably identical witli Prakan, 295, 

732; connected with Khu-lbt, 305, 
313; origin of the name discussed, 
308-10 ; location of, 310, 312, 313, 
801 ; identification of, discussed, 
310-13, 732, 794, 795, 800 ; con¬ 
nected with Ti-ktin, 312, 732. 


Pa^rasa, city, on the Gulf of Siam, 
identified with Krat, 24, 190, 191, 
731; derivation of the name, 191, 308. 
Pah-sih, state, a designatiouof Sumatra, 
645 ; also known as Pasai, 645. 
Pahang, state, 104 ; salt obtained at, 
477 n. 1 ; ancient gold-mines at, 
477 u. 1; forests of lignum aloes 
in, 478 n.; its identification with 
P‘o-feng suggested, 499, 600 n. 1 ; 
nomenclature of, discussed, 500 n. 1 ; 
possibly connected with P‘o-hwang, 
541 ; a possession of Acheb, 705; 
war between Acheh and, 706 ; 
conquest of, 706. 

Palinly discussion of the term, 365, 
365 n. 4. 

Pai-hua-jaian, district, identification 
of, 450 D. 2 ; pepper procured from, 
450 n. 2. 

Pai Ts’wan, the, people, the western 
Ts‘\van, 126. 

Pai-tsz, kingdom, founder of, 291 ; 
capital of, 291; Jen-kwo, king of, 
762 ; connected wdth Posinara, 
762. 

Pajajaran, city, alleged capital of Java, 
592 n. 1. 

Pak-chun, inlet, 86, 113, 461 n. 1 ; 
a splendid harbour, 91 ; terminus of 
laud route across the Kra Isthmus, 
91 ; tin-ore abounds near the, 91 ; 
trade route from C‘hump‘h6n to, 
115. 

Pak-chan, river, probably identical 
with the Tau-kiao-le, 93. 

Pak - hoi, port, superseded Ho - p*u, 
251 n. 

Pak-Uu, nllage, 79. 

Pak-nam Bantbai-mas, the great port 
of Kamboja, 194. 

Pak-p‘hrah. See Papra Strait. 
PSk-P‘hrnh Point, 515. 

Pakersang, island, identical with Mo- 
ho-sin, 584 o. 3. 

Palaksa, meaning of the term dis¬ 
cussed, 39, 40, 40 n. 2, 42, 97: 
connection of, with Arakan, 43. 
Palaniga, Palanga, port and district, 
Sanskrit term for tortoise, 112 ; the 
original name for Kra, 112; con* 
fused with Malanga, 113. 

Palanda, town, 757 ; an inland town 
of the Golden Khersonese, 97, 99, 
111; corresponds to Perak, 97, 99, 
101, 110; connected with Kwala 
Kangsa, 99 ; the western end of 
Ptolemy’s Malay Peninsula, 104; 
name connected with the BSlandaa, 
729, 730 ; location and identification 
of, 730. 
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Palandas, Palandos, river, 99, 757; 
Ptolemy s stream in the Malay 
PeniDsula, 81; name connected with 
the Bgiandas, 729, 730 ; location 
and identification of, 730. 

Palan^. See lialongka, town. 

Pal^a, district, a designation of 
Magadha, 742. 

Palaung, the, j^ople, 761; connection 
suggested with other tribes, 368, 
805 ; other designations of, 369, 
805; account of, 805 ; the gun- 
matera of C'hieng Tung, 805. 

Palei, village in Malacca, 495 n. 1. 
Palembaug,^ kingdom, the suzerainty 
of, 89 j identical with San-fo^ch'i, 
89, 470, 512, 547, 580 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 89, 200, 429, 483, 527, 
560, 560 n. 1, 666, 567, 580, 603, 
612, 613 n. 1, 674, 806 ; connected 
with Bboja, 229 n. 2, 560; Ptolemy's 
knowledge of, 457 ; King Demang 
Lehar Daun reigned in, 530 n. 4 ; 
the Maharaja of Zabej resided at, 
560 n. 1 ; the creeks and bridges of, 
564 n. 2; description of Serirali 
applies to, 564 ; account of, 564 n. 4 ; 
the houses of, 564 n. 4 ; kings of, 
descended from Alexander, 597 
u. 1 ; the natives of, a great 
seafaring race, 612 ; changes in the 
names applied to, 615 ; named after 
the River Chiu-chiang, 617 u, 2; 
derivation of the name, 618, 619; 
outline history of the, 619-30 ; con¬ 
quered by Java, 647 ; a possession 
of Ache'h, 706. 

Palembang River, branches of the, 
_6;i7 n. 2. 

Paji, language and words, 47, 68, 69, 
82, 83, 85, 93, 106, 123 n. 2, 132, 
138, 144, 146 n, 1 ; used in official 
documents and inscriptions, 122 
pasaim. 

Pali chronicles, 136 j discovered in 
Siam, 107. 

Pali inscriptions, 96 ; discovered at 
Tokun, 98, 

Pali place-names, 47, 67, 71i'77. 8-. 

Pali stanza, 96. 

PaBan, district, 484 n. I. 

Palibothra, Megasthenes'mission to, 28. 

Palit, Polit. See Perils, district. 

Pallanka, town, origin of the name, 
114; applied to Balongka, 114; 
Buddha's visit to, 666. 

Palm-leaf manuscript, a, 76. 

Palm-wine, 424 n. 1. 

Palola, the, people, 804- 

Paloor, village, identified with PalQra, 

743. 


Paloung, rillage, 43; discussion of the 
nomenclature of, 43 n. 

Palur Bluff, 743. 

Palura, rillage, identification of, 47- 
connected with Paloor, 743, 

Pamir Mountains, 39 n. 2. 

Parhsub, district, name applied to 
Bariis, 445. 

I*di/isuh, the term for canmhoi im¬ 
ported from the Malay Peninsula, 
440. Sfe also Fausur. 

Pariism astra, 445 ; the name of a 
people aud country, 434. 
Pau^hih-pa, islands, 474 ; identi¬ 
fication of, 500, 501, 501 u, 1, 502, 
504 ; meaning of the name, 501 n. l] 
501 n. 2 ; connected with the 
Fanjab Isles, 502. 

P‘an-iiiu, the, people, 259, 259 n. 3; 
habitat of, 786. 

P'an-p‘aii, state, identified with South- 
West .Siam, 106, 113, 574 n. 3; 
other designations of, 761, 762 ; 
identified with Sup'han, 830, 832. 
Pan-sok. See Pin-su, islands. 

Pan-t‘ou, state, location and identifi¬ 
cation of, 718 n. 1. 

Pan-tsu-erh, PaD-Lsu-’rli, district, 
connected with Uarus, 433; probable 
identification of, 433, 433 n. 2. 

city, capital of Nan-jiieh, 
230 I). 2, 291 ; identical with Canton, 
230 n. 2, 291, 321 n., 322; Chao- 
t'o’s capita] city, 322 ; seat of 
goverumeiit removed from, 322; 
seat of government at, 378. 

Paoca-janya, island, 501 n. 2. 

PatTca-palli, ‘ five cities,’ See Penta- 
polis, city. 

Paflcagruma. See Pentapolis, city. 

Paocala, Northern and Southern, 747, 
747 n. 1. 

Panchur, city, suggested identity with 
Fansur, 553 ; location of, 553. 

Panchur, island, probable identification 
of, 433, 433 n. 2, 816, 817. 

Panchur, villages, locations of, 432 n. 1, 

432 n. 2 ; probably identical with 
Fansur, 432 n. 1. 

Pandaram. See Panduriinga, town. 

Pandusa, town, connectetl with Cheng- 
chiang, 763. 

Pandu, father of Bhimsen, 809. 

Panduriinga, town, an ancient Cham 
foundation, 271; temple of Siva at, 
burnt, 545 ; meaning of the name, 
789; conquest of, 791 ; location of, 

814 ; identified with Phanrang, 814. 

Panel, Pani, state, 513 n. 1; identified 
with P‘o-ni, .513 ; location of, 513, 

597 n. 1; a possession of Achel;, 705. 
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Pang'ganf^. S^c Pangan, the, people. 

Pangan, the, people, descendants of the 
Pikjas, 260; inhabitants of Malacca, 
657 n. 1. 

Pangdarang, city, last resort of Cham 
chiefs, 230 ; Brahmans of Campa 
found in the valley of, 309 ; attacked 
by Java, 546 ; King Ku-lai sought 
refuge at, 780; a Cham capital, 
780. 

Pangelap, island, 501, 501 n. 2. 

Pangkalan - Jambu, district, gold 
plentiful at, 631. 

Panjab, territory, the names of the 
five rivers of the, tran.sferred to Pegu, 
41 n. 

Panjang, Pulo, identification of, 683 ; 
one of the Anambas, 722. 

Panrang. See Pangdarang, city. 

Pansur. See Fansur, islands. 

Pantaimeas. See Bantbai’iua^, district 
and mart. 

Panthai-ma^, See Banthai-ma^, dis¬ 
trict and mart. 

Panya, town, foundation of, 569 n. 

Pao-shan, the prefectural city of Yung- 
clrang, 747. 

Pa pan, district, its identity with P'o- 
leng suggested, 499. 

Papan, island, 499. 

Paper a Strait. See Papra Strait. 

Papphaia, harbour, 750. 

I’apra, cape, the Cape Takola of 
IMoleniy, 22, 23. 

Papra Strait, 86, 90 n., 91 ; other 
(kurignations of, 94. 

Pa rake sari varman, king, 609 n. 2. 

Parania. See Khdn Borora. 

Puratic^vara, king. See Jayavannan II. 

I’arasa. See PalSsa, district. 

Parasanp, the valuation of a, 659 n. 3 

Parauk, Ihiroga, the, people, a clan of 
the Palaung, 806. 

Pari, Island of. See Pa-ree-kywon, 
island. 

Pari-gyun, island, 762. 

Parihhadra, district, probably identical 
with Mergui, 84. 

Pariganha - nigama, Parikkhanda - 
iiigama, city, the Siamese name for 
Burikan, 155. 

I’anputra, Pariyatra, name applied to 
the northern part of the Vindhya 
chain of mountains, 155. 

Parisara, 6. 

ParivHsthu, connected with Bareuathra 
156. 

Paries, See Perils, district. 

Parrots, white, in Triglvpton, 830; 
in T'o-yiian, 830. 

Parsons Point, location of, 690. 


Parthians, the, 40 n. 3. 

Panisa, the, people, 446. 

Pasai, Pasei, city and di.strict, camphor 
produced in, 437 n.; legend as to 
the origin of the name, 613 n. 1; 
the foundation of, 613 n, 1,642 n. 1, 
642 n. 2, 644 ; identity with Basma 
doubtful, 613 n. 1 ; connected with 
Bhoja, 614 n.; a designation of 
Sumatra, 645, 647, 656 ; captured 
by the Siamese, 645 ; conquered by 
Java, 647 ; Siam claimed suzerainty 
over, 650; other designations of, 
652, 65G; a possession of Acheh, 
705. See aho Pasei, district. 

Pasai River, 651. 

Pa^ak, river, connected with the 
Banthai • raa^, 193, 194 ; unsafe 
navigation of the, 194. 

Pasaman, district, pepper gardens at, 
454 n. 1 ; a possession, of Acheh, 
705. 

Pasangan, on the Sumatran coast, 656 ; 
a possession of Acheh, 705. 

Pasei, chronicle of, 517 n. 1, 581 n. 3, 
634 n. 1, 639 n. 2, 645, 696. 

Pasei, district, position of the palace 
of the king of, 528 n. 1 ; identical 
with Pa-si, 654 n, 1. See alec Pasai, 
district. 

Pasim, Pasin, Pusin, See Bassein, 
district. 

Fasuluka, kingdom, a designation of 
Burma, 40, 814. 

PasOpala, the, people, 814. 

Fataiiputra. See Patna, city. 

Patang, island, a designation of the 
Little Andaman, 389 n. 2, 392. 

Patani, city, 88; foundation of, 490 
n. 2 ; dancing-girls from, 508 n. 

Patani, river, 816. 

Patanor, state, a designation of B^n- 
Don, 822 ; probably identical with 
P‘o-ta, 822. 

Pathiu, location and identification of, 
470 n. 1. 

Patikkara, city. identified with 

Chittegong, 740. 

Patkoi, mountains, 54 ; sUver-miDes 
in the, 741. 

Patna, city, identified with Kueuraa- 
pura, 50; connected with PoUbothra, 
594. 

Patunga Point, 740. 

PauDglin, district in Sunaparanta, 

748. 

Payan inscription. See Bayang, 
village. 

Payan, Payanfear, term applied to the 
peak and legendary king, 211. 

Payaukar, town, ancient ruinfs at, 193 ; 
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probably the capital of Komar, 202. 
203. 

PayentauDg. See Amher Hills. 

Pe-pi, river, location and identification 
of, 617 n. 2. 

Pe-t‘eng, river, other designations of 
the, 798. 

iV-rie, Pe-Vie, cloth, 243, 243 n, 2 ; 
woven by the women of Tu-po 
Island, 781. 

Pe-t‘ou, state, location of, 209, 209 
n. 1; the Pithonobaste of Ptolemy, 
210 . 

Pe-t‘u, district, location of, 658 n. 1 ; 

a designation of part of Ache'b, 668. 
Peacock, the national emblem of 
Burma, 67. 

Pearl fishery^ at Hainan, 246 n., 250 
n. I; in the Bay of Camoi, 782. 
Pedada, Pidada, state, identification of, 
627, 688 n. 1 ; location of, G27. 
Pedam, location of, 813 : identification 
of, 813. 

Pedir, a kingdom of Sumatra, 455 
n, 1, 656; war between Achin and, 
654; king of, sought Portuguese 
protection, 654 ; other designations 
of, 667 n, ; conquest of, 704 ; 
claimed as a possession of Acbeh, 
705 • noted for silk, 706 ; pepper 
from, 812. 

Pedro Point on Sumatra, 483. 

Peg^, kingdom, 33, 39 n. 2, 46, 60, 
65, 77, 89, 92, 94, 141; connected 
with Ptolemy's Serika, 2 ; Ptolemy’s 
error regarding the coast of, 11, 13; 
other designations of, 32 n. 2 ; 57, 
63, 73, 74, 90 n., 509 n. 2, 524 n., 
535, 662, 807, 809; chronicles of, 
33, 61, 71, 81, 114; centre of 
Kalinga rule, 34 ; rivers of, 41 n. ; 
a powerful kingdom, 73 ; subject to 
the Shans, 74; the ancient Trika- 
linga empire, 74 ; people of, 74 ; 
expedition against, 1, 95, 470 n. 1; 
former terrestrial connection with 
Sumatra, 402 n.; wars with Burma, 
819 

Pegu River, 89 n. 5, 90. 

Pegd Romas, mountains, 51, 52, 65; 

inhabited by the Zabaing, 54.^ 
Peguans, of Mofi-Khmer blood, 74. 
Peh-li-kiang, river, a designation of 
the Lan-ts‘ang, 765. 

Peh>ngai, city, the royal city of Jen- 
kwo, 123; the capital ot Pai-tsz, 
291, 763 ; identification of, 739; 
location of, 763; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Posinara, 763. 

Peh'Shib, city, identification of, 802. 
Peh-tsz. See Pai-tsz, kingdom. 


Peh-tsz. See P‘u-tsz, the, people. 
Peh-yai. See Peh-ngai, city. 

Pei-chu, the, people, face-tattooing 

among, 804 ; other designations of 
804. 

P€i-p‘ing.t‘ou Shan, island, identifi- 
cation of, 809. 

Pekingese dialect, 40 n. 2. 

Pelapi Islands, 711. 

P'en-p'eu, island, identification of, 
584 n. 3. 

P‘eng-feng, state, suggested identi¬ 
fication of, 599 n. 1, 626 ; subject to 
Sau-fo-ch*i, 626. 

P'eng- ka. See Bangka, island. 

P'eng Pu, the, people, 804. 

Penjabung Island, probably identical 
with Pan-chih-pa, 500, 504. 

Penjait Layar, Pulo, situation of, 
501 n. 2. 

Penjaleh, Pulo, situation of, 501 n. 2. 
Penjengat Island, situation of, 501 n. 2. 
Penoug, the, people, connected with 
the P'hanora, 207; other desig¬ 
nations of, 207, 207 n. 1, 207 u. 2 ; 
the expansion of the territory of, 
208 ; characteristics of, 261. 

Penta, town, 740. 

Pentam, island, location of, 533 ; 
identified with Betumah, 536, 821 ; 
other designations of, .537. 

Pentapolw, city, 36,501 n. 1,501 n. 2 ; 
connected with Cliittagoug, 30 ; 
probable identification with Tripura, 
35, 36 ; mrih of the three cities of 
Tripura, 45 n. 2; name connected 
with Pafica-palli, 736 ; place-names 
possibly connected with, 740. 

Pentcpoli, Petapoli. See Mudu-palli, 
city. 

Penu-siran River, 626. 

Peuuba Islands and Straits, 500, 501. 
Pepper, 486 n. 2 ; places producing, 
450 n. 2, 452, 454 ii. 1, 653, 812 ; 
from Zunda and Hsin-t‘o, 452, 454 ; 
the worst, procured from Java, 
454 n. 1. 

Pepper gardens at Pasaman, 454 n. 1. 
Pepper Islands. See Lada, Pulo. 

Perak, district, derivation of the name, 

39; language of, 40, 40 n. 2 ; tin- 
w'orks at, 88; the PaJanda of 
Ptoiemy, 97, 99, 101, 104, 110; 
supposed meaning and origin of the 
name, 97, 98; also designated 
Manjong, 98, 499 ; former extent 
of the kingdom of, 98; the camphor- 
tree grow’u in, 437 n. ; sulphur 
obtained from Upper, 477 n. 1 ; 
neolithic implements found at, 478n.; 
identity witn P‘o-li suggested, 494 ; 
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other designntioDS of, 656 ; con¬ 
quered by Ache l.i, 704, 705, 706; eon 
of the king of, made king of Acheh, 
704 : the first kingdom and raja of, 
established at Briias, 757. 

Perak, river, 99, 102, 159. 

Percha, Pulo, a designation of Sumatra, 
6114 n. 1 ; the Jambi district, 639 ; 
etymology of the term, 639, 639 n. 1; 
Malay MS. on the king.s of, 639 n. 2. 
Perdana Prabii, king of Central Java, 
540 n. 2. 

Perimula, town, 760 ; location of, 
106, 731 ; identified with Ligor, 
109, 110, 548; derivation of the 
name of, 110; po.ssibly connected 
with Mul-Jawah, 548 ; identification 
of, 731. 

Perimulik, gulf, identification of, 731 ; 
location of, 760, 761 ; the head of, 
corres{ioiids to Ban-Don Bight, 761; 
identified the Gulf of Siam, 761. 
Perlak, kingdom, places erroneously 
identified with, 429 ; visited by 
Marco Polo, 61.3 n. I ; invasion of, 
6 14 ; on the Sumatran coast, 656; 
identical with Perak, 656 ; deri¬ 
vation of the name, 668 ; Isiamism 
among the townspeople of, 695; 
introduction of Isiamism into, 696; 
a possession of AcheU, 705 ; possibly 
connected with P'o-lu, 817. 

Pcrlis, district, taken from Kedah and 
placed under Siam, 484 : account of, 
484 n. 1. 

Perlis, town, capital of Perils, 484 n. 1; 

a resort of trade, 484 n. 1, 

Perlis, river, 484 n. 1. 

Permatang, 110. 

Perreni. See Berabouna, mart. 

Persian settlements, 679 ; m South 
Hainan, 471 n. 2. 

Perversions of toponymies and native 
word.H, 717 n. 1. 

Pescadores, the, account of the 
aborigines of, 256 ii. 1. 

Pestilence, in Ramanfia-desa, 74 n. 3 ; 

in Magadha, 108. 

Pestrello, 614 n. 

Pet-tsz, the, people, a designation of 
the Pei-chii, 804. 

Petam, islands, suggested identity of 
533, 536. ^ 

Petroleum, 622, 622 n. 1, 

P* ku-tien^ the loin-cloth worn by Indo- 
Chinese hill tribes, 243 ii. 2. 

Phalgun, village, identified with Pa- 
loung, 43 n. 

P*ham-ho-dat, king, raids of, 297 

n. 2. 

P‘han, king of Thuk, 319 ; overthrew 


Van-Iang, 319, 320, 320 n. 1; built 
Lwa-than, 321. 

P‘han-na, districts, 138, 138 n. 2, 

Phau-thit, district, doubtful connection 
with Vijaya, 190. 

P'bang - ngd. See Takua - thiing, 
district. 

Phanom stupa, the, foundation of, 
297 n. 2. 

P‘hanraog, town, in Lower Cochin- 
China, 337 n. 1 ; identified with 
Panduranga, 814. 

Phariiigara. See Barakura, state. 

Pharusa, See Paruja, the, people. 

P'hattalung, district, inland ."^ea of, 
79 ; largely settled by Brahmans, 
471 n. 2. ' 

P‘hattalung, town, 109 ; gradually 
becoming an inland town, 79; 
formerly an important seaport, 106, 
107 ; can be reached through the 
inland sea, 107. 

Philippines, the, 86 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 809. 

Philu-chaucg, stream, 741. 

P'huom, See Peuong, the, people, 

P‘hnotn Empire. See Fu-nan, kingdom. 

P'lmong, See Peuong, the, people. 

Phoenician UTiting, connected with 
Rejang, 597 n. 1. 

Phoenicians, the, settlements of, 596, 
699 n., 828 ; as shipwrights, 597 
n. 1; as navigators, 597 n. 1; trading 
for Solomon, came to South India* 
597 n, 1 ; their commercial inter¬ 
course with India, 597 n. 1. 

P‘liong, the, people, a race of pygmies, 
787, 801 ; description of, 787, 

P'hong, Muang, town, identified with 
Moue, 141 ; foundation of, 766. 

P‘liong-ch6u, town, capital of Van- 
lang, 319,_ 327, 336, 339 ; capital 
of Nara-viet, 327 ; location of, 336, 
798 ; connected with Son-toi, 350 ; 
a village still on the site of, 798. 

P‘hong-khe, city, residence of King 
P*hHn at, 32'0 n. 1, 321 ; con¬ 
figuration of the city, 320 n, 1 
321. 

P‘hong-jche, district, a division ofToi- 
vu, 373 ; part of the present district 
of Dong-ngSn, 373. 

Phong-le_, ancient remains at, 791. 

P‘hot-the, town, capital of Campa, 
229, 229 n. 2, 779, 791 ; identical 
with Fo-shih, 229 n. 2; captured 
by the kin^ of Annam, 229, 779; 
a town built on the site of, 779; 
other designations of, 791. 

P‘hrah Bang, the famous statue of 
Buddha, 149 n. 
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P'hrab Prathoni, stupa of. in Louver 
•Siam, 109, 

a collection of 

Siamese laws, 191. 

Phrah Thou pagoda, the, legend 
respecbng, 188, 188 n. 1 j date 
and founder of, 188, 189. 

^ 007 ^^ •tiujjof Campa, 

Zv /, 

P’hsa-dek. iSee Sadek, town, 

1*^7 n. 1. 

P‘hu C‘hjug.ii 9 i, hill, U7 D, 1. 

P‘hu Kha, district, 128. 

P'h^u-khe, city, .suggested as Ptolemy’.s 
Pagrasa, 310. 

P hU'Kuok, village, foundation of, 

/ 75* 

P‘hu“Kuok See Ko: Tron, island. 
P‘hu Lau, district, 128. 

P‘hu Ngu, * Snake*mountain ’ Range, 
155,_ 156. ’’ 

P'hu-o, P'hu-or, See P‘u-erh, the, 
pople. 

P‘mi-thai Dam, the, people, called also 
Th6-den, 354 n. 1, 

P'huen, kingdom, establishment of, 
295 n. 3 ; annexed to LCiang P'hrah 
Bang, 295 u, 3, 

P'huen, Miiang, district, amalgamated 
■with Prakan, 296 ; also designate<l 
Tron-nin, 363, 366 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Bareukora, 364 n, 2. 7C9, 
P*hfien. See P‘u-lt}i, the, jjeofjle, 
^^hummasSin^Ri^rm furcrudecninpliorj 
43f5* 

P'hiiok-lok, district, a designation of 
Bu-ly, 784. 

P*hutthai - ma^. See lianthiii - ma^, 
district and mart. 

P'hwon, the, people, 369,* 371 n. 2; 
habitat of, 369, 370 ; legend 
respecting, 370 ; tradition as t<< 
their ancestors, 370 ; may be a 
branch of theP'liyu, 370 ; .suggested 
connection with other tribe.s, 370, 

371 11 . 2, 371 n. 4 j probably allied 
to the Kadu, 371 ; little known and 
often ignored, 371 ; probably con- 
nected with Ptolemy’s Barrbai, 372, 
P‘hy5 Ko?a, destruction of Siamese 
fleet under, 195, 195 u. 1; llatieii 
alleged to be taken by, 195 n, 1. 

P‘hya Tak, king, 196 n.; king of 
Siam, 195 n. 1; wrested JlaDtliai- 
ma^ from the Aunaniese, 195 n. 1. 

P'hya Th'en. See Indra, a god. 

P‘hyu, the, people, 31, 70; erroneously 
located at Prome, 69 ; otlter de.‘«ig- 
nations of, 69, 73, 130, 365; a 
branch of the Mon-Khmer race, 73 ; 
early inhabitants of Durina, 128, 


129 ; a tribe of the Mon-Annam 
race, 130 ; settled at Old J’rome, 365, 
370. ' 

Pi. seaport, SOI. 

Pb-chcii-hsie Pa-mo, king, 602 n. 1. 

I Inching. pi-kin, seaport. 
i‘i-k3en, country, identification of, 

827 ; cannibalism a.s a punislnneiit 
in, 827, 

Pi-kin, seajiort and district, name of 
Jih-nan changed to, 292 ; incor¬ 
porated with Campa, 292 ; extent of 
292, 293. 29.3 o. 1 ; erroneous area 
allotted to, 293 n. 1 ; under Chinese 
domination, 313; a famous port, 
3l.j; Chinese expedition landed at, 
781; the Aunaniese I'l-kan, 796 ; 
location ol, 797 ; connected with 
Hcng Shan, 797. 

Pi-sung, state, location and identiti 
cation of, 718 n. 1. 

Piandang. cape, location of, 813. 

P‘iao, state, «9, 90 ii. ; kingdom> 
tributary t<t, 46 n. 1 ; corresponds 
to tile present Lower Burma, 56, 
73, 75,4 67 : connected with Kia*t‘o, 

61 ; Clian-p‘o tributary to, 62; 
position of, 73; earliest notices of, 

74 : boundaries of, confused with 

Da-ba, 467 ; other designations of, 
467, 750 ; king of, 407 ; conquest 
of, 749 ; people of, settled near 
Ti un-naii Pu, 750 ; Feug-yii assisted, 
'against Ceylon, 7.'50. 

P'iao, the, people, their iilentity with 
the Phyu discussed, 73; con(|uercd 
by the Nan-Cluio, 74 ; p.aid lioimige 
to the Chinese Emperor, 7.5; vassal.s 
of the Thai empire, 75 ; liabitat of, 

130 n. 1. 

P‘iao-ku, kingdom, identilied with 
IV^gu, 74. 

P‘iao-kuo, kingdom, proliably identical 
witli Pegu, 73. 

Pieh-lo-li, village, the port of 
Cevlon,38G; identilied witliBeligrun, 

386 n. 3. 

Pieh-tu'lu, a Portuguese sea-oapfain, 

614 n. ; identical with Rafael 
IVestrello, 654 ii. I. 

Pieii-Iiaug, city, the Chine.se capital, 

.580 ; the modern K'ai-lOng Fu, 

.580. 

Pienne-goou-rwa, village, may represent 
Ptolemy’s Berabouna, 47, 48. 

Pillars, the, of Ma-yiian, 231, 232, 

232 u. 1, 353. ^ ^ 

Pillow-mount Pass. See Khiiu Mon, 
pass. 

Pin-su, islands, the Rarusai of Ptolemy, 

427 ; otlier designations of the, 427. 
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Pinan^, i.slaiid, 731. 

Pinang, town, 98. 

Pindola, the famous Ark.it, 747- 

Piiig'P‘o, the, people, an .iboriginal 
race near Canton, 765. 

Piiiggan, district, possibly connected 
with P‘o-hwang, 541. 

Pioneer colonizers, 81. 

Piracy, 502 n. 4, 503, 503 n. 1 ; tribes 
addicted to, 156. 

Pirada, state, probably identical with 
Pedada, 627, 688 n. 1. 

Pi?tapura, Pittapura, city, connected 
with Ptolemy’s Pityndra Metropolis, 
668 n. 3. 

Pithonobaste, a mart, identification of, 
7, 731 ; identified with Banthai- 
ma^, 192 ; connected with Pc-t‘ou, 
210; the great entrepot of trade 
with the Fu-nan empire, 212 ; 
etymology of the name, 731, 732. 

Pityndra Metropolis, the capital of 
Maisolia, 668 n. 3 ; connected with 
Pistapura, 668 u, 3. 

PI a Biik, a kind of sturgeon, 283, 
283 n. 1. 

Pla Horn, 283 n. I ; a large edible 
fish, 283. 

Place-names, transformations under¬ 
gone by, 3, 55 ; Further Indian, 
41 11 ., 121 ; of India proper, 41 n., 
48 ; Indo-Chiue.se, 48, 103, 121, 
143 ; American and Australian, 48 ; 
connection between Indian and 
Indo-Chinese, 121, 138; the course 
adopted by Ptolemy in transcribing, 
412 passhn. 

PlaJcm, 43 ; meanings of, 39. 

Plaksa-dvipa, 46 ; identified with 
Arakan and Burma, 29, 39. 

Plum-tree Hill. Koi-Mii, hill. 

plumbago, 88. 

Plumbun, town, a name applied to 
Quilou, 88. 

P‘o, kingdom, 816 ; a contraction of 
Nikobilr, 817 ; possibly stands for 
Blmru, 817. 

F6, p'n, meaning of the word, 352 n., 
565 n, 

P<)-ch‘i, state, 614 n. 

P'o-feng, district, 474 ; identification 
of,discussed. 199, 500n. 1 ; possibly 
identical with PA pan, 499. 

PC Gopa, king of Campa, 697 n. 1. 

P*o-hui-kia-l«), P‘o-hui-chia-lu, king¬ 
dom, 44 n. ; the Barakura of 
Ptokuny, 58. 

P'o-liwang, state, sent tribute to 
China, 500 n. 1, 503; connected 
with Paliaug, 503 n. 1 ; suggested 
ideiititication of, 541; title conferred 


on the ruler of, 543 ; king of, 
obtains investiture, 543; location 
of, 824. 

P‘o-liwei-ka-lu, kingdom, identified 
with Pbariiigara, 467 ; a designation 
of Arakan, 670 n. I ; gold and 
silver abundant in, 670 n. 1. 

P‘o-la, P‘o-na, the, people, 295 n. 3, 

P*o-Ii, P‘o-lo, state, 98, 757, 760 ; 
terms applied to tlie island of Bali, 
110 ; probably refer to Perimula or 
Palanda, 110 ; connected with 
Sumatra, 473 ; also designated Ma-li, 
491; ponies and carbuncles obtained 
from, 491 ; inhahitauts skilled in 
throwing quoits, 491 ; coral obtained 
from, 493 ; peculiar trading customs 
at, 493, 493 n. 3; description of 
the inhabitants of, 493, 493 n. 3 ; 
cessation of Chinese intercourse with, 
494 ; location of, 494 ; identification 
of, discussed, 494, 495, 495 n. 1, 584 
n. 3, 772, 815 ; extent of, 496, 
496 n. 1 ; noted for tortoise-shell, 
671 n. 

Po-li, state, location of, 496, 496 n. 2; 
description of the natives of, 496 
u. 2 ; identification of, 718 n. 1,815. 

Po Ling, 697, 697 n. 1 ; a prince of 
Campa, 696, 703 ; became raja of 
Acheb, 696, 697, 703. 

Po-Hng, state, an alternative name for 
Ho-ling, 472 ; toponymies similar 
to, 488 n. 1, 

Po-lo, P‘o-lo, town, legend respecting 
an image in the temple at, 366 n.; 
connected with Barah-uagar, 403 u. 

Po-lo-la, kingdom, 155, 

Po-lo-la, the, people, 769. 

P‘o - lo - men, state, 470 ; probably 
corresponds with Brahma-de§a, 471 
(iff Corrigenda ,813,814); suggested 
identification of, 547, 749, 813, 814. 
See also Ta-ts‘iu P‘o-lo-mcn ; Hsiao 
P‘o-lo-iiieu. 

Po-lo-sa, P‘o-!o-so, kingdom, location 
and identification of, 741-2, 831 ; 
other designations of, 831. 

P‘o-lou, location of, 824. 

P‘o-lu, country, 816; possibly identical 
with Perlak, 817. 

P‘o-lu-chia-sz, town, early capital of 
Ho-ling, 472 ; possible derivation 
of, 472 n. 3 ; possibly connected 
with Prakasai, 472 n. 3, 5C5; the 
residence of King Ki-yen, 504. 

P‘o-lu-ka-3i, Polukiasze. See P‘o-lu- 
chia-sz, town. 

P'o - lu - shih, island, erroneously 
identified with Perlak, 429 ; corre¬ 
sponds to Barus and the Barusai 
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Islands, 430, 684 n. 3, 619; a 
dependency of ^ri-Bhoja, 619. 
Po-lU'6se, island, location of, 429. 
P6.Nag:ar, the temple of, 265, 267, 
545 ; the tutelary goddess of Campa, 
2e5 ; the goddess Devi, 266 : in¬ 
scription, 772, 

Po-nan, district, established, 59. 
P‘o-ni, stete, identification of, 512, 
513; identified with Panei, 513; 
unconnected with Brunei, 513 ; 
traded with Canton, 515 n. 1. 

1*0 Parichan, king of Campa, 697 n. 1. 
Po Rome, a deity or hero worshipped 
by the Cham, 236 ; identical with 
Vrah Romapada, 236. 

Po-8z, kingdom, 813, 814 ; identifi¬ 
cation of, discussed, 471 n. 2, 679, 
679 n. 1, 681, 682, 700 ; other 
toponpnics connected with, 673; 
probably an old Arab and Persian 
settlement, 679 ; connected with 
Su-men*ta*la, 679 n. 1; a desig¬ 
nation of part of Sumatra, 681, 
700; sent presents to Nan-Chao, 
819. 

P‘o-ta, state, 541 n. 1, 542, 812.; 
possibly connected with Batta, 470 
n. 1, 540 n. 1 ; tributary to China, 

• 500 n. 1, 543 ; location of, 541 ; 
other designations of, 541 ; ruler 
of, 543 ; title conferred on the 
ruler of, 543 ; last mention of, 543 ; 
identification of, 822. 

P‘o-tdng, district, erroneously identified 
with Bali, 473, 490 n. 1 ; location 
of, 473, 473 n. 3; probably an 
abbreviation of To-p‘o-teug, 489, 
490 ; possibly a designation of Pulo 
Butong, 489; suggested identification 
of, 489, 489 n. 1. 

Po U Daung inscription, 57, 62 n. 2, 
65, 65 n. 3, 66, 138 ; a translation 
of the, corrected, 166 n. 1. 

Poduke, town, identified with Pondi¬ 
cherry, 25. 

Pogalang, founder of Bal Ilangov, 
697 n. 1. 

Poggy Islands. Sm Pageh, island. 
Poison, trees bearing, 599 n. 4. 
Pokkhara, district, a designation of 
Dala, 41 n. 

Pol5, river, connected with Po -li, 
815. 

Polibothra, city, also designated Putali- 
putra, 594; lambulus carried to, 
594. 

Pond of the Gold Ingots. iSW Gold 
Ingots, the Pond of the, 

Pondaung Mountains, possibly included 
in Ptolemy's Maianaros, 832. 


Pondicherr)', town, the Poduke of 
Ptolemy, 25. 

Ponies from P‘o-Ii, 491. 

Pontain Islands. S^e Petam Islands. 

Fontameas, Banthai-ma^, district 
and mart, 

Ponteay-ineas. Banthai - ma.<5, 

district and mart. 

Pontiang, Asin, river. 

Pontiano. Bauthai-ma^, district 
and mart. 

Por, Poru. Sfe P'hyii, the, people. 
Porr, the, people, identified with the 
C‘hoi)g, 769. 

Portuguese, 94, 113 n. 3; maps, 46, 
50, 85 ; Sumatra tributary to the, 
653, 654. 

Poru, the, people, identification of, 
129, 130. 

Posinara, town, 835 ; connected with 
the P‘u-tsz, 121; identification of, 
739, 762, 763 ; the name discussed, 
762, 763, 

Pragjyoti?-pur, Pragjyoti§a, district, 
286 ; the ancient name of Asani, 
138; DOW called Gauhati, 286 n. 1, 
Prahu, mountain, ruins of Saiva temples 
found on, 610 n. 1. 

Prakan, a district of Pi-kin, 292; 
probably the Pag rasa of Ptolemy, 
295, 731 ; two princesses from, 
invade P'huen, 295 n. 3 ; a desig¬ 
nation of Culuni, 296 ; amalgamated 
with Milang P'huen, 296 ; also 
designated Pi-kin, 312, 313. 

Prakan, city, a synonym of Kot-thd 
or Kortatha, 294. 

Prakasai, city, 95 ; the original seat 
of government in Perak, 472 n. 3 ; 
probably identical with P‘o-lu-ka-si, 
505 ; capital of Slie-p‘o, 544. 

Prakrt words and terras, 106, 118, 
140 

Pralambana, kingdom, a designation of 
Pulenibaug, 674. 

Prason, cape, 26. 

Prasuluka - nagara. Pasuluka, 

kingdom. 

Pratlmma Yava, island, jiossibly 
identical with Jiibab, 552, 

Pratlmma-ceti, monumetit, a gigantic 
spire, 188; date of erection ol the, 
discussed, 189 ; discoveries made 
during c-vcavations at the, 189; 
position of the, 189. 

Prathom-cedi, 188. 

Prawns, petrified, found at Bratail, 

558 u. 4, 

Pre-Aryan population of India, 101, 

102,'103, 

Pre - Chinese populations of China, 
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chiefly of Mofi-Annam race, 131 
D. 2 ; a designation of the, 153. 
Precious stones of Sumatra, 647. 
Prestrello, Itatael, 654 n. 1 ; a prisoner 
in China, 614 ii.; pepper merchant, 
654. 

Prianian, pefiper produced at, 454 n. 1; 
a possession of Acheh, 706 ; «roid. 
mines in, 706, 

Priest, Brahman, emplovmcnt of, 122. 
Prome, district, 62,_C9,'70; identified 
with Maramma, 55 ; Power Burma 
subject to the kings of, 65 ; other 
desigiinlious of, 1 !:i. 

Prome, Old, city, f,!>, 70. 73, 75, 113; 
the .Maroura of Ptolemy, 33, 66, 
67 ; capital of the Talaing kingdom, 
33 ; destruction of, 33 ; foundation 
of, 66 ; ancient name of, 66 ; ceases 
to be a capital, 67 ; the ^laurya’s 
capital, 67 ; flie 1^‘byu settled at, 
365, 370 ; ideutificatiim of, 738, 
Prong, district, included or identical 
with Kra, i 1 2. 

Proiiuhial llill. Sfe Kiii-niai, hill. 

1 ro^aka, the, people, 120 ; name con¬ 
nected with P‘u-tsz, 121. 

Prii. Str P'liyn, the. pooj)]e, 
Pseudostomon, a mouth of theGant^es 

^ 4 j ft J 

/ 44* 

P*thai, definition of, 775, 

Ptolemy, the commentators of, 2, 51, 
70,81,104,138 ; erroneous treatment 
of his trails-Gaugetic geography, 2, 

3 ; reasons for differences of ojiinion 
aniong his comiueiifators, 2, 3 ; 
difficulties in identifying his place- 
names ill X* urfber India, 3, 4 j his 
geography of Western China’and 
Central Asia, 4 ; method adopted by 
the author iii fiie solution of his 
trails - Gaugetic geitgraphy, 6-8; 
rectification ot his measurement 
errors, 9-27, 81, 99; formuhe for 
correcting his latitmles and longi¬ 
tudes, 10-27 ; correct proportion 
of his latitudes, 20; errors in his 
longitudes, 20, 21 ; fundamental 
stations of, 21 ; reasons for his eiTor 
regarding tlie Ciiina coast, 26 ; 
reasons lor treating his work under 
a new system, 26, 27 ; editions of 
his geography, 60, 155 ii. 1 ; date of 
his geography, 67. 738, 739 ; liis 
limited geographical knowledge, 76, 
8l, 104, 134, 45/ ; his record of 
the so-called barbarous states, 123; 
his hydrography altead of modern 
geograpliers, 376 ; his original MS. 
not now available, 410 ; the course 
adopted by, in transcribing place- 


names, 412 ; his error regarding 
lahadiu, 587, 588 passim. 

P‘u, the name of an influential family 
in Canton, 352 ii. 

Pu, the, people, habitat of, 142 

n. 1, 

P‘u, the, people, face-tattooing among, 
367 ; tribes allied to, 369, 369 n. 4, 
804, 805 ; a cannibal and caudate 
tribe, 770; identification of, 770, 
804; habitat ol, 805. See a/so P‘uh, 
the, tribe. 

P‘u-cli‘a, the, people, habitat of, 363; 
other tlcsignations of, 363 ; of Mofi- 
Annam race, 363, 364. 

P'u-chia-IuDg, state, a designation of 
Chao-wa, 451 n. 1. 

P‘u-crh, P‘u-erl, P‘u-’rh, the, people, 
295 n. 3, 732 ; formation of the 
prefecture of, 362 n.; the Barrhai 
of Ptolemy, 363, 365, 366, 769 ; 
the liabitat of, 363, 366, 367 ; other 
designations of, 363, 769, 805; 
offshoots of, 365 ; scattered by the 
Doanai, 366 ; face-tattooing among, 
397, 675 11 . f; suggested relation 
with other tribes, 369. 

P'u-erh Fu, prefecture of, formed. 

364 11. 2. 

I u-jou, the, people, 3GS ; suggested 
connection with other tribes, 369 
804, 805. 

P‘u-kan, kingdom, reception of envoys 
from, 625; a designation of Pagan, 
625. 

P‘u.hi, the, people, 364 n. 2, 368, 368 
n. 1, 369, 788 ; description of, 364 ; 
other designations of, 364, 364 n. 2 ; 
identical with Ptolemy’s Barrhai’ 

365 ; connected with Ma-la, 368 
II. 1 ; a pygmy race, 803, 804 ; 
habitat of, 803. 

Pu-lu-kia, couulry, a designation of 
Penik, 98 n. 

P‘u-lo, district, iubahitanta of, "18 
n. 1 ; a dependency of Kamboja, 
718 n. 1; suggested identification 
of, 718 n. 1. 

P‘u-lo Chung, the, people, cannibal 
tailed tribes, 718 n. 1 * inhabitanta 
of P‘u-Io, 718 n.l. 

P'u.long, the, people, connection 
suggested with the Palaung, 368. 
Pu-inung, the, people, possibly the 
Wei-Pu, 687 n. 5 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 687 n. 5, 788. 

P'u-na. See P‘u-ln, the, people. 

Pu-ni. See P‘o-ni, state. 

Pu-Vou, city, other designations of, 
793 ; the builders of, 793. 

P*u-tsz, the, tribe, 121 n. 1; connected 
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with Posinara, 121 ; connected with 
Nan-Chao, 121 n. I. 

Pualing, village, in North Malacca, 
488 11. I, 

Pugniatoa, name given to the island 

and inhahitauts of En^auo, 409 
n. 2. 

P uh, the, tribe, 130 n, 1 j the rulin*'' 
Nan-chao clan, 142 n. 1. See also 
P‘u, the, people. 

Puh-Iin-pa, kingdom, possibly Palem- 
bang, 613 u, 1. 

Pukaih, See Pukain, kingdom, 

Pulai, river, 772 ; location of, 815. 
Pnlastya, the mythical ancestor of the 
Raksasas, 160 n, 2. 

Pulau Chermin, island, 498 n, 3. 

Pulau Tuuggal. See Bukit Tunggal, 
island. 

Pulindas, the, people, eunuected with 
the Belandas, 729, 730. 

Puling Cape, other designations of, 
476, 476 n. 1. 

^ulo = island. See under specxjic 
names. 

Pulok Lamiri, city, 681 ; introduction 
of Islamism into, 696. 

Punan, the, people, account of, 720 n. 
Punjum, ancient gold-mines at, 477 
n. 1. 

Puntls, the, people, natives of Kwang- 
tung, 131 n. 2. 

PuDzalaing, Pahca-long, ‘ Five Rivers,' 
island ; situation of, 41 u., 831 ; 
identical with Pulo Ayer - tawar, 
509 n. 2 ; connected with T'an-Ung, 

831. 

Purlis. Sre Perlis, di.strict. 

Pur^abhaba, river, 835 } connected 
with the name Bepyrrhos, 835. 
Purojava, a division of iSaka-dvipa, 
218 ; probably corresponds to 
Ptolemy's Zahni or Krachldi, 169, 
218 n. 1. 

Puru^ada, the, people, 742. 

PiifkalSvati, Puskaravati. See Kali*, 
town. 

Puskara, di.strict, the Scriku of 
Ptolemy, 249. 

Pufkara-dvlpa, district, name of North 
China and Mongolia, 249. 

Puyan inscription. Sec Bayang, village. 
Puyah temple, the, position of, 211. 
Pygmies, 245 n. 3, 247 n., 256, 258, 
803, 804 ; account of, 261, 262, 
686; description of tlm Cliian-yau, 
787 ; habitat of, 787, 788 ; identi¬ 
fication of, 787, 788 ; from Kan- 
chou, 788. 

Pygmies, Negrito. »S?^NegritoPygmies. 
Pyramidal rocks, 713, 723. 


Q 

Qua-Giang, ancient remains at, 791. 

Qnan-to, the, people, an ancient race 
inhabiting Kau-bung, 356 n. 

Quang-binh. -SW KwSng-bifi, district. 

Quartz, 40 n, 3, 485 n, 2 ; worsliip of, 
120 n. (3); crystals, 491 n. 1. 

Qiiedah, seaport, other desiffuations of, 
485 n. I, ® 

Quilon, town, called Plumbua, 88; 
connecteil with Kulam-malai, 101 
103. 

Quinheti. See Kwl-non, city. 

Quinhone Harbour, identified with 
Thi-nai, 238. 

Quoits, the people of P‘o-li .skilled in 
throwing, 491, See also s,v. flakras. 


K 

Races, movement and distribution of, 
in Indo-Chiua, 118-30. 

Rach-ja, district, other designations of, 

776. 

Rach-ja, river, other designations of, 
776. 

Rach-^ja, village, foundatinn of, 775. 

Raeha. See Arakan, kingdom. 

Kachu, city, former capital of Arakan, 
58. 

Rachado, cape, 686 n. 1. 

Rade, the, people, inmiigrant.s to 
Kanihoja from the north, 770; teeth- 
6ling customary among, 802. 

Radeii Vijaya, founder of Majapalut, 
581 D. 1. 

RAdf, Rttkl, island, 677. 

Radnabad, river and island, 744. 

Itafael Pre.streIlo. See Prestrello, 
Rafael. 

Ralieng, 143. 

Rahman. See Rnmanna, kingdoni. 

Rahnii, kingdom, identified with I'egn, 
662 ; other forms of the name, 662. 

Rahulathera, a Iluddliist priest, 81 n. 1. 

Railway propo-sed between Kedah and 
Siugora, 79. 

Rainbow, the, 139, 140; popular 

belief explanatory of the, 139 n. 1. 

Raja Chilian, 261 n. 1 : reigned over 
the south of the Malay Peninsula, 
.576. 

Rijn Suran, identification of, 757. 

Rajadhiraj, king, conquests of, 813. 

Rajagrha, city, name applied to l^gya. 
or a city near, 141, 766. 

Rajagfba, village, 141; location of, 
766 ; an ancient capital, 766. 

Riijakesarivarman, king, 609 u, 2. 
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Rajapura, kingdom, identitication of, 
508 n. 

Riijaraja the fireat, G24 n. 1 ; of 
Choja, (!0!) n. 2 ; identical with 
,IjO-ch‘a-lo*cha, 009 n. 2. 
Rajata-viluka, river, a designation of 
the Travatl, 74 1. 

Rajavanisa, the, captured bv the kill"- 
of Achcb, oS i. 

Raj bur (, kitif^doni, also designated 
Itajapurn, 508 n. 

RaJeiidra-Cho[a I, Ka jendra-ChoIadeva 
I, king, 009 n. 2, 024 n. 1 ; reign 
ot, 888 ; an expediti<m sent bv, 
against Kadarain, 883. 

Riijeiidra Cbola II, king of Vefigl, 
024 n. 1 ; seized the Ohola crown, 
624 n. 1. 

Rajendradeva. Srr Rajeudra-Chola I, 
king. 

Raknn, district, other designations of, 
05G ; a form of Arakan, 6G8 n. 8 ; 
a i)o.«session of Achcb, 705. 
Rakhaing, Rakkhaing, Rakkcng, king* 
doni. nutne of, not associated with 
the Kaksasa.s, 87, 88 ; a designation 
of .\iakan, 89. 425. 

Rakkahanga, Kakka-pnra. AVv Arakan, 
kingdom. 

Raksas, tlu*, people, de.seription of, 
26(t ; ancest.ors of the lUksasas, 
2G0, 2G1 ; location of the kingdom 
of, 260 II. 8: desceiidniit.s of, 260, 
261 ; survival of Wie name dis¬ 
cussed, 261 n. 1, 

Itakmsrf, application of tlie term, 38 ; 
various derivat ives of the name, 
658. 

Raksasu-dvjpa,a de.signation of Ceylon, 
497 n. 1. 

Raksnsas, tlio, people, 32, 669 ; in- 
habitants of Uakliaing, 37-40; 
conquered by Rama, 38 ; said to be 
cannibals, 71 ; as pioneer colonizers, 
81 ; coloiiie.s founded by, 101 ; 
description of, 103 n. 1 ; the mythical 
ancestor ot, 160 n. 2; name applied 
to the Cham, 253 n. 1 ; location of 
the kingdom of. 260 n. 3 ; subdued 
by Aji-Saka, 592; inhabitants of 
Java, 592 ; legendary aboriginal 
inbabitnnts of Sumatra and Arakan, 
657, 658, 669. 

Rakta-iiirttihil. jieaport, 98 ; probably 
identical with Mergui, 83. 

Ralej. 5Vc Znlej, is hands. 

Ram, ItiimT, I* iiuin. See Rainnf, 
island. 

Rama, 3'H n. I ; the Rdksasas con¬ 
quered by. 38; legend respecting, 
663 ; carried his anny into Ceylon, 


663 ; an incaruati<in of Visnu, 663 ; 
epithets applied to, 663, 663 n. 3; 
tlie demons of I,ahka conquered by, 
785. 

Rama, Sea of. a name of the Sea of 
J.,anibri, 663 ; e.xplanatiou of the 
name, 663. 

Rama mouth. 684 n. 1. 

llama’s Bridge, a legendary jetty 
across the Sea of Lambri, 66’3. 

Rainahjiri, Rama-vari, district, desig¬ 
nations o f Lambri, 663, 664 n. 1. 

Rrunnfi, Raniaiifias. See Moh, the, 
people. 

Ramanaka-dvipa, district, 698 ; may 
coiTCppond to Yen-nio-na, 4 64 n. 2, 
677 ; connected with Armanan, 464 
n. 2 ; other designations of, 677, 
700 ; a designation of Acheh, 700. 

Ramani, Se/^ RamnT, hslaud. 

Raniafina, kingdom, ideutifieri with 
Pegu and Arakan, 57, 63, 524 n., 
535, 662, 809 ; the country of the 
Mon race, 70; Ceylon e.xpedition sent 
against, 95 ; envoys from Cevlon 
imprisoned by the’ king of, 535, 
536 ; camphor sent to Ceylon from, 
809, See aho Ramauhade.sa. 

RamaiSfiadesn, kingdom, 74, 81 n, I ; 
Ptolemy’s coast of the Besyngeitni, 
65; e.xtent of, 65, 65 n. ’2; sub¬ 
division of, 74 II. 3 ; conquered bv 
the Seven Kings, 74 n. 3. See also 
Ram anna. 

Ramasura, a form of Rama, 341 n. 1. 

Ramntliibodi, king, 181 ; a city 
foundt*fl by, 183 ; reorganized Knm- 
boja, 195 n. 1. 

Ramavatl, city, the Snmbra of Ptolemy, 
45 ; location of, 662. 

Ranibai, various places designated, 
505. 505 n. 1. 

Rainbra. Sec Sam bra, city. 

Rambri. See Lambri, district, 

Rameuia Point, 662 ; erroneously con¬ 
nected with Ptolemy’s Cape Maleu- 
kt'ilon, 104, 

Rilme^vara, island, identical with Ram 
I.sland, 568 ; on the- Koromandel 
coast, 660; name transplanted to 
Arakan, 661 ; various forms of the 
name, 661-4. 

Ratima-pura, town, a designation of 
C’hieng Rung, 138 ; identical with 
Ptolemy’s Rhingiberi, 140. 

Raming. See Laming, district. 

Ramisseram. See Rame4vara, island. 

Ramndd, district, on the Koromandel 
coast, 660 ; name transplanted to 
Arakan, 661 ; various forms of the 
name, 661-4, 
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Ranini island, 424, 561 ; idealification 
of, 464 a. 2, 568, 568 n. I, 681, 
699 ; camphor from, 559 ; a de.si-- 
nation of Lambri, 559, 662, 668 
n. 2, 664 ; a possession of Zabet 
5_59, 561, 621 ; ruled hv the Maha¬ 
raja of Zabej, 621, '700 ; other 
cleei^natjons of, 662 ; account of the 
natives of, 686, 686 n. 2. 699, 
^OX ; productions of, 699, 700, 702 • 
extent of, 699, 700, 702; animals 
of, 699 ; account of, 700, 

Ramri, islaud. 45. 

Ramu, 36, 155, 

Ranej, term applied to the Cocos 
Islands, 570. 

ganej. AW Zabej, kingdom. 
Rangabari, 286; other forms of the 

name, 138 ; now called Gauhati, 
286 n. 1, 

^ngeh. See Legeh, district. 

Rangun, toM’n, 41 n., 75 ; erroneously 
connected with Lo-k«eng, 38 n. 2; 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda of, 46, 76, 
77;^ the Besynga of I’tolemy, 72, 
76, 77; other designations of, 425, 
523 n. 2, 811; boatraces at, 662 
n. 2. 

Rangun River, 72. 

R^ong, district, also designated 
Takua-thai, 87 ; tin • ore abounds 

at, 91. 

^nsang. See Panclmr, island. 

Rantei, state, identification of, 688. 
688 n. 1. 

Raffing. See Burniannka, district, 
Ratna-dvipa, 589 n.; a designation of 
Ceylon, 423 n. I. 

Raub, ancient gold-mines at, 477 n. 1, 
Ravapa, the Raksasa king of Ceylon, 
658; islands taken from the Nagas 
by, 658 ; conquests of, 669 
Ravi, See Iravati, river. 

Rayat Saut. See Orang Akhye, the, 
people. 

Rayat Utan, tlie, tribes, 261 ii. 1. 

Re, city, a seaport, 86 ; j>er- 
versions of the name, 717 u. 1. 

Red God, the, 782. 

Red River, the, 152, 153 ; connected 
with the Song-koi, 125; other desig¬ 
nations of, 125, 314, 315, 315 II. I, 

316 n., 798; land ou the, occupied 
by the Ts'wan, 125 ; the chief 
stream of the Ilu-noi, 314 ; the 
Dorias of Ptolemy, 317, 318; en¬ 
largement of the delta of, 799. 

Rejang writing, ancient bamboo tablets 
10, 597 n. 1 ; connected with 
Phoenician writing, 597 n. 1. 

Relic, a sacred, of tne AadaiDiIn.s, 390. 


Relic-casket of Uuddha’s remains, 
enshrined at Dliaranikota, 108 ■ 

"ellrfos" " 

Reni.^ Atfc Lem, Mtian'^. 
lieinains, ancient. Arc Kuin.s. 
Rendezvous I.sland, a designation of 
llauwal Island, 712. 

Rhingiberi,citv, identified with C‘bieng 
Rung 138, 140, 142, 734; wrongly 
located m A.sam, 138; other desig¬ 
nations of, 138; derivation of the 
name, 734. 

Rhinoceros, 699, 830 ; three kinds of 
in Asam, 833. ’ 

Rhinoceros horns, 476. 

Rhio-IJnga Arcliipelago, ^75; tribes 
inhabiting the, 503. 

Riabu, island,one ot the Anambas, 716. 
Ridbu group, a designation of the 
South Anambas, 722! 

Rial), district, location of, 443. 

Riau. See Dhiitail, islaud. 

Ribah, district, camphor found in, 
437 n,, 667 n.; location of, 667 n. 
Ribeiro defeated King Massinga, 113 
n. 3. 

Rice, 486 n. 2. 

Rice-wine, jars used for, 763. 

Rikkon, Rokkon. AVe Ligor, kingdom. 
River-serpents, 283 n. 1. 

Rizala, city, connected with Sirlsa- 
vatthu, 381 n. 

Robber tribes, 770. 

Robbers, the Country of tlie. See 
Lestai, district. 

Roclior, river, 261 n. 1, 496. 
Rock-crystal, 622. 

Rohniy. See Rah marina, kingdom. 
Rolling Gold, dead man received in 
the bed of, 390, 

Roma. -SWArakan Roma, mountiius. 
Romapada, king of the ludu Cam pa, 
335 n. 1. 

Roinapiidn, Romapattin, district, the 
name of the southern part of Tonkin, 
235, 235 II, 1, 236. 

Ron River, 779 ; location of, 778. 

Rond Cap. See Rang. cape. 

Rondo, I'tilo, description of, 692 ; .also 
ilesigiiated Tepuiong, 692. , 

Roiig River, identified witli tlie Kiia 
Ron, 797. 

Round Island, identificulion of, 710. 

Route.s, overland, 60, 149; across tlie 
Malay Penin.sula, 79, 85, 91, 93, 

94, 106, 109. Ill, 115. See aleo 
.Sea routes ; Trade routes. 

R.sahha, hill, term connected with 
Ari.sabion, 63 ; identified witli 
An-surnut, 164. 
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KCiang, Ving of Sukhuthai, the C'hawa 
repelled by, 821. 

Ruanwelli, 108. 

Rubies (balas rubies), exported from 
tapper Uurina, 89, 39 n. 2 ; origin 
and application of the name, 741. 

Ruby, a wonderful, owned by the king 
of Laii-wu-li, 679 n. 2. 

Rudrasena, temple erected by, 746 ; 
the ruler of Ariniaddana-pura, 746. 

Ruins and ancient remains, 218-21 ; 
on Kyauk-]>an-daung, 30 ; about 
the Korbie district, 96 ; in 1‘rovince 
Wellesley, 98 ; in the Krah district, 
116; near I.egya and Jlouc, 141; 
of Miiang Soi, 1-13 ; of Hair-cutting 
Hall, 171 ; at IJanthai-imls, 193; 
atTbang-bifi, 280; at lla.dii, 281 ; 
of I.wa-luu, 323 ; at Argapura, 458 
n. 2 ; of 8ami>aiiago, 746 ; at Aii- 
kieu, etc., 779 ; at JlT-siai, liang-an, 
etc., 791 ; at K6-lwa, 798 ; a trip 
to the, t*f Kamboja, 825. 

Rnkndn, foutuh'r of Bhojakata, 303 
II. 3 ; king of the Vidarblias, 393 u. 3. 

Rum, prince from, the founder of 
Kedah, 487 n. I ; shijiwrecked on 
Langkawi, 487 n. 

Rumai, the, people, a designation of 
the Balaung, 80.'j. 

Runienia Point. iSV Ramenia Point. 

* rainbo\\'*, ’ 139. 

Rupat Pulo, location of, 816. 

Rupyaka, island, gold and silver-mine? 
in, 671 II. ; ideiititication of, 672 n. *, 

Ryiih, king, 443. 

S 

Sa, Francisco de, expedition of, to 
Sunda, 452 n. 1. 

Sa-chi-tan, district, identitioatioii of, 
4.‘i0 n. 2; jiepper procured from, 
450 n. 2. 

Sa-p‘u Ho, a branch of the Black 
River, 314 ii. 1. 

Saba, Sava, district, place-names con¬ 
nected with, 517 n. 2 ; a district of 
Sumatra, 590. 

Sabadeibai, islands, 587 ; identified 
with Si-Berut and the Batu group, 
446 : meaning and origin of the 
name, 447 ; inhabitants of, 447 ; 
term compared with Sabadiii, 147 
n. 2. 

Sabadios, 218, 

Sabadiii, island, name compared with 
Sabadeibai, 447 ii. 2; an alternative 
name for labadiu, 4,58, 459, 590; 
other designations, 4 58, ,596. 


Sahah, village, connectefl with the 
Sabaiia of Ptolemy, lOfl, 616, 522, 
549, 553; identical with Chu-po, 
245, 248 ; possibly connected with 
Slie-p‘o, 522, 526, 549. 

Sabana, a mart, probably identical 
with Selangor, 100, 101 ; may be 
identical with Yen-mo-ua, 464 n. 2 ; 
probably the Tiiodera Sabah, 516, 
522, 553; possibly connected with 
Slic-p‘o, 522, 549 ; connected with 
Jawah, 553 ; the name discussed, 
730 ; toponyms similar to, 758. 

Sabana, an liido-Skythian town, 730. 

Sabang, bay and village on i\Iau Shan, 
693. 

Sahara, city, 750; erroneously identified 
with Syrian!, 72 ; position of, 
coincides with Tvvante, 72 ; deri¬ 
vation of the name, 72, 73, 734 ; 
its site discussed, 72, 75; probably 
founded by the ^avaras, 75; also 
called Suvarnabhumi, 597 n. 1 ; 
connected with Sapattota, 750, 

Sahara, the, people, 258 ; the name 
discussed, 72, 749. See also Savara, 
the, people. 

Sabarai, Ptolemy’s name for the 
Sa varus of Orissa, 73. 

Sabba, village, 758. 

Sabon, Sabong, strait, location of, 
758. 

Saborna, island, a pos.siblc designation 
of Sumatra, 641 ii. 2. 

Saccabandha Hill, Buddba’s footprint 
on, 665 n. 

Sacrifice, 120 ii. (3) ; of buffaloes in 
LOang Pdirab Bang, 146 n. 

Sada, city, 49 ; identified with Sando- 
way, 45, 46 ; an important port in 
Ptolemy’s time, 47 ; identification 
of, 728 ; name survives in Thate 
River, 742. 

Sadang. Sec C'hadaug, the. people. 

Saddhamma-nagara. See Tha-htun, 
mart. 

Saddle Island, 714 ; identification of, 
711. 

Sadek, town, formerly noted for hard- 

’ ware, 213 n. 1 ; reasons against its 
being Ptolemy’s Zabni, 214. 

Sadiya, inhabitants of, 830 ; location 
of, 830. 

Sados, river, 45, 728 ; identification 
of, 47, 742, 743 ; derivation of the 
name, 47- 

Sagaing, town, a temple near, 826. 

Sagala, 834. 

Sagintang Malta-Meru, mountain, 
530 n. 4. 

Sagara, king. See Vicitra Sagnra. 
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legend «f tlip 
nsferred to Indo-Chiaa, 26G* ' 

^'rhn^’ name equivalcot to 

rhagora, 265, 266, 268, 788. 

itner, 267; rename<l Kuthira *>67 

So^u, district, 63 ; io Sunapn^t; 

Sai.^4-strict, fonnerlv part of Kelautnn, 

® Vnds!‘i m!'’™ 

Saieb, Miiaiig, 143 . 

^31; Zabai located on 

Saigon, town, absorbed by Annan., 213 . 
Sailing d>reet.ons, 686; between Siam 
and Anmbo.a, 683; from Su-men- 
ta-ia to Ceylon, 6J>2. 

oaiJing distances, calculation of, 525 . 

£>t. Janies, cape, formerly an island, 

St John, island, a perversion of 
feknang aod SIiaiig-ch‘nan, 717 n. 1 . 
ot. Micliae], a statue of, to be erected 
on Mount Da-vi, 345 n. 

M. Pierre, island, 711, 714. 
oaiva, district, meaning of, 29 • 
identified with parts of Araknn arai 
-ounnit, 29; remains of temples of 
discovered, 610 n. 1 . 

Saiva, the, people of Lower Bengal 

29 o y 

people, 51, 44 , 130 , 772 , 
603; early inhabitants of Burmri 
128, 129, 16.5 ; a tribe of the iMoii* 
Auiiam race, 130. 

Saka Era, foundation of the. . 59 '> 

592 a. 2, 592 n. 3. 

oaka-dvipa, identified with Siam and 
Kamboja, 123, 164, 165, 167, 169; 
surrounded by the ‘Sea of Milk,’ 164, 

10.5; teak-trees abound in, 165; 
derivation of the name, 165, 167; 
kiiiif of, 167. 

fcakai, the, peo|de, 171, 494 n.; stmi- 
'vjld tribes ol the Malav Peiiitisuia, 

109 11 . 2 ; apparently identical wifh 
the Kukkuras 159 it. 2 ; the self- 
«med oiiginal inhabitants of Ihc 
Malay PeniuKula, 254 n. 1 ; origin 
of the name, 255 n. 1 . 

«akai, tlie Wild, people, 181 n. 2 . 
oakns, the, people, probably identical 

with the Thek, 16.5. 
teakvamuni,^ his visit to So-tu-man 
Shan, 385; footprint of, 382 n. I, 

386, 387 ; recumbent figure of, 

3_90 n. 1 , « . 

^*¥T P‘h6rn. Hair-cutting 

Hall, ® 


Salah.ud-diD, Sul.in, b.„g „f 

SaLbaji diri’t?V 

\v th kl.<-x } connected 

»;.l.^amb.be,.. 632 ; identiflce.ien 

Seln.'.'“ « r*' 5!"^'3bcf. ieinnd. 

Snlnu, bnbn. Sr, Salini-, island. 

Sa ang. Junkecylon, island. 

Sailing. Ifalang, the, people 

Sn aparang island. „ designation of 
Lombok, 589 n. 

Saleh. 5 W* Uitang, river, 

^alibar^^a**' ^^e, people, 

ibai, a posse.^sjon of Acheh, 706 

Galiria a po,‘Session of Achdb, 706* 

gold-mines in, 706. 

Salin district. 65; in Sunaparania, 

altt^roative name Air 
Khaline 406, 408; identical with 
J s'vvei-jan, 409; deriv.ition of the 

I applied to 

rn . *’ P^^sibly identical ‘ 
"itli filan-chong, 410 ; name con- 
, pf'cjed with Serutna, 414 . 

Sali\iiliana, a mythical Indu king, . 592 , 

730 ; founected with Aji-Saka,’ 592* 
feidmah-dvipa, the Malay I’eninsula 

80, 81, 84, 91 ; derivation of the 
name, 80, 

Salt, from China, 278, 278 n. 3 ; 
ohtaiued bv boiling sea-water 477* 

/ / n. I, 

Sal win, river, 39 , 41 a., 54, 58, 65, 
76,91, 93, 113, 114, 118, 119 D. 1 ; 

iiniiitLs Ji>r 71 ? cannihal 
tribes on the, 72; uiergef! info the 
Ira vat I by cartograpliers, 75; may 
^ ^be the BC-ivnga of I'tolemy, 75. 

Sam Sing, ]»rince of (Miieng liiing, 

,139 11 . n . f, 

Sani-tliau, di.striof, the Country of tbe 
'J’hree-beaded iMeii, 787 ; inhabitants 
of. 787. 

Saina-rattlie. See Sri Vijava liaju- 
<lhani, town. 

Samag'-ima, townsbip, 774, 

Saniakuruk, district, locution of, 645. 
Sjiniala. j8><r Teniaka, city. 

Samaria Gotania, an epitbef of Buddha, 

387. 

SamaIldar, Samindar, citv, location of, 

643 n. 2 . 

Samang, the, jicojde, 171 , 49 f u. ; 
savage Negrito fribe.< oi the Mal.ny 
I’enin.^uhi, 102 , 102 ri. 2 , 159 n, 2 . 
Samaiiga, the, people, 102 . 

Saniar)tu-kuta, a de-iguatii'U of Adam’s 
I’eak, 887. 

Samara, Samarcha, district, forms of 
Sumatra, 645 ; identificaiioD of, 
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6-1/>; the people of, fiOo ; location 
of, HM. 

Samarado, town, 8 , 42, l /)6 ; identiHed 
with SrT Vijava Rnjadhani, 24, 170 , 
1K8, 190 ; ernMicously identified with 
Ltj'or, 169 ; connected with Ilsien, 
181 n. 1 ; location of, 187 ; deri¬ 
vation of tlio name, 734. 

Samarkand, the Marakandaof Ptolemy, 

19 ; Ptolemy’s error in distance 
between the ‘Stone Tower' and, 
20 . 

Samarlatip-, Semerirnipr, district, .'>75, 
o7o M. 3 ; on the Sumatran coast, 
6')6 ; claimetl as a possession of 
Achcdi, 70 o. 

Samatra, town, capital of Sumatra, 
646. 

Samatra, Samotra, rinins of Sumatra, 
6:»3. 

Samtivvl Bay, 64o. . 

Sambalaka II, district, ithnitified with 
Cham[>rirau, 834. 

Sainhaur, Samhor. Se# Sainbhu, 
district. 

Samhelon;;, island, the larjjest of the 
Nikobars, 396 n. 2 {see Corri- 
penda, 806) : derivation ot the name 
disco'ised, 396 n. 2. 

Saiiibhoja. i>re Svayaiiibhoja, king¬ 
dom, 

Sambbor, island, 61H ; a derivative of 
Palemhanp, 618, 

Saiiibbu. Saiiibhu-pura, district, (>18; 
connected with 'I'a'an-paii, 209, 2 10 : 
a name »>f Siva, Ol^ ; also ajiplied 
to Kamboja, 61.3-7, 618 u. 1 , deri¬ 
vation of the name, 617, 618. 
Samhhuvarnian, discovery of the stein 
of, 781. 

Samiiitnm, Pulo, b^cation of, 806. 
Saniboja. tS'ee Kamboja, kingdom. 
Sanibor, Straits ot, 618, 618 n. 2 . 
Sambra, city, identified with Ramavatt, 
4.3 ; derivation of the name, 734 ; 
name connected with the Surma 
M(niiitain, 742. 

Sambra, the name of a deity, 742. 
Sambiijara, kingdom, a name of Kam- 
hoja, 82.3. 

Sami, Samira, Samiras. Scr Zanurai, 
the. pet>ple. 

Satniddbo, SamTtho. Jlitho, town, 
Sammiulara, stall', a designation of 
Sumatra, 6.3,3 ; kiirg of Acheh and, 
(;.3.3. 

Suiiimuti Di'va, lounder of Sandoway, 
4.3. 

Sampanago, ruins of, 746. 

SaniKaporbii, king, possible identifica¬ 
tion of, 629. 


Samuilra (a form of Sumatra), city, 
644 ; foundation of, 644. 

Siimudra, village, location of, 656. 

Samudra, Samudra - giri, island, a 
designation of Giri Island, 658 ; 
possibly a designation of Sumatra, 
6,38 ; supposed origin of the name, 
6.38; Buddlia’s visit to, 664 ; legend 
of the peregrinations of the, 669 ; 
introduction of Islamism into, 696 ; 
conquest of, 704. 

Saimidr.a Daru-l-Salam (a form of 
Samatra), city, 644 ; name assumed 
upon tlie introduction of Islamistn, 
644. 

Samudra Gupta, king of Magadha, 57, 
60, 61 ; conquests of, 668 n. 3. 

Samudra-pura, town, its identity un¬ 
known, 220 ; possibly connected 
with Jli-tho, 220, 221 n. 1. 

San-bo-tsai. Sec Sau-fo-ch‘i, kingdom. 

San-ch‘i-chiang, district, an alternative 
name for Son-tdi, 336 ; identification 
of, 801. 

Sen-fo-ch*i, kingdom, a designation of 
Pulembang, 89. 470, 512, .347, 566 ; 
location of, 470, 602 ; title of the 
king of, 565 n., 566 n. ; sent tribute 
to (Ihina, 567, 621, 624 ; other 
designations of, 580, 614, 621 ; pro¬ 
ductions of, 591 n. 1, 624; iitenlity 
with Kan-t‘o-ii doubtful, 602, 603, 
603 II. 3 ; kings of, 621-30 ; list of 
merchandise from, 622 ; ships from, 
sent h") China, 622 ; invaded bv 
She-p‘o, 622 ; envoy troni, honoured 
in China, 623 ; Chu-lien tributary 
to, 624, 624 n. 1, 625; a dignitary 
from, arrives at Canton, 624 ; a 
letter from the king’s daughter at, 
(524 ; tlie palace of the king of, to 
he roofed with copper, 625 ; in¬ 
vestiture accorded to tlic king of, 
62.3 ; expensive jnesents in return 
for tribuh? trom, 62.3 ; missions 
from, no longer to come to the 
Chinese Court, 62-3 ; liftecn states 
.‘^ulijeet to, 626-8 ; trade of, 628-30 ; 
divided into three principalities, 
629 ; Chinese rule in, 630, 631 ; 
location of the capital of, 631 ; 
conquered by Java, 630 ; name 
changed to Chiu-chiang, 630 ; a 
vassal of Java, 637 n. 1 ; I„aii-\vu-li 
tributary to, 679 n. 2. 

San-fo-IIsii, island, location of, 617 ; 

identification of, 617. 

Safi-ho, cape, connected w’ith Hsiu- 
ebou, 242. 

San.in^u/j, explanation of the term, 
139 n' 
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San-tai-chiaDg', district and river 
801. 

San-t‘o, city, identified with Sandn- 
way, 46 n. 1. 

§andabu]at. • See Sender-fulat, island. 
Sandal-fiilat. See ^ender-fulat, island. 
Sandal'Wood, 88, 576. 

Sandarfulat. See §enderfulat, island. 
Sanding, Pulo. See Sandion, island. 
Saudion, island, possibly included in 
Ptolemy’s Sindat, 449 ; also known 
as Pulo Sanding, 456; inhabitants 
of, 456. 

Sandoway (Sandwe), city, derivation 
of, 41 n., 45 n. 2, 46, 46 n. 1 ; 
the Sada of Ptolemy, 45; legend 
respecting, 45, 45 n. 2, 742 ; founded 
by Sammuti I)eva, 45 ; erroneously 
identified with Berabonna, 47 ; its 
connection with Tripura discus.sed, 
45 n. 2 ; other designations of, 656; 
possibly named after DvaravatT, 712. 
Sandoway, river, 47. 

Sands, 40, 109, 110. 

Sandstone, worship of, 120 n. (3). 

§anf, kingdom, a designation of Campa, 
563 ; conquered by the king of 
Lukin, 563 n. 3. 

Sangar, district, identified with 
Ch'ung-ka-la, 520. 

Sangore, tin-Tinnes at, 470 n. 1; identi¬ 
fication of, 470 n. 1. 

Sangsapurba, king, 618 n. 2, 

Sanh, governor of Ilatlen, 196 n. 

^anji, Senji, country and town, 245 
n. 3 ; account of the men of, 245 
n. 3 ; loCJition of, 245 n. 3 ; con¬ 
nected with Pigafettii, 247 ii., 248 n,; 
the present Iloi-how, 247 n., 248 n.; 
hitherto unidentified, 248 n. 

Sanji, Senji, Sea of, the Arabic name 
for the l)adhi Ocean, 244 ; location 
of the, 245, 245 n. 3, 249; dangerous 
navigation of the, 245 n. 3 ; con¬ 
nected with Haitian Strait, 248 n. 
Sankassa-rattha, kingdom, a desig¬ 
nation of Old Pagfin, 746. 

Saiikhalii, SunkhaTa. See Singora, 
town, 

Sanlieng. See Syria in, island. 

Sanluen. See SalwTn. river. 

Sanskrit, 42 o., 45, 58 n. 2, 63, 82, 
84, 87, 88, 95, 96, 97, 98 ; 

use<l in official documents and 
inscriptions, 122 ; generally used on 
epigraphic monuments, 211. 

Sanskrit inscriptions, found at Pagan, 
60; discovery of, 45 u, 1, 83, 98, 
265 n. 1, 610 n. 1. 

iSanta-bhaya, district, identified witli 
Lvaravati, 46. 


Santom, the, people, other designations 
of, 788. 

Sapan-wood, 477, 478 n. 

Sapang River, an affluent of the 
Bemam River, 758. 

Sapata. See Sarasan, island. 
Sapattota, port, 4-70 n. 1; governor 
of, 750 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Sahara, 750. 

Sapatu, Pulo, 723. 

Sapipati, district, 767. 

Sarabakic Gulf, identified with the 
Gulf of Martaban, 64, 70, 71. 

Sarabai ic Gulf. See Sarabakic Gulf. 
Saracen niercbanfa, the, Islamism 
introduced into PerJak by, 695. 

Saran, See Sarusau, island. 

Sarasan, island, erroneously connected 
with the Anambas, 707, 707 n. 2; 
conquered by the Javanese, 707; 
other designations of, 707 n. 2, 
708 n. 1, 710, 714 ; one of the 
South Natunas, 707 n. 2, 708; 
identification of, 714. 

Sarasvatl, river, 41 n. 

Sarava, Saravatl. See Tharrawaddy, 
district. 

Saravari, SiravarT, SarasvatT, Pali 
name for the Sal win River, 71. 
Sarawa, Sarawi, the, people, inhabit¬ 
ants of Palembang, 567, 567 n. 3, 
612. 

Sarawak in Borneo, 612. 

Sarawi. See Sarirah, district. 

Sarbaza, Serboza, district and city, 
567 ; identical with Sri-Bhoja, 559 ; 
belonging to Zabej, 559 ; the Island 
of Zauej, 561, 562 ; a designation 
of Palemliang, 566, 577, 580, 613; 
circuit of, 671 , camphor exported 
from, 572 ; the capital of Zabej, 
577 ; other designations of, 577, 
580, 584, 613, 629 ; ruled by the 
Maliariija of Zahej, 621 ; the 
residfMice of the Maharaja of ZAbej, 
623. 

Sarha, Sarhi, village, a .seiijiort of 
Sumatra, 646; identified with Torlei, 
646. 

Sariong. See Syriuni, island. 

Sarirah, Serira, Serirab, district and 
town, noted for good camphor, 

437 n. ; other designations of, 562, 
621, 629, 700 ; a designation of 
Palembang, 566, 806 ; terms con¬ 
nected with, 567 ; a dependency of 
China, 567, 023 ; a resiuence of the 
MahArija, 567 ; the capital of 
ZAbej, 572 ; identical with Sarbaza, 
577, 580 ; description and identifi¬ 
cation of, 021 ; a possession of the 
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MaliHiaja of Zdltej, riGI, 621 ; tlie 
Iar{,a*.st district of Zi-.hcj, 629 ; loca¬ 
tion of, 700. 

Snrjal, island, probably Ptolemy’s 
Khalinc, 607 u. 1 ; one of the Niko- 
biii's, 808. 

Sarpis Ocean. See Senef, Sea of. 

Satadru. See Sutlej, river. 

Sntboiii, See Tlia-hton, mart. 

Satlej, river, 41 ii. 

Satfil, Satun, district, placed under 
Siam, 484. 

Saturn, Sanskrit names for the planet, 

Satyavarman, king, rebuilt the temple 
ot Po-Nagar, 267 ; naval victory of, 
540. 

Satyrrm, islands, connected with Hsi- 
riing, 717 ; a designation of Siantan, 
722 ; islands included under 
Ptolemy’s, 722 ; name applied to 
the Anambas, 722, 724 ; probable 
origin of the name, 724. 

Satyrs, Islands of the, inhabitant^ of. 
707 ; location of, 707 ; identified 
with the Anambas, 707 ; the Natima.s 
prohably not included in the, 728 ; 
unfortunate identifications of, 723 
724. 

Savu. See Java, state. 

Sava-giri, the, peopla, 749, 

Savages, 158, 612 ; description of the, 
of Lo-ch‘a, 554 n. 2. 

Savaka-Mala, Savaka-Malava, king¬ 
dom, 132 ; states comprised in, 116, 
117 ; a flame applied to Easteni 
luios, 150 ; a de-signation of I^Oan*’' 
P'hrab Ih'mg, 150^ ” 

tti'S people, 749, 808 ; habitat 
of, t o ; called Saharai by Ptoleiny, 
73 ; the probable founders of Sahara, 
75. Sec (jho Nagna-parna Savara ; 
Sahara, tlie, people. 

Savfiravati, town in India, 749. 

Sawadi, town, 74?. 

Sawankhalok, city, 178 n. \ ; capital 
of Northern Siam, 176 ; the name 
Chrih-t'u may apply to, 178, 178 n. 1, 
507 n. ; Chinese envoys to Siam 
ac(]nainted with, 179. 

Siiyam, ‘the black One,’ tlie godiing 
of tlie land and soil, 774. 

Scianmtbera, island,a form of Sumatra, 
594 n. 3, 042 ii. 1, 652 ; the island 
of Taprobatia, 652 ; account of the 
natives of, 652 ; human skull.*? u.sed 
as rurreucy in, 0.52. 

Sciantan, i.slanfl.s, native name for the 
Anambas and Natunas, 708 n. 1. 

Sd^xch-V'hliivq, term meaning ^ Fire- 
King, ’ .342 n. I. 


Sdach-Tok, term meaning ‘ Water- 
King^,’ 342 n. 1. 

Sdok Tok Thom temple, 545, 

Se Lake. See Tali Lake- 

Sc-Laii, city, superseded Cheila, 467 
n. 1. 

Se-Raii. See Se-I ^an, river. 

' Sea of Sands,’ the, 109. 

Sea-pjLssages, ancient, 47. 

Sea routes, old, 47, 78, 79, 88, 93 ; 
of the Arab navigators, 200 ; from 
Takola to Kattigara, 221, 222; 
false theories regarding tlie Arab, 
252 11 . ; from India to Chinn, 475, 
475 n. 2, 606, 606 n. 4, 607 ; Arab 
and I’ersian, across the Pay of 
liengal, 679 ; of Marco Polo, 632 
11 . 2 ; from Su-meii-ta-Ia to Ceylon, 
692; from China to Ja\a, 713-15; 
through Api Pa.ssnge, 715 n. 1 ; from 
Cliina to the Straits, in Ptolemy’s 
time, 721 ; between the Auarnbas 
and Natuna.s, 722-3. 

Seaports, ancient, 47, GO, 86, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 96, 106, 107, 112, 115. 

Seas, mythical, 136. 

Sebangka, island, 501 ii. 2. 

Sebraiig, east coast of Sumatra, 641. 

Secomlarv stations, Ptolemaic, 17. 

Sedoa. See Sandowav, city. 

Sodu, cape, identification of, 656. 
Segaro, Pulo, 816. 

Seibi, district, ou Si-Berut, 446. 

Sein, state, other designations of, 62 ; 
identiKed with the Arisabion of 
Ptolemy, 62, 63 ; term applied to 
the territory' about Shenho, 62 ; Old 
Pagan prouably destroyed by people 
fi-nni, 62 ; establi.slied by Thai iu- 

vaders, 63 ; founded bv tlie Ai-Lau. 
117, 127. ■ 

Sek. Sre Sak, the, people. 

Seknh, the, people, de.scription of, 503 

u. I ; connected with the Fen jab, 
.503 11 . 1 ; alleged descendant.-; of the 
Bajau,j503 ii. 1 ; other designations 
of. 817; possibly comioctcd with 
Seng-chih, 817. 

Sel.ama, Seluma. Seruma, island. 

Sehiinit . See ^lelahet, island. 

Seliimpura, 8-34. 

Selaii, river and district, location of 
62 (>. 

Selangor, district, probably the Sabana 
of Ptolemy, 100, 101 ; ivory and 
lignum aloes exported from, 1^8 n. ; 

al. so designated Negri K.ilang, 758 ; 
pos.sihIy connected with Ka-la, 817. 

Selat Sea, 672 n. • ; derivative of the 
Celates, 80 ; other designations of, 
80, 91, 165, 248, 664. 
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See Siug^apore Strait, 

Uid, 

Selensiug, description of ancient "old- 
mines at, *1// II. I j race of tlie 
ancient miners at, unknown, 477 
n, 1. 

Selun", ^the, people, 262 ; remnants of 
the Saharas, 268 ; population of 
the Mer"ui Archipelago, 274. 
Seinang, the, people, 256 ; face- 
tattooing among, 367 n. 3; of 
Perak, ^657 n. ) ; jirobahle canni- 
nalism of, 661 n. ; identified with 
. ^ the Bila, 786. 

Seniang - ujong. See Semiijon", 
district. ^ 

Semanthinoi. the, jjeople, connected 
with the Hsie-nian, 376. 
Seiuantlnnos, mountains, the source of 
Ptolemy’s Seros, 375, 376; con¬ 
nected with the Shih-wan Shan, 
376. 

Senibah, mart, connected with Sabana, 

100 . 

Sembali River, an aflluent of the 
Remain, 758. 

Semberaiii, a nntbical horse, GOO n. 3, 
Sembilan, islanif, 515, 538. 

Seme.scra, city, on Ilia lana, 647 ; 

identification of, 647. 

Seiiiestra, 83 4. 

Sernjmng, hamlet, location of, 758. 
Seniujong, di.strict, a desigiialitiu 
Suij"oi Ujong, 815. 

Sen -oi, laiigiiiige of the Cdiieng, 159 

n. 2. 

Sen-oi, the, people, 159 n. 2 ; nothing 
kno wn of the origin of, 349 n. 1. 

Sen-wi, 122; the Shan SfaUj of, 142, 


mhalntants of, 242; the idenfi- 
hcation of tt,e terms Campi and. 
improbable, 243, 243 n. 3 




the Gult ot 'loiikin, 165; identical 
ivilli tl>c Ghrta Sea, 237 ; other 
de-signatious of, 237, 238, 239, 240 ■ 
identified with 1 hT-nai harbour; 2'J8 ; 
erroneously identified with Touroii 
harbour, 238; volcanoes in the, 
672 ; connected Ptolemy’s Green 
Sea, 673. 

Song-ch‘i Ch'eng, city, location of 
178 11.1. 


Seng-chia-lie-yu-lan, king of San-fo- 
ch‘i, 629. 

Seng-chih, district, 816 ; suggested 
identity with Ko ko-seiig-chih. 817; 
identification of, discussed, 817. 
Seii".chih slnve.s, 620, 817 ; presents 
of, 506, 506 n. 2, 54“ ; the ineaniDg 
of tlie term discus.sed, 506 n. 2, 
818; dancing-girls, 818, 

Song-chill Nu, a name for Seng-chih 
slaves, 817. 

Senji. Chencliij, district, 

Scjiaijg, a hill and river, 758. 
iSeipieira, Diego J.opez de, calls at 
Paceni, 653 * lettiu’ written to, 653, 
Ser-rui. See ILsien-liii, kingdom. 

Sera Metropolis, 21 ; identilied with 
J.o-yang, 15, 16 ; Ptolemy’s reliable 
data concerning, 17; a fuudamontai 
stalion of Ptolemy, 19; site of, 
coriesjionds to Lo-yaiig, 738. 

Seraga, i.-^land, probably identical wifli 
Sarasiiri, 714. 

tSerdang, di.stiict,-identified with Shciig- 
feiig, 817. 


142 n. 1. 

Seiinng, Pulo, connected with Ch'ang- 
raij Island, 815; also called Ram 
Island, 815. 

Sencaza, harbour, its identity with 
Syaiigka suggested, 508 ii. 

Sender-fulut, island, location of, 248 n.; 
dangerou.s navigation at, 248 ii., 
782 ; po.ssibIy identical with Hainan, 
248 n., 250, 252 n. ; derivation oi 
the name, 250 n. 1 ; cannot be 
identified with Pulo Coiidorc, 250 
11. I ; its identification discu.ssed, 
250 11 . 1, 724 ; jiossihly the shipping 
port for Sinda, 346 ; connected with 
Sundara - puni, 782; otlier de.sig- 
natioiis of, 784, 785. 

Senef, Senf, ])orf, identilied with 
Tlit-nM, 238, 249 ; a harbour for 
Arab ship.s, 238; connected with 
Ilsiu-cliou, 241, 242, 249; expor¬ 
tation of eagle-wood from, 242 ; 


Sereudib, island, a designation offVylon, 
422, 700 ; a rendering of Jabadiu, 
465. 

Seres, land of the. See Serike, district. 

Serika, Serike, di.«trict, eiToneon.sIy 
connected with tlie Peguau coast, 2 ; 
identified with Pujkara, 249. 

Serira. See Sarirah, I'.sland, 

Serirah, hay, description of, 564, 573 ; 
the liou.'ses of. 564. 

Seres, liver, its identification with the 
Jlsi-yii diseufised, 372, 374, 377; 
source of the, 375, 376; derivation 
of the name, 735. 

Serpent worship, 146 n., 340. 

Serpentine-mines, 523 n, 2. 

Sertima, island, iliseus.siou of the tiirui, 
394 n. 1, 409 ; the Xaga-dlpa Island, 

4 09, 4 10, 413, 114, 415; labw 

extended application of the name, 
110; names connected with, 414, 
417. 
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Serutu, island, connected with Shih- 
erh-tsz, 712; location of, 712. 

Settlements, Phoenician, 590, 699 n., 
828 ; Arabian and Persian, 679. 

Sevala, Sivala. See Zibata, island. 

Seven Kings, the, concjuer llamafifia- 
desa, 74 n. 3; their identity discu ssed, 
74 n, 3. 

Seven Seas of India and Further 
India, table of identifications of the, 
725, 726. 

Sha Che-han. See ^ah Jehan. 

Sba-nia. See Puntis, the, people, 

Sha-uiu-p'i, island, identified with 
Swobi, 710. 

Sha-wm-pM. See Swobi, island. 

Shah Jehan, 703 ; son of Muhammad 
^lah, 695 ; a descendant of Johan 
l^iah, 695 ; Islamism introduced 
into Achiih by, 665 n. 

Sbaher-al-Nawi, king of Siam, 645 ; 
identification of, 645, 

Shahrnawi, See Shaher-al-Nawi, 

^amafrah, a form of Sumatra, 653; 
letter from the lord of, 6.i3. 

Shams-ud-din, also called Chan-sz- 
ting, 822. 

Shan, district, 60. 

Shan, the, race, 31, 68, 120 n. 1, 
12! n. 1, 127, 128 n. 1 ; probably 
tlriven by Chinese into Yunnan, 63 ; 
the State of Sein established by the, 
62, 63; origin of the name* 70; 
Pegu subject te, 74 ; derivation of 
the name, 186, 187. 

Sfian, meaning of the term, 588 n. 1. 

Shan Ch‘ai, the, people, 774. 

Shan-jeii, the, people, designation of 
the Laug-ping, 273 n. 1. 

Shan-po. Sec Chan-po, state. 

Shandu, the, people, 54. 

Shang-chiiig, 785 ; a well - known 
seaport, 251 n. 

Shang-lu. Sec Hsi-ho. 

Shang-yiian, district, name of part of 
Chan-ch* eng, 280 n. 2. 

^arbuah, island, 571. 

She-li, river, 797 ; identification of, 
781. 

ShO-1 ung, island, a designation of 
Sarasan, 714. 

She-iung Shun, Ea.'^tern, island, con¬ 
nected with Tung She-lung, 710. 

She-p'o, state, 58, 272 n. 1, 463 u. 1, 
467 n. 1, 543 ; a name applied to 
Upper Burma, 55 ; one of the 
eighteen kingdoms once tributary to 
P*iao, 56; a form of the term Java, 
464 ; other designations of, 466, 467, 
468, 504, 616, 517, 526, 541, 542, 
644 ; identified with Ha-lak, 468 ; 


identification of, 468, 4 72, 516, 
617, 526, 644, 545 ; incidents con¬ 
nected with, 468, 469 ; discrepancies 
in accounts of, 469 n. 3 ; location 
of, 470, 471, 472, 510, 611, 516, 
517, 521, 525 ; productions of, 476, 
477 ; traded w ith Canton, 515 d. 1 ; 
identified with the Malay Peninsula, 
516, 517 ; limits of, 516 ; also desig¬ 
nated Ilo-ling, 526, 544; the last 
mention of, 540 ; not connected with 
the Island of Java, 540, 540 n. 2 ; 
visited by Gunavarman, 541 ; an 
emba.ssy sent te China by, 542 ; Ho- 
lo*tau located in, 542 ; Tonkin 
plundered by the people of, 544, 
545 n. 1 ; defeated by Chinese 
troops, 544 ; temple destroyed by 
the people of, 545 ; San-fo-cb*i 
invaded by, 622. 

Shc-p‘o, other representations of the 
name, 461 n. I ; the three kingdoms 
of, 466—8, 469, 472 ; other designa¬ 
tions of, 468 ; noted for tortoise¬ 
shell, 671 u. 

Sho-p'o {i.c. Sumatra), pepper pro¬ 
ducing districts, 540 n. 1; history 
of, 54 7-9 ; trade between Canton 
and, 547 ; San-fo-ch‘i invaded by, 
547 ; embassy sent to China by, 
547; investiture conferred on the 
ruler of, 548 ; king of, 549 ; other 
designations of, r549. 

Shc-p‘o, city, capital of Ho-ling, 472; 
probably identical with the Ila-lak 
Slie-p‘o, 472 ; a capital city, 504 ; 
connected with the Jawah, 553. 

She-p‘o, the island of Java, 480 n. 1. 

Shc*-p‘o Chou, capital of Ho-lo-tan, 
469 n. 3. 

Slie-p‘o-kuo. See Tu-p‘o-kuo, king¬ 
dom . 

Sh5-p'o-P‘o-ta. See She-p‘o-ta. 

She-p'o-ta, 469 ; a form of the term 
Java, 463, 463 n. 1; connected w'ith 
labatliu, 4G.5, 542, 543 ; the name 
discussed, 465 ; other designations 
of, 542, 543. 

^lelahet, island, description of, 550, 
554 ; productions of, 550, 550 u. 1, 
551 ; the island of the Jdbah of, 
550, 551 ; a volcano on, 551, 552; 
identification of, 552, 809; curious 
luan-likc animals on, 554, 554 n. 2. 

^lelahet, a designation of Malacca 
Strait, 552. 

^leiiihet, Shelaheth, sea, 663 u. 2, 
664 ; identical with the Lohita Sea, 
80, 91, 248. 

Shen. See T‘an, Sein, states. 

Shen State, the, Bhamo, the chief city 
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of, 61, 62 ; Yuncr Yu-tian, the kiujf 
of, 62 ; probahly a Shau kingdom, 
62; origin of,'62 ; identical with 
the country round Hhfituo, 370. 

Shen invasiou, the, 370. 

Shcn-fu, seaport, 800. 

Shen - k*uug Cliiaiig, river, a desig¬ 
nation of the Mc-Kh oiig, 13.5 n. 1, 
286 n. 1 ; explanation of tlie name, 
286 n. 1. 

Shen -nung, fabulous Chinese emperor, 
337, 781, 782. 

Shen-si, district, 15. 

Shen-t‘ou, Shen-tu- Sinda, town. 
Shen-waii, seaport, 527 n. 4, 800; an 
important seaport, 250 n. 1, 

Shenbo, city, identified with the 
Arisabion of Ptolemy, 61, 63, 734, 
829; probably the chief city of 
the Shen .state, 62 ; position of, 
corresponds to Ariun, 63 ; foundation 
of, 745. 

Sheng-teng, islet, 816 ; ideutitied with 
Serdang, 817. 

Shields, carried by the Brch, description 
of the, 771. 

Shignan, river, a tributary of the Oxus, 

741. 

Shih-ch'cDg, district, 782. 
Shih-erh-tsz, island, identitied with 
Serutu, 712. 

Shih Huang-ti, the pretended founder 
of Lin-i, 230. 

Shih'-Lang, the, tribe, 272 n. 4. 

Shih-li Ch‘a-ta-lo, district, identical 
with Prome, 113. 

Shih'li Chiu-mo, ruler of Chiu-ini, 

202 . 

Shih-li Fo-shih, a designation of 
Palembang, 429, 527, 566 ; location 
of, discussed, 481, 482, 483 ; 

fourteen cities and two states in, 
482; identided with Sumatra, 483 ; 
other designations of, 611, 619; 
origin and meaning of the name, 
613, 614 ; names connected with, 
613, 614 ; disappearance of the 

name, 614; capital of, 619; trade 
of, 619; gold abundant in, 619; 
dependencies of, 619. 

Shih-li P‘o-ta T‘o-a-lo-pa-roo, king, 
470. 470 n. 1. 

Shi-li Tieh-hwa, king of San-f«j'cli‘j, 
623. 

Shih-Ii-U-ya, king of San-fo-ch‘i, 622 ; 

other names attributed to, 622. 
Shih-nai. See Thl*niii, port. 
Shih-p'o-Io-na-lin-t'o, king, 602 n,^ 1. 
Shih-wan Shan, mountains, location 
of, 376 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Seinantbinos, 376. 


Shi Wan-sui, commander-in-chief of 
Chinese forces, 125. 

Shillong, identified with Alosanga 
S30, 832. ^ 

Sliiiiiiio 'I’aka-okii, prince of Japan, 
52.) n. I. ^ 

Shorn.ben, the, tribe, 806 ; of the 
Andumun - Xikobiirs, 389 n. 4 
396 u. 2. ’ 

Shong-tsym. See Shwang-chien, the. 
tribe. 

Shu, state, annihilated by the Ts'in, 
320 n. 1. 

Sliu-chiang, river, the Sfibana-s of 
Ptolemy, 192 ; a designation of the 
Kap‘houg Som, 192. 

Shu-po. .SVtf Chu-po, the, people. 
Shu-po. Sec Chu-po, kingdom. 
Shun.ta, sPite, identification of, 451 
n. 1; a designation of Chao-wa, 4 51 
n. 1. 

Shuiiuing-Fu, 792. 

.V/m’rt, term applied to the Chiuese, 
131 n. 2. 

Shwang-chieu, the, tribe, the clothing 
of, 246 u. 

Shwe Dagon Pagoda, at Rangoon, 46 ; 
the origin of the, 76 ; legend con¬ 
nected with the, 77. 

Sliwe-tshandaw pagoda, the, 72 ; by 
whom built, 72. 

Sliwc-va, city, a designation of Ava, 
"56. 

Shwegyin, district, 85. 

Shwci^Vhen-la, e.xplanation of the 
term, 342 n. 1. 

Slixcei-she^ suggested e.xplanatiou of 
the term, 342 n. 1. 

Shweli, valley and river, identified 
with Xam Mau, 63, 467 n. 1. 

Si-berut, Si-birii, island, identified 
with Ptolemy’s Sabadeibai, 406 ; 
oft’ the coast‘of Sumatra, 419; in- 
tiabitefl by the Slautawi, 448, 

Si-Boga, city and district, location of, 
584 n. 2. 

St-Jawi-fjiwi, settlement, 517 n. 2. 
Si-Kabau. See Si-Porah, ishind. 
Si-Malaiidan, a bay on Si-Mulur, 
422. 

Si-Malur, i.slands, connected with the 
Maniolai, 421 ; possibly included in 
Ptolemy’s Barusai, 446 ; incorrectly 
designatcfl Pulo Babi, 446. 

Si-niu, river, 15. 

Si-pan, river, an affluent of the Me- 
Yom, 143. 

Si-Pasei, the alleged name of a dog 
after whom Pusoi was named, 613 


D. 1. 
ST-poh, 


town, doubtful connection with 
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Laaippu, 142, 767 ; otlicr desig- 
nalion.'< ot, 766, 766 n. 1, 707 ; 
location ot, 707. 

Si-porah, island, inhabited by the 
Mantawi, 448 ; probnbiy included 
in Ptolemy’s Sindai, 149. 

Si-shti-li, city, 471. 

Si*you. tSW Jlsi-yu, river. 

Sia-po, the, people, 765 ; of Fu-chou, 
i:n n. 2. 

Siak, district, wild hairv tribes of, 
556 n. 2, 6.57 n. 1, 686, 687, 817 ; 
possibly tiie rlistrict of tlie Seng-chlh 
slaves, 817. 

Siam, kingdom, 8, 84, 73, 83, 84 n. 2, 
103, 116, 122, 129, 131 ; early 
history ot, 1, 70, 94, 101 ; Syania- 
r.istra, u designation of Lower, 55 ; 
included in Fu-iian, 93 ; tlie south¬ 
west <if, identical with l*h'iii-p‘j.n, 
106, 113; Pali jMS. chronicle of 
Lamjvhufi discovered in, 107 ; in- 
scripiion.s and chronicles in, 109, 
lit, ].'>l ; Ligor subject to, 111 n. I ; 
other designations of, 113, 123; 

Ptolemy’s cnnutry ol the Doauui 
identitied with Lower, 149 ; the 
region of the Lestai included 
Southt-ni, 156 ; south coaste of, 
noted for piracy, 156 ; Saka-dvipa 
iilentieal with Kainhoja and. 164, 
165, 1(>9 ; teak-trees abound in, 

165 ; tlie Sainarade of Ptolemy, 
170 ; meaning and derivation of the 
r.aiiie, 170, 174, 178 ; three prineijial 
states included in, 176; threw off 
their subjection to Kamboja, 170; 
the oldest city <d Southern, 190 ; 
camphor produce<l in, 4 38 ii. 1 ; 
other de.sigrintions of, 469 n. 3, 532^ 
574 n. .3, 712 ; tlie Palatine T.avv 
ot, 531 ; states tributary to, 532 ; 
method of writing royal letters of 
state Irom, 532, 532 ii. 2 ; Sukhuthai 
the capital of, 532 ; king of, repelled 
the (''hawii, o48. 821 ; Pasai cap¬ 
tured by the king of, 645 ; complaints 
made to China against, 650 ; 
suztTainty over 1‘asai claimed hv, 
650 ; language of the hill tribes 
ol Northern, 087 ; British treaty 
with, (.56 ; sources of intornialion 
rc'^Iieeting, 774 ; Kumhoja laid 
waste by, 789. iSce also Svama, 
kingilom. 

Sin rig city, a designation of Ayutbia, 
187 ; ideutitieil with Sri V'ijava- 
rftjadbi'itii, I8s. 

Sir.ni, (iuit of, 8, 22, 79, 85. 91. 99. 
101, 113, 156, 157, 160; Ptolemv's 
geography of the, 6, 7 ; r*tolemv's 


error in the coast of the, 23, 24, 81, 
188; the J^estai of Ptolemy, 81; 
ancient name of the, 102, 110; 
connected with Ch'ih Hai, 248 ; 
identified with the Perimulik Gulf, 
761. 

Siamese, the, origin of the name, 70; 
description of, 170, 171 ; camphor 
made by, 435 n, 3 ; fleets of, pro¬ 
ceeded along the Me-Khong, 775. 

Siamese records and monumeats, 107, 
108, 151. 

Siamese tones, 226 n. 1, 

Siiinio-Burmese wars, trade stoppage 
caused by, 94. 

Sifiutan Group, island.s, a designation 
of the Great Ananibas, 722. 

Siatan, Siantaii, island, 708 ; also 
transcribed Hsi - tung, 709 ; also 
designated Terampah, 715; included 
in Ptolemy’s Satyron, *722 ; good 
anchorage at, 722 ; one of the 
Anainba.s, 707, 707 n, 2, 715; con- 
(lucrcd by the Javanese, 707. 

Sih-.song P‘hfin-na Lii, townships, 
138, 139 n. 

Sil>«!igar, district, 15-1. 

11 iiiliit Sender-fuliit, island. 

Sidnntara, town, identical with Miiang- 
Khong, 136 ; cannot he connected 
with >r-pdiau.don, 137. 

Sidantara, Sidantara - siigara, river, 
name applied to the Me - Kbrmg, 
136. 

Siem. Srr Ifsieii, .state. 

Siem-kvvok, kingdom, a designation of 
Siam, 532. 

Sicrn-lo, kingdom, a designation of 
Siam, 181 ; cajiital of, at Ayuthia, 
184. 

Sleu.Kvai, district, formerly called Din- 
Ulu. 323. 

Siguijvir. S'e Sikijor, state. 

Si ha la, di.strict, 589 n. 

Si him statue of Buddha, the, 136. 

Sika. See Sekah, the, people. 

Sikijor, state, ]vrobabiy identical with 
Cliii-ju, 247 II. 

Silagiri. St-fi Kyauk-taw, hill. 

Silam, Ilia de, a designation of Ceylon, 
834. 

Si la II lliver, 626. 

Silliet, district, 32, 33, 53; part of 
I’tolemy’s Kirrhadia, 51 ; identiflea- 
tiiHi ot, .52. See also Sylhet. 

Silk, Irnm .Veliidi, 706 ; inniuifncturcd 
by the Zabaings, 745. 

Silk-cotton trees, abundant in the 
Malay Peninsula, 80. 

Silkvvorrns, tiie breeding of, 51, .52, 
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Spanish governor 
of Manilla, 534 n. 1 . 

Silver, 98, 476, 477 n. I, O02 ; of 

Argyre, 37, 706 ; terms designatin''' 

n. I ; imported into 
Arakan, 43 n. 1 ; legend of the 
silver city of Tripura, 45 u, 2; 
plentiful in Klirvse, 670 n. 1. 

Silver Island, 670 lu 1 ; a designation 

of Argyre, 671 n. ; probably Arakan, 
d 71 n. 

Silver-mines, 424 n. 2, 671 n., 740, 
741; of^ Araknn, 37, 39 ii. l’ 
40 n. 3, 51, 424 ; in the Tenasseriiu 
district, 164 U- 1 ; near Kalah and 
oerira, 562 ; in Sumatra, 562 n. 2, 
647, 659 n. 2 ; in Balus Island, 
659 D. 2 ; in Burma, 740. 

Silver Sand, River of. Rafata- 

valuka, river, 

Sdver ware niaiiufacture.s, 627, 628. 
Silver wares, 628, 

Sim, kingdom, 774. 

Siroa. See Ilsi-nio, queen, 

Sinifi-devf, queen of North Tuvoy, 
506 ; probably identical witli Queen 
Hsi -mo, 506,’544. 

Siifiha-pura, city, tradition regarding, 
423 n. 1 ; a designation of Singa¬ 
pore, 423 n. 1 ; foundation of, 423 
n. 1 ; connected with Singhauagara, 
508 n. 

Siiiiha-raja, Sihha-raiii, founder ot 
Sathom, 76. 

Simliala, king of Ceylon, saved from 
shipwreck by Kwuii-yin, COO. 

Slmihla, ‘a beautiful lamp-fire.' See 
Diamond Island. 

Simundu, kingdom, a designation of 
Ceylon. 643 ii. 2. 

Simylla, 49; mart and headland, IS ; 

identified with Ohaul, 48. 

Sin, See Sein, state. 

Sin-liao Fu, a seaport, 251 n. 

Sinai, kingdom, connected with the 
Malay Peninsula, 2 ; Ptolemy’s 
coaatof, 26 ; identified with Kraunca, 

249 ; districts included in Ptolemy’s, 
377. 

Sinai, the, people, inhabitants of 
^ CWna north of the Yang-tsz, 377. 

Sinai, Gulf of, the Foniiosaii Cliannel, 
255. 

Sinbyuyin, king of Burma, 65 ii. 3 ; 

tribute sent to, 538. 

Sinda, town, other designations of, 

334, 800 ; identified with S6n-toi, 

251 n., 264, 335, 348; location of, 

335, 801 ; connected with Sindh, 

338, 801; St’^derfulat the shipping 
port of, 316 ; connected with the 


SoM-tif, tribes, 347 ; a ,.|.icf city 
and limit, 348, 801 : .lerivati.in df 
the name discussed, 349, 735 • emr 
nectedw tli -ther place-eanies; 79<J, 
00 , latituiJe oi, dHc(m:-ed, 800 • 
a .seaport, SOI. ' 

Simla Islands of, identical with 
1 toleniy s Sitidai, 456. 

Simla, «umla, a distiict of Sumatra 
o90. ’ 

Simlai, island^, .587 ; conesitonds to 
part ol tlur Mantawi Islands 449 • 
the name discussed. 449, 450 ; names 

or islaiHis ifufthe 4 ii) * 

identified with the islamls nf’.Sinda' 

456 ; couiilry included under the 
name ol, 458. 

Simlaiig, name applietl to a village and 
tributary, 4 50. “ 

Sindh, Siiulbu, state, 41 n, ; conneeted 
with Sinda, 33t, 338 ; a derivation 
ot ^ Simlai, 450 ; identified with 
IIsin-t‘o, 4.50 n. 2. 

Simlbava-s, Simlhus, the, people, 347. 
Sindhu. See Jmius, I'iver.' 
Simlhu-samgania, 316, 34 7, 
Sindhu-sauvii:i, the, people, identi¬ 
fication of, S02. 

Sindi. See Imloi, the, jieople. 

Siiidoi, the, people, correspond to the 
iSon-tia, 356 ; races connected witli 
the, 356. 

Sing, Miiatig, 133 ; a dtx'ision of tlie 
C'hfeng Rung kingdom, 139 n, 
Sing-Sing, a[tes of Chinese legemlai'v 
folk-lore, 788. 

•Singapore, state and town, known also 
as Jlsi-li, 199 n. 4 ; identity with 
Kattigara siig^gested, 303 n. 1 ; otlier 
designations of, 498, 498 11 . 3, 533, 
775, 777, 815, 821 ; probably 

identical witli To-nio-ch‘ang, 498, 

499 , 499 n. 2 ; connected with 

Singhanagar.a, 508 n. ; foundation 
of, 548 n. 2, 809 ; an emporium for 
tortoise-shell, 67 l n, ; not connected 
with Ch‘.'iiig-yau Islam), 815. 

Singapore iStrait, 94 ; discovery of the, 

534 n, 1 ; the velocity of currents 
tilrf)ugh, 537 n. 2 ; also designated 
Cliih Strait. 814, 815, 820. 

Singapore Strait, Old, 531, .575 ; 

description of, 534 11 . 1. 

Singlianagara, town, identification of, 

508 n. 

Singkep, island, connected witli I’aii- 
chili-jia, 500, 501 n. 1, 504 ; ei- 
fensive and pojiulous, .501 n. 2 ; 
identification of, 617. 

Singkb(5n, Muang, village, near the 
Kliiin Mr»ri pas«, 75.3. 
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Sinirora, Sea of, 7ol t tlie term Tliale 
Silt* applied t*' the, 771, 

Sin"ora, town, 7S, 170 it. 1 ; propescd 
railway helwien Kedah and, 70 ; 
toriuerlv all imi>ortaiit seaport, UHi, 
107. 

*SV<’ Kaeliiiis, the, people. 

Sitii^u Min. kinI.^ u liiirnie'-e iiiseriplion 
ot, 7»3S. 

Sius^tlttara. St'r Srii^a, hill. 

Siii*:utiara-cetl, tlie on;j:iiial of the 
Shwe l)aD;on pajroda, 70. 

Siiiha-hahu, kiii*^ of Kahuira, 70 n, 1 ; 
founder of Sihlia-pura, 7(1 it. 1. 

Siiiha-pura, town, connected with 
Saddhainina - n!t;raia, 70; founded 
hv Siiihii-raja, 7C; the tdd capital 
l\alinp:a, 70, 70 n. 1 : a Chain 
citadel, 701. 

Siiiha-mji'i, a prince, founder of Siiiha- 
pura, 70. 

tSiiikel, di.strict, camphor found in, 
437 n. ; coiKpiost ol, TOO. 

Stnkhon, pass, a desitriiation (d the 

Khau Mda pas.<, 7o'i. 

SinoloD-i.'^ts, work done, and errors 
in.ule hy, 008 n , 1. 

8ipou-kav, Wienj;, iScc ^Vieul^ Sipou- 
kav, towiisliip. 

Slrun, eountrv, sent tiihute to Java, 
.')81 n. 3. 

Siriitlia, kiiif^doin, identical with .Sylhet, 
S13 ; other dt .«ii:nations of, 813. 

Sirliasseii. SVv SarAsaii, island. 

Sin-rattha, town, a tie«i;;nation ot 
Seriiah, 021 ; connected witli ST 
poh, 707. 

Sirisfila. Sre llizala, city. 

Sirlsavatthu, Sirivnttlia, city,connected 
with Uii^ala or Spatana, 381 n. 

tSisninarn. *S’fC Su3nar:», island. 

Sithandon, the mythical .sea around 
Mem, 130 n. 2. 

SittauiT, river, 41 n., n2, Od, 

Siva, 29; temple of, at J’lnuhiraiifTa, 
hunit, d4d ; dedication and location 
ot tin' temple of, d4d ; teniple of, 
rebuilt, 64d ; also desip-natedSaiuhlui, 
015 ; known also as I^vam, 789. 

Siva, Hill of. 6Vc Isana, mountain. 

Sivi-iiistra. See Stui-wi, state. 

Skull.s, human, used as currenev, 
0.V2. 

Slave.s, employed for inonial work, 
494 n. : sent as pre.«ents, 506, 506 
n. 2 ; traftic in, 509 u. 

Snafct', 145 ; ^uardinj' a sacred iclie, 
390. 

* SnakCiEs-senceofthe, ’ term desif^nating 
the king of the Sau-fo-eh‘i, 566 n. 


Sntikes, a citv deserted on account of, 
431 11. 3. ' 

Snakes, Isle of. ^cc Ahi-dipa, island. 

So. AVc Sak, the, people. 

So-tu-man, ksland, a designation of the 
Nikolmrs, ;}S5, 396 n. 2, 413 ; 

de.scriptiou of the iuhabitaut-s of, 
3S5 ; legend respecting, 385 ; deri- 
vatiem of the name, 396 u. 2 ; the 
largest of the Tilan-chong Islands, 
4i:i, 414 ; probable idciititication of, 
413 ; the name discussed, 413, 414, 
416, 417, 418; eouuected with 

Dcohau, 414 ; alternative renderings 
of the name, 414 ; connected with 
1‘tolemy’s Agathodaimonos, 416. 

SObanas, 8ol>auos, river, probably 
identical with the Kap'liong 8dni, 
191, 192; possible designations of, 
102 ; identity with the Kainjiot 
eritiei/.ed, 192 ; identification with the 
Sup*hail untenable, 192 ; derivation 
of the name, 734, 774. 

Sodra. Chitraiig, river. 

Sofahi, camphor from, 439 u. * 

S.}i, Muaiig, an aucient Lawa city, 143. 

Sdi-r.ap, e>tiiary, 215. 

Sohiiia, identided with H.si-ho, 1.5. 

8oIommi, Pha’iiiciuns trading for, came 
tit South India, 597 n. 1. 

Soma. See Ka])‘hong Soni, river. 

.''omhrcro Channel, location of, 689, 

Sombrero Islands, erroneously con¬ 
nected witii ^liui Shan, 689, 690 n. 1 ; 
ideiititled with Chauri Island, 689 ; 
origin of the name, 689, 806 ; the 
middle .Viulrtiiiaiis, 800 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 809, 

Somcrera. See Sombrero I.slands. 

So'ii-tdy. Set Son-titi, town. 

Siin-thai, Siin-thai Triin, distiict, a 
designation of Tluin-hwa, 346 ii. 1. 

Siin-tin, the, hillmcn, 34 4 u. 1 ;. chief 
of, resided on the Ha-vi Mountain, 
344 ; tlie chief of the Mountaineers, 
344 ; mythical impersonation of 
mountain tribe.s, 3 14, 34 4 ii. 2 ; 
derivation of the term discu.-^sed, 
347, 349. 

Sou-tin, river, 346. 

Siin-tiii, town ftiul district, the Simla 
of Ptolemy, 251 n., 264, ;i35, 348 ; 
meaning of the name, 334 n, 3 ; 
tenitoiie.s embraced by, 334 n, 3 ; 
the chief trading centre of the Siin- 
tiii near, 345 ; victorious over the 

ThwI-tih, 346; derivation of the 
term discussed, 347 ; other desig- 
nation.s of, 336, 350. 

Sona-parvata, territory, connected with 
Ch‘iung-shan, 250 n. 1. 

o ^ 
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Sooargaon, town, 53 ; riverine jiort of 
Bengal, 400 a. 2. 

Sonatliera, first Buddhist missionary 
to Burma, 65 n. 2. 

Sondur, island, connected with Saudar- 
fulat, 724. 

term denoting bands of the 
C'hong, 157. 

Song-bo, river, identified with the 
Black River, 125. 

S6ng CIm, nver, SOI. 

Song Dai, branch of tlie Red River 
251 n. 

Song-giang, river, 781. 

SoDg-iang, river, 794. 

Song-kn, river, 781 ; valley of the, 
occupied by the Ts'wan, 125. 

Song-ka route from Northern India 
to Tonkin, 233. 

Song-khon, a J.au province, S03, 
Song-koi, river, identified with tlie Red 
River, 125, 31.5; a designation of 
the Dorias, 313. 

Song-Lu. Clear River. 

Song Mai, river, ideutitied with the 
Lu-juug, 796. 

Sdng Ml-tho. i5Ve Mt-tho River. 

Song Yoi, river, possibly the Hsiang 
Shwei, 793, 

Songkhla, di.strict, other de.signations 
ot, 532 n. 1 ; tributary to Siam, 
532 n. 1. 

Sonnaparanta. AVc Suvannapamuta, 
district. 

Sopheir, 745. 

Sorcerers, the * Fire King,’ 801, 802 ; 

the ‘ Water King,’ SOI, 802. 

Sousa, Afonso de, ex]H’ditifiti sent to 
the Island of (jold bv, 807. 

South Cape, otiu'r designations of, 
104, 476, 476 n. 1, 759. 

South Cliinese races, 129, 131 n, 2. 
Sovjra, country (U‘ port, 92. 

Spatana, city, connected with Sirisa- 
vatthu, 381 n. 

Spice Islands, noted tor tortoise-shell, 
671 u. 

Spices produced in the Molucca-s, 812. 
Spices, Island of, 555 ; connected with 
the Bandas and .\toluccas, 555. 

Spinels, 741. 

Spirit Worship, 146 ii. 

Spring, a, which turns gravel, etc., 
into gold, 390, 391. 

Springs, hot, 485 n. 2. 

Squat-bodied races, 54. 

Squirrels used tis food, 358 n. 2. 

^ramana. Saniana Gotuina. 

Sri Alam, Sulf.an, king of Acheh, 704 ; 

ex-king of Priuman, 704, 
iSri Bala -varman, king, 543. 


ion 


bn-lhini, Sri-Ii;tiii3i, city, idenfificati... 
ot,^ 229, 779 ; the cajiital of C'ani[)«, 
563 11 . 3, 778 ; de.structiou of, 563 
. ?• i Doug-hiii on the site of, 779. 

to^^ n and kingdom, a desi^^- 
natiou of I'aleiiibaiig, 89, 4 29, 560, 
566, 615, 619 ; other designations 
of, 429, 566, 577. 580, 584. 611, 
640 u. 1, 700 ; an ancient topoiivmic[ 
584; the capital oi Zabej, *611; 
places connected with the name of’ 
611 ; origin of the name, 611, 612; 
the untne discussed, 619; mention 
of, omitted by some historians, 629 ; 
Jambi probably the early capital of’ 
632 ; the term, cannot be connected 
with Zabej, 633 ; connection between 
the Andamans and, 640 n. 1. 
Srl-Cuda-niani Bhumya-deva, king of 
San-fo-ch‘i, 623. 

Sri Dharmarajn. Ligor, kingdom 
and citv. 

Sri Dliuriim.^oka, king of Magadha, 
123; M'recked, 108 ; the. Miii.chia 
claim descent from, 123. 
Srl-IIuta-haliilan, identical with Srl- 
Natfikalah, 579, 580 ; king of San- 
fo-ch*i, 580 ; the Maharajaol Zilbej, 
580. 

Sri Java Pariunc^yara-varman II, a 
Chum king, 275. 

Srl-Ksetra, citv, ancient name ot Old 
Prome, 66 ; other desigiialioiis of, 
113. 

Sri Kuniti. AVr Shih-li-Chin-ino. 
SrMoliit. AVr Sehit Sea. 

Srl-Nutakaiah, king <•! Zahej, 578, 
579, 580, 621 ; other forms of the 
mime, 578, 579, 621 ; death of, 579. 

term denoting a holy tout- 
priiit, 1)5. 

Sri l*a(la-d vara-varman, kin,g, 042. 

^ri Pulii-iuirendra, king, 602 n. 1. 
f^rl J^uliagn-varnian, king, 5I3,543 n.l. 

.^I'l liajendra ('ola. tSW Rajeiulradeva. 

Sri Kama, Sri Kama Vikrania, king 
of M ul-J u\v:i Ij , 548, 518 Ji. 2 ; 

reigned on Singapore Island, 548 
11- 2. 

6rT Kiiina, Lake of, name ot an Inland 
lake, 684 n.l. 

Sri Sftttauaganahnt.a, city, 119 n. 1 ; a 
name given to LOang P‘hrah Kiing, 
146, 151 ; derivation and meaning 
of the name, 146 n. 

^ri Tribhuvnna, founder of Singapore, 

548 n. 2. 

Sri Vijaya Ritjadhani, town, other 
designations of, 24 ; the Samarude 
of Ptolemy, 24, 188, 190; ancient 
capital f>f lx)wer Siam, 21 ; iiunie 
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nppJipd to Lower Siam, ri.') ; ;i chief 
town of Siam, 176 ; prol)nl)ly Syaina- 
kut, 177 ; description of the remains 
of, 168; ancient, situation of, 189, 
190; cause.s of its decay, 190; the 
oldest city of Southern Siam, 190 ; 
connected with Yijaya, 190, .)69 u. 

iSrih//f, jncaniii" of tlie term, 77. 

Srh^^a, hill, 77 ; tlm derivative of 
Ihfsynj^ra, 7.*), 76; an ancient .'^hriiu; 
on the, 76. 

Srutavarinan, kiiijr, instituted worshii) 
<d Hralnnanic deitie.s in Kaiulioja, 
201. 

S$u-li l’o-|eo-nan't<osliati-)]a, kin" of 
the 'J'a K*un-]un, 7.).'), S'22. 

Stalactite caves, -IS;'). 

Statues, l(‘j:^t;nd respecting two hra.s.s, 
at Fo-lo-an, />99 ; ideiitilicati<*n of, 
at Fo-lo-an, 7)99, GOO; in Sumatra, 
601, 

Stien, Stieii", the. ]>eo|de, lilholatry 
ainnii", 120 II. (8) ; a senii-harbarous 
tribe, 169 ; eoimectc<l with the 
Lestai, 169, 160 ; the prohahle origin 
of, 160, 168. 

Sto-kmi*r, island, the iiorthenirno.'if of 
the Natunas, 710; location of, 710. 

St<uic .\"C, relics of a, found, 264 
n. 1. 

Stone iinjdement.s <Iiscoveied, 219. 

‘ St*>ne 'I'ower,’ the, of rtoleniv, 20, 
21 ; i<l<Mi1itied with 1/Vthino.s rvrsros, 
17, IS ; a fiindamenfnl station of 
Ptolemy, IS; erroiieou.s identiticatiou 
ot, 19 ; <listnnce of, from Sera 
j^letrop<dis, 19. 

Straits, Sea of the. .SVe Selat Sea. 

‘ Stii])ed-lace Ihi,’ Sic Pu, the, 
|>oojde. 

Stiin"-treii", city and district, 186. 

Stupa, a, (HI tlie sands of Majerika, 
108 ; of P'hi'iih Prathoin, 109. 

Su-kan-la, the tishermnn kill", 660 ; 
attacked tlie (’’hinese, but wa.s 
defeated, 660, 651 ; condeinued to 
death, 661. 

Su-nieii-na, Sii*niC*n-fa-na, .stato, a 
form of Sumatra, 6-14. 

Su-meii-ta-la, state, a de,si"nation of 
Sumatra, 426, 681 n. 8, 648, 678 ; 
ainher^ris sent from, 681 u. 3 ; 
the tisher-kiii" of, 646, 660; the 
ruler of, designated kin", 648, 649 ; 
the ruler of, summoned to China, 
649 ; death of the kin" of, 649 ; 
ft fisherman married the (}ueeu of, 
649 ; tiil)Ut(‘ sent annually to Cliiua, 
660 ; revolutions in, 660, 665 ; 

Chinese fleet at, (i60, 661 ; crimes 
of the slave-kill" of, (!66 ; name of. 


changed to A-ch‘i, 655 ; identifica¬ 
tion of, 679 B. 1 ; a state of Nortli 
Sumatra, 682. 

Su-niu-ta, Su-inu-tu-la, state, forms of 
Sumatra, 642 u. 2, 044 ; allegiance 
<*f, to China renewed, 645. 

Siiban. Sujiarnn. 

Si'ibi, Suwobi. See Swobi; island. 

Subsidence, suppo.sed, of the Lemurian 
continent, GG9. 

Suhterranean passage, river said to 
pass through a, 187, 187 n. 1. 

Sudaina, Sulama. See Serumn, island. 

Sudarsaua, lake, 164. 

Suddhohana, 491 ; father of Gotama 
lluddha, 491 n. 3, 

Sudliainan. See So-tu-nian, island. 

Sudhammajiura, district, identification 
of, 748. 

Sugar, 486 n. 2. 

Sugata, temple of, the erection ot the, 
746. 

Sugriva, reigned at Kiskindhya, 786. 

Sui .Annals, 491. 

Sui dynasty of China, 112. 

Sui-hnn, Snlnm. .SVe Saline, i.sland. 

Suk. See Sak, the people. 

Sukiidana, district, identified with 
Su-chi-tan, 460 n. 2. 

Sukhada. See Sukhothai, kiii"doni. 

Sukhodaya, king, 182 n. 1. 

Sukhothai, kingdom, Ligor subjoet to 
the kings of, 107 ; inscriptions, 107, 
146 11 . 1 ; connected with OlPili-Cu, 
166, 182. 182 11 . 1. 469 n. 8, 497 ii. 1, 
742 ; capital of Sifim, 176, 181, 182, 
188, 184, 682; configui-atioii of the 
city, 178 u. 1, 264, 798; Chiue.so 
envoys to Siam acijuainted with, 
179; identical with Sukliadn, 179, 
182 u. 1, 742 ; also de-signatecl 
Syaina-pade^a, 774; identiticatiou of, 
822. 

Sukitnn, district, connected with Su- 
chi-tan, 450 n. 2. 

Suklndhuuva-rafa, prince of i^fagadha, 
128. 

Sukumara, prince of Suka-dvipa, 167 ; 
district named after, 167. 

Sulaiman, the .Arnb traveller, 204. 

Sulniman, au envoy for China, 644 ; 
mission entrustetl to, 821. 

Sulaiman (Solomon), the son ot David, 
legendary tomb of, on the Great 
Andaman, 887 ; pilgrimage made to 
the tomb of, 387. 

Sulamaii. See So-tu-mau, island. 

Sulaii. See Talang, volcano. 

Sulphur, 477, 477 n. 1; yielded by 
Mount Nakur, 676 n. ; collected by 
the Chinese, 676 u. 
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Sulu, country, noted for turtoise-shtll 
671 n. ’ 

island, identification of, 574, 
575 ; connected with Kyunia, 675. 
Suinana-kiita, a designation of A<iam’s 
Peak, 387. 

Sumatra, city, foundation of, 642, 
642 n. 1, G42 n. 2, 643. 

Sumatra, state, 22, 89, 634 n. l ; 
difficulty of identifying Ptolemy’s 
islands off, 24, 25; Buddha’s visit to, 
114, 664, 665 n.; former terrestrial 
conuection with Pegu, 402 n. ; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Agatho- 
daimonos, 411, 419 ; other de.sig- 
nations of, 425, 453, 483, 517 n. 2, 
552, 554, 556, 568 n. 2, 594 u. 3, 
634 n. 1, 642 u. 1, 642 n. 2, 651, 
652, 654, 658, 670, 671, 673, 678, 
809, 834; island.s off t.l le west coast 
of, 427 If. ; camphor from, 437 n, ; 
the best pepper produced at, 454 u. 1; 
list of the kingdoms of, 455 ii. 1 ; 
Ptolemy’.s limited knowledge of, 457 ; 
islands off the coast of, confused with 
the mainland, 457 ; name of Java 
applied to, 461 n, 1, 635 ; salt 
obtained at, 477 n. 1 ; sulphur 
obtained from, 477 n. 1 ; lignum 
aloes from, 478 n. ; sapan*wood in, 
478 u, ; identical with Shih-li Fo- 
shih, 483 ; sixty-seven volcanoes on, 
552, 553; identified with Zabej, 
580; Sarba/.a the capital of, 580; the 
centre of the ambergris trade, 581 
n. 3 ; Chinese tradition as to the 
limits of, 586; early lack of in¬ 
formation concerning, 588 ; districts 
on, regarded a.s islands, 589 n. ; 
districts of, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
590 ; Ptolemy’s labadiu corre.sponds 
to Northern, 593 ; car - ornaments 
worn on, 594 n. 3 ; the alphabet in 
u.se on, 595 ; civilization of, 596-8, 
598 E. 1 ; probably .settled by 
Phceniciau traders, 596 ; discussion 
of the various terms used to desig¬ 
nate, 632-56 ; the jMalays of, 636 ; 
history of, 639-56 ; table of names 
applied to, 639-42, 644-56 ; the 
application of the name to the whole 
island, 642, 642 u. 1 ; the origin 
and derivation of the name, 642, 
642 n, 1, 643 ; marriage <if tlie king 
of, 012 n. 2, 644 ; t.'lieug IIo’s lliird 
visit to, 651 ; the first J'oituguese 
landing on, 653, 826; Acliin the 
leading state of, 653 ; last mention 
of the state of, 655; settled . by the 
Mofi-Khmer, 657; traditional Cf<n- 
nection of Cevloii and, 669, 681 ; 


possibly a colony of the lUksasa 
empire, 669 ; geographical mis¬ 
apprehensions regarding, 677 ; hairy 
and tailed men uf, 687 ; the intro¬ 
duction of Islamism into, 695, 696; 
^ names for, in the Catalan maps, 834. 
bunibawa, district, idcutifietl witii 
Ch‘iing-ka-]a, 520. 

Sunihreiro I.slands. Sombrero 

Islands, 

Sumoltra, state, a form of Sumatra, 
646 ; tattooing at, 646, 646 n. 1; 
account of the people of, 679 ii, 2. 
Sumsuniara. See Susuara, island. 
SumQtni, state, a form ot Sumatra, 645. 
Sua-t‘a, u piratical state, 812; identical 
with Sunda, 812, 

Sunaiula Kumara, ^liiang Yong over¬ 
thrown by, 119 u. 1; sou of the 
Thai chief of C'hieng Knng, 119 
n. 1 ; murdered the C'hleng chiefs, 
and mastered their country, 119 
11 , 1 ; jirince of Yung, 139 n. 
Sunaparanta. See Suvannaparanta, 
district. 

Sunda, i.slaud, location of, discussed, 
452 n. 1, 153; expedition of Francisco 
de Sa to, 452 u. 1. 

Sunda, kingdom, connected with 
Jlsiu-t'o, 450 II, 2; account of, 
452 n. 1 ; a piratical state, 812; 
location and area of, 812. 

Sunda Archipelago, identified with 
Kusa-dvipa, 237. 

Sunda Laud, Sanscrit inscriptions found 
on, 610 n. I. 

Sunda Strait, 150, 672 ; route through 
the, probably unknown in Ptolemy’s 
time, 607, 608 n. 1. 

Sundara-pura, possibly identical with 
Sender-fulat, 782, 

Sung dynasty of China, 106. 

Sung-ka-la. iStf Ch‘ung-ka-Ia, drstrict. 
Sung-tuiig Sha, the (ire-pit of, 782. 
Sungei Asani Juwa, location of, 516 
n. 3. 

Sungei Baling, stream, 488 ii- 1. 

Sungei Cherating, river, 514 n. 2. 

Sungei Janim-mas, river, in Perak, 97. 
Sungei Kling, an atfluent of the 1‘erak 
Ulver, 488 n. 1, 

Sungei Malayil, river, 530 n. 4. 

Sungei-mas, river, location of, 97, 756. 
Sungei Thnra, afHuent of the Kinta 
River, 757. 

Sungei Cjong, di.strict, other <lesig- 
natioris oi ,815. 

SiJii".-;an"'. river, connected with the 
Chiu-kiung, 617 ti. 2. 

Sunkliala, town, ancient name of 
Singora, 106, 619 n. 1. 
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Supanna. Se/" Suparna. 

Suparna, an epithet of Gam (la, 775, 

Suparna, river, in India, 775. 

Sup'lian, Sup‘han-huri. See Ban- 
(Ihuina-pura, town. 

Sura Sea. See Selat Sea. 

Suran, Kaja, of Bijnag^ar, Perak taken 
hy, 9S. 

Sfirasena, the, people, connected with 
Suratan, 5;j. 

%Surat, city, 9*i. 

Suratan. Sura-stliana (?), district, prob- 
ahly identitied with SoTiiirgaon, 53 ; 
the name applied to Eastern Bengal, 
53. 

Surma, mountain, connected with tlie 
Sam bra, 74‘J. 

Surma, river, 33. 

Susmins, the, jicople, identity of, 674. 

Susu, district, 676. 

Susu-.susu Bay, 4 48 n. 2. 

Susuara, i.slet, possibly part of 
Maniolai, 421. 

Savanna-mil IT, mountain, holy foot¬ 
print on file, 115, 665 n. 

Suvannabhuini, kingdom, 569 n. ; 
connccteil with Khryse, 64 ; ancient 
name ot [laiuanha, 70 ; location and 
identiHeation ot, 671 n., 748, 761, 
762 ; other designations of, 762. 

Suvannaparanta, district, the hinter¬ 
land of Kamanriadesa, 65 ; extent 
ot, 65, 719; the mnne discussed, 
748 : list of districts in, 748. 

Suvarna-dvipa, island, the Malay 
IVninsula, 78 ; erroneously con¬ 
nected with Zabej, .568, 568 n, 2; 
identiticatiun of, discussed, 568 n. 2, 
672 n. * ; gold and silver-mines in, 
671 u. 

Siivarna-injilt - dvipa, district, con¬ 
nected witli Malaya-dvTpa, 81. 

Suvarna-puri. See Bandhuma-pura, 
town. 

Suvarnabhumi, city, identical with 
Sahara, 597 n. 1. 

. ^ -giri, mountain, 569 n. ; 

Buildha’sfootprints on, 80; identified 
with Kuta-^alimili peak, 80. 

Svai-thap, jirovince, ii division of 
Kaniboja, 216 ; derivation of the 
name, 2I<>, 216 n. 1. 

Svarga-loka. See Sawankhalok, city. 

Svayambhoja, kingdom, a variant of 
Bhofa, 615. 

Swanknalok. See Sawankhalok, city. 

Swing-festival at Ligor, 108. 

Swobi, island. 714; a de.signation of 
one of the South \atunas, 707 u. 2 ; 
other de.signations of, 710, 

Syam. See ^ri Vijaya Rajadhan j, town. 


Syama, kingdom, 774 ; origin and 
application of the name, 178, 179, 
ISO, 181, 183 ; the name not derived 
from Shan, 186, 187 ; the antiquity 
of, 190. See also Siam, kingdom. 

Syama, mountain, identitication of the, 
177, 178, 

Syama-kuta, kingdom, 773 ; location 
of, discussed, 176, 177, 178 ; 

probably SrT Vijaya, 177, 178 ; 
meaning of the word, 177. 

Syama-padciSa, kingdom, a designation 
of Sukhuthni, 774. 

Syama-rastra. See Sri Vijaya Raja- 
dhaiii, tiiwn. 

Syam aka, t!ie, people, 774. 

Syatigka, district, 507 n., 818 ; 

i<lentiti cation uncertain, 507 n., 

5 OS u. 

Syatan, Syaiitiin. See Siatan, island. 

Sylhet, kingdom, connected with Ta- 
ts‘in P‘o-lo-meji, 813; other dasig- 
nations of, 813. See uho Silhet. 

Symbols, insignia of royalty, 67, 15 >. 

Symilla, idenfiticatioii of, 731. 

Synoptical tables. See Tables, synop¬ 
tical. 

Syria, a designation of Ta-tsin, 60, 
302. 

Syriam, island, 72 ; origin of tbe 
name, 71 ; other designntions of, 
831 . 

Sz'chuen, Sz-cb'wan, district, 62 n. 4, 
159; cave-dwellings of, 159, 772, 

Sz-li Chu-lo-wu-ni Fu-ma-t'iau-hwa, 
king of San-fo-oh*i, 623. 

Sz-li Mn-In-p'i, king of San-fo-ch‘i, 
623 ; .sends tribute to China, 623. 


T 

Ta-Chang Ilai. See Chang Hai, Sea of. 
Ta-heh Shan Mountains, location of, 
773 ; other designations of, 773. 
Ta-ho, Tai-ho, state, the ancient Tali, 
64, 64 n. 

Ta-hwa -mien, the, people, connected 

with the Damins and Susmins, 674, 
674 n. 2. 

Ta Kin-sha, river, a designation of the 
Iravati, 792. 

Ta-kiuen, capital at Loug-bien re¬ 
established by, 799. 

Ta-ku-ma, title of an envoy to China, 
523 n. 2. 

Ta-k'un-lun, kingdom, the Takola of 
Ptolemy, 89, 90, 90 n., UO, 113, 
75,5 ; location of, 755. 

Ta K‘ uu-lun, the, people, 90; habitat 
of, 755 ; king of, 755, 
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Ta-la, title ofunenvoytoChiaa, 523 n. 2. 

Ta-li, state, 64, 121 ; the Tuan ruled 
over, 126 n. 3. 

Ta-tu-man, villag^e, anchorage at, 651 ; 
identihcation of, 651. 

Ta-na-ssu-li, province, a form of 
Teuasserim, 783. 

Ta-pan, state, 812; identification of, 
450, 450 n. 2 ; good pepper procured 
from, 450 n. 2. 

Ta She-p‘o, state, 678 ; a designation 
of JIalacca, 508 ; identification of, 
considered, 522 ; other dcsignation.s 
of, 522, 812; possibly connected 
with Sabah and Sabaiia, 522. 

Ta-shih, kingdom, a designation of 
Achiih, 5J1, 511 n. 2, 597 n. 1, 
699 ; other designations of, 511 n. 2; 
the barbarians of, traded with 
Canton, 515 n. 1 ; connected with 
Tarshisl), 597 n. 1 ; the name 
discussed, 678, 6S0, 681 ; probably 
an old Arab and Persian settlement, 
679; connected with Su-inen-ta-la, 
679 n. 1; identical with Argyru, 681; 
Queen Sima feared by the king of, 
699 ; a K‘un-luu .slave .sent to China 
by, 700; location of, 700. 

Ta-tan Riv'er, location of, 824. 

Ta Ti, a Wu emperor at Nan-king, 
299 ; tribute received by, 299. 

Ta-ts*in, country, trade relations of, 
with the Ai-Lao, 60 ; curio.sities of, 
sent to China, 60 ; identified with 
Syria, 302 ; einba.ssy of, 313. 

Ta-ts'in P*o-Io-ineii, state, location of, 
813; identified with Sylhet, 813. 

Ta-wai, Ta-wi, _ district, may be 
identical with Alavi, 57. 

Ta-Yaw, river and village, 741. 

Ta-yiian, river, the Cliani defeated at 
the, 781. 

Tubiyan, island, a designation of 
Keloug, 715, 722. 

Table, of coinpari.son of the names tor 
camphor, 442, 443 ; of the various 
designations of the Malays id 
Sumatra, 636 ; of identification.s 
of the Seven Seas of India and 
Further India, 725, 726. 

Table Rock, 683. 

Tubleg, synoptical, 821 ; ot the Anda- 
man-Nikobar ATchipelago, 404-0; 
of the history of Mulayu, 535 — 0 , 
of the history of She-p‘o, 541—9 ; of 
names apjilied to Sumatra, 039-12, 
644-56; of Aehinese 'hi-story, 698- 
706. 

Tafan, See Thafec, district. 

Tagal, town ou the north coa.st of 
Java, 86. 


Tagala, a people and language in the 
Philippines, 86. 

Tagala, seaport, probably laentical 
with Thagara-myo, 86. 

Tagalla. See Taik-kula, citj'. 

Tagals, the, people, writing among, 
595 n. 2. 


Tagauug, kingdom, foundations of, 
62 ; superseded by Old Pagan, 62, 
745 ; the overthrow of, 62, 370, 
745 ; also designated Hastinapura, 
471 n. 2, 745, 746; king of, 591, 
592 ; location of, 745 ; inscription 
found ill tlie ruins of, 746. 

Tagong dynasty, 122 ; reigning in 
Upper Burma, 30, 67 ; overthrow 
of the, a.scribed to the I.iiu, 59; 
kings of the, 70. 

Tahan River, 758. 

T‘ai-lo-clPeng, town, connected with 
lln.iioi, 330 u. 1. 

Tai-ngiiyen, district, location of, 765 ; 
now calleii Ilsiu-ning Chou, 705. 

Tai - iiguyun, Tei - ngiien. See Hsi- 
yuan-man, the, people. 

T‘ai-p‘ing-yu-chun Shan, island, a 
designation of Mau Shan, 689 ; 
origin of the name discus.spd, 694. 

TaU’, meaning of the tenn discussed, 
85 n. 1, 753. 

Taik-kula, Takkula, city, 92 ; founda¬ 
tion of, connected with the Gaudas, 
85 ; other designations of, 85, 80, 
89, 819; jirobably founded by the 
Kalingas or Kolas, 86 ; referred to 
as IIsiao-k'un-IuM, 90, 90 n., 113, 
819 ; various places known as, 730. 

Taik-kula, the, people, 754, 

Tailed tribes, 431 n. 3, 701, 718 n. I ; 
account of, 685, 686, 687, 687 n. 5, 
828, 829 ; explanation of alleged, 
687, 687 11. 5; in the Anambas, 
718-21 ; cannitialism among, 718 
n. 1 ; description ot, in Borneo, 

720 n. i 

Tails .worn by the Ai-Lau attached 
to tiieir clothes, 126. 

Tajik. See Ta-.shih, kingdom. 

Tajika, a designation of .Vrabia, 597 


. 1 . 

Muaug,the ancient Taksasilu, 180. 
:kala, I’akkula. See Takola, mart. 
Lkola, town, the Takola of Ptolemy, 
2, 93 ; noted bet ore Ptolemy’.s 

me, 92. 

Ola, cape, 8, 17, 21, 22, 
lentitied with Cape Papra, 23. 
ola, a mart, 8, 110, 755 ; Ptolemy's 
loldeii Kliersonese begins at, 81, 
22 ; derivation <*f the name 
ussed, 85-93, 754 ; identified with 
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Takopa, 86, 98. 728, 811 ; other 
(lesi*jnatlotis ot, 86, 88, 89, 89 ii. 

90, 90 I.., 118. 613, 7.56, 806, 811 ; 
extent ot, in I’toleniy’s time, 86, 87 ; 
meaning of the name, 88 ; meaning 
ot, applicable to the Malay Pciiinsnla, 
88 ; probably fouiidcti by the Kola«, 
89, the importanee of, 89, 90, 90 n.; 
a thriving emporiuni and harbour, 
92—1; etyniology (if tlte iianie, 728; 
location of, 76.5. 

Taknn-Hapis, probably a designation 
of Sumatra, 611. 

'] akoiig, 'r;ikum. Sff Daguji, town. 

'Fakupa. .Sec 'l'ak<’>la, cape. 

'I’akojKi, town, tlie TakOla of rtoI^>mv, 
86, 728. 

Taksasila, ideiititicd with ]Vriiang Tak, 
180. 


Takwt, meaning and derivation of the 
term, 87. 

Takna-pa, district, 9.5 n. 1 ; identified 
whli Takopa, 86, 87, S9, .51.3. 

Takna-thai, district, part of 'J’akola, 
87 ; called also Uanong, 87. 

Takna-tbung, (li^trict, part of Tak<5]a, 
87 ; .statue of liiiddlia found at, 96 ; 
possibly settled bv dog.worshipjters, 
97 : coiiiK'cted with To-]>'o ten*’’ 
489. 


Jalac‘hi, town and ])rnvince, comjuest 
^ ot, 813; identitication of, 813. 
ralaing. .SVc Taleng, the, peopb?. 
Tabling emjiire. .SVe Trikalinga. 

laiang, an active volcano on Sumatra, 
' .5,53. 


Talang Islands, 4 99 n. .3, 771, 

d'alang Itiver, .530 n. 4. 

laianjang, island, a di^.s-ignation of 
Engaiio, 409 n. 2 ; (be natives of, 
go shirk naked, Ut9 n. 2. 

1 along, the, race, 74, 1 74; connfiy 
of, 30, 70, 72 ; penjde of Tegu, 32*, 
33, 34; Uassein subject tvi, .51 ; of 
iM.'.n^Kbmcr blood, 74 ; bara.ssed by 
the TauiigHiins, 7-1 n. 3 ; the builders 
of Tbagara-niyo, 86. 

'I’aleng language, 7.3. 

I all Lake, 123, 12.5, 131 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 64, 64 n. 1, 137, 766, 
7ti-5 n. 1, 767 ; name of, connected 
with Adcisagn, 64 ii. 1 ; tlie Me- 
Kbong supposed to flow tlirougli 
the, 137. 

Talnrna, state, location of, .524 n. ; 
a tb>stgnatloii of'reiig-liu-mei, .524 n.; 
ciMincctcd with Tanumab, .524 ii. 

Tain-tbap. S(C 'riirij).b(i-n)8u-tbiCn 

lam-yoiig, I'aii-vang. Sec Tandang, 
state. 


lama, Tamasa. Sec Dabassa, inoun> 
tains. 

Tamala, Sec Tcmala, city. 

Tamalitti, state, tributary to Burma, 
822 ; possibly connected with Tamu, 
822. 

'laniaiisai, the, people, connected with 
Taman the, 83.5. 

Tunianthe, Tamanthi, location of, 835. 
Taniiirus, Tainu.s. See Tamasak, state. 
Taniasak, state, 776. 81.5 ; identical 
with Bctuniah, 199 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 199, 532, 81.5, 821 ; 
tributary to STaiii, 532, 532 n. I ; 
identitication of, 670 u. 1, 775 ; the 
ol<l name of Singapore Island, 775. 

TambiipannT, district, 589 n. 

Tanibelan Islands, 714. 

Tambesi Kiver, a tributary of the 
Jainbi, .587, 630. 

'J'aiiihilang Kiver, 82.5 ; possibly 
identical with Tan-ma-ling, 601 
II. 1, 626. 

Tamiaiig, TaniTyang, Teming, state, 
674 ; identity of, with To-mo- 
clv'ang improbable, 498 ; location 
Ilf, .517 D. 1 ; Mahku’l Mansur 
tiaiispovted to, 517 n. 1; a state on 
North Sumatra, 682 ; a possession 
of Acheb, 705. 

Tamils, the, people, assisted the Malays 
to attack Ceylon, 629. 

Taniluk, city, also designated Tiimra- 
lipti, ,527 n. 3. 

T.5mraiipta, city, 568 ii. 2. 

Taniraliptl, district, location of, 527, 
527 n. 3 ; identified with Tamluk, 
.527 11. 3. 

1 aniraliptika.s, the, people of Lower 
Bengal, 29. 

laniret, the, people identified with 
the f.!‘lu5iig, 769. 

'lamsausai, the, peoiile, habitat oL 
7.33. 

I a mu. .Sec Tiigina, town. 

1 ‘an, .state, trade relations between 
J a-ts*iii and, 60; ISouthern bar¬ 
barians in, 181 n. i ; may be 
Ptidemy’s land of Damasai, ISl’n. 1; 
identified with .Vrisabion, 181 n. 1 ; 
location of, 181 n. 1. 

Tan-chou, district, connected with 
lan-erli, 260 n. 1 ; oorre.sponds to 
West Hainan, 2.50 u. 1. 

Tan-erh, district, ideutilied with Tan- 
ohou, 2,50 11 . 1. 

laii'crb, the, people, ilescription of, 

‘2.>7 11 . ; the Lestai of I^tolemy, 
267 u. ; tattooing among, 773. 

'I ‘an Ho-ebih, a Chinese general, 796 ; 
captured the Ch'ii-su stronghold, 79G. 
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Tan.lau, province, a designation of 
feDassenm, 784. 

r \ m _ ' 


of South Cape, 104, 476, 476 n 1 • 
connected with Ho-Iing, 476 ' othe.^ 


T'an-Iing, district, a dependeiicv of connected with Ho-Iing, 476 : 

To.ko-lo, 830. ^Penaencj of designation.-; of, 759 . 

Pf»'«l>lv Wentical .P™bably 


'''‘Sh Pf, 

«-ith TrilLgo^bi ’ 

T^ahv,T‘- state. 

, A'ilemyrir 

lan-ma-hsi. Tamasak. state. 

Xan-nia-hng, state, identification of 
GOl n. 1 , 626, 8*^5; subject to 
San-fo-eh i, 626 ; capital of, 626 • 

626 ^*fi 9 ft “*1 “‘'*“«^**ctuies of,‘ 

026, 628; location of, 825, 

ian^ma-sha-na-a, king of San-fo-ch‘i, 

Tan mei-Jiu, city, 52 n. I 743 . 
identified with Temala, lio, ,s>! 
a^so Chou-niei-Iiu. 

Tan-tan district. 823; identification 

Ta^\^Vo T-^’ ’ location of, 824. 

mountain, a desig¬ 
nation of Ba-vi, 344 n 3 ® 

Tana-Malm-U, state, identification of 
dBcussed. 529, 529 n. 2 , 530, 530 

Tanah-Ga^'u, kingdom, identified with 
Dangroian, 675 n. 

Tauah Jawa,^a district and tribe, near 
Ja^ah’ 552. ^ ' ®o“°ected with 

5 .rt 0 &t‘«9. 

Tanah-merah, headland, 83. 
lanah.Palembang, the Palembang 
district, 642, ® 

Tanah-puniat, island, one of the 
Anambas, 722, 

Tanah-Sasak, island, a designation of 
Lombok, 589 n. 

Tanah Sunda, a designation of Western 
Java, 459, 460. 

Tanan-si. T‘naug-si, province, 
lanang-sari, Tanansari, province, an 
oJcl form of Tena.sserim 783. 

1 ang dynasty of China, 105. 
ang-ming, kingdom, king of, pays 
tnbute, 299, 794 ; loci.tioli and 
extent of, 299 n. 5, 794; po.ssibly 
connected with Mi rig-ling, 794 . 

lanjong, a po.sse.ssiou Achtdt, 705. 
anjong Durulang, district, tliemial 
springs near, 487 n, 

f anjong Guliga, cape, 476 n. 1 . 759 . 
lanjong Kuruitrin, cape, the .Maleu- 
Kolon of Ptolemy, 104, 476 n, 1 
Ufe Corrig^onda, 759); location and 
meotiticatifin of, 759. 

anjong Puling, cape, a de-signation 


site jf L„„; 

Tenf- ^“P" P-^ba-lo; M9 ’ 

*.^“Tere inscription, 826. ' 

ianmng Bunga, state, a designation 
ot Menangkabau, 641. ^ 

Tarj^o? Mani“"’cwP'’ “• 

a.a- ® super¬ 

seding Tanjoug Puling, 476 u.^i - 

other designations of, 759; the 

Maleu Bolon of Ptolemy, 759. 

ianjung Kling, point, 438 n. 1 . 

location 

Tan^ng Tembeling. cape, name super- 
^^ding lanjong Xuantan, 476 n. 1, 

^l 394 "n^^ 2 ^ population of Canton, 

Tantalum, island, 107; the formation 
of the island of, 109. 

Tanton A elho, location of, 493 n 2 
Taluma, 52 “'’ 

Tanjd, island, a designation of Dhutail 
008 11 . 4 ; noises on, issue from a 
nigh mountain, 558 n. 4 , 

Tao-hwang, a Wu general, 288. 

rao-meng. See DJo-mifi, kingdom. 
Tapak Pulo, 448; possibly includcii 
in I toieniv 8 Barusai. 446 ; identical 
with the blat Islands, 446 
Tajieng, valley. 63. 

faprobaun, Island, identical with 
Sumatra. 422, 453. 594 u. 3 , 646 ; 
also designated ^fagno-Canlii, 422 • 
other designation.*, 646, 652,*654; 
account of the giant* of, 646; pn*- 

duction.s ol, 647 ; the seven cities 
of, 647. 

laprobana Major, a de.signation of 
Ceylon, 651. 

Papmbana Minor, a designation of 
Sumatra, 651. 

Taptieiig, Tap ting, district, .a form 
ot P‘o-teng, 489, 489 n. 1. 

Taranganu, Tanlhgaiia. Triiigano, 

town. 

Taring, the, people, 262. 
lar.shish, po,s.sibIe identification of 
597 iJ. I, 706. 

y’rtri//.-, Tan*/?, term applied to the 
Chinese and .Marichu, 64. 

Tarnni, the, people, 262. 

Taruman, district, 676. 

Tish-Kurghan, erroneou.sly identified 
with Ptolemy’.s ‘ Stone Tower,’ 

19. 
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Tashkand, erroneously identified with 
Ptolemy’s ‘ Stone 'rower,’ 19. 
'fatang Itivcr, connected with the 
Talang, 5^0 n. 4 ; location of, 824. 
Tatheak, the, peoi)le, 2G2. 

'rattooed laces, Country of the, a 
designation of Na-ku-erh, C76 n. 
Tattooing,182, 646, 676 n. t, 804; 
ot the Ai-Lfiu and Nan Chao, 126; 
among various native races, 176 n. 2, 
674 n. 2, 676 n. t, 804, 806 ; of 
the face, 176 ii, 2, 367, 367 n. 3, 
646, 646 11 , 1, 674 ii. 2, 676 n. t, 
773, 804, 806. 828; of the body, 
17o II. 2 : lortns of, described, 
676 n. t ; designs, 804. 

'I'au. iSVe Dan, river. 

T‘au-chiang, river, identification of, 
771. 


T‘au-h\ya Shwci, river, location and 
identification of, 771, 798. 
T‘au-hwang. a Chinese general, 360. 
iau-kiao-le. river, tenn probalilv 
denoting Takrda, 93 (^rr Corrigenda, 
766) ; name ajiplied to the Pak- 
ehari Kiver, 93. 

'I’au-la 11 , 'J'au-rani, country, possibly 
^ identical with Turan, 790. 

'laukiiia. 'rnknid, village, 

laungtlius, till’, jieople, chiefs of the, 
known as the ^even Kings, 74 n. 3 ; 
haliitat ot, 86, 90 n. ; other desig- 
natioii« of, 86, 90 n. 
laungthus, the, jieople, called Gulfi 
by the Siamese, 86; subject to the 
1 >ravidiaiis, 86. 

'I'aungu, district, 831. 

'I'avai, seaport of the iMalav Peiiiusula 
8(5. 


Tavoy, river, 86. 

'J'avoy, town, 87 ii. 1, 831; identified 
with Hfyo-houng, 86, 717 n. 1; 
iclentiticatioii ot, 666; ]jerversioii of 

^ the name, 717 n. 1. 

'lavoyers, the, peofile, caniiilior made 
by, 435 11 . 3. 

'I'awang, in Asam, 134. 

'fawalisi, island, identified with Tu-po, 
248 n. 2. 

'Fawaran River, 768. 

'I'eeth, tribes accustomed to blackening 
their, 780. 

Teeth-filing, 802. 

Teeth-staining, 802. 

'ruinnyin, district, iiicludetlin Suvanna- 
paraiita, 65. 

Tek-Naf. See Nit, river. 

Tek-sia, river, other designations of, 
776. 

Felezzo, Alvaro, the first European 
Christian on Sumatra, 826. 


Telinga. See Trikalin^a, empire. 

'Feliiigana, kingdom, the Andhras of, 
29 : derivation of, 30 ; name applied 
to Kalinga propet, 30. 

Telok Aycr-bnii, island, good anchor¬ 
age at, 722 11 . 1 ; a Siaiitan island, 
722 11. 1. 

Telok-helong, city, 647 ; possibly 
identical with Lnlu-bilenk, 431 n. 3. 
See also Lulu-bilenk. 

Telubin River, situation of, 524 n. 

Teluk Kapur, an old camphor mart, 
436 u. 3. 

Temajo, Tcinaju, bsland, off Romeo, 
499 ; connected with Bamboo Island, 
711. 

TC-mala, cape. 20, 25, 77: identified 
with Cape Negrai.*:, 12, 13, 23, 62, 
70 ; po.sition of, liow determined by 
Ptolemy, 17; fundameutnl station 
of I’tolemy, 23. 

Temala, city, 49; its site identical 
with Rasseiu, 60; identified with 
'Finiira, 61 ; noted for gold and 
.cilkworm breeding, 61 ; Connected 
witii 'Fan-mei-liu, 110, 523; deri¬ 
vation of the name, 734, 743. 

Temala, river, identified with thcNga- 
wnn, 48. 49 ; derivation ot the iiaine, 
4 8, 49, 734. 

'Femanjung, village on Sumatra, 499, 
4 99 n. 1. 

Teinheliiig-, Temiling. See Tan-ma- 
ling, state, 

Tembraii. See Tumcras. 

'lemiang, Temivaiig. See 'i'amiang, 
state. 

Temiang, island, 498 n. 1. 

'remiang, strait, 498 n, 1, 

'Femong, town, locnlion of, 767 ; a 
Perak seat of government, 767. 

'Feinpie, 122 ; a Buddhi.‘'t, on Kui- 
Mai, 219 ; ruins of an Indu, on 
Mount Bfi-den, 220; the, of PG- 
Nagar, 265, 267 ; a, to the goddess 
of Canipa, 266 ; of Sdok Tok Thom, 
646 ; a name and bells solicited for a 
Buddhist, 623, 623 ii. 2 ; a, built hv 
an Annamese army, 797; a, at BG Hui', 
799; the, of Kaung-bmudaw, 826. 

leniples, tablets bearing inscriptions 
found among the ruins of, 61 ; three, 
on Mount Ba-vl, 346 n. ; dancing- 
girls attached to, 661 ; discovery of 
remains of Saiva, 610 n. 1. 

‘Ten-myriads’ Peaks.’ See Shili-waii 
Shan, mountains. 

Tenariiiu, kingdom, a designation uf 

Ceylon, 784. 

*■ 

Teimsserim, province, 80, 82 ; ali- 
smjttion of, by tlie British, 94 ; 
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subjugated by the Burnians, 756 ; 
other designations of, 7S3; forms 
of the name discussed, 783, 784. 
Tenasserim, river, identical with 
■ Mergui, 729. 

'J'eng-hu-mei, state, iderititied with 
Taiuma, 524 n. 

Tong.ya-ncng, state, identified with 
Trieug.fjadiug, 599 u. 1, 599 n. 2, 
626 ; subject to San-to-ch‘i, 626. 
T'cng-yiieh. See ^lomieu. 

Dulo, connected with PuHo 
Tetaug, 824. 

Tepurong, island, a designation of 
Pulo Rondo, 692. 

Teranipah, island, a designation of 
Siautan, 715, 722. 

Terampah Cove, good anchorage in, 
722 n. 1; on Siantan Island, 722 

n. 1. 


Teressa, group of islandii;,421; .suggested 
identity with the Maniolai Islands, 
421; is]nnd.s included in the, 421. 

Terkolei, islet, possibly identical with 
Ku-lo, 515. 

Terlei, village, identical with Sarha, 
646. 

Terms, denoting land, island, etc., 
588 n. 1 ; generic, not used in 
Further India, 5S8 n. 1. 

Tcstndo elnugata^ tlie mottled land- 
tortoise, 111. 

Tetang, Pullo, location and identi¬ 
fication of, 82-1. 

Tetnlia River, 744. 


Thit.he, Tlm-br. 


Sff 'r‘o-])ei, district. 


Tha-htiiii, mart, cinnu'cted with 
Resynga, 76 : ancient names for, 7(;, 

Thafec, district, corresponds with the 
present Upper RurmA, 57 ; identical 
with the Dahassa country Ptolemy, 
57; connected witli DavAk.a, 57. _ 

Thagara-myo,seaport,proliahly identical 

with Tagala, 86; built by the 
Taleugs, 86. 

Thagnra' citv, term represents Sagara, 
265, 266, 732,738; identified with 
Yainpu-nagara, 265 ; tlie first Indii 
outpost in Southern Campa, 267 ; 
derivation of the name, 73-*. 


Thai, the, race, 42 n., 58 n. 2, .>9, 
73, 121, 128 n. 2, 148; conquests 
of, 63, 119, 129, 154, 155; why 
called Shans, 70 ; the P‘iao were 
vassals of, 74, 75; Northerii_Indo- 
China under the sway of, 75; a 
valley - dwelling population, 120; 
other designations <d’, 120, 153 ; 

their empire in Yiin-non, 125,^ 152 ; 
tribes of, thrf*uglu>iit lnd<j-China, 
126 n. 3, 160, 161, 101 n. 2; deri¬ 


vation and meaning of the name 

184, 184 n. 1, 185, 185 n. 1 ; e.\- 
tensive application of the terra, 184, 

185, 185 n. 1 ; appearance of the 
name in ancient inscriptions, 774. 

Thai.bin, river, other designations of, 
^ 798. 

Thai-C'hieng people, the Thai con¬ 
querors of the LawAs, 119 ; objects 
of worship of, 119 n. 1 ; meaning of 
the name, 120 n. 

Thai-koii, seaport, identification of, 
788 ; location of, 788. 

Thai Luang. Sve Thai Mau, the, 
people. 

Thai Mau, the, peojile, 127 ; ancient 
capital of, 467 n. 1. 

Tliai States, 73 ; organization of the 
early, 361 n. ; consistent division 
into groujis of six districts, 361 u. 
Thai Y.ai, the, people, 140. 

Tlialang. *SVc Junkceylon, island. 
'I’hale Sah, lake, 160; the former iidaiid 
sea of Kamboja, 159, 771 ; name 
applied to the inland sea of Singora, 
771. 

Thale-sai, ‘ Sea of Sand.-!,' the sandy 
plains above Ligor, 109. 

Thama, the, people, connected with 
tlie Zamirai, 744. 

Thumee - bla - Kywon, island. Ste 
Diamond Islaiiil. 

Tliainieii-gyi, 63 n. 2 ; a Shan village, 
747. 

Thaniodava, province, jiart of Rurma, 
826. 

Tlian-dwai. See Sandoway, city. 
Thaii-hwA, di.'-lrict, cminected with 

Kiiii-elioii, 232 n. I ; also designated 
Siiii-ihai, 346 n. 1 ; a designation 
of Chiu-cheii, 786, 796. 

Than-p'lm, ruiii.s of, 779. 

Tliang-bifi, ancient remains at, 280. 
Tbang-long, city, name apiilied to 
Dili-lA and Long-bren, 329 ; con¬ 
nected with irS-ndi, 316 n., 329, 
799; other designations of, 329 ; 
capital of Tonkin, 334. 

Thajf, name applied to the three towers 

ot Tin.nili, 239 ; derivation of the 
term, 239 n. 1. 

ThAp-ba-mbu-thien Hill, the three 
towers on the. 239. 

TImp-Muai, district, ruins of an Indu 
pagoda di.«covere<i at, 220. 

Thnp-thien, district, a form of R'o- 
teug, 489 n. 1. 

Tharrawadily, district and town, 71.^ 
Tharrha, t^iwn, its identity with 
Tiingano di.srusse<i, 9!), 100, 101 ; 
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an inland town of the Golden Kher- 
sonese, 111; identification of, 730, 
757 ; the name discussed, 730. 

Tharshish, 745. 

That Huei, the, people, 58 n. 2. 

Thate*chaung, river, identified with 
the Sados, 742, 743. 

Thaton, 86 ; a possible royal residence, 
90 n. 

Thau Yi, married two princesses of 
I’rakan, 295 n. 3. 

Thaung^thwnit, district, in Sunaparanta, 
/ 48 * 

The-khyoung, Thek-chaung^, Thek- 
khyouug, river, a branch of the 
Kaladaii or Le-mro, 44. 

Themnee. See Sen-wi, state, 

Thek. See Sak, the, tribe. 

Then, Muang, district, 153; identified 
with T'ien, 125 ; first settlement of 
tlie Lau of LOang P'hrah Bung, 
126 ; derivation of the name, 127. 

Then L5, the, a kettle-drum, wor¬ 
shipped by the Lau, 119 n. 1. 

Thibo, town, a designation of Sf-poh, 
766, 767. 

Thila. a god of the Kuki, 744. 

Thi-nat, port, identified with the 
Ghrta Sea, 238 ; other de.siguations 
of, 238; the three towers of tlie 
village of, 239 ; connected with 
Sent, 249 ; blockaded by Annamese 
fleet, 276. 

Thinai, country of the. See Sinai, 
kingdom. 

Tho, the, tribe, their origin dLscussed, 
354 n. 1 ; of North Tonkin, 770. 

Tho-den, the, people, called also 
P‘hu-Thai Dam, 354 u. 1. 

Thong, ‘gold,’ one of the founders of 
Luang P‘hrah Bang, 145, 

Thong, term meaning gold, copper, or 
yellow metal, 154 n. 

Three-headed men, country of tlie, 
identification of, 787 ; a'lso desig¬ 
nated San-t‘ou, 787. 


Three Towers Hill. See Thap-ba 
niuu-thlen Hill. 

Thro)iiia,town, identified withTurun, 13 

279 ; jirobably connected with T‘o 
huan, 280 : derivation of the name 

280 n. 2, 735 ; location of, 791. 

riui-kon. See. Thai-kbn, seaport. 

I huan-an. See Dalian, river. 

1 luiaitg, the, people, a vanislied tribe 
7f>3 ; makers of large rice-wine iais 
763. 

riiuang - ngwien. See Shaiiif. yiian 
district. 

1 huk. See Ou-lak, kingdom. 


Thuk Khmau, ‘Black Waters,’ 684. 

Thuk-P'han, king, invasion of, 337 ; 
Van-lnng destroyed by, 343. 

Thwart Range, 793. 

ThwI-tin, the chief of the people of 
the delta, 344 ; mythical impersona¬ 
tion of plain-dwellers, 344, 344 n. 2. 

Th\vi-w6n. See Ti-w6n, cape. 

Ti-kan, district, of Jih-nan, 311 n. 2 ; 
connected with Pagrasa, 312, 731 ; 
identical with Prakau, 312 ; identified 
with Pi-king, 781. 

Ti Mcng-chu, king, identification of, 
123 n. 2 ; sons of, leaders of Yiinnaa 
tribes, 128 n. 1. 

Ti-wa-ka-lo, king, 609 n. 2. 

Ti-w6n, cape, the Great Cape of 
Ptolemy, 214, 214 n. 1, 21.5, 222, 
225. 

Tiah You kiang, identification of, 372, 
374. 

Tiao, the, people, pygmies of Negrito 
descent, 256. 

T‘iao-chih, district, identical with 
Chaldoea, 679 n. 1. 

Tiao-Vi^ term = tattooing on the fore¬ 
head, 804 ; a Ch‘e-li custom, 804. 

Tibet, 20, 130. 

Tibeto-Burmau races, 54, 69, 70 ; their 
advance into Burma, 130. 

Tien, T‘ien, territory, 123 ; connected 

with lliiang Then, 125 ; the ancient 

name of Yunnan, 127, 291, 765. 

T‘ien-chu, a designation of Bengal 

^ ^466 u. 2. 

Tien-Lf Nam-d5, emperor, 330 u. 1. 

* Tiger Face,’ the, people, 803. 

‘Tiger Heads,’ the, people, 803. 

Tigers, 116. 

Tiku, Tiku, district, pepper produced 
at, 454 n, 1 ; a possession of AchlUi, 
706. 

Tilabluiras, the, people, the Tiladai of 
Ptolemy, 53 ; identification of, 744. 

Tiladai, the, people, identified with 
the TUabharas, 53 ; other desig¬ 
nations of, 744 ; identification of, 
830. 

Tilam-chong, islands, 806 ; the Niko- 
bars, 396, 421 ; also designated 
Ts‘wei-]:in Shan, 39G, 409 ; possibly 
the iSaline of Ptolemy, 410, 421 ; 
So-tu-mnn the largest of the, 413 ; 
origin of the name, 415. 

Tilin, district, 65. 

Tillang-iau land, a form of Tihui- 
chong, 806. 

Tilogrammon, city, identified with 
Jesore by Yule, 53 (v<?^ Corrigenda, 
744). 
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Timai-ttiou, islands, a designation of 
tbe Andamans, 826. 

finiira, city, 748; the Teniala of Pto- 
lemy, 51; location of, 65; gold at, 65. 

also designated 
• identical with 

Chi ll Ii-men, 519, .520, 520 n. 1. 
Tituula. See Simylla, mart, 

'lin, *10-2^“®* tin-works, 89, 91, 199 
n. 4, 477 n, 1, 485 n. 2, 492 n. I, 
628 ; terms designating, 87, 87 n. T 
88, 88 u. 1, 88 n. 2, 97, 754 ; of 
Jala, 815. 

Tin-mines, 88, 88 n. 2, 89, 470 n. I, 
•754 ; traces of ancient, 478 n. ; 

^ worked by Chinese labourers, 755. 
Tioma. See Tiao, the, people. 

^IJouait, Tiouane. See Ti-wiin, cape, 
lipani, Tippeiah. Tripura, citv. 
Tipperah. See Tripura, citv. 
Tiragrahas, the. people, 744 ; con¬ 
nected with the Tilogrammon of 
Ptoleinv, 58. 

■r ' 

Tjru. See Tiao, the, people. 

Piiai Puyaii, an embankment leading 
to the Puyaii temple, 211. 

T'nang-sl, province, the Moii name 
for Teuasserim, 783. 

T‘o-chan, leader of an embassy to 
China, 547. 

To-ho-lo, boundaries of, 830; noted 
lor rhinoceroses, 830 ; identification 
of, 831, 

T*0'huan. See Ti>i-do, kingdom. 

T‘o-huan. See Tiii-do, the, people. 
To-lang, location of, 824. 

Todo-po-ti. See Dvaravati, city. 
To-lung, island, 474, 499 □. 3; possibly 
identical with Pulo Tulang, 499 ; 
location of, 499, 824 ; identitication 
of, 824, 

T‘o-min, the, people of Ning-po, 828. 
To-mo-ch‘ang, an insular state, 473, 

474 ; boundaries of, 474, 498 ; 

identitication of, discussed, 498, 

498 n. 1 ; probably identical with 
Singapore Island, 498, 499, 499 
D. 2; the name discussed, 498, 499. 
T‘o-nang. See Turiin, kingdom. 

T‘o-pei, district, the south of Cainpa, 

217, 218 ; connected with Ptolemy’s 
Zabia, 218; other forms of the 
name, 777. 

To-]»‘o-teng. Ste P*o-tc*ag, district. 
T*o-sliwei, river, 801. 

T'o-yiian, city, identified with Knnguii, 

811. 

T‘ 0 'yuan, state, white parrots sent by, 
to' China, 880 ; a dependency of 
To-ho-lo, 880 ; white elephunU in, 

830 ; hxatioii of, S3l. 


Tocapa. See Takdpa, cape. 

Tbi-do, city, a Li capital, 329. 

loi-do, kingdom, connected u*ith T‘o- 
huan, 233 ; corresponded to Hwe and 
Turan, 233, 280. 

Toi-dO. the, people, connected with 
the ifsi-tu I, 288. 

Toi-kwten, a district of Jih-nan 311 
n. 2. 

^^bj-sbn revolt headed by Kak, 277. 
Toi^\ u, district, suggested location of, 
373, 374 ; also called Hsi-yii 378 • 
subdivided, 373. ’ ’ 

Tokama, village, location of, 734. 
Tokma, village, location of, 734. 
Jokong-boro, island, other designatious 
of, 710 ; location of, 710, 

Tokosanna, river, 745 ; identified with 
the Kul5dan, 30, 44; the name 
discussed, 728 ; identification of, 

^ 728. 

Tokun, Pali inscriptions,found at, 98. 
Ton-an, See Dong-p‘ho, river. 
7’6n-bin. See Saigon, river. 
Tun-ch'uang, tei-ritorj-, connected with 
Sou-tbi, 350 ; dangerous and im¬ 
penetrable, 350. 

Tongsu. See Taungthiis, the, people. 
Tonga, district, connected with Tuhik- 
setra, 467 n. 7. 

Tonkiu, province, 116, 119 n. 1, 122, 
127, 132 ; Ptolemy’s error resfMJcting 
the coa.st of, 5, 11, 13, 14 ; attacked 
by tbe Ifuaiig-tlOng, 125 ; governor 
of, killed bv the Huaug-dong, 12.>; 
early inhabitants of, 181, 183 ; 

conquered and included iu Hsiang, 
147; other designations of, 147, 
227, 235, 241, 263, 264, 293, 321 u., 
327, 374, 466, 468, 508 n., 777, 
782 ; occupied in part by the Ch.ini, 

227 ; dLstricts ot, 227 ; protector 
geueral of, chasti.^es the Cham, 

228 ; eiToneou.s beliefs as to Chinese 
rule in, 230 ; conquests made by, 

241 u. 3 : seven prefectures ol, 

245 ; tribute missions from, 215; 
visited by merchants, 302 ; the 
administrative residence of, 324 ; 
independence recovered by, 320 ; 
derivation of the name, 329, 330 ; 
attack upon, 466 ; date of l^toleray’s 
information regarding, 739 ; fish, 
raw and alive, eaten in, 786; agri¬ 
culture iutro<lucod by the Cbine.^o 
into, 786 ; an assassin devourwl by 
the populace of, 827. 

'onkin, Qulf of. 122, 128. 129, 118- 
th<? Magnus Sinus of I*to)emy, 26 ; 
corre.sponds to the Sea of Sent, 165 ; 
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in the 
a pro- 


ulenfificd with tl)e Great (iulf, .377 ; 
tlanjrcrs in the, 782 ; now maritime 
ohaniiel opened in the, 782. 
Tonkinese, the, nuTne.s applied to, 225 
n. I ; deleat ot, 796. 

Ttutth-relic, of Huddiia, 107, 890 n. 1 ; 
enshrined iti tlie eitv of Eiffor, 107, 
108. 

Tuixt^M-ajdiiral tables, of the history 
ol Maiayu, 585-9 ; of tlie history 
of ,Slie-])‘o, .>} 1-9. 

'I o])oiivniic niimitrv, strikinpf e.\ainple 
of, 121. 

'1 opiiiiyiiiifs, e<*iinnon to Arakan and 
tSuniatra, (j.ifi ; transtercnce of, 
(560-4, 7.30, 781 ; instances of per¬ 
versions <0, 717 n.' 1 ; IHolemaic, 
discussed, 727-.87 ; derived from tlie 
Moh laii^^uage, 727 -9 ; Maiavan, 
; laniil, 780-1 ; Khmer, 
"81-2 ; Cham, 782 ; Indo-Chinese, 
782-4 ; Sanskiit and Vali, 734-5 ; 
Ilelienized, 78.i-7. 

Tortoise plentiful about the Kra 
Isthmus, 111. 

Tortoise-hunting, account of, 

Kra Isthmus, 112. 

Tortoise-shell, 476. 4 77 n. 1 : 

duction of Khryse, 67 0 n. 1 ; p] aces 
whence obtained, 670 n. 1. 

1‘ou-kou-ti. See Tau-kiao-le, river. 

Tou-mi-chia-mu, town, eucireletl by 
the l^lanipur River, 814 ; identifieil 
witli Tugma, 814. 

1 oung-gup, river, connected with the 
Sados of Ptolemv, 47. 

Tourane. ,SVc Turan, Ray of. 

'louron, ca])e, erroneously iden fied 
with AVai-lo Shan, 238 ii. 4. 

I ouron Harbour, eironeously identified 
with the Ghrta Sea, 288,' 

Towers, the three, of 'I'lil-nfii, 239 : 
•me ot them tlemnlished, 289 : of 

’^'fi«P-hi\-ni6u-thieri Hill, 239. 

Iowuships, the twelve P'h.'in-nii, of 

the Ku-Slums, 188, 139 n. 

ToyAiiibiulhi, Sea of, 249. 
ra-kieu, town, aneient remains at, 791. 

'I rade, Ileiig Shan an aneienbentrepot 
for, 797 II. 1. * 

1 rade iniiits e.ist of the Gangf*s in 

I toleniy s time, 7- S^e also s.t. 
r.mjutria. 

Trade routes, in Ptolemy’s time. 5, 8 ; 
between India and ttn* Gulf ol Si'am^ 
94^; across Hu. .Malav Peninsula, 
115 ; troin Kainpot to P'bnom- 
pTien and Cdniig. 194 ; between 
Manipur and HH-nui. 2G4 ; between 
Raiitliai-nias am) l.awdk, 775. 

Traditions, 79, 125, 128 n.' 1, 158; of 


the Diamond Sands, 108 ; of the 
Kawas, 119 n. 1 ; of the Ta-Ii Lake, 
187. 

Trang, province, 751 ; the chief town 
of, 79, 201 ; supposed sea-passage 
between Ligor and, 115 ; other 
designations of, 198 ; included in the 
kingdom of Komar, 201 ; trade of 
Ko: Tron developed by the settlers 
of, 210 ; Kumara founded by settlers 
of, 210 ; a noted cave at, 477 n. 1. 

1'raiig, river, connected with the Khry- 
soanas, 97. 

I'ranganu. See Tringano, town. 

Transversal Range. iSrc Thwart Range. 

'I’rao. Sec Tiao, the, people. 

Trapobana, Hla, 834. 

Travellers, ignorance and mistakes of, 
151 n. 1. 

Tre, island, protects S^a-frang Bay, 
267. 

Treng-grmu. See Tringano, town. 

'rreiigan Valley, 100, 

Tri-kalinga, Trilinga, empire and city. 
38, 85 ; extent of, 80 ; early capital 
of, 31 ; corruptions of tbe name of, 

81 11 . 2 ; located in the Kubo Valley, 

82 ; founded by the Andhras and 
Kalingas, 29, 30, 32 ; derivation of, 
31 n. 2; probably identical with 
Kale and Triglypton, 31 ; three 
l>laces of the name of, 35 ; early 
names for, 74 ; other designations 
of, 509, 

'J'rieng-frading, Tringading, state, con¬ 
nected with Teiig-ya-ncng, 599 n. 1, 
599 n. 2 ; location of, 599 n. 2 ; 
identification of, 626. 

Tiicu-VTet-viiang, proclaimed himself 
king at Loiig-bien, 326 ; defeated 
and dethroned, 326. 

Triglypton. city, the capitiil of the 
eastern kingdom of the Kalingas, 30, 
33 ; location of, by various WTiters, 
80, 31, 32 ; its probable site on the 
Kuhulan discu.s.sed, 30 ; connected 
witli Kale, 31, 33 ; a former 

l)ravidian capital, 33 ; derivation 
ot the name, 734, 735 ; cocks, crows, 
and }»arrots of, 830. 

Trilinga, See Trikallnga, empire. 

Trilingun. Ste Triglypton, city. 

'JVingano, river, connected with the 
Attaba of Ptolemy, 105. 

'rritig:ino, town, 104 ; probably the 
'Fhanha of Ptolemy, 99, 100, 101, 
758 ; derivation of the name con¬ 
sidered, 100 ; dancing-girls from, 
508 n. . 

Ti inkomalee Bay, designated Trinkona- 
malai, 381 n. 
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^ designation of 
Innkonialee Buy, ygi n. 

Trinkut, Trinknta', island, 421. 

Iriple-head Kingdom. Ste Three- 

headed men, Country of the. 

' connected with 
rnglypton, 30, 31, 32, 830 ; com¬ 
posed of three districts, 32 ; possibly 
identical with Tentapolis, 35, 36 ; 
legend of the three cities of, 45 n. 2 • 
other designations of, 829. ” ’ 

Tri^ulika, 31 n. 2. 

Troglodyte tribes. Cave-dwellers. 
Tron-nin, district, name applied to 
Miiung P'huen, 363, 366. 

J rong, village, its identity with 
Iharrha doubtful, 99. 

Truak-lam, village, 779. 

Triiang Sap, emporium for eaole- 
wood, 262. 

Trumun. See Taruman, di.strict, 
Tsai-nu-li-a-pi-ting, king, identified 
with Zeinu-1-‘Abidin, 648, 648 n. 2. 
Ts‘aii-pan, state, identified with 
Sariibhu, 209, 210. 

Tsenbo, Tshenbo. See Shenbo, city, 
TfsT*ng-ch‘i, the name discussed, 506 
n. 2. 

Tsiau-yau, Tsiau-nau. See Chiau-yau, 
tile, race, 

Tsjn, Ts‘in, dynasty of China, 74, 147. 
T.sin, Ts'in, tbe, race, 74, 227. 
T.s‘iDg-mu-h.siinig, mountains, identi¬ 
fication of, 819. 

Tsingkutsii. SfC hill. 

Tfiou-ya- 110 , king of Canipii, 279 n. 1 ; 
identified witli Java Indravurniau III, 

279 n. I. 

Ts'wan, the, people, 121, 148; other 
tlesignatioiis of, 124, 133, 135 ; occu- 
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pants of land on the Ked Jtiver, 
125; inliabitants of K‘uii-miiig, 
125; extent of their territorv, 125, 
126 ; account of, 126 ; identical 
with Phdeiny’s Doanai, 120 (v<f 
Corrigenda, 763) ; a name applied 
to Lau occujiiers of Indo - China, 
152, 153, 154 ; identified with tbe 
Lolos, 763. See a/so Doan, tbe, 
people. 

Ts*wau AVan, a Nan-ning barbarian, 
125. 

T.s‘wei-lan, islands, a designation of 
die Nikobars, 382 n. 1, 413 ; mean¬ 
ing of, 398, 396 11 . 1 ; tlie Tilaii- 
chong Islands, 396, 4 09 ; identical 
with Ptolemy’s Saline, 409. 

T‘u, T'u-jon, the, ijeople, remnants 
of Chinese military colonies, 353, 
354 ; their origin discussed, 354 n.l. 

Tu-ho-Jo, identification of, 569 11 . 


Dvaravati, city. 

I udi-chwo. *S^cT‘u-lo-shu, kingdom, 
iu-a Kiang, nver, identification of, 

T‘u-lo-sbu, T‘u-lo-shn ShO-p‘o, kiu-- 
dom, 813; a native designation of 
1 ‘lao, 56, 467 ; identification of, 
I’,**®'«■ ". 745. 

iu-Jong-than, city, a designation of 
Lwa-thau, 322. 

Tu-nii-ka-muk. See Tou-mi-chia-mu 
town, ’ 

Tu-po, island, probably identical with 
Borneo, 245, 248, '781 ; shite of 
Chu-j)o on, 245 ; connected with 
T^iwalisi, 248 n. 2 ; cloth woven at, 
781. 

Tu-p‘o. See She-p‘o, state. 

Tu-p*o-kuo, name applied to the 
kingdom of Ava, 56. 

Tu-p‘o-t‘a. See She-p'n-ta. 

Tu wen-siu, sultan of I’a-H, 121 n. l. 
Tuan, the, people, ruled over Xan- 
Ctiao and Ta-li, 126 n. 3 ; connected 
with tbe Doiinai, 732, 763 ; an 
original Ai-Lao clan, 763. 

1 uaii Pati, title ot tlie cliief of Sumatra, 
644. 

Tiiang-Ibni., ,Scc ILsiang-lin, district. 
Tiiaug. p*b6, district, identified witli 
Hsiaug-liu, 232 n. 1. 

T‘iiba, a city »(f Cani])’!, 777. 

Tuba, Piilo, 488, 

Tuban, .state, connected witli Jai)an, 

450 n. 2. 

Tugm:i,-metropoIi.s, city of theKalinga.':, 

33 ; cliief city of Manipur, 3‘J ; 
identified with I'umuiu, 33, 8.‘i2 ; 
identification of, 733, 814 ; the name 
•iiscusst'd, 733, 734. 

Tui, aijoiciit gold-mines at, 477 n. 1. 
'J’ulak.setra, <listricf, identification and 
location of, discussed, 467 n. 7. 

'J'ulaiig, Puio, im-ssibly identical with 
'J’o-Iuug, 499. 

'rumasik. See 'I'amasak, state. 

Tunieras, ;i designation of <>1<1 Siiiga- 
])ore Strait, 575. 

Tuiiii-gama. See Tou-mi.chi,a-mu, 
town. 

Tuoiiors, t)ie, people, do.sceiidants of 
tbe Btiks.'is, 260. 

'J'ummu, efty, the Tugnia of Ptolemy, 

33, 832 ; situation of, 33 ; chief 
city of Alanipur, 33 ; passibly con- 
necte<l with Tanialitti, 822, 

'run-hsiin, <listrict, location of, 249 
u. 2. 

Tun Jana Khateb, a noted Pasei 
ebanipiuu, 487 n. 

Tun-sliun, Tun-sun, 827. 
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TuQg-hsi-chu, salt obtained by boiling- 
sea-water at, 477 n. 1. 

T‘uDg-jen, the, people, 7S9; desig¬ 
nation of the Lang-ping^, 273 n. 1. 

Tung-kiang, river, identitied with the 
Upang, 617 n. 2. 

Tung-Ou, kingdom, capital of, 321 n, 

Tung - p‘u - chai. Kaii-p‘o-c'he, 

kingdom. 

Tung ShO-luug, island, identified with 
Samsan, 710, 714. 

Tung-Tung Islands, identification of, 
708 n. 1, 709, 713, 71-5. 

Tunku Dand, ruler of Achch, 667 n. 

Turam. .See Turau, kingdom, 

Turan, I3ay of, probably the Thn>ana 
of Ptolemy, 13, 280, 280 n. 2. 

Tnran, kingdom, 781 ; coiresponds to 

the kingdom of Toi-d6, 233 ; also 
designated T‘o-uang, 280, 790 ; 

identification of, 790 ; early mentions 
of, 790 ; other designations of, 790 ; 
church established 'at, 790 ; ancient 
remains in, 791. 

Turan Harbour. 5eeTouron Harbour. 

I’urone. Sff Turan, kingdom, 

'luron'^, the, ])eoj)le, a designation of 
the Kiu-tsz, 80.). 

Turtle, finest tortoise-shell from the 
hawk’s bill, 071 n. 

Turtle-doves, Ban C’hawa noted for, 
461 n.1. 

Tuwaugku. St^e Banyak, Great, island. 

TSvan. See Ts'wan’, the, people. 

Twante, city, position of, coincides with 
Sahara, 72; on the site of Ukka- 
laba, 72, 94. 

Twi-hwii, district, 781. 

'lyphoon, 606. 

Tyre, town, destruction of, 597 n. 1 ; 
sailors deported to India from, 597n. 1. 

Tyumah, identification of, discussed, 
576 n. 1. 

Tyuman, mountain, 576 n, 1. 

Tyuman, Pulo, 723 ; suggested identi¬ 
fication with Betuinah, 576 n. 1. 


U 

U-ka, U-ko. iS>f Wu-ko, country. 

TT-lei, a seaport, 251 n. 

Therae, the, people, the Barrhai 
connected with, 803. 

Udai, the, people, a tribe -of Negrito 
extraction, 163 ; probable canni¬ 
balism ot, 661 n. 

I'daya, the term discussed, 182, 181, 
184 11. 1, 184 n. 2, 190. 

Udong-mean-chei, the caidtal of 
Kanibnja, 615 n. 3. 


Udunibara, town, a deaignation of 

_ C‘hump‘hoQ, 761. 

Ujong Bahu, a high point of Pulo 

JWeh, 693. 

Ujong-batu. See Bauvak, Little, 

_ island. 

Ujong Indrapura, a headland, 449. 

Ujong t>alang, island, a designation of 
Juukceylou, 274 n. 1, 406. 

Ujong 'i’anah. See Tamasak, state. 

Ukkalaba, city, capital of a Taleng 
kingdom, 72 ; the present Twante, 
72,'94. 

Umur, identified with Kan-tho, 791 ; 
location of, 791. 

A 

Unbaung. See Ong-Pong, city. 

Upang, river, connected with the 
Tuug-kiang, 617 n. 2. 

Uraga, kingdom, a designation of Gu¬ 
lak, 348 ; connected with Aganogara, 
348. 

Uru, river, tributary of the Chindwin, 
41 n. 

Ush, erroneously identified w'ith 

_ Ptolemy’s ‘ Stone Tower,’ 19. 

Ut, the, people, 785 ; tribes in Eastern 
Siam, 163 n. 1. 

Utkala, Orissa named after, 73. 

Utkalnpa. See Ukkalaba, citv. 

Uttara, Uttara-thera, first Buddhist 
missionary to Burma, 65 n. 2. 

Uttarapaficala, city, capital city of 
Kamptlla, 793. 

Uttunga-deva, king of Java, said to 
have reigned at SlnjapahTt, 581 n. 2. 

Utula, the, people, name changed to 
Kututa, 359. 


V 

A'agaru, seaport, 86. 

Vah. See Lawa, the, people. 

Vaideha, Videha, district, 297 n. 2 ; 
ancient name of part of Yunnan, 64, 
121, 297 n. 2, 747 ; identified with 
Ardandan, 64 ; connected with 
Ptolemy’s Adeisaga, 64. 

Vaikanka, mountain range. 487 n. 

Vainateva. See Garuda. 

■■ < 

Vaisfili, city, a designation of Arakan, 
39 ; replaced Dhanfiiivati as capital 
of Arakan, 43. 

VallabhT, 766. 

Valley-dwelling populations, 120, 120 
n. i. 

Van-eh'iiang, river, probably the 
Huan River, 779, 

Vaii-kicp, liver, 316 n. 

Van-lrtug, kingdom, name applied to 
Tt»ukin, 227; foundation of, 288, 
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•JS/, 338, 339 ; conquered W A^oku 
‘291 ; overthrown, 291, 320. :m 
343; death ot the kinp-of, 320 n, 1 ■ 
name changed to Oudak, 321; origin 
and meaning ot the name, 337, .'r37 
n. 1 ; eighteen kings of, 337, 33S, 
Vanani, the, people, moiikey-trihes, 96. 
> anaspati, district, in Kraunea-dvina 
778. ' ’ 

Vahga, 92, 

\ara-dhatu. See Wat Na P'hrah 
That. 

A ara-siiiha-nagara. See >Sinha-nura 
^ town. 

Vara-Svami, ambassador, .543. 
Varabhaya, 84 n. 2. 

\araha, a designation of the Tapak 
Islands, 44S ; possibly Hog Island 
877. 

Varavari. See Worawari, state. 
Varddhuniana, identification of, dis¬ 
cussed, 467 n. 7. 

Varella, cape, 781 ; other designations 
of, 710, 794. 

Varmapura, town, fonner capital of 
^ CanipH (India), 42 u. 

Vasrei (West of India), also designated 
Dassein, 48, 50, 614 n. 

Vasu, state, 673 ; possibly connected 
^ with Po-sz, 682. 

Viisudana, 673. 

Vedic words and teims, 39, 40 n. 2, 

97 n. 1. 

Vedisa, the Bhilsa Topes found at, 74 7. 
Vengi characters and inscriptions, 109. 
Veugl-pura, town, the Malanga of 
Ptolemy, 108, 113. 

Vessantara, prince, 219 n. 1. 

\icitra Sagarsi, a inytiucal king, 265 ; 

monuments erected by, 266, 267. 
Videha. See Vaideha, district. 

Viet, seaport, 778. 

VTet-thiiang, district, corresjjou<ls to 
Jli-tTn, 227 ; district of 'I'onkin, 

227. 

Vijaya, tlie first recoVded king of 
Ceylon, 76 n. 1. 

Vijaya, state, 184 n. 1. 774 ; name 
applied to part of tlie Gulf of Siam, 
102.; absorbed bv Eoj>‘liaburi, 183; 
doubtful connection with Phau-tliit, 

190 ; conquest ot, 791 ; possibly 
connected with Fo-shih, 791. 

Vijaya, the, people, 102. 

Vijaya-nagara (India), founder of, 757. 
Vijayapura, town, fountiafioa of, 

569 u. ; idenfiticafion of, 569 n. 
Vikrantfivarman, king, 773. 

VTn, city, 779, 794 ; identity with 
Korttitha Jletropolis suggested, 304, 

306 ; terminus of the overland route 


(V!”* I'*^^**"*' ^9^ J ^ designation of 
_Ha-tin, 305, 306. 

\ 'f* yyute. See Song-ka. 

A in-liii, district, other de.signatiuns of 
(94 , ^ 

Vm-tQang, district. 336. 

Mndhya Mouiitain«, (idled afso I’ari- 
jiatra, 155 ; inhabited [)\ the Hrilava 
people, 156. 

Vinh-te, tana] of;, 193, 213; cai.tuied 
by the Aimaniese, 194. 

^ inh-te River, 196 ii, 

^ ipula, probably unconnected with 
Ifepyrrbo.s, 635 . 

Visiimsu-VarmiMi, king, 602 u. 1 . 

^ i‘? 0 u, .statue ot, .'>99; connected with 
Kwan-yin, (>00. 

^ isva-varnian, king ot Ilo-lo-tan, 542. 
yi/.agapatani, town, 47. 

\ 6-bin, territory, correspond.s to the 
iiak-tiin and Iliing-yeti districts, 
3.>0 ; dangerous and imijenetrable 
350. 

\ o-kan, village, ancient inscription 
found near, 265. 

Volcano, account of a, on S|ielahet 
Island, 551, 552, ->55; in the Sea 
of Gliftii, 672. 

Volcano Island, 573 ; also de^gnated 
liwo Shan, .)20 II. 2. 

Volcanoes, 562. 

Vim-kii, river, otlier designations of, 
_798. 

Vong-hai, a division of T6i-vu, 373. 

Vrah Dona jiagoda. See Phrab Tlnm. 
Vnib Romapada, identical with P6 
Rome, 236. 

VrJahs, the, people, 163, 772, 773. 
Vrsjibha, mountain, on Narikela, 807, 
809. 

Vr,«Di, tlie, people, a hraiich of the 
Vadavit, 612 n. 3. 

Vyaghra-rnukha, the, people, 785, 803. 
AS'fighrapura, city, ii designation of 
Koll, 491 u. 3. 

W 

Wa. See l.awa, the, people. 
Wa-chieli-tsii, the, people, people raw 
and alive eaten bv, 828, 

Wab, the, race, ba^jitut of, 118, 140; 
ferm.s connected with the mime, 

162; pn^seat description of, 172, 

173; CfUnpared with the natives of 
Fu-naii, 172, 17.3; cannihali.sni of, 

660 n, 2 : converted by Rudd ha 
and cuiiiiibaljsm jil.>andc>nL"d, fUiO 
n. Wild* 

Wah, Wild, thi; ir/J n. 2 ^ 

I 72 y n. ; cauniinds, on ttie 
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Sol will, 7’2 : tilt.- CliiiiTi-y;m con- 
wifh, 'J-;9 ; tottooin^ oinoii", 
(i7'3 n. T, 801 ; t!ie ciiiiiltiii'^f jimvers 
(O', (>87 II. ; identitied witli the 
?u, so t ; holiitat nt. 804. 

tlie, |i(*(»j(Ie, 803 

I’uIh, 714; eonitecled with Tai- 
wei Slion, 711. 

A\ oido SIkiii. i-^loiul, wrtJiiirly i<ientified 
with t’jipe 'I'lmroM, 238 n. 4 ; 
ideiititied KQ-lfiu Ke or Piilo 

Clinton, 238 ti. 4. 

^Vailah. iSre iMu-li, .«tato. 

M on, river, (’hiiiese no mo for th(‘ 
Me-Khi'niii’, 13.'> n., 137 it. 2. 

’\V:m.h5i:mi,'-, .'^tote, opplieotiou i*t the 
noiiie, 708 ; ai'-i* called (dlaiiion, 
768. 

M’^an-tan, di-trict, identical with 
Ihindoii, 10f>. 

M ani; Ctiini^-huii;,'-, .a ooliooifue of 
('hen-Ho; 6a 1.' 

M^juiL'-iiuii*:, district, 803. 

M -Sha. S'ff Mansur SliTih. 

AVareru, kiii»^ of .Martalian, 7^ 114. 

AVi'ii’is, tln'. triljc, lOo, 40'> ii. 3. 

A\ ars between dwellers of tlic plains 
and hillnien. 314, 34.> ii. 

AVat Chakret inscri[)tioiis, 209, 212, 

AVat Cdileii^ - thnn*(, a Ihidiihist 
nioiiasterv, 14,'*. 

AVat Alahcyoii^, inscription at, 492 
n. 2. 

AA'at Kedie. <S’rc Iht P'liiioin, city. 

AVat Nil p-lirah That, tootli-relic on- 
.-hriiicd in the, 107, 108 ; one of 
tlie oldest Siamese monnnients, 108 ; 
the child Jluddhist niouasterv in 
Id^or, OIS n. 1. 

AA'at']>‘ho inscriptions, 211. 

AA'at P'hrah Keu, the royal temple at 
liunj^kok. 107- 

AA'ater, of Hnddha, 390 n. 1 ; story of 
a sprin;? of "oUl-producing, 398 li. 1. 

AA’ater Chcu-la. 6VChea-fa, kiiij'dom. 

‘AA'ater Kin;;.’ the, residence ot, and 
powers attributed to, 801, 802 ; 

names ap[)lied to, 801. 

AA'ater Kings. 342, 342 ii. 1. 

AA eh, Pulo, Island, erroneously con¬ 
nected with Luri);-yeu llsii,* 691 ; 
identilied with Man Shan, 693,703; 
account of, 693 ; peaks on, 693 ; 
earliest mention of, 694 n, 1 ; 
.sulplmr ironi, 694 n. i ; meaniiig 
of file luinie, 694 n. 1 ; pepper 
produced on, 694 n. 1 ; fornierlv 
a convict stiltioii, 694 li. 1. 

AA’'ei, the, race, 74. 

AV ei-hsi, district, in North - AA'est 
Yiiniian, 748, 


AA'ei-lu, the, people, 804, 

AV'ei-Pu, the, people, account of the, 
687 n. ; tailed cannibals, 687 n. 5. 

Wellesley, jirovince, inscrijitions and 
eaily remain"! found in the, 83, 98. 

AA'eii, king of Lin-i, eomiuests of, 703. 

AV'eii-chou, 131 II. 2 ; capital of Tung- 
Ou, 321 n. 

AVen-kuug, emperor, human meat 
ordered by, 828. 

AA'cn-tan, kingdom, a designation of 
rpper Kamhoja, 832 ; not con¬ 
nected with Ibiti. DOn, 832. 

A\'( n-ti. emperor of China. '>43. 

A\ cst Island, al.so ilesig'nnteil Seraga 
Maud, 714. 

AA hirlpool, in the Gulf of Tonkin, 782. 

AA liite-creeper River, other desig¬ 
nations of, 316 n, 

‘ AA hito India,’ a desiguatioii of 
-Arakht*sia, 46, 66,8. 

AA'liite-lead inine.s, ;>92. 

AA'ieipg t’lian, state and city, al.so 
designated S.ivaka MAhi, 116, 117; 
identical with Candrajiura, 149 ii. I ; 
capital of tlie state of Join-cMiang, 
119 11 ., 1.>1 ; people irom, known 
as Lfin Wieiig, l.il n, 1 ; name 
changed on becoming a capital, I.A2. 

AA'icng Sipuu-kay. township, 143 ; 
possibly the f.asipp.a of Ptolemy, 144. 

AVild tribes, 163 n. 1, 273, fjoG n. 2, 
68.'), 686 11 . 2, 687, 688 ; of the 
Ala lay Peninsula, 159 n. 2 ; of 
Kamhoja, 207, 720 u. ; term applied 
to, 257 n. ; .silk manufactured bv, 
745 ; in Sink, SI7. 

AVild Wah, the. .St-e Wah, AATld, tlie, 
people. 

AA'illcmstoreii lighthouse, the, on Pulo 
lirAs, 690, 691. 

AA’ omen, market held hv, 494 n. ; 
Borneo governed by, 647 n. 2: 
Engano alleged to he inhabited only 
t)y, 753 ; islamls of, 753. 

AA'umen, Island of, location of, 753. 

AA’omen traders, 309, 309 n. 4, 494 n., 
793. 

AA’ orawnrT, state, 753; tributary to 
SiAm, 8 4 n. 2, 495, 532 ; possibly 
identical with P*o-li, 495; suggested 
connection of, with Berabai, 495 
n. 2 ; derivation of the name dis¬ 
cussed, 495 u. 2 ; also designated 
A'arav.iri, 532. 

AAT'iting, form of, used on Sumatra, 
.595 ; Battak svstem of, 595, 595 
n, 2 : tlie, of Java, 59,5 ii. 2 ; use 
of the Kiim'I, 595 ii. 2 ; ancient 
baml>oo tablets in Rejang, 597 n. 1. 

AA’u, dynasty of China, 93. 
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Wu-hu, tlie, people, cannibal ism flesi 

nnijifin* Q 0*7 0*10 


among:, 827, 828 


"Wu-ko, country, troglodyte inhabitants 
of, 771: location of, '771, 798; the 
country of Kba K6, 798. 


gnations of, 2G6 
royal citr, 270. 


an ancient 


Wu-kung Hsu, identiticatiou of, 710. 

Wu-lah, AVu-lai, Wu-li. See Mu-li, 
state. 

>Vu-lei. See U-lei, seaport. 

village, location of, 
720 n. ; account of the tailed in- 
habitaiits of, 720 n. ; identification 
of, 720. 

’'''u-mo, the, people, habitat of, 771. 

AVu-Ti, emperor, 290 n 1, 324 n. 2, 
500 11. I, 762. 

rs‘wnn, the, people, the eastern 
Ts‘wan, 126. 


X 


Xa Lang, city, designation of Bal- 
^ Augwe, 274. 

X3va, Muang, village, location of, 
461 n. 1; identical with Bin C‘hawa, 
461 n. 1. 

Xieug-hai. See Cdiieng Rii. 


a 


designation of 


Ya-ch*i kingdom 
Achcb, 705. 

Ya-p‘o*ti, district, a form of the term 
Java, 463 ; connected witli lahadiu, 
465, 540 n. 1 ; the name discussed, 
465, 633identification of, .')4l; 
inhabitants of, 541; a designation 
of Eastern Sumatra, 604 ; Fa-Hsien 
arrived at, 605; identification witli 
Java erroneous, 608 ; Brahniatiism 
and Buddhism in, 609. 

Yabaing, Yabein. See Zabaing, the, 
jjeople. 

Yabens, the, people, 74 □. 3. 

Yabrang. See Zabaing, the, people. 
Yadavas, the, people, branches of, 
612 n. 3; dispersion of, 612 n. 3. 
Yaikatra. See Jakatra, state. 

Yak^as, the, people, 669; tran.sferred 
from Lankil to Giri, 658 ; instructed 
by Buddiia, 664. 

Yam-pang. See Kulidin, river. 

Yama, god of the dead, 109 n. 1. 
Yama-dvipa, kingdom, may correspond 
with Yen-nio-na, 464 ii. 2. 

Yamani, district, location of, 544. 
Yaihpu-nagara, city, 306 ; probably 
the first capital of Khan-liwH, 265 ; 
the Thagora of Ptolemy, 265 ; other 


a designation of Mata, 
identified ivith Ilifi- 
796. 

160 ; also 
g'po, river, 


^ anjpu-nagai-a, goddess of Cjinip.a. 211. 
luiuuDH, \ ainuni-nadr, nver dcsifr 
nation of part of the .Ale-Klmn::' 
136, 282 n. 1, 287; the chiei 
channel of the Brahnianutra ‘ 2 H'> 
n. 1, 287. ' ' 

Yang, island, 

715, 722. 

Yang-cli‘uen, 
diiong, 801. 

Aiang-mai, king of Oanip.i, 

Yang-pi, river, 137, 792. 

Yang Tikuh, stela of, 781. 

\ang-tsz, U[)per, river, 
designated Kin-sha, "41. 

Yam T.sang-bu, A'.aru Ts*an 

a designation of the Brahmaputra, 

^ 282 ; application of the name, 287 n. 
A'asa, a disciple of Buddha, 657 n. 2. 
Yasovarmaa, king, 211. 

^au, Yau-jen, the, peojiie, believed by 
the Chinese to have tails, 687 n. ft ; 
ashes of deceased chieftains pre¬ 
served by, 764 ; possibly identical 
with the Chiau-yau pygmies, 787. 
Yau-t‘ung, the, people, 789. 

Yava, Yava-dvipu, ‘Island of Barley,’ 
55, 150, 459 u. 1 ; identified with 
labadiu, 4.59, 596 ; a de-signation of 
She-p‘o, 547 ; statue of Dipankara at 
547 ; location, 547, 548; meaning 
of the name discussed, 596. 

Yava, the, people, 150. 

Yava, term denoting barley, 593, 593 
n. 1. 

Vavan, the, race, 58. 

Yavana, the, people, 58, 128 n. 2, 
132, 133, 134 n. 1, 150; habitat of, 

120 u. ,i 31; other designations of, 1.53. 
Yavana-desn, district, 58. 

Yavanas, island of the, 699. 

Yaw, district, 65. 

Yaw, Yo, the, tribe, 58, 743 ; inhabi¬ 
tants of the Chindwin valley, 52. 

‘ Ye-dhamma,’ * Ye-dhnnuu ’ stanza, 

45 n. 1, 96, 98. 

Ye-iigan, a silver-mine near, 741. 

Yellow Kiver, 40. 

Yen-llui, a <le.signation of the Sea of 
China, 781; uie Sea of Chang-Ifai, 

782. 

Yen-mo-na, kingdom, a form of the 
tenn Java, 464 : identitv of, di.s- 
cussed, 464 n. 2 ; other de.signations 
of, 698; a designation of .\fhel,), 

098. See also Yeii-ino-na Chou Kwo. 
Yen-mo-na Chon Kwo, kingdom, other 
designations of, 544, 698 ; identi¬ 
fication of, 544. 
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Yon-ti, tlie ‘ Fiery God,’ Sec Shcn- 
nuii;;, 

Yeii-t‘o-iii3n, islands, a designation of 
the Andamans, aSD. 

Yi-h«i, tlistrict, name of part of 
Yiinnan, G4. 

Yi-Ii-ch‘i. iSVc Khoten. 

YT Yoiig, j)rinco of C‘liieng Fnng, 
13') n’ 

Yin-eh'ing, a (Chinese eunuch, fi4S. 

YiIldus, tlie, jieople, tattooing among, 
67o 11. t 

Ying-ch’eng, town, a designation of 
Ha-nOi, 799. 

Yin<r-ko-ts\vei Shan, island, 386, 386 

II. ’J. 

^’olo, ambergris frniii, 581 n. 3. 

Yun Shan, tlie, jieople, 1*20 n. 

Yona. See Yavana, the, people. 

Yoimkadesa, district, ,)8 ; designation 
of AV’^estern l.fios, 119 n, 1, 132. 

Y6hg, ti'aditioiially fouudeil 

by the Lawas, 119 n. 1 ; overthrown 
by Sunanda Kuinara, 119 n. 1; a 
division of flie 0*11101115 llnnu! kini 5 - 
dom, 139 n. ; inince of, 139 ii. ; 
vi>ited by Itndtlba, 381 n. 

Yoiiir Hill, stupa on the, 297 n. 2. 

Vruig 11 we Jaike, 741. 

Yii ehon, village, location of, 372. 

Yu-chou ebiang, (jorresponds to the 
SOros Uivor, 372, 376. 

Yii-hung, riv(T, also designated Lung- 
men, 372, 373. 

Y/i-shih, a term designating jadeite, 
.523 n. 2. 

Yuan, the, people, 153 ; name applied 
to the Annainese, 130, “64 ; the 
name of the ^foh-Annam race, 460 ; 
origin of the name, 764. 

Yiati/, Yuen, the term and its appli¬ 
cation, 131, 132, 133, 461; suggested 
cuiinection with Java, etc., loO, 461. 

Yiian-chi, ]n’oviiK‘e, an ancient name 
for Tonkin, 777, 782. 

5'iian (’hiang, river, part of the Red 
River, 315 n. 1, 771; location of, 

^ 792, 

Yiian-man, ti'rm denoting .some pre- 
(^hiiiese tribe, l.')3. 

5'ndhvsthira, kingdom, also called 
Dhannarapi, 8.32. 

Yne-man, the, peo])le, conquest <if, 
749 ; other designations of, 749. 

I'fVf/;, meaning of the term, 128 n. 2 ; 
13} n. 1, 77 7, 778. 

Yiieli, See China, 8tmthcrn. 

Vdeh-hsi, province, the literary name 
ijf Kwang-hsi, 765. 

Yiieh-shang, Yueh-shang-.shih, king- 
dvun 777, 778 ; part of the lla-tTu 


di.striot, 227 ; location and extent 
of, 304 n. 2. 

Yiieh-shang, the, people, 777 ; habitat 
of, 778, 

"V iieh-sui, district, formerly designated 
K*iuug-tu, 62 n. 4. 

Yuen, .SVt' Kcu, the, people. 

Yule, ('olonel. nmp of Ancient India, 4. 

'^iin-iiau Fu, district, influence of the 
Ts'wan in, 126; people from P‘iao 
.settled near, 750. 

Yuug-ch‘ang, town and district, 61, 
72, 73, 123, 1,54 n. 1, 792 ; the 
Adeisaga of Ptolemy, 60, 64 ; the 
chief city of Marco Polo’s Ardaudan, 
64 ; form at ion of the prefecture of, 
739 ; fonndatiuii of Old, 747 ; Old, 
identified with Chao-chou, 747 ; the 
* Golden Teeth ’ public oflices at, 768. 

Yuiig-ning, also designated Aniua, 829. 

Yung Yu-tiau, 181 n. I ; tbc king of 
the Shen state, 62 ; rarities sent to 
Cliina by, 62. 

Yuiinaii, territory, 61, 116, U7, 120 
«. (2), 121, 122, 138 n. 2; the Lau 
in pos.ses.sioii of Western, 59; dyna.sty 
founded at, 60; Tagaung overthrown 
by tribes from, 62 ; Chinese expedi¬ 
tions into, 63 ; other designations of, 
64, 144 n. 2> 291, 297 n. 2; 

identicid with Tien, 123, 127, 765; 
inhabitants of, 126, 128 u. 1, 130, 
153 ; amber from, 582 n. 1. 

A'wan. Sre Yuan, the, people. 


Z 

Zaba, islet, possibly part of the 
Maniolai, 421. 

Zaba, Zabai, kingdom, 8, 169, 267 
n. 2, 777 ; connected \vith CarapS, 
G {see Corngenda, 740) ; probanly 
corresponds to Purojava, 169, 218 
n. 1 ; the ancient bay of, 215 ; 
ilerivatiou of the name, 216, *217 ; 
its identification discussed, 217, 218, 
219, 2*20; probably identical with 
T‘o-pei, 218. 

Zaba, Zabai, town, its identification 
discussed, 213, *220 ; reasons against 
its itlontilicatiou with Sudek, 214 ; 
location of, discussed, 214, 215, 217 ; 
an important port, *21.5, 221 ; name 
now’ forgotten, 21.5 ; ancient remains 
found near, 218, 219 ; located in 
the vicinity »)f Kui-Mai, 219, 219 
n. 2, 220, 221 ; meaning of the 
name, 731. 

Zabaing, the, people, noted for silk¬ 
worm breeding, 51,.51 n.I; probably 
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of the Mofi-Khmer race, 52 ; limits 
of the present habitat of, 52 ; de- 
ficriptiouol, 52,54,744,745 ; former 
inhabitants of the Chindwiu valley, 

52 ; connected with the Khami, 52 ; 
connected with Ptolemy’s Zamirai, 

53 ; driven to the Pefru Roma, 54. 
Zabaj. &t’Zabej, kingdom. 

Zabedi, kingdom, identical with the 

Malay Archipelago, 89. 

Zabej, city, identified with Palemban'r, 
578. 

Zabej, kingdom, 237 ; other designa¬ 
tions of, 200, 562, 566, 567, 508, 
568 n. 2; camphor e.'iported from, 
437 n.; identification of, 405, 558, 
561, 568, 568 n. 2 ; location of, 
557 ; its identification with Java 
erroneous, 557, 557 n. 1, 578, 586; 
identified wdth Sumati'a, 557, 580 ; 
Dhutail Island belonged to, 558; 
extent of, 559; possessions of, 559, 
700 ; crocodiles in the bay of, 561 ; 
productions of, 562 ; volcanoes on, 
562 ; situation of the capital of, 
562 ; names associated with, 562 ; 
Campa and, alleged to form a 
single empire, 563; Chinese settlers 
in, 563; description of the capital 
of, 564, 564 n. 2 ; mercantile and 
political influence of, in India, 624 
u. 1; discussion of the term, 633 ; 
connection with the term S§rI-Ifhoj'a 
is impossible, 633. 

Zabej, Maharaja of, expedition sent by 
the, 212, 213, 546, 560 ii. 1, 561, 
620; homage done by the kings of 
Kamboja to the, 516 ; account of the 
island of the, 560, 561, 572, 573; 
legend respecting, 560 ; his palace 
located at Palembang, 560 n. 1, 620, 
621, 629 ; possessions of, 561 : 

extent of hissway, 562 ; productions 
of the territories of, 502; account 
of, 572 ; islands ruled by, 621. 

Zainu-1-‘Abidin, Sultan, kingof Aciieh, 
704. 

Zaitun, port, connected with Cli'iian- 
chou, 625. 


Zatej, islands, identification of, 570, 
571 ; islands mentioned uinon<' the 
0< 1. 

a measure, 388 n. ; its value 
discussed, 806; compared with a 
hhuj, 806. 

Zamatora Island, a form of Sumatra, 
652 ; other designations of, 652. 
Zamatri, a form ot Sumatra, 653. 
Zameu^. See Zabaing, the, people. 
Zamirai, the, people, 66 ; cannibals of 
tlie Clundwin valley, 52 ; connected 
with the Zabaing, 53 ; and with the 
Kbami, 54 ; habitat of the, iu 
Ptolemy's finie, 54 ; derivation of 
the name, 735 ; ideutificatiou of, 744. 
Zauipa. See Ciaiuba, port. 

Zanej, Zanj, island, owned bv the 
Maharaja of Ziibej, 561, 621 ; a 
clerical slip for Zhhej, 562, 570, 
571 ; the name of Zauzibar and 
Sufala, 570; the transoceanic trade 
of, 570. 

Zaiuibar Island, other designations of, 
571 ; connected with Anfnjah, 577, 
577 n. 1. 

Zapa, district, its identification dis¬ 
cussed, 217. 

Zein, kingdom, 746. 

Zeinu-d-din, lord of ^laniatrah, 653. 
Zeiiiu - i -'Abidin, king of Su-nicn- 
ta-la, identification of, 648, 648 
11 . 2; twice supplanted by his 

brother, 648 n, 2 ; reiu.stated by 
men from .Malacca, 648 n. 2 ; death 
<Jf, 649. 

Zettu, port, connected with Sada, 16. 
Zlio, the, ]ieople, 744. 

Zitiala, islet, possibly part of the 
i^fauiului, 421. 

Zik'abu, the, jjeoplc, 131 n. '2. 

Zolore, jslaud, 808. 

Zoiig IJoi, See l)6tig-hvi, city. 

Zuiida, kingdom, 152 ; location of tlie 
capital of, 453, 454; located on 
Sumatra, 453 u., 455 n. 1 ; ext<*nt 
tif, 454 ; probably identical with 
Ilbiii-fo, 451, 628; pepper fnini, 

454 ; other designations of, 628. 
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